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When  the  new  House  of  Commons  assembled,  it  was  found 
that  the  changes  in  its  composition  were  not  nearly  so  great  as 
most  people  had  anticipated.  Most  of  the  well-known  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  were  safely  back  in  their  seats,  although  a 
few  familiar  faces  had  disappeared  from  the  scene — among 
them,  that  of  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  one  of  the  most  active,  and 
sometimes  one  of  the  most  amusing,  of  all  the  opponents  of  the 

Reform  Bill     On  the  other  side,  Orator  Hunt  was  defeated  at 
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Preston.  The  general  result,  boverer,  was  that  the  Tories, 
who  had  alreadj  been  much  weakened  in  1S31,  suffered  a 
further  diminution  of  their  strength.  Ther  mustered  only  149, 
against  509  Whigs  and  Reformers.  The  fortunes  of  Toryism 
haTe  never  since  then  been  reduced  to  so  low  a  state.  Even 
in  18S0,  after  the  great  reverse  which  fell  upon  the  party,  there 
were  still  237  Members  of  the  House  who  professed  its  prin- 
ciples. 

The  Radicals,  although  numerically  weak — not  exceeding 
fifty — were  active  and  determined,  and  Mr.  Croker  foresaw 
that  they  were  destined  to  exercise  a  great,  it  might  even  be  a 
preponderating,  influence.  '*  The  only  one  of  the  three  parties 
that  can  be  reckoned  upon,**  he  wrote  to  a  friend  on  the  6th  of 
January,  "  is  the  Radical  The  Conservatives,  a  few  by  pledges, 
many  by  professions,  will  find  themselves  obliged  to  vote  for 
popular  measures.  So  will  the  Ministerialists ;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  have  more  hope  from  the  latter  than  from  the  Conser- 
vatives, who,  I  fear,  will  not  be  able  to  exhibit  a  compact  and 
certain  body  of  above  forty  or  fifty."  It  will  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Croker  here  adopts  the  word  Conservative  instead  of  Tory. 
The  name  was  then  just  coming  into  use,  Mr.  Croker  himself 
having  first  introduced  it  in  183 1,  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Revie^v.  It  crept  slowly  into  general  favour,  although  some  few 
there  were  who  always  held  out  against  it,  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  the  late  leader  of  the  party,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who 
was  not  Jit  all  likely  to  extend  a  welcome  to  anything  which 
came  with  Mr.  Croker's  mark  upon  it 

The  programme  of  the  Radicals  was  large  and  comprehensive 
— vote  by  ballot,  universal  suflFragc,  abolition  of  Church  Estab- 
lishments, formed  a  part,  and  only  a  part,  of  it  Great  de- 
mands, and  great  professions,  were  made  on  all  sides  ;  but  after 
all,  the  measures  which  chiefly  tend  to  render  the  year  1833 
noteworthy,  were  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  English  colonies, 
and  the  Bill  of  Lord  Ashley  for  regulating  the  labour  of  chil- 
dren in  factories.  But  before  this  or  any  other  business  was 
done»  the  Ministers  had,  as  Mr.  Croker  said,  to  pay  their 
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Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Hertford. 

Wcsl  Moulsey,  January  a5lh. 

The  Ministers,  like  honest  men,  have  been  paying  their  debts, 
but,  unlike  Alvanly,  they  seem  to  give  some  creditors  a  prefer- 
ence. Lord  Stafford  is  Duke  of  Suttierland,  and  the  modern 
Harry  Vaae,  Duke  of  Cleveland.  When  I  told  Francis  Lcve- 
son,  six  months  ago,  that  his  father  was  a  reformer  in  hopes  of 
being  a  Duke,  he  laughed  at  me,  and  assured  me  that  the  poor 
old  man  had  do  such  thoughts,  but  was  frightened  at  the  idea 
of  losing  his  present  titles  and  estates,  and  supported  the  Min 
ters  out  of  mere  cowardice  and  dotage.  When  Cartwright,  on 
the  Hustings  at  Northampton,  prophesied  that  Cleveland  was 
to  be  a  Duke,  the  patriot  peer  was  indignant,  and  actually 
obliged  Cartwright  to  unsay  what  he  had  said  ;  and  lo  .'  in  a  few 
weeks  the  Gazette  fulfils  my  rejected  guess  and  Cartwright's 
disavowed  assertion.  Then  they  have  made  Western  a  peer, 
because  he  was  beaten  in  Essex  by  Baring.  This  last  stroke 
has  been  peculiarly  designed  to  show  how  cordially  the  King 
is  with  them ;  for  surely  if  there  were  any  peerage  which  His 
Majesty  might  and  ought  to  have  refused,  it  was  this  particular 
ope  ;  for  besides  the  obvious  indecency  of  making  a  man  a  peer 
only  because  he  was  rejected  by  a  reformed  <onstiiuency,  there 
was  this  peculiarity  in  the  case,  that  Baring  was  the  man  to 
whom  the  King  owed  and  professed  great  obligation  for  his 
readiness,  in  May  last,  to  sacrifice  his  own  comfort  and  his  pri- 
vate feelings  for  His  Majesty's  service.  And  what  do  you  think 
is  the  excuse  that  the  King  has  condescended  to  give  the  Tories 
for  this  strange  act?  Why,  forsooth,  that  he  wanted  to  have 
another  friend  to  the  agricultTinil  interest  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Ritum  Uneatisi  Yet  liis  favourite  society  is  Tory;  and  all  his 
verbal  civilities  and  attentions  at  Brighton  are  for  the  Tori 
He  promised,  it  is  said.  Sir  H.  Neale  the  command  at  Ports- 
mouth, vict  Foley,  dead  ;  but  his  Ministers  would  not  consent, 
and  His  Majesty  submitted,  but  consoled  his  own  dignity  by 
inviting  Neale  to  spend  a  week  at  Brighton,  and  to  dine  with 
him  cii-ery  day,  "  to  ik»t)  the  fellmvs  and  the  world  his  real  senti- 
ments."    Is  not  that  capital  ? 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  there  was  a  small  party  at  the 
Pavilion.  When  the  clock  struck  twelve,  everybiKly  got  up 
from  the  card  table  and  went  and  kissed  the  Queen's  hand,  and 
made  the  King  a  bow,  and  wished  tiieir  Majesties  "a  happy 
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New  Year;"  upon  which  the  King  started  up  in  great  spirits, 
and  insisted  on  having  a  country  dance  to  dance  in  the  New 
Year.  Lady  Falkland  sat  down  to  the  piano,  struck  up  a  lively 
tune,  and  everybody  took  out  their  partners ;  and  who  do  you 
think  the  King  took  out?  Lord  Amelius  Beauclerk.  You 
know  Lord  Amelius,  and  you  think  I  am  jesting.  No,  by  all 
that's  nautical,  quizzical,  clumsy,  monstrous,  and  masculine, 
Lord  Amelius  was  His  Majesty's  partner ;  and  I  am  told  by  one 
who  saw  it,  that  the  sight  of  the  King  and  the  old  Admiral  go- 
ing down  the  middle,  hand  in  hand,  was  the  most  royally  ex- 
travagant farce  that  ever  was  seen. 

Lord  Munster  has  been  lately  at  Brighton,  and  has  had  even 
better  luck  than  Lord  Amelius ;  for  his  father  gave  him  last 
Tuesday  2,500  sovereigns,  with  which  he  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Petworth,  in  hopes,  I  suppose,  that  Lord  Eg^mont 
would  take  the  royal  hint,  and  imitate  so  laudable  an  example. 
One  word  more,  and  I  have  done  with  Ro3ralties  for  the  present 
Whamcliffe  is  at  Brighton,  and  the  King  asked  him  the  other 
day  if  he  could  tell  him  "who  the  new  Bishop  of  Waterford 
was  to  be  ? " 

January  30th. 

Well,  our  friend  Sutton  was  elected  Speaker  yesterday — 241 
to  31 — Morpeth  proposing,  Burdett  seconding,  and  Littleton 
crying  "Volo  Speakerari;"  in  spite  of  which,  Hume,  O'Con- 
nell,  Cobbett  (who  sits  on  the  Treasury  bench),  FaithfuU  of 
Brighton,  Beauclerk  of  Surrey,  and  Warburton,  spoke  for  Lit- 
tleton, as  being  **  in  unison  of  opinion  with  the  House  and  the 
country,"  whereas  Sutton,  being  a  Tory,  his  re-election  would 
"be  a  Tory  triumph."  Burdett  seems  to  have  become  a  zealous 
Conservative.  The  only  important  thing  which  occurred  was 
Althorp's  explanation  as  to  the  finality  (a  word  which  I  coined, 
and  which  is  now  in  great  vog^e)  of  the  Bill,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  they  have  hit  on  a  device  to  keep  well  with  all  sides. 
He  agreed  with  Hume  that  the  Bill  was  only  a  means  towards 
an  end,  and  that  he  expected  progressive  improvements  from 
its  having  passed  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  as  related  to  our  rep- 
resentative system,  he  looked  upon  the  Bill,  and  trusted  the 
House  would  do  so  too,  as  final.  This  means,  we  see  no  neces- 
sity for  altering  the  Reform  Bill,  which  has  produced  us  so 
great  a  majority ;  but  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  alter  every- 
thing else.  This  is  my  commentary;  but  I  know  not  what 
other  folks  may  think. 


^ 
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Are  Tou  fond  of  a  bit  of  superstitiiiinn  ?  One  day  last  week, 
at  A-  Baring's,  I  told  them  at  breakfast  that  I  dreamt  a  tooth 
had  dropped  out,  and  that,  of  course,  I  should  hear  of  the  death 
of  a  friend.  So  we  looked  at  the  newspapers  for  a  couple  of 
days  with  some  kind  of  interest,  but  no  bad  news  came,  and  we 
were  about  to  give  up  our  siiperstitution,  when  lo!  two  days 
after.  I  read  an  account  of  the  death  that  very  same  night  of 
ray  d£ar  old  friend  Lord  Exmouth,  who  with  his  dying  breath 
sent  me  a  most  a£Eectionate  message. 

You  will  be  anxious  to  hear  how  the  new  Parliament  goes  on. 
The  debate  on  the  Address  lasted  four  nights,  O'Connell  and 
all  die  Irish  opposing  the  Government  with  a  violence  of  which 
there  has  been  no  example  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
Speech  foresliadows  measures  of  coercion  against  Ireland  of 
which  there  is  no  example,  and  we  hear  that  the  measures  them- 
Ectves  are  to  be  of  a  character  and  rigour  that  no  Tory  Minister 
n-ould  have  ever  dared  to  hint  at.*  Absolute  power  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus ;  to  proclaim  any 
parish,  barony,  county,  province,  or  the  whole  country,  under 
military  law,  and  liable  to  Courts-Martial ;  and,  even  when  the 
ordinary  criminal  process  is  resorted  to,  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  change  the  venue  for  trial  lo  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  or 
Wales.  Such  is  the  rumour,  and  such,  I  have  no  doubt,  were 
the  6rat  intentions  of  the  Government  ;  but  I  guess  that  the 
violence  of  the  debate  will  induce  them,  rash  and  shabby  as  they 
arc,  "de  mettre  de  teau  dans  leur  z'in." 

But  to  return  to  the  House.  For  two  nights  and  a  half  the 
vehemence  and  disorderwere  so  great  that  people  began  to  think 
the  National  Convention  was  begun.  Peel  told  me  that  it  was 
"  frightful — appalling."  This  induced  him  to  rise  late  the  third 
night,  and  read  the  House  a  most  able,  eloquent,  and  authorita- 
tive lecture-  While  he  arraigned  the  foreign  policy  of  Ministers, 
he  expressed  his  determination  to  support  their  Conservative 
dispositions,  and  be  deprecated  those  idle  and  violent  debates. 
The  fate  of  the  Government  was,  and  he  knew  it,  in  his  hands. 

•  ITlie  Whig  Gmdon  Bill  of  1833  gave  the  Lord-Lieulerant  power  to  pro- 
dum  iliuurhci]  dutricts,  lubstitute  inanial  law  Tot  the  ordina(]r  Couru  of  Juslic«, 
iill^mai  oU  roceling^  stonh  hoiuts.  luipend  Habeas  Corpus  and  punish  all 
penmu  ca«B'>l  "»'  *■'  li"^'  'I'M"*  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  The  Bill  wa* 
PMMkI  t>T  ilia  bcgtmnns  of  Apiil,  in  spile  of  the  eloquent  oppooition  of  Shcil  and 
(TCoMaB.] 
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If  he  had  chosen  to  listen  only  to  passion  and  revenge,  he  could 
have  put  them  out.  He  wisely  and  honestly  took  the  other 
line,  and  the  effect  was  instantaneous  and  prodigious  The 
storm  moderated,  the  English  Members  got  time  to  reflect  on 
the  insanity  of  the  Irish,  the  debate  was  conducted  next  night 
with  decency,  and  the  Ministers  had  438  to  40 ;  in  a  second 
division,  on  an  amendment  of  their  former  ally  Tennyson,  328 
to  60.  People  now  congratulate  one  another  like  men  escaped 
from  an  imminent  shipwreck.  I  do  not  partake  in  their  hopes, 
as  I  see  no  change  in  the  elements  of  the  case  ;  only  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  Radicals  were  not  stronger.  That  is  to  be 
attributed  to  O'Connell's  violence,  and  the  shame  which  Peel's 
speech  produced  in  some  of  their  minds.  Lord  Grey  is,  I  hear, 
loud  in  praise  of  Peel.  This  will  give  rise  to  suspicions  and 
rumours ;  but  be  assured  that  Peel  is  firm  and  staunch  to  his 

principles  and  his  party. 

March  loth. 

I  dined  the  other  day  at  a  small  party  made  at  the  desire  of 
Burdett,  who  talked  the  highest  Tory  language,  praised  Peel 
and  his  speech  up  to  the  skies,  and  foretold  that  it  would  knock 
off  fifty  from  the  Radical  minority.  He  was  so  wry  Tory  that  I 
was  obliged  to  moderate  him,  and  to  entreat  him  not  to  diminish 
his  ultimate  utility  by  throwing  off  his  popularity  too  soon  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  whom  I  told  all  this,  replied  signifi- 
cantly that  he  had  been  for  some  time  apprised  that  Burdett's 
sentiments  did  not  much  differ  from  his  own.  Such  things  as 
this  give  rise  to  the  rumours  of  coalition,  but  I  repeat  that  it  is 
impossible. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  the  eyes  of  all  sections  of 
politicians  were  turned  upon  Peel,  whose  movements  and  de- 
signs no  one  could  fathom.  There  were  some,  indeed,  who  en- 
tertained even  at  that  time  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  throw  over  his  former  friends.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  opinion  of  his  political  associates ;  and  Mr.  Croker 
clearly  foresaw  then,  as  he  had  always  done,  that  Peel  must  in- 
evitably rise  to  the  highest  place  in  the  Government,  and  thor- 
oughly believed  that  he  was  incapable  of  the  slightest  infidelity 
to  the  opinions  which  he  professed.  The  following  letter  shows 
how  careful  and  patient  was  the  study  which  Peel  was  making 
of  the  new  House,  and  how  much  impressed  he  was  by  the  fact 
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l-that  the  ordinary  farce  of  party  lies  was  broken.  His  reflect iuns 
I  apparently  had  Iheir  share  in  producing  the  famous  Tamworth 
rWanifcsto  of  the  following  year. 

Sir  R.  Ped  lo  Mr.  Croker. 

Match  5th,  1833. 
My  dear  Ckoker, 

Thanks  for  both  your  letters — chiefly  for  the  first,  which  drew 
sway  my  attentioa  from  the  House  of  CommoDs  and  Irish  dc- 
luitcs. 

It  is  odd  enough  that  at  a  large  dinner  I  had  yesterday  I  said 
that  I  thought  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  the  chief  Conservative  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  tlial  all  I  feared  was,  thai  he  would 
diminish  his  efficiency  and  usefulness  in  the  Conservative  line 
by  taking  his  steps  too  rapidly  in  advance.  I  instanced  his  doc- 
trine about  officers  in  the  artny,  and  the  superior,  almost  ex- 
clusive, fitness  of  gentlemen  fur  a  military  commission,  as  a 
doctrine  better  suited  to  the  atmoaphere  of  France  in  1784  or 
1785,  than  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Perhaps  he  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  but  f  admired  and 
wondered  at  his  boldness  in  telling  it. 

Now  for  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a  good  one  lo  speak 
lo,  but  that  circumstance  does  not  diminish  my  fear  of  it.  It  is 
not  the  suggestion  of  confidence  and  vanity,  but  it  is  sober  truth, 
when  1  tell  you  that  on  Friday  night  I  could  have  moved  it  just 
the  other  way.  Perhaps  not  Friday  night,  but  on  Wednesday 
night,  if  I  had  chosen  to  follow  Lord  Althorp,  with  his  lame  ac- 
counts of  providing  for  Crown  witnesses  with  good  places  in  the 
Police ;  of  some  man  who  had  actually  received  a  Ihreai  thai  his 
winnowing  machine  should  be  bnmt ;  nay,  of  a  clergyman,  who 
absolutely  had  had  panes  of  glass  broken — if  I  had  followed 
him,  given  an  account  of  English  crimes  within  the  same  period, 
and  asked,  as  Perceval  once  asked  of  an  excited  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  language  of  true  eloquence,  "  Will  you  hang  a  dog 
upon  such  evidence?"  I  could  have  trampled  the  Bill  to  dust. 
What  does  this  show  ?  That  there  is  no  steadiness  in  the  House, 
ihai  it  is  subject  to  any  impulse,  that  the  force  of  party  con- 
nections, by  which  alone  a  Government  can  hope  to  pursue  a 
consistent  course,  is  quite  paralyzed.  Three  times  already,  with 
reference  to  three  different  measures,  the  Government  has  said, 
in  the  most  childish  manner,  that  if  not  passed  they  intend  to 
reagn. 
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My  belief  is,  that  the  Reform  Bill  has  worked  for  three  weeks 
solely  from  this,  that  the  Conservatives  have  been  too  honest  to 
unite  with  the  Radicals.  They  might  have  united  ten  times 
without  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  They  might  unite  on  twenty 
clauses  of  the  Irish  Bill. 

And  what  is  to  happen  then  ?  The  question  is  not,  Can  you 
turn  out  a  Government  ?  but,  Can  you  keep  in  any  Grovemment 
and  stave  off  confusion  ? 

What  must  be  the  value  of  that  change  in  the  Constitution 
which  rests  for  its  success  upon  the  forbearance  and  abstinence 
of  parties  ? — which  intended  to  sacrifice  Tories  as  a  party — which 
appeared  to  have  sacrificed  them — and  which  now  appeals  to 
them  as  a  protection,  almost  the  sole  protection,  from  anarchy. 

What  are  we  doing  at  this  moment  ?  We  are  making  the  Re* 
form  Bill  work  ;  we  are  falsifying  our  own  predictions,  which 
would  be  realised  without  our  active  interference  ;  we  are  pro- 
tecting the  authors  of  the  evil  from  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
It  is  right  we  should  do  this,  but  I  must  say  that  it  was  expect- 
ing more  than  human  institutions,  intended  to  govern  the  un- 
ruly passions  and  corrupt  natures  of  human  beings,  ought  to 
calculate  upon.  Ever  affectionately  yours. 

My  dear  Croker, 

Robert  Peeu 

Three  weeks  later,  it  was  evident  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  be- 
lieved the  time  to  be  at  hand  when  his  long  cherished  projects 
could  be  matured. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Hertford. 

March  25tli. 

I  went  to  Whitehall  Gardens  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  and  found  him 
in  much  the  same  opinions ;  but  to  my  great  surprise  appar- 
ently resolved  to  accept  office  and  make  battle.  He  spoke  with 
great  firmness  and  spirit,  said  he  would  do  his  duty,  and,  if  neces- 
sar)',  venture  to  attempt  a  ministry,  though  he  might  think  that 
it  could  not  last  a  fortnight,  but  he  said  he  would  never  give  up 
his  principles  to  that  House  of  Commons  ;  he  would  be  leader, 
and  not  led.  He  would  try  whether  Grovemment  could  be 
carried  on,  and  after  a  fair  experiment,  he  at  least  would  have 
done  his  part.  I  gave  him  no  encouragement,  having  no  hope 
myself,  but  I  could  not  deny  that  what  he  said  was  reasonable. 
He  seemed  to  think  there  would  be  an  entirely  new  combination, 
of  which  the  currency  questions  would  be  the  basis.    On  that 
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!ie  was  firm,  but  foresaw  that  Radicals  and  Ullra-Tories  would 
unite  against  him. 

The  opportunity  did  not  actually  arrive  till  the  following  year, 
but  the  intervening  months  were  not  lost.  It  was  noticed  that 
\  Sir  Robert  Peel  gradually  withdrew  more  and  more  from  the 
Dultc  of  Wellington,  whose  views  upon  reform,  and  upon  other 
questions  which  divided  parties,  were  quite  unchanged  by  all 
that  had  happened. 

Ti£  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Croker.       . 
\  5tr>th(iclds27e,  March  6th.  1833. 

I  MV  DEAR  CroKEB, 

I  will  endeavour  to  obtain  for  you  the  details  which  you  re- 
quire regarding  the  state  of  the  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  know  none,  excepting  regarding  this  county.  I 
have  compared  notes  with  others,  and  I  thinic  that  all  agree  in 
the  same  stori-.  The  revolution  is  made,  that  is  to  say,  that 
power  is  transferred  from  one  class  of  society,  the  gentlemen  of 
England,  professing  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
another  class  of  society,  the  shopkeepers,  being  dissenters  from 
the  Church,  many  of  them  Socinians,  others  atheists, 

I  don't  think  that  the  influence  of  property  in  this  country  is 
in  the  abstract  diminished.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  gentry  have 
as  many  followers  and  influence  as  many  voters  at  elections  as 
ever  they  did. 

But  a  new  democratic  influence  has  been  introduced  into  elec- 
tions, the  copy-holders  and  free-holders  and  lease-holders  resid- 
ing in  towns  which  do    not  themselves    return    members  to 
Parliament.     These  are  all  dissenters  from  the  Church,  and  are 
I   everywhere  a  formidably  active  party  against  the  aristocratic 
e  of  the  Landed  Gentry.     But  this  is  not  all.    There  are 
I  dissenters  in  every  village  in  the  country;  they  are  the  black- 
I  &mith,  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  &c.  &c.     The  new  influence 
I   established  in  the  towns  has  drawn  these  to  their  party  ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  see  to  what  a  degree  it  is  a  dissenting  interest.     I 
have  known  instances  of  a  dissenting  clerk  in  the  oflice  of  the 
I  agent  in  a  county  of  an  aristocratical  candidate,  making  himself 
active  in  the  canvass  of  these  dissenters,  to  support  the  partyin 
the  town  at  the  election. 

Then  add  intimidation  and  audacity,  which  always  accompany 
icvoluUooary  proceedings ;  occasioning  breach  of  promise  to 
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vote  for  the  aristocratical  candidate,  and  forcing  some  to  stay 
away  to  guard  their  property,  and  }  ou  have  the  history  of  many 
unsuccessful  contests  in  counties. 

That  which  passed  here  passed  in  Northamptonshire  and 
Gloucestershire,  but  most  particularly  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
counties.  The  mischief  of  the  reform  is  that  whereas  democracy 
prevailed  heretofore  only  in  some  places,  it  now  prevails  every- 
where. There  is  no  place  exempt  from  it  In  the  great  ma- 
jority it  is  preponderant 

To  this,  add  the  practice  of  requiring  candidates  to  pledge 
themselves  to  certain  measures,  which  is  too  common  even  among 
the  best  class  of  electors,  and  the  readiness  of  candidates  to  give 
these  pledges,  and  you  will  see  reason  to  be  astonished  that  we 
should  even  now  exist  as  a  nation. 

What  do  you  think  of  Lord  Truro  pledging  himself  to  revise 
the  currency!!! 

I  was  aware  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  opinions,  and  I  say  the 
truth  is  that  he  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  landed 
proprietors  in  England.  He  receives  above  forty  thousand  a 
year  from  his  land.  He  does  not  owe  a  shilling  ;  and  has  money 
in  the  funds.  He  has  discovered  that  they  have  gone  too  far, 
and  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  destruction  of  one  description 
of  property,  will  draw  after  it  the  destruction  of  alL 

I  happen  to  know  that  his  opinion  upon  the  state  of  affairs 
does  not  much  differ  from  my  own. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Croker. 

March  15  th. 

Arrived  at  Strathfieldsayc,  and  found  only  the  Duke  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  After  dinner,  the  Duke  spoke  most  de- 
spondingly  of  the  public  prospects.  He  did  not  see  what  there 
was  to  stop,  or  even  check,  the  revolution,  and  said  that  what- 
ever we  must  think  of  the  Ministers,  and  the  conduct  by  which 
they  had  brought  us  to  this  pass,  we  had  nothing  to  do  now, 
as  honest,  nay  as  selfish  men,  but  to  endeavour  to  keep  them 
on  their  legs ;  we  should  not  be  able  to  do  so  long,  and  that 
after  them  would  come  chaos,  but  we  at  least  should  do  all  in 
our  power  to  delay  the  confusion.  Arbuthnot  was  angry  with 
the  Duke  for  talking  so  openly,  and  in  so  desponding  a  tone, 
and  begged  of  me  when  the  Duke  returns  (for  he  goes  to  town 
to-morrow),  and  we  should  be  alone,  to  suggest  to  him  that  such 
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^^Hdisheartening  language  was  the  certain  way  to  accelerate  the 

^^Bruin.     [  said  that  I  doubted  whether  a  false  confidence  was  not 

^^^unore  dangcruus;  that  I  had  in  my  speeches  and  writings  ex- 

^^Tprcssed  hopes  that  I  did  not  feel,  because  it  was  thoiigbt  ex- 

■       pedient  by  my  friends,  but  that  I  did  not  think  that  it  did  any 

good  ;  that  I  did  not  thinlc  anything  could  do  good,  but  tliat 

truth  was,  I  thought,  more  likely  to  have  some  good  effect  by 

alarming  men  who  really  do  not  seem  to  suspect  the  mine  ovtr 

which  they  are  walking;  but  I  said  that  certainly  I  should  tell 

_        tlie  Duke  what  he  thought.     They  all  went  away  ;  the  Duke  to 

I  town  to  dine  with  Lord  Salisbury.  I  remained  alone  at  Strath- 
fields.aye.  The  Duke  came  back  next  day,  and  when  we  re- 
newed the  conversation,  he  said  that  he  thought  the  operation 
of  tiie  Reform  Bill,  tliough  it  would  probably  be  slow,  was 
Devertbeless  sure.  The  old  aristocraticat  interest  has  great 
Blamina,  and  will  hold  together  a  long  while,  but  seeing  how  it 
has  yielded  before  this  shock  when  in  its  entire  strength,  what 
is  it  to  do  in  a  succession  of  shocks,  each  of  which  will  give 
fresh  powers  to  the  democracy  ?  My  opinion  is  that  a  demo- 
cracy, once  set  a-going,  must  sooner  or  later  work  itself  out  till 
it  ends  in  anarchy,  and  that  some  kind  uf  despotism  must  then 
come  to  restore  society.  How  long  we  may  take  in  going 
through  that  process  depends  on  circumstances,  but  I  myself  do 

I  not  see  how  the  encroaching  power  of  the  people  out  of  doors 
on  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  encroaching  powers  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Crown,  is 
lo  be  checked  and  brought  back  to  its  fair  balance. 
Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Hertford. 
April  i5ih. 
So  Fred.  Robinson  [Lord  Goderich]  is  an  earl,  the   Earl  of 
Kipon.     He  wanted  to  be  Earl  of  Kent  and  Earl  of  Harold,  but 
old   Lady   De   Grey  would   not  consent     You   recollect   that 
eighteen  yearsagowc  made  him  a  Duke  of   Fuss  and  Buslie. 
To  see  this  man,  who  was  our  plaything  and  butt,  grown  to  be 
an  carl,  and  by  such  means  !    A  viscount,  for  insulting  Castlc- 
reagh's  memory  by  his  desertion  to  Canning,  and  an  earl  for 
V  insulting  Canning's  by  apostacising  to  Grey!  and  the  King  to 
I.Bubmit  !     Such  examples  as  Stafford,  Cleveland,  Durham,  West- 
|ern,  and  Goderich,  will  have  degraded  the  peerage  so  much  as 
D  diminish  our  regret  for  its  approaching  and  inevitable  over- 
.     The  history  of  this  is  that  Goderich  refused  to  accept 
Privy  Seal,  and  said  that  if  Lord  Grey  pressed,  he  would  resign 
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all  and  break  up  the  Government.*  This  I  should  have  laughed 
at  as  an  idle  boast,  but  it  seems  Lord  Grey  felt  it  to  be  so 
serious,  that  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  accordingly  Fred 
is  an  earl,  and  is  to  have  an  extra  Garter.  If  wonder  were  a 
pleasure,  we  should  live  in  the  pleasantest  times  in  the  world. 

April  30th. 

I  told  you  that  six  weeks  ago  I  dined  at  Lady  Djrsart's  with 
Burdett,  and  that  he  was  talking  Conservative  language,  and  of 
his  own  difficulties  about  the  Assessed  Taxes.  In  the  course  of 
our  talk  I  told  him  that  I  saw  the  chance  of  an  earlier  and 
more  dangerous  question  than  the  Assessed  Taxes — the  Maii  Tax. 
"  Some  fine  evening,"  I  said,  "  when  no  expects  it,  Sir  William 
Ingleby  f  will  move  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax,  and  carry  it  by 
a  small  majority,  and  you  will  be  all  astonished  next  morning 
to  find  yourselves  with  a  deficit  of  five  millions  and  a  half  in 
your  revenue,  and  reduced  to  a  Property  Tax,  or,  in  other 
words,  confiscation."  Such  were  my  very  words,  remembered 
by  all  the  parties  present ;  and  lo !  on  Friday  evening,  no  one 
expecting  it,  Sir  William  Ingleby  got  up  and  moved  the  repeal 
of  half  the  malt  duty,  carries  it  by  a  small  majority,  and  throws 
the  Budget,  the  Ministry,  and  the  Revenue,  on  their  beam- 
ends.  When  the  majority  was  declared,  Althorp,  with  that 
stupidity  which  has  been  called  candour,  declared  that  he 
**lf(?7C'ed  to  the  decision  of  the  House  ;"  but  his  colleagues  had 
soon  sense  enough  to  see  that  the  bowing  to  the  decision  of  the 
House  was  no  such  easy  matter  ;  that  bowing  to  the  loss  of  2^ 
millions  of  malt  would  involve  the  loss  of  the  whole  5  millions 
of  malt,  and  the  3  millions  of  Assessed  Taxes,  for  the  repeal  of 
wliich  there  is  a  motion  pending  for  to-night,  and  that  the  loss 
of  8  millions,  with  great  doubts  whether  a  Property  Tax  can  be 
passed,  was  national  bankruptcy.  Their  first  thought,  founded 
on  Althorp's  silly  readiness  to  bow,  was  to  give  up  the  whole 
Malt  and  Assessed  Taxes,  .and  to  try  a  Property  Tax ;  their 
second,  I  believe,  was  to  resign*;  their  third,  was  to  endeavour 
to  get  the  House  to  rescind  Ingleby's  resolution  ;  and  this  they 
have  adopted,  thereunto,  I  opine,  much  induced  by  an  inti- 
mation which  Peel  sent  them  that  he  would  support  them  in 
that  course  with  all  his  strength. 

Accordingly,  last  night,  Althorp  backed  out  of  his  pledge  to 

♦  [The  story  is  differently  told  by  C  Grcvillc— *  Diaiy,*  iL  pw  367.] 
f  [Member  for  Linoolnshire.] 


bow  lo  the  decision  of  the  House,  by  declaring  that  he  only 
meant  thai  he  would  so  far  bow  as  not  to  take  a  second  division 
thai  nig/it.  He  then  stated  that  he  would,  on  the  motion  for  the 
repeal  oi  the  Assessed  Taxes  this  evening,  move  a  resolution 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  and  Assessed  Taxes  could  not  be  ef- 
fected without  laying  on  a  Property  Tax,  and  that  a  Property 
Tax  would  be  at  present  inexpedient.  You  will  obser\-e  that 
here  again  there  is  trick  and  juggle,  and  an  attempt  to  combine 
in  OIK  vote,  three  great  questions,  viz.,  to  rescind  the  vote  of 
Friday ;  to  negative  the  repeal  of  the  Assessed  Taxes  ;  and  to 
pledge  the  House  against  the  Property  Tax.  Bungling  and 
fraudful  as  the  whole  proceeding  is,  I  wish  it  success,  because 
1  am  sure  that  if  the  Ministers  be  beaten,  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  most  alarming  crisis.  Personal  or  even  political  difficulties 
are  not  insuperable,  but  a  financial  imbroglio  would  be  imme- 
diate anarchy  and  general  ruin.  Opinions  seem  much  divided 
as  CO  the  result  of  to-night  I  give  Ministers  a  large  ma- 
joriqf.* 

May  6lh, 
I  dined  on  Saturday  at  the  Academy  dinner ;  a  bad  exhibition 
and  a  very  dull  dinner.  Peel,  old  Bankes,  and  I  were  almost 
the  only  Tory  commoners,  and  there  was  such  an  overflowing 
of  Whigs  that  I  sat  between  Spring  Rice  and  the  Attomey- 
Geocral.  and  opposite  the  Solicitor.  In  old  times  no  Govern- 
ment officers  used  to  be  intruded  into  the  Whig  benches,  but 
now  the  Whigs  push  the  Tories  from  even  the  humblest  stools. 
Old  l-ady  de  Grey  is,  they  say,  dying.  1  suppose  my  Lord  Ripon 
will  grow  in  wealth  as  rapidly  as  he  has  grown  in  rank.  Ilob- 
housc  has,  in  consequence  of  his  pledges  upon  the  Assessed 
Taxes,  resigned,  not  his  office  only,  but  his  seat  for  Westminster. 
Nfibcxly  knows  why  he  resigned  both.  They  say  he  will  be  re- 
elected} (or  Westminster,  though  there  is  a  great  cry  against 
him ;  but  Col.  Evans  is  such  an  opponent  as  may  ensure  Hob- 
bouse  success.  The  ultra-Tories  have  set  up  one  of  their  young 
lawyers,  Mr.  Escott,  who  is  said  to  be  more  than  half-cracked. 
This  will  produce  nothing  but  triumph  to  the  Whigs.  Those 
uiirs-Tories  are  certainly  the  silliest  and  the  wildest  party  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  would  ruin  the  country  if  the  Whigs  had 
not  been  beforehand  with  them. 

'(Lcnl  Altbmp'*  amendment  was  carried  by  355  lo  157.] 
\  [Re  mm*  ddenltd  by  Colunet  de  Lacy  Evuu.  chiefly  through  the  unpopulariiy 
of  the  Badget.     HoUieiiM  wu  at  the  lime  Chiet  Secictuy  for  Ireluid.] 
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A  thing  however  has  just  occurred  which,  by  giving  the  Lords 
an  opportunity  of  doing  something,  may  postpone  the  necessity 
of  coming  into  direct  collision  with  the  Commons  at  present 
A  strange,  wild.  Navy  captain,  half  mad,  of  the  name  of  Charles 
Napier,  became  a  Radical  in  hopes  of  being  returned  for 
Portsmouth.  Failing  there,  he  has  turned  his  energies  towards 
Portugal,  has  engaged  with  Pedro  to  take  Sartorius's  place,  and 
has  collected  and  sailed  with  a  large  steamer,  a  couple  of  trans- 
ports, and  I, GOO  men.*  He  calls  himself,  I  am  told,  DonAlphonso 
de  Lcon^  or  some  such  thing,  and  means  to  pass  for  a  native  of- 
ficer. The  Duke  asked  Lord  Grey  last  night  in  the  Lords  if  he 
knew  anything  of  this  expedition.  Lord  Grey  said,  "No  more 
than  he  had,  like  the  Duke,  seen  in  the  ne^^-spapers ; "  upon 
which  the  Duke  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  Monday,  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King  to  maintain  a  bona-fide  neutrality. 

June  1st 
The  season  has  been  the  most  sickly  ever  known.  Everybody 
has  had  the  influenza,  as  it  is  called,  and  though  nobody,  or  very 
few  indeed,  have  died  of  iV,  it  seems  to  have  disposed  those  who 
have  it,  to  t.ake  the  opportunity  of  dying  of  any  other  disease 
they  may  happen  to  fall  in  with.  I  am  sorry  to  s<iy  that  poor 
Westmoreland  is  very  ill  with  it,  or  some  of  its  consequences, 
for  he  had  it,  recovered,  and  is  now  ill  again,  and  worse  than 
before.  That  and  76,  and  not  having  an  ounce  of  flesh  on  his 
bones,  alarms  us  for  our  old  friend.  Lady  Westmoreland  is  in 
town,  dutifully  preparing  herself  for  a  death-bed  reconciliation. 

June  14th. 
.  .  .  Met  Burdett,  with  whom  I  flatter  myself  I  am  become 
a  great  favourite.  We  dine  together  twice  a  week,  and  rail 
against  Radicals  and  revolutions,  and  cry  up  the  Tories  and  the 
Irish  Protestants.  Let  me  tell  you  what  happened  the  night 
before  last.  We  dined  at  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's.  I  was  talking 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  error  in  breaking  up  the  Tor}*^  Party  in  1801,  but  I 
said,  "  I  can't  expect  you.  Sir  Francis,  to  sympathise  with  me," 
upon  which  Burdett  made  a  sign  of  dissent,  and  Greorge  Sin- 
clair said,  **  But  Sir  Francis  was  a  Tory."  I  replied,  "  I  know 
he  was  born  a  Tory,  but  at  the  time  I  was  speaking  of  he  had 
been  thrown  by  circumstances  into  another  line."     On  which 

*  [The  "  strange,  wild"  captain  became  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier.  His  ex- 
pedition captured  Don  Miguel's  fleet,  and  settled  the  Portuguese  dispute^  which 
had  long  been  raging.] 


Btmlett  himself  interpuscd,  and  said,  cmphftlically,  "  /it  least  no 
0nt  (tM  wj-  that  1  was  rfer  a  VVAigS"     Is  not  liiai  capital  ? 

July  S'h- 
There  was  a  great  assembly  al  Lady  Londonderry's  last  night. 
I  titerally  only  walked  throtigh  the  rooms,  and  did  not  stop  five 
minutes.  Oveitnking  tlic  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  hall,  he 
sent  away  his  carriage  and  we  walked  to  his  house  together. 
He  says  that  wc  are  coming  to  a  iffaii  lock,  [hat  these  men  can- 
not work  the  machine,  nor  does  he  believe  that  any  other  set  of 
en  can. 

Peel  is  now  as  bad  as  I  am.  He  thinks  this  House  of  Com- 
mnos  is  more  inveterately  hostile  to  the  Church  than  he  had 
appichended,  and  begins  to  think  that  its  overthrow  is  quite 
certain.  In  the  meanwhile  the  people  are  quiet,  the  harvest 
very  promising,  fair  prices,  and  a  good  deal  of  trade.  These 
lavourable  circumstances  make  things  go  smooth. 

From  lh<  Diary. 

%<ath  Augvtt,  1833. — Parliament  is  up.     The  King  closed  the 

ssion  In  person.  He  was  received  by  the  people  with  indiffer- 
ence. The  mob  observed  that  he  spat  out  of  the  window  of  the 
carriage,  as  he  went  along,  and  said  ''  George  IV.  would  not  have 
done  that"  Kings  arc  but  mortals,  and  must  spit,  but  I  agree 
with  the  mob,  they  had  belter  not  do  so  out  the  window  of  the 
state  coach.  I  believe  he  is  very  sick  of  his  r6U  of  reformer,  for 
ye  about  him  talk  in  that  tone  ;  meanwhile  he  gives  dinners 
and  makes  speeches  like  a  Lord  Mayor. 

Sir  Henry  Goodriche  is  dead  of  inflammation,  at  his  seat  in 
Ireland,  which  he  had  lately  inherited  with  16,000/.  a  year ;  and 
be  had  nearly  as  much  more  before.  He  has  left  it  all  to  a 
friend,  Mr.  Holyoake,  and  1  suppose  the  Melton  hounds,  which 
he  had  begun  with  last  season. 

The  two  Buonapartes  are  still  here — rivals  for  the  expected 
vacancy  in  France — Joseph  as  Emperor,  Lucien  as  President. 
Joseph  b  a  fool,  but  will  show  that  he  is  not  so  great  a  one  as 
be  is  supposed,  by  giving  up  the  game  and  going  back  to 
America.  Liicicn  is  fool  enough  to  imagine  that  lit  has  a 
party  in  France.  Tis  true  enough  the  movement  parly  would 
be  glad  to  make  use  of  him,  and  perhaps  will  try  it,  but  nut 
a  living  soul  cares  twopence  about  him,  and  if  he  were  to- 
morrow to  succeed  Louis  Philippe  he  would  be  overturned  iu 
three  weeks. 
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7M  September. — ^White's  empty.  I  am  alone  in  the  room. 
Crockford's  looks  equally  deserted,  and  the  town  itself  looks 
thinner  than  I  ever  remember  it 

Well,  Sutton  is  Sir  Charles.  He  left  town  to-day  for  Dover. 
He  says  in  a  note  to  me  "  that  he  is  proud  of  his  order,  and  more 
proud  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  has  received  it" 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  me  a  laughable  solution  of  the 
riddle.  He  says  the  Speaker's  speech  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords, 
praising  the  Ministers  and  their  sessional  labours,  was  so  mani- 
festly irony  zxi^  persiflage^  that  Lord  Grey,  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  it  was  all  serious,  proposed  the  red  ribbon ;  at  all  events, 
Lord  Grey  claims  the  whole  merit,  but  this  does  not  seem  quite 
consistent  with  Sutton's  '^  pride  at  all  the  circumstances." 

20M  September, — Our  King  gave  on  Monday  week  one  of  his 
trumpet  dinners  to  the  officers  commanding  regiments,  and 
made,  as  usual,  a  speech,  which  was  all  about  and  against  Louis 
Philippe.  "  They  say  that  I  follow  the  Citizen  King.  So  I  do 
with  my  eye  !  I  have  my  eye  on  all  his  movements.  I  know  that 
our  natural  enemy  has  not  changed  her  dislike  of  us.  Sharpen 
your  swords^  gentlemen,  for  'tis  you  I  must  depend  upon  to  up- 
hold the  dignity  and  interests  of  old  England."  Such,  and  even 
more  offensive,  was,  I  hear,  his  Majesty's  allusion  to  his  royal 
brother.  I  suppose  it  must  be  exaggerated,  but  when  he  begins 
to  talk  after  dinner,  il  prend  le  mors  aux  dents.  They  add  that 
Palmerston  was  by,  and  said,  "  Poor  man,  he  means  the  Emperor 
of  Russia." 

Last  Monday  there  was  a  dinner  of  the  Guards.  The  first 
toast  after  dinner  was  given  by  H.M.,  "  the  King  of  Prussia," 
without  any  motive  that  appears,  except,  indeed,  that  Bulow 
happened  to  be  at  table.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  there  ; 
he  came  up  from  Woodford  on  purpose.  His  health  also  was 
drunk  with  great  eulogium. 

In  the  autumn  of  1833  a  pamphlet  appeared  which  caused  a 
great  stir  in  political  circles.  Quotations  from  its  pages  ap- 
peared in  nearly  all  the  papers,  and  the  essay  itself  speedily  ran 
through  two  or  three  editions. .  It  was  entitled,  "The  Reformed 
Ministry  and  the  Reformed  Parliament,"  and  its  object  was  to 
show  that  all  the  alarms  and  predictions  to  which  utterance  had 
been  given  by  the  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill,  between  1830 
and  1832,  were  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  subsequent  course  of 


events.  Il  soon  became  known  that  the  Ministrj- had  practically 
adopted  this  trrxhure  as  their  own,  and  that  one  or  more  of  their 
number  bad  even  taken  a  part  ia  the  work  of  compiling  it. 
I^nl  Brougham  had  certainly  contributed  many  pages  ;  Lord 
Althorp  and  Lord  Melbourne,  it  was  whispered,  had  both  had  a 
hand  in  it.  The  writer,  or  writers,  ridiculed  the  "suspicions 
expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  "  and  the  "  terrors  of  Mr. 
Crokcr."  They  maintained  that  the  work  of  Parliament  had 
been  done  as  well  as  ever — if  not  better ;  that  the  members  were 
"genUcmCD,"  a  boast  which  could  not  be  made  of  many  former 
Parliaments.  Mr.  Croker  replied  to  this  pamphlet  in  the  Quar- 
Uriy  Ret'teif,*  and  both  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  supplied  him  with  copious  notes  on  certain  points  to  aid 
him  in  his  work.  The  case  of  Key,  referred  to  by  Sir  R  Peel, 
was  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  was  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Croker:  "He  gets  an  illegal  contract,  continues  to  sit, 
and  vote,  and  more,  and  divide  in  contempt  of  all  law ;  then 
asks  an  appointment  for  his  son,  and  when  the  Minister  hesi- 
tates (o  appoint  a  lad  of  eighteen,  asks  it  for  his  eldest  son,  a 
man  of  twenty-two,  and  obtains  it ;  and  then  it  turns  out  that 
he  has  but  one  son,  and  the  rejected  lad  is  "the  appointed  officer 
— and  appointed  to  what  ?  To  be  inspector  of  the  article.; 
nisbed  under  the  lather's  illegal  contract." 


Sir  Roherl  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Drayton  Manor,  September 
Mv  DEAR  CbOKER, 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  not  read  nor  have  I  seen  the 
MfnlMerial  pamphlet.  I  saw  some  extracts  from  it  in  the  news- 
papers, which  sated  my  appetite  for  such  reading. 

I  cannot  see  much  ground  for  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  results  of  last  session. 

Look  how  the  business  was  done,  and  cite  the  report  of  the 
Timet  for  the  inattention  and  indecent  clamour  which  marked 
almost  every  night's  debate  after  an  hour  not  by  any  means 
UDUSually  late. 

However,  the  business  was  got  through.     It  certainly  was. 


'  VoL  y\  October,   1S3]  t  onide  mitiied  "The  Relonn  Ministry  and  Fat- 
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but  it  was  only  got  through  because  that  which  we  prophesied 
took  place ;  namely,  that  the  pK>pular  assembly  exercised 
tacitly  supreme  power,  that  the  House  of  Lords — to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  collisions-declined  acting  upon  that  which  was 
notoriously  the  deliberate  judgment  and  conviction  of  a  ma- 
jority.    I  allude  particularly  to  the  Irish  Church  Bill 

With  respect  to  that  Bill,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  course 
taken  was  taken  in  spite  of  the  opinions  of  two  out  of  three 
branches  of  the  Legislature. 

If  I  were  to  write  on  Reform  and  its  consequences^  I  should 
take  Key's  case  as  my  text — the  very  worst  case  of  which  I  have 
any  recollection.  The  man  himself,  twice  Lord  Mayor  by  the 
voice  of  the  reforming  people — the  giver  of  dinners  to  the  Re- 
forming Cabinet — the  Baronet  of  Reform.  This  fellow,  the 
City  member  of  Reform,  getting  an  illegal  contract,  procuring 
the  nomination  of  his  son  as  the  inspector  of  the  father's  con- 
tract articles — the  son  not  eighteen — appointed  "in  spite  of 
Church/'  by  that  very  Government  which  had  afterwards  the 
baseness  to  hold  up  Church — the  Tory  appointee — as  the  de- 
linquent, when  they  knew  that  they  had  rejected  his  advice  and 
despised  his  remonstrances. 

I  should  take  also  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  the 
Calthorpc  Street  affair.  I  should  take  the  first  day's  e\'idence 
of  the  Police  Commissioners,  from  which,  unless  the  evidence 
has  been  since  garbled  in  publication,  it  will  clearly  appear 
that  the  Government  authorised  the  dispersion  of  the  meeting, 
and  seven  wreks  aftenvards  denied  that  they  had  so  authorised 
it,  and  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  Commissioners  until  it  was 
])r()ved— that  a  letter  written  by  the  Commissioners  the  day 
after  the  meeting,  and  which  had  remained  unacknowledged 
and  unquestioned  for  eight  weeks,  expressly  recited  the  au- 
thority of  the  Home  Secrctarj'  of  State  as  that  upon  which  the 
meeting  had  been  dispersed. 

When  this  fact  came  out,  and  when  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  shown  to  be  praiseworthy,  then  did  I  myself 
hear  in  the  Committee  Room,  without  communication  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  tell  the  Com- 
missioners that  their  report  was  admitted  to  be  correct,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  longer  any  question  about  the  authority 
to  disperse. 

But  resid  the  evidence,  and  see  how  the  matter  is  stated  there, 
for  I  know  more  than  one  case  last  session  in  which  the  evi- 


e  when  printed  has  hardly  been  recognised  as  the  same  by 
e  who  heard  it  orally  delirered. 

Ever  aScctionalcly  yours, 

R.  P. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Croker." 

Walmer  Castle,  September  joth. 

Mr  DEiAR  Ckoker, 
1  don't  know  thai  I  could  have  been  of  much  use  to  you  in 
appling  with  the  Ministerial  pamphlet,  if  I  had  not  made 
mistake,  as  I  find  I  have,  of  a  week  in  the  lime  at  which 
Ml  was  desirous  of  hearing  from  me  ;  as  I  have  here  no  means 
i  obtaining  accurate  information  from  documents,  and  I  am 
irnre  that  in  such  cases  one's  memory  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
lul  liaving  looked  into  the  pamphlet,  and  considered  the  siib- 
xtgcni-mlly,  I  nm  about  to  give  you  my  views  of  the  mode  in 
ihich  it  ought  to  be  answcred. 

Although  the  work  is  a  very  flimsy  one,  and  is  full  of  ex- 
ggcmiions  and  falsehoods,  it  is  calculated  to  make,  and  has 
an  impression  in  favour  of  those  who  certainly  wrote  it 
-I  mean  the  Ministers  ihcinselves. 

I  tliink  that  ihc  object  of  the  answer  ought  to  be  to  show 
Utt  (he  Parliament  which  has  been  formed,  and  the  measures 
'hich  are  applauded  in  the  pamphlet,  are  equally  the  legiti- 
lalc  offspring  of  the  dissolution  of  the  iist  April,  1831  ;  and  of 
»c  King  placing  himself  by  that  Act,  and  by  the  mode  of  carry- 
ig  it  into  execution,  at  the  head  of  the  party  whose  object  Jiad 
cen  (cir  nearly  two  centuries  to  pull  down  the  institutions  of 
le  country.  Instead  of  protecting  them.  It  was  with  such 
icasures  in  view  that  tlic  electors  of  the  empire  were  called 
tpon  to  elect  Members  delegated  for  the  purpose  of  pulling 
5wn  llic  ancient  constitution  and  institutions  of  the  Mon- 
rhy.  These  measures  were  to  be  the  reward  of  the  parties  in 
le  country  which  enabled  the  Ministers  to  attain  their  purpose. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  Ministers  had  any  immediate  oh- 
«  in  view,  excepting  the  legitimate  one  to  party  men  of  keep- 
ig  their  rivals  the  Tories  out  of  power  for  ever.  It  is  extraor- 
innry  that  the  Monarch  should  not  have  been  sensible  of  the 
iRKequenccs  to  himself  and  his  successors,  of  success  in  the 

*  |Tbc  Dake  of  Wcllinglon's  memorandum  is  very  long  and  much  of  it  was 
mIdH  hiln  Mf.  Croker*!   Qmarlrrly  Rmiew&!\\t^t.     Apart  of  the  document 
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attainment  of  even  this  limited  object  The  Tories  are  avowedly 
tlie  great  landed,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  and  funded 
proprietors  of  the  country  ;  the  Church  almost  to  a  man,  the 
Universities,  the  great  majority  of  the  learned  professions  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  of  the  Professors  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
of  the  Corporations  of  the  Empire,  &c.  This  is  the  party  to  be 
excluded  for  ever  from  power.  This  was  the  object  of  the  Min- 
isters ;  and  it  is  the  repeated  boast  of  their  pamphlet  that  they 
have  attained  it. 

If  they  have  succeeded,  as  they  have  boasted  that  they  have, 
what  becomes  of  the  King  ?  He  is  either  in  their  hands  for 
ever,  or  he  is  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Radical 
Administration. 

The  Ministers  pretend  that  they  have  effected  much  in  the 
way  of  economical  reform  of  the  Government  in  all  its  branches^ 
and  particularly  in  putting  down  and  rendering  impossible  in 
future  a  Government  by  corruption  or  patronage.  My  belief 
is  that  we  have  all  done  too  much  in  the  way  of  economical  re- 
form. We  have  deprived  the  King  of  the  power  of  rewarding 
those  who  serve  him  faithfully,  and  of  relieving  the  unavoidable 
distress  of  the  meritorious  among  his  subjects,  who  by  these 
measures  of  ours  have  been  thrown  upon  the  bounty  of  indi- 
viduals. But  they  deceive  themselves  and  the  public  when  they 
tcU  us  that  they  have  put  down  corruption  or  government  by 
patronage. 

*  4t  4t  4t  *  4t 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  the  other 
measures.  They  are  of  the  same  description,  and  that  relating 
to  education  upon  the  same  principle.  The  Irish  Church  Bill, 
together  with  the  measures  above  referred  to  relating  to  Tithes, 
must  destroy  the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland.  We  must  not 
consider  the  Church  of  England,  whether  in  England  or  in  Ire* 
land,  as  a  religious  establishment  only.  It  promotes  and  en- 
courages learning  among  its  ministers,  as  well  as  piety,  moral- 
ity, good  manners,  and  civilization.  The  clergy  are  composed 
of  the  best-educated  gentry  of  the  country.  They  owe  much  of 
their  influence,  particularly  among  the  higher  classes,  to  their 
education  and  manners.  But  deprive  the  Church  of  its  digni- 
ties, its  honours  and  emoluments  ;  pay  the  clergyman  no  more 
than  is  necessary  for  his  bare  subsistence,  and  to  enable  him  to 
rear  a  family  in  the  cheapest  and  worst  way  in  which  a  family 
can  be  reared,  and  we  shall  soon  deprive  the  Church  of  those 


tntunenis  which  have  gi^'Cii  it  strength  and  efficiency  as  we)i 
H  credit. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  erudition  will  exist  in  the 
etmmiy  when  deprived  of  its  reward  and  driven  from  the 
Church.  It  is  certain  that  the  Church  of  England,  religion, 
monlity.  and  good  manners,  will  suffer. 

Tlie  real  topic  of  the  pamphlet  is  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
GoTCmmeoL 

Tltc  foreign  policy  of  England  should  be  to  maintain  peace. 
Bat  only  for  herself  but  between  the  powers  of  the  world.  This 
should  be  her  policy,  not  only  because  she  can  have  no  interest 
io  a  change  of  the  state  of  possession  of  the  several  powers,  or 
is  any  other  change,  whether  constitutional  or  olher,  which 
could  tend  to  alter  their  relative  strength ;  but  because  she  lias 
the  most  extensive  commercial  relations  depending  upon  peace 
with  each  and  all  the  powers  of  the  world,  the  interruption  of 
vhich  must  be  injurious  to  her  prosperity.  There  is  but  one 
exception  to  the  existence  of  such  commercial  relations,  and 
■  1  is  in  our  intercourse  with  France  ;  yet  it  will  be  seen  that 
t  is  the  power  which  the  existing  administration  has  almost 
exclusively  favoured. 

There  are  two  modes  of  preserving  peace  ;  the  one  by  main- 
tainii^  the  existing  relations  between  the  several  powers,  sup- 
porting the  weak  against  the  strong  by  the  aid  of  the  alliances 
formed  at  the  period  of  the  settlement  of  Europe  in  1814-1815  ; 
Ibe  other  by  submitting  to  the  pretensions  and  encroachments 
rvolutionarj'  France,  and  by  rather  forcing  the  advanced 
guard  of  revolution  than  checking  the  propensity  of  the  consuls 
of  the  Tuileries  to  embark  in  such  projects. 

•  «**** 

The  great  affairs  are  Holland  and  Portugal.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  preceding  Government  had  determined  that  they 
Vould  not  inlerfere  by  arms,  to  restore  and  maintain  the  author- 
ity ol  the  King  of  Hottand  in  Belgium.  They  were  sensible 
that  they  could  not  maintain  this  authority  without  the  forma- 
tion and  permanent  maintenance  in  the  country  of  a  formidable 
army ;  which  at  that  moment  of  revolutionary  excitement  might 
have  led  to  war,  in  which  the  extreme  opinions  prevailing  in 
Europe  would  have  been  ranged  against  each  other.  We  ihere- 
iorc,  upon  the  request  of  the  King  of  Holland,  entered  into 
conference  with  our  allies,  France  included,  upon  the  best 
DS  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest  in  the  Netherlands ;  and 
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the  first  act  of  the  Conference  was  to  make  an  arrangement  for 
suspending  h'>stili::es  between  the  belligerents,  taking  from 
each  an  engagement  that  the  treaty  of  suspension  of  hostilities 
should  be  carried  into  execution. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  late  Government  declared  that  *Uhe 
two  parties  should  fight  no  more;**  and  ** established  the  prin- 
ciple of  liparatien." 

That  which  the  late  Government  did  was  to  settle  an  armis- 
tice unlimited  in  point  of  time  :  and,  as  usuaL  the  positions  -to 
be  taken  bv  the  troops  of  each  of  the  belligerents^  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  was  not  even  considered.  This  is  quite 
clear  bv  the  perusal  of  the  first  protocols  of  Nov.,  1S30. 

It  is  most  important  to  Great  Britain  that  Holland  should 
be  in  a  state  of  security,  independence  and  prosperity.  Bel- 
grium  is  not  hn  object  of  interest  to  us  excepting  for  the  sake 
of  Holland  in  the  first  place ;  and  next  for  the  sake  of  the 
North  of  Europe.  It  is  important  that  Belgium  should  be  in- 
dependent of  France,  not  only  for  the  security  of  Holland  and 
the  North  of  Europe,  but  because  France,  even  if  so  disposed, 
cannot  remain  at  peace  if  in  pK>ssession  of  Belgium.  She  must 
extend  herself  to  the  Rhine ;  «ind  when  upK>n  the  Rhine  she 
would  find  herself  not  so  secure  as  she  is  at  present  till  she 
shc>uld  bring  her  left  flank  to  the  ocean. 

This  is,  however,  antiquated  stuff  in  these  days.  I  confess 
that  I  was  disposed  to  act  upon  these  principles  ;  and  having 
got  France  into  the  Conference,  and  thus  under  control,  I  was 
disposed  to  wait  till  the  revolutionary  fever  in  Belgium  had 
subsided,  and  till  the  King  of  Holland  should  have  organized 
the  military  resources  of  Holland ;  and  I  should  then  have 
sought  the  reunion  of  Belgium  and  Flolland  under  a  different 
form,  but  one  which  would  have  equally  provided  for  the  secu- 
rity of  Holland  and  the  North  of  Europe,  and  would  have  kept 
Belgium  out  of  the  hands  of  France. 

Instead  of  taking  this  prudent  course,  our  wise  rulers,  hav- 
ing allowed  France  to  arm  before  they  had  been  a  week  in  office, 
in  less  than  a  month  recognised  the  independence  of  Belgium 
by  the  Protocol  of  the  20th  December,  1830.  They  took  this 
course  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  Dutch  Plenipotentia- 
ries who  were  upon  this  occasion  turned  out  of  the  Confer- 
ence.    This  last  step  was  a  breach  of  the  engagements  of  the 

Convention  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

♦  »  *  »  *  * 
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The  coDduct  of  the  Ministers  towards  the  Throne  desen-es 
tUtentioD.  Why  were  ihe  Supplies  postponed  till  the  second 
week  in  Allgu^t  ?  But  really  the  time  is  come  when,  if  pos- 
sible, we  ought  to  looii  a  little  higher,  and  to  warn  the  King  of 
his  own  danger.  The  rights  of  his  subjects  are  violated,  their 
property  is  plundered,  the  interests  of  the  commerce  of  his 
subjects  are  neglected;  the  allies  of  his  cause  are  abandoned 
to  the  attacks  of  the  ancient  rivals  of  this  country  or  of  revolu- 
tionists, and  the  influence  of  this  country  in  Europe  is  lost.  All 
I  this  is  the  produce  of  three  years  of  a  Government  of  Popula- 
rity! I  do  not  much  recommend  that  any  notice  should  be 
Vtnken  of  the  regulation  respecting  army  punishments.  This 
citation  is  very  injurious  to  discipline.  I  believe  that  if  it  is 
Uiscusscd  it  n-ill  be  discovered  that  it  is  more  so  than  it  is  now 
Hipposcd  to  be ;  and  that  the  explanation  of  the  ambiguities 
which  it  contains  will  render  it  still  worse.  I  do  nut  at  present 
:ollcct  other  points  to  be  attended  to. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely,  ' 

WELLINfiTOH. 

In  the  year  1834  there  is,  unfortunately,  a  great  gap  in  Mr. 
Crokcr's  correspondence.  His  own  letters  were  no  longer 
copied  regularly  into  his  books,  and  few  of  the  communica- 
lioDS  which  reached  him  from  his  friends  appear  to  have  been 
preserved.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  were  destroyed  by  Mr. 
Crokcr.  for  in  other  years,  before  and  after  1834,  he  saved 
everything.  The  probability  is  that  in  some  way  or  other  the 
letters  were  lost  after  his  death.  Thus  it  happens  that  there  is 
very  little  in  the  correspondence  respecting  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  events  of  the  year — the  resignation 
of  Lord  Grey,  the  accession  to  power  and  speedy  downfall  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  tlie  debates  in  the  House  on  the  motion  to 
ilipply  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  to  secular  pur- 
poses, or  on  the  attempt  to  get  a  renewal  of  the  Coercion  Bill, 
There  is  little  to  fill  up  the  blank  which  intervenes  between 
the  be|;inning  of  the  year,  and  the  summons  to  office  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  month  of  December.  One  of  the  few  re- 
maining letters  relates  to  a  resolution  brought  forward  in  the 
flousc  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  March,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume, 
.  for  the   repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.     It  possesses  great  interest, 
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from  the  fact  that  it  shows  how  decidedly  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
of  opinion  that  the  landed  interest  was  called  upon  to  bear 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  public  and  local  burdens,  and  there- 
fore that  it  was  entitled  to  some  form  of  protection,  in  a  pro- 
portion at  least  "  equivalent  to  the  excess  "  thrust  upon  it 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr,  Croktr. 

Whitehall  Gardeni,  Bfarch  24thy  1814. 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  have  not  heard  the  names  of  any  members  who  specially 
were  reluctant  to  vote  with  Sir  James  Graham  against  Hume. 

The  lists  were  published,  and  I  suppose  it  may  be  inferred 
that  those  gave  the  most  reluctant  votes  whose  constituencies 
were  most  of  a  manufacturing  character. 

I  dare  say  that  Graham  was  put  forward  to  oppose  Hume's 
motion  partly  from  his  declared  opinions  on  the  Com  Laws, 
partly  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  Chairman  of 
the  Agricultural  Committee. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  the  debate  was  one  to  which  public 
attention  has  been  little  called. 

Lord  Darlington  concluded  his  speech  by  declaring  that  his 
chief  motive  for  abandoning  a  certain  amendment,  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  was  this,  that  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Government  (I  conclude  Lord  Grey)  had  sent  a  message  to  him, 
earnestly  entreating  him  to  withdraw  his  amendment ;  that  the 
pressing  of  it  would  create  disunion,  that  the  Government  was 
most  anxious  to  defeat  Hume  by  as  large  a  majority  as  possible. 

Now  the  Government  succeeded  in  their  wishes.  The  amend- 
ment was  withdrawn,  and  the  majority  was  unexpectedly  large.* 
But  with  what  decency  does  Poulett  Thompson — the  organ  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  a  department  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  f — retain  his  office 
when  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  are  united  against  his  opin- 
ions, and  conspire  with  his  political  opponents  to  defeat  those 
opinions  ? 

I  thought  the  maintenance  of  the  Com  Laws  was  left  in  the 
debate  to  rest  on  unsatisfactory  grounds — first,  a  sort  of  appeal 
ad  misericordiam  on  account  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  landed 
interest ;  secondly,  the  invidious  and  startling  argument — the 
landed  interest  as  the  most  important,  ought  to  be  a  favoured 

*  [Hie  majority  was  157 — 312  to  155.] 

t  [He  was  Ftesideat  of  the  Board  of  Trade.] 


ulus,  (or  the  benefit  of  which  (he  rest  of  the  cominunity  may 
ijMiipcrly  be  taxed, 

L  In  my  moroing  speech  I  took  this  line  : — I  will  for  the  present 
Eviiive.  witboul 'abandoning,  other  grounds;  but  1  will  show 
[  tlua  restrictions  on  the  import  of  corn  are  not  restrictions  par- 
I  lial  and  peculiar  in  ihcir  ch.iraclcr,  but  are  part  of  a  whole 
I  «}-stem  of  restrictions  intended  equally  to  favour  domestic 
I  produce  and  domestic  manufacture. 

I  I  wilt  show  that  you  protect  yuur  own  silk  manufacture  more 
I  tban  you  protect  certain  important  articles  of  the  produce  of 
I  the  land,  for  you  raise  more  revenue  on  the  quantity  of  foreign 
I  butter  and  cheese  that  yuu  impart,  than  you  do  on  the  whole  of 
I  every  foreign  manufactured  article  into  which  silk  enters  as  a 
I  whole  or  as  a  part. 

I  I  will  sliuw  that  on  the  most  approved  principles  of  political 
I  ectiQomy  there  is  no  objection  in  principle  to  restraints  on 
I  foreign  com,  which  does  not  equally  apply  to  restraints  on 
I  fareign  manufactured  goods.  Therefore  it  follows — that  you 
I  are  equally  bound  to  repeal  all  duties  intended  not  for  revenue 
I  but  protection  ;  and  the  manufacturers,  if  they  succeed  in  re- 
I  pealing  the  duty  on  foreign  com,  must  be  at  once  prepared  for 
I  Ibc  repeal  of  cvcrj-  protecting  duty  whatsoever. 
I  Then  I  argued :  But  if  the  manufacturers  would  assent  to 
I  the  repeal  of  protecting  duties  on  manufactured  articles,  it  docs 
I  not  therefore  necessarily  follow  that  the  Corn  Laws  must  be 
I  repealed,  because  another  question  will  still  remain  to  be  dis- 
I  cussed.  Are  not  the  public  and  local  burdens  unduly  appor- 
'  tioDcd  ?  does  not  the  land  bear  more  than  its  charges  ?  and  if  it 
does,  the  land  is  entitled  at  least  to  a  protection  equivalent  to 
the  excess,  I  will  send  you  the  report  of  the  speech  in  the 
Mirror,  for  the  newspapers  gave  no  report  of  it — or,  rather, 
I   much  worse  than  none. 

Morrison,  the  great  retail  dealer,  said  to  me  that  he  had 
I  always  been  astonished  that  the  land  had  not  rested  its  claim 
for  protection  mainly  un  this  argument. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

R.  Peel. 

Mr  Crokerto  Lord  Hertford. 

West  Moulsey,  March  I7lh. 
I  up  to  town  to  dine  with  the  Duke  of  Glo'ster,  who 
c  us  a  great  dinner,  in  the  intention,  it  would  seem,  of  an- 
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nouncing  his  formal  junction  with  the  Tories.     Will  jou  have 
the  names  of  the  party?     Duke  of  Wellington    Lords  Salis- 
bury, Shaftesbury,   Rosslyn,  Verulam,  Howe,  Jermyn,   Ellen- 
borough,  Limenck,  Strangford,  Sidmouth,  R^desdale,  Bexley, 
Maryborough,    Cowley ;    Peel,    Beckett,    Goulburn,    Banng, 
Charles  Wynn,  Herries,  Hardinge,  Holmes,  Kerrison,  Howard 
Douglas,  Wilson,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.     It  was  a  fine 
dinner,  and  a  good  and  tolerably  pleasant  one.     H.R.H.  sees 
things  in  a  more  hopeful  light  than  I  do.     After  dinner  he  took 
Peel  and  me  on  one  side,  and  appealed  to  Peel  whether  he  was 
not  right,  and  that  things  looked  better  than  I  represented 
them.     Peel  candidly  said  that  he  agreed  with  me.     The  truth 
is,  that  the  Ministers  are  in  extreme  difficulties  on  all  sides,  and 
that  those  who  do  not  look  deep  into  causes  and  consequences 
(in  which  class  I  include  the  whole  Royal  Family)  imagplne  that 
their  difficulties  must  be  our  prosperities — a  sad  mistake,  as  we 
shall  but  too  soon  discover,  but  one  into  which  neither  the 
Duke,  nor  Peel,  nor  Lyndhurst,  nor  the  Speaker,  nor  Rosslyn, 
nor  Herries,  nor,  indeed,  any  one  on  whose  sagacity  I  have  any 
reliance,  have  fallen. 

The  Chancellor  *  made  last  week  a  strange,  mysterious  esca- 
pade, of  which  no  one  can  discover  the  motive ;  but  it  must 
have  been  one  of  vital  personal  importance  to  him.     He  wrote 
to  Denman,  who  is  on  circuit,  to  meet  him  at  the  first  stage  out 
of  Bedford.     Denman  set  out  in  a  hack  chaise  for  Hitchin,  the 
first  stage  on  one  road.     Bi-ougham,  in  a  kind  of  four-wheeled 
dog-cart,  crossed  over  from  Windsor  to  Ampthiil,  the  first  stage 
on  another  road.     They  played  at  hide  and  seek  for  several 
hours,  and  at  last  met,  and  came  to  town  together  in  the  dog- 
cart, and  Peel  happened  to  see  them  come  into  town,  looking, 
he  said,  like  two  fellows  coming  from  a  boxing  match.     They 
drove  to  Lord  Grey's,  and  after  spending  one  night  and  morn- 
ing in  town,  Denman  returned  to  his  circuit     It  is  clear  that 
there  must  have  been  some  weighty  personal  reason  to  induce 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  to  go  to  an  assignation  with  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  to  induce  the  Chief  Justice  to  leave  his  cir- 
cuit (without  even  telling  his  brother  Judge),  and  travel  in  such 
a  strange  way  to  town.     The  most  plausible,  or  rather  the  least 
impossible,  solution  I  have  heard  is  that  Brougham,  finding  he 


•  [This  pnxxeding  of  Lord  Brougham*!  is  referred  to  by  C  Greville^  'Diary,' 
iU.  p^  21.] 
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cnnnot  hold  where  he  is,  wants  to  become  Chief  Justice,  and 
would  persuade  Denioan  lo  vacate  for  him. 

In  the  month  of  Juoe,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  went  to 
Oxford  to  have  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  conferred  upon  hira,  and 
to  be  installed  as  Chancellor  of  the  University.  He  invited 
Mr.  Croker,  who  also  received  an  Oxford  degree,  to  accompany 
him  ;  and  the  visit  was  described  in  a  few  letters  to  Mrs. 
Croker.  The  Duke's  preliminary  arrangements  appear  to  have 
been  soon  made. 

TA^  Duke  of  Wellington  lo  Mr.  Croker. 

IjHidon.  June  3rd. 
Mv  DEAR  CrOKKR, 

I  am  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and,  bon  gr/  mal gr^,  must  du 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  doth. 

I  intend  to  send  a  footman  and  a  coachman  and  horses  to  Ox- 
ford.    But  as  for  magnificent  entry.  &c.,  I  must  enter  that  city 
as  I  have  always  entered  that  and  others — as  an  individual. 
Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 
I  have  not  such  an  article  as  a  post-chaise,  or  any  carriage  ex- 
cept my  travelling-carriage  and  a  town  coach,  which  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  send. 

Mr.  Croker  to  his  IVi/e. 

Pembroke  College,  Oiford,  June  9th. 

Here  I  am  in  Ned's  den,*  which  if  I  had  not  canvassed  an 
university,  would  have  a  little  surprised  me,  but  knowing  what 
I  had  to  expect,  I  really  am  Eho  reverse  of  dissatisfied — which 
sounds  something  less  than  satisfied.  I  came  down  with  the 
Ouke,  and  we  were  met  out  of  town  by  about  one  hundred 
young  men  on  horseback,  of  whom  forty  passed  us  in  our 
britscka  and  pair,  not  suspecting  the  Duke  to  be  in  such  an 
equipage.  At  last  I  saw  what  was  happening,  and  I  stopped 
and  turned  the  tide,  so  that  we  came  into  town  accompanied  by 
about  sixty  or  seventy.  I  could  not  make  the  Dulce  take  off  his 
hat  to  any  one,  not  even  the  ladies;  he  kept  saluting  like  a 
soldier.  I,  however,  made  him  show  himself  occasionally  and 
take  notice  here  and  there  ;  but  he  is  a  sad  hand  at  popularity 
hunting. 


•  [Mr.  Edirwd  Giflvd,  who  had  recently  enleied  Pembrolic  Colleec.] 
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June  loth. 
Yesterday  I  dined  with  the  Master,  and  an  almost  family 
party.  After  dinner  we  went  to  take  a  turn  in  Christ  Church 
Meadow  to  see  the  Beau  Monde,  but  we  were  rather  late  and 
had  like  to  be  locked  in,  and  indeed  only  escaped  by  a  detour. 
About  ten  arrived  the  Bishop  of  Glo'ster  and  Mrs.  Monk. 
About  eleven  we  went  to  our  rooms.  Mrs.  Hall  offered  me  a 
cat  as  a  safeguard  against  the  rats,  which,  from  their  long  absti- 
nence since  Ned's  absence,  she  feared  might  be  very  hungry. 
I  declined  the  cat,  however,  and  saw  not  a  rat,  and  I  doubt 
wlicther  I  even  heard  one.  It  was  intended  that  I  should  have 
taken  an  honorary  degree,  and  have  been  exhibited  in  the  theatre 
as  a  kind  of  lion — a  liimceau  ;  but  there  having  been  some  de- 
mur to  granting  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  his  degree,  he  hit  on 
the  device  of  declining  the  Oxford  compliment,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  already  a  doctor  of  Dublin.  This  rendered  it  im* 
possible  for  me  to  take  the  mere  Oxford  degree  ;  but  I  did 
better,  for  I  was  admitted  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning  to  what 
they  call  ad  eundem^  that  is,  I  was  admitted  in  Oxford  to  the  same 
rank  I  held  in  Dublin.  This  was  doubly  agreeable  to  me  ;  first, 
because  I  prefer  my  own  regular  degree  to  one  merely  ceremoni- 
ous ;  and  second,  because,  being  thus  already  a  doctor,  I  had  my 
place  in  the  theatre  from  the  beginning,  while  the  candidate  doc- 
tors were  only  admitted  after  the  ceremony  had  proceeded  some 
way,  and  then  one  by  one  ;  the  public  orator  making  a  speech  for 
each,  and  the  craivd  receiving  each  name  with  more  or  less  ap- 
plause— a  ceremony  which  I  was  glad  to  see  at  my  ease,  and  which 
many  of  the  candidate  doctors  did  not  see  at  alL  The  view  of 
the  theatre  was  certainly  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  The  sight  of  the  women  dressed  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  and  with  no  intermixture  of  men  nor  anything  to 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  effect,  was  the  most  surprising  thing 
I  ever  saw ;  and  the  burst  of  applause  from  all  the  benches  as 
the  Duke  entered  the  theatre,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  and  even 
the  voices  of  the  women  were  heard,  and  the  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs— and  all  lasted  for  ten  minutes  in  a  degree  of  beauty 
and  enthusiasm  which  I  had  never  before  seen  and  which  I  can- 
not describe.  The  ladies  were  generally  in  morning  dresses, 
with  small  bonnets  of  a  thousand  colours,  and  ten  thousand 
varieties  of  fashions  which  looked  better  than  any  court  dresses 
I  had  ever  seen.  That,  in  short,  was  the  wonder  of  the  day-^ 
everything  else  I  was  prepared  for,  but  the  effect  of  this  took 
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me  completely  by  surprise.  The  greatest  applause  was  for  the 
I>ake,  next,  if  not  equal,  for  old  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  looking 
remarlLably  well,  though  he  told  me  in  the  morning  in  University 
College  that  il  vras  sixty-eight  ycare  since  he  had  entered  there 
as  a  student  There  was  also  great  applause  for  the  Duke 
ol  Newcastle  ;  but  when  Lord  Winchilsea,  who,  yon  remember, 
had  fought  the  Duke  of  WellJDgton  about  the  Catholic  question 
five  years  ago,  came  up  to  the  Duke  to  receive  his  degree— part 
of  the  ceremony  being  to  shake  hnnds — I  really  was  startled  by 
the  storm  of  applause.  We  then  had  a  dull  Latin  speech  by 
the  public  orator,  and  a  Latin  poem  and  an  English  essay  very 
ill  Tcciied  by  two  of  the  young  men.  All  this  was  over  by  one 
o'clock,  or  half-past,  and  we  then  went  and  waited  on  the  Duke 
U  his  levic,  and  at  four  we  are  going  to  levee  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury — which  1  am  now  going  to  do,  and  I  shall  finish 
my  letter  when  I  come  back.  The  weather  has  changed  to 
n-ind  and  showers.  1  hope  you  have  the  showers  ;  they  rather 
spoil  our  gaieties  here. 

;iuie  uth. 
We  (lined  yesterday  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  the  Hall  of 
hia  College,  University;  we  were  about  no  at  four  tables;  a 
Ter>*good  dinner  and  very  well  served,  but  it  lasted  till  half- 
past  Icn.  When  I  came  home  I  found  a  dance  in  the  College 
Hall,  where  I  went  in  for  half  an  hour,  but  it  was  dark,  and  to 
me  dull,  so  I  went  into  the  Master's  house  and  sat  with  him  and 
the  Bishop  of  Glu'sier  till  bed-time.  J  ust  as  I  was  going  to  bed, 
I  received  a  note  from  Lockhart  to  tell  me  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Lockhart  had  arrit'ed  (I  had  written  to  him  by  the  Duke's  de- 
sire, to  oSer  him  a  degree).  I  could  not  go  at  that  hour,  but 
early  this  morning  1  sallied  forth  to  try  to  get  her  a  ticket  for 
the  theatre,  which  by  great  good  luck  1  was  enabled  to  do, 
and  so  with  that  passport  in  my  hand  t  went  and  breakfasted 
with  them.  I  then  went  and  heard  a  sermon  in  St,  Mary's 
Church,  and  then  went  to  the  assembling  of  the  doctors  for  the 
proccssiOD  to  the  theatre.  It  was  quite  as  full  as  yesterday,  but 
Dot  quite  so  handsome,  for  there  was  an  ode  to  be  performed, 
and  the  musicians  and  their  basses  and  kettle-drums  broke  in 
upon  the  ladies  in  the  orchestra  and  spoiled  that  uninUrrupteii- 
»tt%  (whAt  a  word)  which  was  so  beautiful  yesterday  ;  but  all  the 
rest  was  at  least  as  fme.  Before  the  business  opened,  the  young 
fn«D  In  the  galleries  amused  themselves  in  hooting  Lord  Brough- 
Lord  Grey  and  his  cuusins,  the  Whigs  and  pickpockets, 
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and  so  forth — it  is  quite  what  the  Romans  called  a  SaturmUia — 
and  the  lads  do,  or  rather  roar,  what  they  please.  The  presen- 
tations, however,  occasioned  less  noise  than  yesterday,  till  we 
came  to  Lord  Encombe,  old  Lord  Eldon's  grandson,  at  which 
there  was  an  enormous  shout,  but  when,  after  shaking  hands 
with  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Encombe  went  up  and  shook  hands 
with  his  grandfather  and  sat  down  on  the  steps  at  his  feet,  the 
scats  being  all  full,  the  applause  was  really  astounding.  Then 
the  ode  was  performed  * — bad  music  to  worse  verses.  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  who  sat  behind  me,  said  they  should  have  been 
translated  into  Greek  to  be  made  in  some  degree  intelligible. 
The  ode  was  accompanied  by  a  great  noise  from  the  crowd  in 
the  area,  which  was  so  great  that  we  feared  some  accident  would 
occur.  One  poor  little  boy  about  twelve  years  old  was  near 
stifled,  but  some  of  the  doctors  leaned  over  and  pulled  him  up 
into  their  seat  At  last  the  Duke  interfered,  and  told  them  that 
there  was  room  enough  if  they  would  only  place  themselves 
properly,  and  showed  them  how.  This  restored  order,  and  the 
stupid  ode  was  finished.  Then  began  imitations,  Greek,  Latin 
and  English.  A  Mr.  Amould  f  repeated  some  very  good  verses 
on  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard;  and  after  alluding  to  Buonaparte's 
passage  of  the  Alps,  and  praising  his  genius,  &c.,  and  recounting 
all  his  triumphs,  he  suddenly  apostrophised  the  Duke  and  said 
something  equivalent  to — invincible  till  he  mtt  you  I !  !  At  that 
word  began  a  scene  of  enthusiasm  such  as  I  never  saw ;  some 
people  appeared  to  me  to  go  out  of  their  senses — literally  to  go 
mad.  The  whole  assembly  started  up,  and  the  ladies  and  the 
grave  semicircle  of  doctors  became  as  much  excited  as  the  boys 
in  the  gallery  and  the  men  in  the  pit  Such  peals  of  shouts  I 
never  heard ;  such  waving  of  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and  caps,  I 
never  saw ;  such  extravagant  clapping  and  stamping,  so  that  at 
last  the  air  became  clouded  with  dust  During  all  this  the  Duke 
sat  like  a  statue  ;  at  last  he  took  some  notice,  took  off  his  cap 
lightly,  and  pointed  to  the  reciter  to  go  on :  but  this  only  in- 
creased the  enthusiasm,  and  at  last  it  ended  only  from  the  mere 
exhaustion  of  our  animal  powers.  Some  other  recitations  fol- 
lowed ;  very  good ;  very  clever  (particularly  one  by  Lord  Maid- 
stone), and  very  much  applauded  at  every  allusion  to  the  Duke ; 
but  such  a  storm  as  the  first  it  was  impossible  to  create  again  — 

*  [The  Installatidn  Ode  was  written  by  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  and  set  to  music 
by  Dr.  Crotch.] 
f  [Mr.  Joseph  Amookl,  tcholar  oC  Wadham  CoD^ge.] 
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ced,  I  had  no  conception  of  such  a  scene  ;  but  the  reciutions 

ntc  all  good,  nntt  the  whuloaSairwcnl  oS  to  uur  hearts' desire. 

lUtcr  this  1  wtui  to  fall  on  Lady  Salisbury,  and  then  came  home 

o  write  to  you  preparatory  to  dressing  for  dinner,  which  I  have 

l)>rcly  time  to  do,  as  we  dine  at  Christ  Church  at  five. 

June  lath. 

.  The  dinner  in  Christ  Church  Hall  was  very  fine.     The  mcm- 

rsof  the  college, old  and  young, dined  with  us;  I  suppose  we 

lerc  about  aoo,  rather  more,  perhaps.     The  Hali  itseif  is  very 

be,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  men  was  ns  great  as  in 

e  theatre.     We  dined  at  five,  and  got  away  by  daylight     All 

le  world  went  to  a  ball  at  the  Star  rooms,  which  would  not  hold 

a  tenth  of  the  world     I  had  the  good  sense  to  stay  away  ;  so  I 

dnuik  tea  with  Miss  HalL     The  Master  and  his  lady  bad  dined 

at  Brascnose,  and  did  not  come  bacic  till  I  had  come  to  Ned's 

I-faole,  where  I  read  til!  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  went  to  bed, 

s  morning  we  attended  divine  service  at  St.  Mary's,  and  the 

ishop  of  Oxford  preached  a  most  excellent  charity  sermon  for 

;  Rndcliffe  Infirmary.     The  undergraduate  gallery  was  filled 

u:lu<iivcly  with  ladici     It  looked  very  splendid,  and  yet  the 

trholc  was  conducted  with  great  decorum.     I  don't  know  that  I 

"liavc  been  more  pleased  with  anything  tlian  tliis  ser\*icc. 

The  following  letter  was  written  after  Mr.  Crokcr's  return 
from  thb  visit,  and  it  carried  on  a  correspondence,  which  was 
never  entirely  suspended,  with  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  regard  to  vari- 
ous matters  connected  with  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Mr.  Croker  So  Mr.  Leckhart.     £xlracL 

Molesej' Giove,  Au{^st  17,  1834. 

Mv  DEAR  Lockhart, 
Murray  well  knows  that  I  never  was  a  friend  to  making  the 
If  a  political  engine  ;  for  twenty  years  that  I  wrote  in  it— 
roro  1809  to  1819 — I  never  gave,  I  believe,  one  purely  political 
rticle  ;  not  one,  certainly,  in  which  fiarly  politics  predominated. 
ir,  even  latterly,  did  1,  of  my  own  free  will,  write  political  ar- 
icles.  1  did  what  I  was  desired  to  da  ;  and  what  1  was  told 
ras  advantageous  to  the  Rrview.  1  insist  upon  this,  that  yon 
Ud  Murray  may  be  perfectly  aware— as  Murray  must  have  been 
t  twenty  years — that  I  am  not  a  friend  to  a  merely  political 
Tu  yourself  I  have  more  than  once  hinted  iliat  neither 
t  TkQX  trifiti  can  make  a  sufficient  substratum  and  founda- 
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tion — solid  literature  and  science  must  be  the  substance — the  rest 
is  **  leather  and  prunella."  In  short,  a  review  should  be  a  rcvieii^ 
and  a  review  of  the  higher  order  of  literature  rather  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  the  topics  and  publications  of  the  idle  day. 

The  Quarterly  has  a  great  name,  and  has  always  maintained  a 
rank  of  composition  and  information  which  the  fry  can  neither 
attain,  nor,  if  they  for  a  moment  caught  them,  could  maintain. 
Murray  may  say  to  them,  as  the  lion  to  the  hare,  "Tis  Xjxkt^you 
])roducc  a  litter,  and  /  produce  but  one  :  but  mine  is  a  lion  ! " 
After  all,  the  main  question  is  the  sale,  I  have  stated  why  that 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  kept  in  its  "  palmy  state  "  when  the 
party  and  principles  which  the  Revieiv  professes,  and  on  which 
it  has  thriven  for  twenty-five  years,  are  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
Murray,  tiicrcforc,  I  think,  should  be  prepared  for  defalcations ; 
and  you,  if  1  may  venture  my  advice,  should  endeavour  to  coun- 
teract that  operation  by  giving  the  Review  a  higher  and  more 
varied  scope  of  general  literature.  You  should  embrace  all  sub- 
jects, and  l\>ok  out  for  new  hands.  We  grow  old.  "  Our  candles 
hum  dim  in  their  sockets."  Try  to  find  some  link  boys  with 
great  flambeaux  fitter  for  the  dark  time  in  which  we  live.  I  am 
ready  to  retire  whenever  you  or  Murray  think  that  I  ttvcuidUy 
as,  if  I  don't  already,  I  soon  must ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  am 
willing  never  to  write  a  line  of  politics, — but,  beware  ;  your  sale 
declines  ;  don't  be  too  sure  that  "/<?j/"  is  ^''propter'*  It  declines 
with  politics  ;  where  would  you  have  been  without  them  ? 

As  for  myself,  I  am,  as  long  as  I  may  continue  in  the  connec- 
tion, willing  to  do  what  may  be  considered  most  useful,  and  shall 
always,  as  you  know  I  have  hitherto  done,  endeavour  to  do  what 
is  wished  for  ;  and,  above  all,  when  nobody  else  will.  I  have  of 
late  done  some  things  which  were  thought  desirable,  but  for 
which  I  considered  myself  as  unfits  only  because  those  who  were 
ahU  were  not  willing.  You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
car,  and  you  cannot  make  a  Southey,  nor  a  Blomfield,  nor  a 
Canning  out  of  me. 

As  to  your  hint  about  a  series  of  biographies,  I  never,  I  am 
sure,  gave  any  encourjigement  to  the  idea  that  /would  or  could 
undertake  them  ;  it  is  essentially  against  the  principle  I  hold  as 
to  the  well-doing  of  a  review.  If  they  come  in  naturally — that 
is,  if  they  arise  out  of  a  work  under  consideration,  well  and 
good  ;  but  a  premeditated  series  of  biography  would  be,  I  fear, 
detestable.  Who,  nowadays,  cares  about  Castlereagh  or  Perce- 
val ?    Murray,  it  seems,  objects  to  the  politics  of  the  day  ;  what 
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would  those  biographies  be  but  the  politics  of  yesUrday — stale 
fish! 

I(  \  were  to  addse,  I  should  say  the  first  change  you  should 
make  would  be  to  say  to  all  your  friends  without  exception  that 
you  would,  on  no  subject,  nor  under  any  pressure  or  pretence, 
suffer  any  article  lo  exceed  two  sheets,  and  of  such  articles  there 
should  not  be  above  two,  or  three  at  most,  in  a  number ;  trifling 
subjects  should  never  exceed  one  sheet.  There  should  be  never 
less  than  a  dozen,  and  more  generally  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
articles  in  each  number,  and  they  should  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  literature — quUqutd scribunt  homines — instead  of  being  a 
collection  of  ethical  or  political  essays,  very  clever,  very  com- 
prehensive, but  having  as  little  to  do  with  the  business  of  the 
day  as  Seneca's  Maxims  or  Cicero's  Offi';es. 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Several  visits  were  made  by  Mr.  Croker  to  the  Duke  during 
the  year,  and  some  notes  concerning  them,  so  far  as  they  relate 
10  subjects  of  public  interest,  may  conveniently  be  placed  to- 
gether. 

Portions  of  a  Diary  by  Mr.  Croker, 
The  Baffle  of  Vittoria. 

Strathfieldsaye,  Monday,  March  mth,  1834.— The  Duke  was  out 
hunting  when  I  arri%'ed,  but  he  soon  came  in.  There  is  a  large 
picture  in  the  billiard-room  at  Strathfieldsaye,  placed  since  I 
was  here  last,  of  the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  'Tis  but  a  bad  picture, 
but  the  Duke  said  was  accurate  as  to  the  ground  and  action. 
He  said  :  "  I'll  show  you  how  i  won  that  battle.  The  ro.ad  on 
the  right  is  the  high  road  from  Madrid  to  Vittoria,  which  you 
sec  in  the  right  distance ;  Lord  Hill  attacked  along  this  road, 
further  to  the  right  on  some  broken,  wooded  hills.  Into  them 
1  sent  at  first  a  small  force,  one  battalion  ;  the  French  thought 
that  was  to  be  our  attack,  and  drew  off  from  the  left  (their  right) 
and  centre  to  reinforce  it.  I  saw  this  and  sent  another  regi- 
ment (Cardigan's),  and  by  degrees  increased  the  force  there.  I 
had  the  day  before  sent  Lord  Lynedoch  with  his  corps  to  the 
other  side  of  that  Httle  river  on  our  left,  and  he  had  been  moving 
unseen  behind  some  hills  till  he  came  on  that  side  quite  round 
(he  French  right — that's  his  fire  that  you  see  along  there.  When 
I  saw  that  he  bad  begun,  and  that  the  French  were  astonished 
Vol-  11. -J 
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at  having  us  both  on  the  right  and  left,  I  attacked  this  broken 
hill  that  you  sec  in  the  foreground,  and  which  was  the  French 
centre,  but  they  had  drained  it  to  support  their  left,  and  I  carried 
it  and  won  the  battle  with  great  ease  and  little  loss.  Those 
wooded  hills  on  the  right  were  the  ground  of  the  Black  Prince's 
victory,  and  perhaps  the  French  thought  that  I  was  ambitious 
to  win  a  battle  on  the  same  spot ;  but  they  had  a  better  reason 
for  suspecting  that  to  be  my  point,  for  Clausel  was  on  that  side, 
and  they  believed  that  I  wanted  to  turn  them  so  as  to  prevent 
a  junction  with  him  ;  but  my  arrangements  had  been  made  the 
day  before,  as  I  told  you,  and  took  them  as  much  by  surprise  as 
anything  in  a  pitched  battle  can  be  said  to  do.  I  was  not  at  all 
uneasy  about  Clausel,  for  an  innkeeper  came  to  me  that  mom* 
ing  to  tell  me  that  Clausel  was  at  his  village,  in  his  house,  about 
twenty  miles  off,  and  did  not  intend  to  move  till  next  day — so 
that  I  was  quite  at  my  ease  about  him.  It  was  curious  that 
this  innkeeper  should  have  had  the  zeal  and  g^ood  sense  to  make 
so  much  haste  to  bring  me  this  intelligence  ;  but  so  it  was." 

Long  Marches  in  India* 

Tuesday^  March  25M. — D.  I  once  marched  in  India,  seventy 
miles,  in  what  I  may  call  one  march — it  was  after  Assaye — to 
the  borders  of  the  Nizam's  territory,  against  a  body  of  preda- 
tory natives,  whom  by  this  extraordinary  march  I  surprised  in 
their  camp.  I  moved  one  morning  about  four  o'clock,  and 
marched  till  noon,  when  I  had  rest  till  about  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, by  which  time  I  had  marched  twenty-five  miles ;  at  eight 
we  moved  again,  and  did  not  stop  till  about  twelve,  midday, 
when  I  was  in  the  enemy's  camp,  distant  seventy  miles  from  my 
first  point ;  and  these  were  not  computed  miles,  nor  am  I 
talking  by  guess,  for  the  whole  march  was  measured  by  the 
wheel  I  had  five  regiments,  two  European  and  three  Native, 
and  two  regiments  of  Regular  Cavalry,  in  all  about  5,000  men, 
with  a  large  body  of  Native  Irregular  Horse. 

C  What  sort  of  troops  were  these  Native  Horse?  What 
would  they  be  like  in  Europe  ? 

D.  About  equal  to  the  Cossacks.  I  had  before  Assaye  made 
another  forced  march  which  saved  Poonah ;  but  it  was  not  so 
far,  hardly  sixty  miles,  and  I  took  more  time  to  do  it,  but  it  was 
a  surprising  march  ;  but  this  was  with  cavalry  alone. 
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Gtorge  the  Fourth. 
C.  Who  made  the  King  sensible  of  hJs  danger  ? 
/>.  Why,  he  talked  very  differently  to  different  people  and  at 
7ercnt  times.     To  his  sisters  he  said  he  could  not  recover. 
the  Wednesday  before  the  Friday  night  on  whiLli  he  died  (! 
■ays  sawhim  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays)  he  went  through 
tfl  the  business  I  had  lo  lay  before  him^all — and  when  it  was 
r  he  said :    "  I  think  your  next  visit  will  be  the  last  I  shni! 
ivc  here,  for  on  Monday  I  shall  go  to  the  cottage,  and  then 
[lo  Brighton."    Andsoonwithanenumerationof  variousplaces 
hich  he  had 

C.  He  took  leave  of  Peel  three  weeks  before  his  death,  ten- 
derly, and  saying  that  they  should  never  meet ;  and  I  think  ii 
vas  to  Peel  that  on  some  menlion  of  the  cottage  he  said  :  "  Ah, 
tbc  poor  cottage,  1  shall  never  see  it  again  ! " 
Zori/  Nelson. 
Walmtr,  Odeter  itf,  1834. — We  were  talking  of  Lord  Nelson, 
and  some  instances  were  mentioned  of  the  egotism  and  vanity 
that  derogated  from  his  character.  "Why,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I 
am  not  surprised  at  such  instances,  for  Lord  Nelson  was,  in 
different  circumstances,  two  quite  different  men,  as  I  myself  can 
\-oin:h,  though  I  only  saw  him  once  in  my  life,  and  for,  perhaps, 
an  hour.  It  was  soon  after  I  returned  from  India.  I  went  to 
the  Colonial  Office  in  Downing  Street,  and  there  I  was  shown 
Into  (be  lilllc  waiting-room  on  the  right  hand,  where  I  found, 
also  waiting  lo  see  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  gentleman,  whom 
101  his  likeness  to  his  picturesand  the  loss  of  an  arm,  I  imme- 
:ely  recognised  as  Lord  Nelson,  He  could  not  know  who  I 
but  be  entered  at  once  into  conversation  with  me,  if  I  can 
ill  it  conversation,  for  it  was  almost  all  on  his  side  and  all 
about  himself,  and  in,  really,  a  style  so  vain  and  so  silly  as  to 
surprise  and  almost  disgust  me.  I  suppose  something  that  I 
happened  to  say  may  have  made  him  guess  that  1  was  somebody, 
and  he  went  out  of  the  room  for  a  moment,  I  have  no  doubt  to 
ask  the  office-keeper  who  I  was,  for  when  he  came  back  he  was 
altogether  a  different  man,  both  in  manner  and  matter.  All  that 
I  had  thought  a  charlatan  style  had  vanished,  and  he  talked  of 
the  state  of  this  country-  and  of  the  aspect  and  probabilities  of 
iffaiis  on  the  Continent  with  a  good  sense,  and  a  knowledge 
'  subjects  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  surprised  me  equally 
more  agreeably  than  the  first  part  of  our  Uiter\'iow  had 
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done  ;  in  fact,  he  talked  like  an  officer  and  a  statesman.  The 
Secretary  of  State  kept  us  long  waiting,  and  certainly,  for  the 
last  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
had  a  conversation  that  interested  me  more.  Now,  if  the  Sec- 
rctar>'  of  State  had  been  punctual,  and  admitted  Lord  Nelson 
in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  should  have  had  the  same  im- 
pression of  a  light  and  trivial  character  that  other  people  have 
iiad,  but  luckily  I  saw  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  he  was  really 
a  very  superior  man ;  but  certainly  a  more  sudden  and  complete 
metamorphosis  I  never  saw. 

Po/ignac  ami  his  Ministry, 

Ifa/m^r,  October  imi,  1834. — D.  M0I6  told  me  years  before 
Polignac's  ministry,  that  if  ever  he,  P.,  should  be  made  minister, 
there  would  be  danger  of  a  catastrophe,  because  he  said,  that 
with  considerable  talents  he  had  a  caract^re  indomptitble^  and  that 
no  considerations  of  expediency  would  induce  him  to  bate  one 
jot  of  anything  that  he  thought  abstractedly  right — such  men 
make  great  catastrophes. 

C  Hut  wliy  did  he  not  show  some  of  his  caracihre  in  collecting 
the  troops  to  support  his  ordonnances  t 

D.  First  of  all,  he  did  not  expect  a  resistance  by  force  ;  but 
in  the  next  place  he  did  not  know  how  to  go  about  it 

C,  Why,  he  had  himself  tiie  portefeuille  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

D.  Yes,  but  that  is  the  very  fact  which  proves  my  assertion. 
He  did  not  even  understand  the  returns  in  the  office.  Marmont 
told  me  his  whole  stor}'  when  I  called  on  him  at  Brunet*s  Hotel 
on  his  arrival  here,  and  one  particular  of  it  was  that  on  the 
morning  when  Marmont  received  the  command  of  the  troops, 
Polignac  told  him  th.it  he  had  12,000  men.  Marmont  doubted 
whether  he  had  half  the  number.  Polignac  produced  the  last 
return — but  it  was  a  return  of  the  whole  nominal  strength  ;  he 
made  no  deduction  for  4,500  who  were  absent  or  on  furlough. 
An  economical  mode  they  had  at  that  time  of  sending  a  large 
proportion  of  their  troops  on  leave  of  absence,  during  which 
they  stopped  their  pay — he  made  no  deduction  for  the  sick,  nor 
for  the  casualties,  so  that  Marmont  was  quite  right  He  had 
not  half  12,000  actual  bayonets. 

Numbers  of  Troops  engaged  in  the  Duke^s  Great  Battles, 
C.  What  were  the  real  numbers  of  your  army,  and  the  enemy, 
in  some  of  your  great  battles  ? 
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^^H     D.  Talaveni  was  the  only  one  in  which  I  had  a  superiority; 
^^Hbut    that  was  only  by  reckoning    the   Spaniards.     At    all  the 
1^"  others  I  had  less.     At  Salamanca  I  had  40,000,  and  the  French 
not  much  more  ;  perhaps  45i000-     At  Vittoria  I  had  many  thou- 
sand less,  60,000  against   70,000.     At  Waterloo  the  proportion 
^^  was  still   more  against  me ;  I  had  less  than  60,000,   perhaps 
^^L  about  56  or  58,000  ;  Buonaparte  had  near  80,000.     The  whole 
^^H  army  in  the  south  of  France  under  my  command,  was  consid- 
^Berably  larger  than  the  force  under  Soult  at  the  Battle  of  Tou- 
^^B  louse  ;  but  actually  cniployed  in  that  operation,  I  had  less  than 
^^V  be.     I    look   upon   Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and  Waterloo,   as  my 
^^B  three  best  battles  ;  those  which  had  great  and  pefmanent  con- 
^^B  sequences.    Salamanca   relieved    the  whole    south    of   Spain, 
^^B  changed  all  the  prospects  of  the  w.ar,  and  was  felt  even  in  Rus- 
^^P  sia.     Vittoria  freed  the  Peninsula   altogether,  broke  off  the 
^^  armistice  at  Dresden,  and  thus  led  to  Leipsic,  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  Europe  ;  and  Waterloo  did  more  than  any  other  battle 
I  know  of,  towards  the  true  object  of  all  battles — the  peace  of 
the  world. 

C.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Marmont  about  Salamanca  ? 

D.  It  was  a  delicate  subject  to  allude  to.  It  was  brought 
once  on  the  lapis ;  but  all  I  said  to  liim  was  that  1  had  per- 
ceived very  early  that  he  was  wounded. 

C.  That  was  a  compliment.     Did  he  seem  to  take  it  so  ? 

D.  Oh,  yes,  and  it  was  true  enough.  1  did  not  say  what  was 
equally  true :  that  his  previous  movement  had  given  me  the 
opening,  for  I  had  resolved  not  to  fight  if  he  had  not  given  me 

tlhc  advantage.     He  wished  to  cut  me  off,     I  saw  that  in  at- 
lempting  this  he  was  spreading  himself  over  more  ground  than 
he  could  defend,  and  1  resolved  at  once  to  attack  hira,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  my  object  very  quickly.     One  of  the  French  generals 
said  that  I  had  beaten  "quarante  mille  hommes  en  quarantc 
minutes."     Marmont  was  a  great  officer  and  a  worthy  man. 
Fotick/'s  Memoirs. 
Odo/tr  3rJ,  1834, — I  happened  to  mention  the  profuse  fabri- 
cation of  French  M/'moires,  and  instanced  those  of  Fouch^  ;  the 
Duke  said:  "  !  dare  say  they  were  not  written  by  Fouch^,  and 
1  they  are   what  therefore  may  be  called  fabrications,    but 
ihcy  arc  certainly  done  by  some  one  who  had  Fouche's  confi- 
e  or  his  papers,  for  there  are  several  passages  in  them  of  a 
I  nature,  in  which  I  myself  happened  to  be  concerned  and 
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which  I  know  to  be  true.  I  won't  at  all  answer  for  the  whole 
book  ;  but  as  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes,  I  find  them  toler- 
ably correct,  and  am  therefore  disposed  to  give  some  degree  of 
credit  to  the  rest ;  of  course  they  are  apologetical,  and  my  evi- 
dence can  only  apply  to  the  short  period  of  the  Restoration  in 
which  I  came  into  contact  with  him." 

From  another  Memorandum  by  Mr,  Croker, 

I  was  in  Paris  in  July,  1K15,  while  Buonap>arte  was  still  linger- 
ing at  Rochefort,  and  there  was  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Government  to  get  rid  of  him.  We  were  anxious 
to  take  him  prisoner;  the  French  ministers,  Talleyrand,  Fouch^, 
&C.,  were  desirous  that  he  should  escape  to  America.  There 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  July,  a  kind  of  double 
Cabinet  Council  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  As  I  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  and  knew  the  state  and  strength  of  our 
naval  blockade,  I  was  invited  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the 
Duke  to  accompany  them  to  this  meeting,  where  we  found  Tal- 
leyrand, Fouch6,  and  M.  de  Jaucourt,  then  Minister  of  Marine. 

Measures  were  concerted  for  capturing  him.  I  held  the  pen; 
Talleyrand  took  little  or  no  part  Fouch6  was  evidently  anx- 
ious that  Buonaparte  should  escape,  and  made  all  sorts  of  ob- 
jections, and  particularly  as  to  some  strong  expressions  I  used 
and  some  strong  measures  which  I  suggested.  Jaucourt  was 
fair  and  straightforward.  When  that  affair  had  been  discussed, 
tlie  Duke  turned  short  round  on  Fouche  about  Vincennes,  the 
Governor  of  which  had  hoisted  the  white  flag,  but  would  not 
surrender  the  fortress.  The  Duke,  it  seems,  had  twice  before 
urged  Fouch6  to  put  an  end  to  this  disagreeable  farce  ;  once,  I 
think,  that  very  morning  (our  present  conference  was  at  night), 
and  Fouch^  had  promised  that  the  fort  should  be  surrendered 
that  day  ;  he  now  put  on  a  penitential  air  and  said  that  the 
Governor  was  eni^ii  et  opinidtre^  and  would  not  obey  the  orders, 
and,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  Que  voulez-vous  que  je  fasse  ? " 
The  Duke  reddened  at  this  question,  and  stood  up  and  said 
sharply :  ''  Ce  n'est  pas  k  moi,  M.  le  Due,  de  vous  dire  ce  que 
vous  avez  i  faire,  mais  je  vous  dirai  ce  que  je  ferai,  moi !  Si 
la  place  n'est  pas  rendue  4  dix  heures  demain  matin,  je  la 
prendrai  de  vive  force.  Entendez-vous?"  Fouch6  hummed 
and  hawed,  and  hoped  he  would  not  be  so  precipitate,  and  that 
a  day  or  two  might  arrange  it  h  Famiable.  The  Duke  said,  No, 
he  had  been  put  ofE  in  this  same  way  for  (I  think  he  said)  two 
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days ;  much  longer  tban  be  ought  to  have  waited.  "  A  present 
VQUS  avez  mon  dernier  mot,  ct  vous  dcvez  savior  que  cc  que 
je  vous  dis  ;e  Ic  ferai ;  si  la  place  n'est  pas  rendue  i  dix  heures 
du  matin,  elle  sera  prise  ^  midi."  He  then  turned  to  me,  who  was 
sittiog  at  a  writing-table,  and  said  :  "  Croker,  you  never  saw  a 
figbt ;  be  with  me  at  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning ;  I  shall  give 
you  some  breakfast  and  mount  you  on  a  good  horse  and  take 
you  to  see  the  show  " — adding  gravely — "  a  show  which  I  shall 
be  very  sorry  to  exhibit,  but  which  such  an  outrage  on  good 
faith  and  honour  forces  upon  me.  The  affair."  he  said,  turning 
to  the  French  Ministers,  "is  still  more  insulting  to  the  King 
of  France  and  his  Government  than  to  us  ;  but  if  you  cant 
arrange  it,  1  must."  When  he  said  this,  he  wished  us  good- 
night, and  left  us.  The  French  Ministers  then  said  a  few  words 
to  Castlereagh,  asking  his  interposition,  who  only  answered 
that  it  was  a  military  point  on  which  the  Duke  was  sole  judge  ; 
and  he  assuredly  will  do  what  he  has  told  you.  M.  de  Ligny 
(who  was  to  carry  the  despatches)  was  then  called  in,  and  was 
told  that  he  wouid  receive  his  instructions  next  day.  I  sat  up 
late  writing  my  despatch  under  Casilereagh's  instructions,  and 
making  a  copy  for  London.  I  went  to  the  Duke  early  next 
morning  and  found  that  he  had  really  taken  his  measures 
for  storming  the  place  ;  but  the  fort  was  given  up.  1  unluckily 
did  not  make  a  note  of  this  at  the  time,  but  I  have  since  talked 
of  the  circumstance  with  the  Duke,  and  think  that  the  forego- 
ing is  tolerably  accurate. 

The  following  despatch  may  be  read  in  connection  with  this 
memorandum,  for  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  navy  acting  upon 
Mr.  Croker's  instructions  that  Buonaparte  found  escape  im- 
posuble: — 

Despatch  wrUUn  by  Mr.  Croker  to  Rear- Admiral  Sir  H.  Hotham, 
or  the  Senior  Officer  in  Basque  Roads. 

Paris,  July  13th,  1815- 
SlR, 

Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh,  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  ASairs,  being  now  in  Paris,  has  re- 
quested me  to  communicate  to  you  some  circumstances  relative 
to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  to  suggest  to  you  the  course 
which  the  British  Government  would  wish  you  to  pursue  under 
the  new  aspect  which  affairs  have  assumed.     I  have  therefore 
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I  though  I  have  here  no  public  character)  undertaken  to  make 
this  cornniunication,  and  I  have  ventured  to  assure  his  lordship 
that  you  will,  under  the  pressing  nature  of  the  case,  overlook 
the  want  of  official  form,  and  will  conform  vour  conduct  to  his 
lordship's  wishes^  which  would  be  those  of  mj  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiraltv.  if  there  was  time  to  consult  them. 

The  French  Government  has  received  information  that  Buona* 
parte  has  embarked  at  Rochefort  on  board  one  vessel  of  a  small 
squadron,  which  the  provisional  Government  had  placed  at  his 
disposal,  and  it  is  understood  that  this  squadron  is  anchored 
under  the  forts  of  the  Isle  d'Aix,  ready  to  escape  by  the  first 
opportunity. 

I  understand  also  from  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  that 
the  British  squadron  in  that  neighbourhood  consists  of  two  or 
three  ships  of  the  line,  and  two  or  three  frigates,  and  as  in  some 
communications  which  I  had  with  Lord  Keith  on  this  subject 
before  I  left  England,  his  lordship  assured  mc  that  his  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  Rochefort,  I  cannot  doubt  that,  ex- 
cept under  some  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  the  escape 
of  Buonaparte's  squadron,  or  of  any  vessel  of  it,  from  the 
Charente,  is  impossible ;  but  as  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  of  very 
great  importance  that  the  question  with  regard  to  this  person 
should  be  brought  to  a  decision  as  speedily  as  possible,  Lord 
Castlereagh  wishes  you  to  consult  confidentially  with  the  offi- 
cer of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  who  is  the  bearer  of  this 
letter,  and  to  afford  him  your  most  cordial  assistance  in  all 
practicable  measures  which  he  maybe  disposed  to  recommend, 
for  the  capture  of  Buonaparte. 

The  plan  which  has  struck  his  lordship  and  the  French  Minis- 
ters  as  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  which  will  be  suggested  to 
the  French  officer,  is  as  follows  : 

/f  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  -Buonaparte  is  on  board  one  of 
the  ships  in  Aix  Roads — I  say  if^  because,  notwithstanding  the 
information  of  the  French  Government  on  this  point,  I  cannot 
but  doubt  that  he  has  embarked  with  any  hope  of  escape  from 
this  particular  port,  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  susceptible 
of  blockade,  and  I  consider  it  most  probable  that  he  has  either 
not  embarked,  and  spread  the  report  of  his  having  done  so  as 
a  blind ;  or  he  intends  to  land  again,  and  endeavour  to  escape 
by  some  other  means,  which  he  hopes  may  be  covered  by  his 
present  pretence'i-I  therefore  repeat  t/  it  be  ascertained  that 
Buonaparte  is  certainly  embarked  in  Aix  Roads,  it  may  be  con- 
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udcd  that  he  is,  ns  be  thinks,  sure  of  the  Governor  and  gar- 
iQ  of  the  forts  which  protect  the  anchorage;  and  as  these 

irts  are  very  considerable,   I  entertain  little  hope  tliat  you 

uld  think  yourself  Justified  in  expecting  to  reduce  them  or 
^pture  Buonaparte,  while  lying  under  iheir  full  and  active 

-otection  ;  but  under  the  present  circumstances  of  France  it 
onably  to  be  doubted  whether  the  Governor  of  AJx, 
if  properly  summoned  by  the  King's  authority,  would  venture 
to  fire  on  the  ships  of  His  Majesty's  allies,  in  the  execution  of 

is  Majesty's  orders.  Il  is,  therefore,  expedient  that  before 
proceed  to  attack  the  sliips,  you  should  send  a  Hag  of  truce 
llo  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  d'Aix  to  say,  "  That  by  the  King 
of  France's  express  commands  you  are  about  to  seize  the  per- 
son of  the  common  enemy  ;  that  you  have  no  hostile  intentions 
against  the  ships  or  subjects  of  the  Most  Christian  King ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  look  upon  them  as  allies,  as  long  as  they  do 
,»ot  oppose  the  King's  authority  ;  that  you  do  not  mean  to  cap- 
ture or  injure  the  French  ships,  or  to  interfere  with  them  be- 
jond  the  mere  seizure  of  Buonaparte's  person,  except  so  far 
OS  their  own  opposition  may  render  necessary ;  and  as  to  the 
Governor  himself,  that,  if  after  this  notice  he  takes  any  part 
with  Buonaparte,  or  permits  a  shot  to  be  fired  at  you,  you  will 
pursue  the  most  energetic  measures  in  your  power,  and  will 
hold  him  responsible  in  his  own  person  for  any  mischief  that 
may  be  done  ;  and  you  may  add  that  the  French  Government 
has  assured  you  that  the  King  will  consider  the  death  of  any 
British  sailor  employed  in  execution  of  his  commands,  as  a 
murder  of  which  the  Governor  of  the  garrison  from  which  the 
shot  may  proceed  will  be  held  guilty."  This  notice  on  your 
part  will  be  accompanied  by  an  order  from  the  King  to  the 
same  eflect,  and  as  soon  after  they  shall  have  been  delivered  to 
the  Governor  as  possible,  it  seems  expedient  that  you  should 
commence  the  attack,  as  it  would  be  desirable  not  to  give  the 
inSuence  of  Buonaparte's  remonstrances  time  to  operate  on 
that  officer's  mind. 

Your  professional  skill  will  be  your  guide  how  far  in  the  un- 

:rtainty  in  which  you  will  be  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Governor, 
u  will  think  it  justifiable  to  pursue  your  attack.  Lord 
istlcrcagh  feels  that  it  is  of  the  most  urgent  importance  to 
Buonaparte,  but  he  also  feels  that  the  safety  ot  His  Maj- 
ships  ought  not  to  be  compromised  beyond  the  ordinary 
n  naval  engagement,  and  he  is  sincerely  desirous  of 
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avoiding  the  effusion  of  blood,  which,  however,  he  is  inclined 
to  think  may  be  best  effected  by  bold  and  decisive  measures; 
and  if  the  ship  in  which  Buonaparte  may  be,  should,  by  an 
obstinate  resistance,  drive  you  to  extremities,  he  feels  that  you 
ought  not,  for  the  sake  of  saving  her  or  any  one  on  board  her, 
to  take  any  line  of  conduct  which  should  increase  in  any  de- 
gree your  own  risk.  The  consequences  of  the  resistance  will 
be  chargeable  on  those  who  may  make  it. 

If,  however,  you  should  find  it  impracticable  with  any  fair 
prospect  of  success  to  attack  the  ships,  or  if,  having  attacked 
them,  you  should  not  find  it  expedient  to  continue  the  engage- 
ment, you  will  of  course  continue  your  blockade  with  the 
greatest  rigour,  and  if  you  should  require  any  increase  of  force 
you  may  cither  draw  something  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brest,  or  write  to  Lord  Keith  by  one  of  your  own  cruisers,  and 
send  a  duplicate  of  your  letter  to  the  Admiralty  by  way  of 
Paris.  I  shall  remain  here  till  the  24th  or  25th  instant,  and 
after  that  time  if  you  should  have  communications  to  make  to 
the  Board,  which  seem  to  require  dispatch,  you  may  put  them 
under  cover  to  the  English  Minister  at  this  Court,  or  send  them 
by  an  express. 

If  Buonaparte  for  himself,  or  the  Governor  of  the  forts,  or 
commander  of  the  squadron  for  him,  should  propose  to  sur* 
render  on  Urms^  Lord  Castlereagh  is  of  opinion  that  you  should 
reply,  as  the  fact  really  is,  that  you  are  not  authorised  to  enter 
into  any  engagement  of  that  nature  ;  that  your  orders  are  to 
seize  the  persons  of  Napoleon  and  his  family,  and  to  hold  them 
for  the  disposal  of  the  allied  powers  unconditionally. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  as  to  the  safe  custody  of 
Buonaparte  if  you  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  take  him,  as 
your  orders  on  that  head  are  sufficiently  ample ;  but  that  par- 
ticular of  your  present  orders  which  enjoins  you  to  convey 
Buonaparte  without  any  delay  to  a  British  port  in  the  event  of 
his  capture,  Lord  Castlereagh  thinks  should  not  be  literally 
followed  under  the  circumstances  in  which  you  would  obtain 
possession  of  him,  and  his  lordship  wishes  therefore  that  you 
should  delay  sending  him  to  England,  till  you  shall  have  had  a 
communication  with  him  on  the  subject 

Whatever  course  you  may  on  other  points  pursue,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  your  forces  are  to  be  considered  as  acting  in 
concert  with  those  of  the  King  of  France  within  the  waters  of 
his  kingdom,  and  it  is  therefore  expedient  that  as  little  hostility 
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I  may  be  consistent  with  tlie  success  of  your  great  object) 
maid  be  employed,  aod  if  the  forts  and  ships  should  either  by 
force  or  summons  hv  induced  to  acknowledge  the  King's 
authority,  yuu  will  uaturally  feel  that  (ivith  the  exception  of 
possessii^  youreclf  of  the  Buonapartes)  the  British  Govcrunient 
would  not  wish  j'ou  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  them. 

This  letter,  the  substance  of  which  was  settled  last  night  at  a 
conference  with  the  French  Ministers,  and  which  has  been  com- 
municated in  exteiuo  to  M.  Ic  Comte  de  Jaucourt,  the  Minister 
of  the  Marine,  Lord  Castlereagh  and  I  trust  you  will  consider 
as  a  sufficient  authority  for  you  to  pursue  the  course  therein 
suggested.  I  shall  this  day  forward  a  copy  of  it  to  Lord 
McItiIIc,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  lordship  and  the  Board 
will  fully  approve  and  sanction  all  the  Secretary  of  State's 
propositions. 
*  I  request  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  with  the 
ast  possible  delay,  and 

I  ha%'c  the  lionour  to  be,  &c., 

J.  W,  Croker.* 

I  The  resignation  of  Lord  Grey  took  place  on  the  17th  of  July, 
j  be  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Melbourne.  But  on  the  15th  of 
Rovembcr,  Lord  Melbourne,  to  adopt  the  common  version,  was 
Fdamissed  *  by  the  King.  Nobody,  as  Greville  says,  had  "  the 
^htest  suspicion  of  such  an  impending  catastrophe.  The 
Ministers  themselves  reposed  in  perfect  security."  Mr.  Crokcr's 
:ouDt — derived,  as  he  intimates,  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
J  tras  in  a  position  to  be  made  acquainted  with  all  [he  facts 
— presents  these  events  in  a  different  light,  and  leads  (u  t!ie 
belief  that  I-ord  Melbourne's  resignation  was  tendered  unsought 
r  to  the  King,  chiefly  because  he  was  about  to  lose  Lord 
Uborp's  services  in  the  Lower  House.  Lord  Lyndhursl  and 
;  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  precisely  the  same  account  of  llic 
btcrview  between  Lord  Melbourne  and  the  King,  and  it  is 
tbvious  that  the  version  hitherto  accepted  can  no  longer  pass 
3  history  quite  without  suspicion.     There  can  be  no  doubt, 

sr  w»a  referred  lo  by  Sir  James  Graham,  so  rceenily  11  the  year 
■  tbe  llnue  of  Cbmiiinni,  u  sn  example  of  the  large  discretion  wliicli  a 
T  tA  the  Aifaninltjr  might  eKerdJu:  without  the  ctpresi  sanction  of  "mjr 
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however,  that  the  King  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  his  Ministers, 
and  it  is  possible  that  Lord  Melbourne  may  only  have  resigned 
to  avoid  being  dismissed* 

Mr.  Crokcr  to  Lord  Hertford, 

Sudboume  Hall,f  November  24th,  1854. 

When  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  had  not  seen  the  Duke,  and  could 
only  state  matters  in  general  That  evening,  however,  he  wrote 
to  me  to  call  upon  him,  which  I  did  next  day.  He  put  into  my 
hands  the  copy  of  his  letter  to  Peel,  and  original  communica- 
tions between  the  King  and  Lord  Melbourne.  The  case  is 
shortly  this  :  when  the  Melbourne  Administration  was  formed 
in  June  last  it  was  avowedly  based  on  Lord  Althorp,  and  espe- 
cially on  his  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  he  was 
called  up  the  other  day,^  Lord  Melbourne  stated  to  His  Majesty 
that  as  the  Government  originally  rested  on  Lord  Althorp,  he 
had  always  contemplated  that  Lord  Spencer's  death  must  throw 
the  Administration  into  great  difficulties,  which  apprehension 
was  much  increased  by  Lord  Althorp*s  declaration  that  when- 
ever that  event  should  happen  he  was  determined  to  retire  into 
private  life  altogether.  That  event  has  now  happened,  and  the 
Government,  having  lost  its  greatest  weight  and  bond  of  union, 
was  no  doubt  in  great  difficulties,  but  that  he  (Lord  Melbourne) 
was  willing,  if  His  Majesty  should  please,  to  try  to  go  on,  and 
had  prepared  a  proposition  for  remodelling  the  Cabinet  This 
proposition  having  been  made  verbally,  we  only  know  the  points 
which  are  noted  in  a  minute  made  by  the  King,  of  his  own 
reply,  and  of  course  imperfectly,  but  it  seems  that  Melbourne 
proposed  to  the  King  the  choice  of  three  leaders  of  the  House 
of  Commons — Johnny  Russell,  Abercromby,  and  Spring  Rice. 
The  King  did  not  think  that  any  of  these  would  do,  and  par- 
ticularly  thought  Johnny,  who  was  Melbourne's  first  horse,  quite 
incapable.§ 

*  See  Wellington's  letter  to  Peel,  in  the  *  Memoirs,'  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  ii.  p.  2^ 
The  facts  are  represented  in  the  same  light  in  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  *  life  of 
Ix)rd  Lyndhurst,'  pp.  31S-323.  "Even  before  his  interview  with  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  King  had  come  to  the  oondurion  that  a 
change  of  Ministry  was  necessary  "  (p.  321). 

f  [One  of  the  seats  of  Lord  Hertford.  Mr.  Croker  sometimes  went  there  to 
look  after  his  friend*s  interest,  at  Lord  Hertford's  earnest  desire.] 

X  [He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Lord  Spencer  November  loth.] 

§  [This  is  substantially  the  same  account  of  the  affair  as  that  which  was  given 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Grevillc^  November  28th.  Vidi  'DU17/  iil 
pp.  162-165.] 
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Gra 


From  the  discussion  of  men^  they  passed  to  measures,  and  (hen 
it  came  out  that  the  Cabinet,  even  if  arranged  on  any  of  Mcl- 
hournc's  schemes,  was  to  set  out  with  an  irreconcilcabi^  dillcr- 
vnc&  on  the  fir^t  and  most  important  subject  that  must  present 
iiself — the  Irish  Church.  Johnny  Russell  and  the  majority  of 
ilie  Cabinet  were  pledged  to  act  in  the  spirit  uf  the  Commission 
if  Enquiry  issued  in  the  summer,  Jiamely,  to  spoliate  the  Prot- 
'  stant  Church  in  all  parisiies  where  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  in  the  majority,  while  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Spring  Rice  dc- 
ilarcd  that  they  must  resign  if  any  such  measure  should  be  pro- 
id.     This,   Lord  Melbourne  suggested,  would  prevent  its 

iing  made  a  Cabinet  measure,  but  that  when  it  should  be 
trought  forward  by  any  individual,  Johnny  Russell  (the  leader) 
nod  the  other  members  of  his  opinions,  would  vote  for  it,  while 
Mr.  Rice  would  vote  against  iL  "  But,"  said  the  King,  "  I  wiU 
never  listen  to  such  a  proposition,  and  I  have  to  complain  of  a 
gross  deception  practised  on  me.  I  signed  the  Special  Commis- 
sion only  as  a  Commission  of  Enquiry,  and  now  they  would  turn 
it  into  an  actual  measure  of  spoliation."  (You  will  observe  that 
this  was  what  all  the  world,  except  the  King,  saw  and  foresaw 
when  he  signed  the  Commission  in  May  last,  when  Stanley  and 
Graham  resigned.)  His  Majesty  went  on  to  state  that  it  was 
[ear  that  however  willing  Lord  Melbourne  might  be  to  get 
T  difficulties,  he  could  not  evade  this  one — that  early  in  the 
Bes&ion  the  Cabinet  would  exhibit  itself  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons divided  on  a  vital  question,  and  that  the  leader  of  the 
House  and  the  majority  of  the  King's  Ministers  would  take  that 
side  which  was  contrary  to  His  Majesty's  fixed  opinions.  That 
^uch  a  state  of  things  would  be  a  dissolution  of  the  Ministry, 
:ind  a  dissolution  at  a  time  and  undercircumslances  which  could 
ti'ii  but  produce  the  greatest  embarrassment  His  Majesty  there- 
fure  suggested  that  what  was  eventually  inevitable  should  be 
done  immediately,  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  should 
have  completed  the  difficulties.  He  therefore  accepted  Lord 
Melbourne's  resignation,  and  declared  the  Ministry  dissolved. 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  the  King  or  Lord  Mel- 
bourne first  suggested  the  sending  for  the  Duke,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Lord  Melbourne  waited  while  the  King  wrote  to  the 
Duke— ur  rather  while  Taylor  wrote — and  that  he  offered  to 
Convey  the  letter,  which  he  did.  The  Duke  was  at  Slrathficld- 
ayc.  He  immediately  went  over  to  Brighton  (Saturday),  where 
he  dined  and  slept-     He  told  the  King  that  the  great  difficulty 
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would  be  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  that  he  therefore  advised 
His  Majesty  to  name  Sir  R.  Peel  as  First  Minister.  The  King 
said  that  Peel's  absence  was  an  objection.  The  Duke  ag^reed 
that  it  was,  but  he  undertook  to  conduct  the  Government  till 
Peel's  arrival,  filling  up  no  offices  and  taking  no  measures  (ex- 
cept when  absolutely  necessary),  so  that  Peel  should  be  at  per- 
fect liberty  when  he  came,  and  that  he  (the  Duke)  would  serve 
1  nth  him,  or  under  him,  or  not  at  all,  as  might  be  thought  best 

The  King  gladly  acceded.  The  Duke  then  said,  that  to  pre- 
vent the  same  kind  of  juggle  which  had  happened  before,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  leaving  the  power  of  the  State  in 
such  hands  at  such  a  crisis,  it  would  be  proper  to  summon  the 
cx-Ministers  to  deliver  up  the  seals  on  Monday,  which  was 
done.  The  Duke  was  sworn  in  to  the  Home  Department,  as 
the  most  central  and  important,  and  conducts  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  public  service  by  the  secretaries  of  the  Board 
and  the  Under-Secretaries  of  State.  So  far  you  nmy  consider  as 
authentic  and  sufficiently  accurate. 

I  shall  now  add  some  minor  matters.  When  the  Duke 
advised  the  King  to  summon  the  ex-Ministers  to  deliver  the 
seals  on  Monday,  His  Majesty  suggested  the  being  prepared 
with  a  quorum  of  other  persons  to  make  a  Privy  Council, 
"  For,"  said  he,  ''  they  might  all  go  away  as  soon  as  they  had 
given  up  the  seals,  and  leave  us  without  a  council  to  swear  you 
in ! "  And  it  happened  just  as  he  had  foreseen.  I,  by  g^od  luck, 
was  at  Molcscy,  and  so  escaped  being  summoned,  which  would 
have  been  awkward,  for  I  could  not  have  refused  to  attend  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  yet  my  having  attended  would  appear  to 
the  public  like  a  pledge  to  go  on  with  the  new  arrangements  in 
some  official  station,  which,  even  under  the  Duke,  I  should 
have  been  most  reluctant  to  do,  and  should  only  have  done  in 
the  Inst  extremity  of  necessity.  But  no  power  shall  ever  force 
tne  to  serve  under  Peel.  We  are  excellent  friends,  and  shall 
remain  so,  which  would  assuredly  not  be  the  case  if  we  sat  in 
the  same  Cabinet  I  know  that  your  partiality  and  friendship 
liavc  a  hankering  to  see  me  in  the  Cabinet,  but  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve you  will  be  satisfied  with  my  declining  on  this  occasion,  if 
I  should  be  invited,  which,  however,  I  shall  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent, because,  as  I  really  wish  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with 
Peel,  I  think  there  will  be  a  better  chance  of  that,  if  I  can  avoid 
giving  a  refusal  to  what  he  would  consider  a  kind  and  compli- 
mentary proposition.    Nor  am  I  at  all  swayed  by  any  diflScuIty 
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Turin 


I 

^^Bmit  getting  into  Parliament,  for  I  liave  been  alreaiJy  apprised 

^^Hftt  nothing  but  my  declaring  that  I  will   take  the  Chlltern 

^^Inndrcds  will  prevent  the  University  of  Dublin  electing  me,  as 

I  am  informed,  without  one  dissentient  voice  ;  but  neither  in 

office  or  out  will  I  enter  Parliament. 

Two  messengers  have  been  sent  for  Peel,  with  the  Duke's 
tetters  in  duplicate.  The  first  by  Mr.  Hudson,  a  young  man  in 
the  Queen's  household.  He  was  to  go  over  the  Mont  Cenis,  by 
Turin,  to  Rome.  Vou  will  know  before  we  shall  where  Peel  is 
renakon,  and  will  guess  when  he  will  arrive  here.  1  don't 
5)ect  him  much  before  Christmas,  and  have  some  doubts 
liether  the  present  patience  of  the  public  in  the  provisional 
•rrangement  will  last  five  weeks. 

When  Melbourne  came  from  the  King  on  the  Friday  night 
about  ten,  he,  in  his  usual  foeo  curanle  way,  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  even  to  send  round  a  box,  to  tell  his  colleagues 
they  were  out,  contenting  himself  with  summoning  a  Cabinet 
for  twelve  next  da)-.  He,  however,  happened  to  see  our  friend 
the  Bear*  who  is  watchful  as  a  fox,  and  the  Bear  lost  no  time 
in  sending  the  news  to  the  CkronicU  and  Times,  with  an  addition 
that  it  was  all  the  Queen's  doing.  When  Lord  Holland  \  saw 
the  papers  next  morning,  he  said,  "  Well,  here's  another  hoax." 
Lord  Lansdowne  equally  disbelieved  it,  and  I  believe  one  or 
two  others  of  the  Cabinet  also  learned  their  dissolution  from 
the  newspapers.  How  like  Melbourne  all  this  is.  Personally 
the  King  parts  with  Melbourne  on  the  best  terms,  and  oflfered 
him  an  earldom  and  the  Garter,  which  he  declined.  He  was  at 
the  play  on  Saturday  to  see  a  comedy  called  '  The  Regent '  in 
which  there  is  much  talk  of  turning  out  a  Minister.  I  am  told 
he  laughed  and  rubbed  his  hands,  and  appeared  delighted.  So, 
I  believe,  are  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Rice,  but  the  Radicals  and 
Brougham  arc  furious.  The  Duke  has  been  obliged  to  take 
the  seals  from  B.  sooner  than  had  been  expected,  because  he 
had  refused  to  put  the  Great  Seal  to  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ipent.  He  also  refused  to  issue  Lord  Spencer's  writ,  for  the 
lose  of  impeding  Sir  Charles  Knightley's  election  In  North- 
hptonshirc.     Lyndhurst  is  full  of  spirits. 


E  [Mi.  E.  EUicc  wot  luuilly  known  by  ihis  name  (see  voL  i.,  p.  54a),  but, 

guid  or  f»a,  it  wu  Dtrd  Broi^hani  who  gave  ihe  iDformattott  in  queslii 
IlKmfsjicn.     See  "Life  of  Lyndhurst,'  p.  3^3.] 
■'(Chnocellot  of  the  Ductiy  uf  LanuutcT.j 
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This  proved  to  be  the  second  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Croker 
declined  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet — for  it  was  well  understood. that 
this  was  the  prize  held  before  him  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  again  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  As  the  foregoing  letter  states, 
Peel  was  absent  from  England  when  the  Ministerial  changes 
took  place,  and  it  took  a  special  messenger  eight  days  to  over- 
take him  at  Rome.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Hudson,  who 
was  Gentleman  Usher  to  the  Queen,  found  him  at  a  ball  at  the 
Duchess  of  Torlonia's,  but  the  King's  letter  summoning  him  to 
return  did  not  reach  his  hands  till  he  arrived  at  his  hotel.  He 
set  out  for  England  on  the  following  day  (the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber), and  arrived  in  London  on  the  9th  of  December.  Almost 
immediately  upon  his  reaching  home  he  wrote  the  following 
letter : — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker, 

Whitehall,  December  9th,  18^ 

Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

Though  I  have  only  been  one  night  in  bed  since  I  left  Lyons, 
and  have  found  anything  but  repose  since  my  arrival  here  this 
morning,  I  must  write  you  one  line,  to  certify  to  you  for  my- 
self that  I  am  here.  Lady  Peel  and  Julia  travelled  with  me  as 
far  as  Dover ;  travelling  by  night  over  precipices  and  snow 
cigiit  nights  out  of  twelve.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  It 
will  be  a  relief  to  me  from  the  harassing  cares  that  await  me. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 
Mr,  Croker  to  Sir  R,  Peel, 

West  Moulsey,  December  loth. 

Mv  DEAR  Peel, 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  letter,  of  which,  at  this  moment, 
I  appreciate  all  the  value,  and  feel  it  accordingly.  I  should 
acknowledge  it  in  person,  but  that  I  am  confined  by  a  cold.  If 
I  am  able  1  will  come  to  town  to-morrow ;  if  not,  I  trust  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  I  shall  on  Friday.  If  you  should  happen 
to  dine  en  famine^  Friday  or  Saturday,  I  should  like  to  dine  with 
you  ;  your  mornings  will  be,  I  know,  so  occupied  by  indispen* 
sables,  that  I  should  not  like  to  interrupt  you. 

What  a  journey  I  You  are  near  a  fortnight  sooner  than  I  ex- 
pected— not  only  because  I  fancied  you  would  have  been  at 
Naples,  but  from  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  your  journey.    I 
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knew  thai  rou  would  not  leave  Lady  Peel  itnd  Julia  bcliind, 
and  I  did  not  calculate  on  such  super- feminine  strength  on 
iheir  pans.  Huwerer,  here  you  are,  thank  God,  neither  too 
sono,  1  helieve,  nor  too  late.  Indeed,  on  the  wImIc,  1  think  the 
panic,  the  suspense  occasioned  by  your  absence,  and  the  novcU 
tT  of  the  circumstances,  ba\-e  been  favourable,  and  thAC  you  wUI 
have  less  trouble  now  tlian  you  would  have  had  three  weeks 
ago.  The  Duke  has  been  standing  the  whole  undivided  fire, 
and  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  re%*ive  and  turn  it  on  yvu.    Well 

,  may  you  talk  of  "  harassing  cares."  The  first  that  I  dread  for 
Oil  are  the  personal  haraneriet  of  individual  pretenders.  Ex- 
it the  Duke,  and  the  two  or  three  who  dress  themselves  in 
s  glass,  every  one  that  1  saw  seemed  thinking  of  their  own 
_  lUtry  advantage,  and  not  of  the  great  crisis  of  the  country,  in 

■vhtch  all  private  interests — nay,  all  private  affections — ought 
to  be  merged.  One  only  word  of  advice  f  will  venture  to  you  : 
don't  suffer  yourself  to  be  hampered  with  the  "veilieurt" — the 
Monmouth  Street  of  former  administrations.  Get,  if  you  can, 
new  men,  young  blood — the  ablest,  the  fittest— and  tlirow  aside 
boldly  the  claims  of  all  the  "  mediocrities  "  with  which  we  were 
overladen  In  our  last  race.  I  don't  promise  that  even  that  will 
ensure  success ;  but  it  is  your  best  chance. 

■  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

J.  W.  CuoKtiL 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  object  in  seeking  this  interview  was  to  in- 
duce Mr.  Croker  to  accept  office,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
letter  itself,  written  at  such  a  time ;  but  some  additional  panic- 
ulars  concerning  the  conversation  which  took  place  were  given 
by  Mr.  Croker  to  his  wife^ 

14,  I>iiI:F-t>rHL    [Ko  date] 
I  have  seen  the  Peels  ;  great  cordiality  ;  and  Lady  Peel  ^with 

Iliom  I  sat  an  hour  before  1  saw  bim)  reminded  me  that  he  had 
Hlten  [o  me  the  first  on  his  return.  ^Vhen  I  went  in  to  him 
B  was  exceedingly  friendly,  and  when  I  was  about  to  ask  bim 
question  about  his  law  officers,  he  said,  ■'  But  first,  my  dear 
boker,  let  me  ask  you  whether  you  adhere  to  the  resolution 
hu  stated  to  me  before  I  went  abroad  ? "  I  said,  positively, 
Ollilng  could  induce  mc  to  enter  the  House  of  Comm 
thought  he  winced  a  little  at  that,  but  he  said  ili.it  he 
»ill  talk  to  me  in  full  confidence  of  all  his  .virws.  I  Ic  tl 
^  hands  his  letter  to  Stanley  and  Stanley's 
Vol.  11-— 4 
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ing  on  behalf  of  self  and  friends  to  take  office\  and  the  King's  obser- 
vations (whicli  had  just  come  in)  on  Stanley's  ref usaL  He  then 
went  on  to  state  to  me  his  views  and  difficulties,  &c.,  but  I  did 
not  allow  him  to  go  far,  as  I  was  to  see  him  ag^n  in  the  evening. 
The  only  thing  that,  I  think,  is  settled  is,  that  an  offer  will  be 
made  to  Lord  Chandos  and  Sir  Ed.  Knatchbull — Baring,  of 
course,  will  be  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  all  the  rest  must  be  made 
up  of  the  old  odds  ami  ends.  Peel  twice  over  said,  with  a  queru- 
lous tone,  that  it  would  be  only  the  Dukes  old  Cabinet,  On  one 
occasion  he  muttered  something  about  the  unreasonableness  of 
men  not  helping  in  such  a  crisis,  but  as  this  might  allude  to 
another  person  whom  we  had  been  speaking  of,  I  did  not  take  it 
to  myself y  though  I  own  I  believe  it  was  a  little  meant  for  me. 
On  the  whole  the  interview  was  perfectly  satisfactory  as  to  per- 
sonals ;  I  am  satisfied  that  we  shall  be  very  good  friends,  but  my 
fears  for  the  country  are  greatly  increased.  I  really  begpn  to 
doubt  whether  an  Administration  can  be  made  that  will  meet 
Parliament.  My  particular  fear  is  that  the  mediocrity  of  such 
a  Cabinet  as  is  likely  to  be  made  will  throw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  all  the  elections.  The  people  like  novelty,  and  would, 
under  present  circumstances,  like  a  mixture  of  new  men ;  and 
I  think  that  a  great  many  seats  will  be  lost  if  the  Ministers  shall 
assume  an  entire  anti-reform  colour.  Yet,  what  can  be  done  ? 
I  can't  tell.  Thank  God  I  have  not  the  responsibility  of  having 
advised  the  attempt,  or  of  endeavouring  to  execute  the  details. 
My  cold  is  better — my  cough  rather  increased.  I  have  seen  (by 
accident)  Mr.  Jackson,*  who  will  give  me  something.  I  mean 
to  come  back  to-morrow.  Yours, 

J.  yf ,  C 

Mr,  Croker  to  Lord  Hertford. 

West  Moulsey,  December  lith. 
The  Duke  of  Glo'ster's  death  had  taken  place  before  I  wrote 
last.  He  is  to  be  buried  privately  to-day  in  his  own  vault  at 
Windsor.  Duke  of  Sussex,  stone  blind,  but  led  by  Sir  George 
and  Horace  [Seymour],  to  be  chief  mourner — very  reluctantly, 
but  the  King  will  have  it  so.  The  Duke  of  Glo'stermade  a  most 
Christian  end.  He  gave  himself  over  from  the  first  moment, 
and  thenceforth  spent  his  hours  in  good-nature,  charity,  and 
piety.  He  desired  not  to  be  embalmed,  and  to  be  buried  in  the 
vault  with  his  father  and  mother,  which,  after  it  shall  have  re- 


*  [Mr.  Croker'i  medical  adviser.] 
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ccired  Princess  Sophia,  is  lo  be  finally  closed.  He  desired  one 
lai  the  I>ucliess's  rings  to  be  put  upon  tils  finger.  He  lias  died 
Kry  rich  ;  they  talk  of  300,000/.  He  has  left  legacies  to  all  his 
Hicnilaats,  to  the  total  amount  of  80,000/. ;  all  the  rest  to  the 
Duchess.  Colonel  Higgins  has  15,000/.,  besides  the  remission 
ot  7,000/.  heretofore  advanced  for  purchasing  commissions.  It 
turns  out  thM  he  and  the  Duchess  have  kabilually  given  above 
6,000/.  a  year  in  charily.  The  complaint  began  with  a  bilious 
ft  je^mmalion,  but  ended  in  the/ami/y  com  plaint,  and  the  imme- 
~ia(e  cause  of  death  was  the  internal  bursting  of  a  scrofulous 
wrcUing  in  the  head. 

Peel  arrived  on  Tuesday  morning,  after  a  most  extraordinarily 
rapid  journey  of  twelve  days  only  from  Rome,  Lady  Peel  and 
the  little  girl  •  accompanying  him.  He  immediately  saw  the 
Duke  and  the  King,  and  accepted  the  Government.  He  has 
written  to  Stanley  and  Graham  to  come  to  town  ;  at  first  it  was 
intcndrd  to  send  Hardinge  to  oAtMAer  with  them,  but  on  con- 
stderation  they  have  thought  it  best  to  invite  them  to  town.  It 
is  much  doubted  whether  they  (at  least,  Stanley)  will  join.f 
This  doubt  is  chieHy  raised  by  the  fact  that  Stanley  has  just 
broken  up  a  party  at  Knowsley.  Graham  has  gone  north  to 
Ncthcrby,  and  Stanley  has  come  to  Trentham,  where  Mell'ourne 
has  come  to  meet  him,  and  Melbourne  made  the  other  day  a 
second  speech  in  Der^-shi re— thoroughly  raJUat.  I  am  grateful 
for  your  kind  wishes  about  mt.  I  regret  that  so  many  of  my 
friends  differ  from  me  in  my  view  of  my  duty;  but,  depend 
upon  it  I  am  right,  being  convinced  that  the  new  Ministry  will 
be  forced,  tipie  dans  Us  reins,  to  continue  the  march  of  Reform. 
However  slowlv  or  reluctantly  they  may  endeavour  to  go,  the 
smallest  advance  in  that  line  would  be  too  much  for  me,  and  I 
shuuld  probably  be  obliged  to  quit  the  Cabinet  before  we  had 
agreed  on  the  King's  speech. 

Sir  Robert  Peei  lo  Mr.  Croker. 

^  December  15  ih. 

Mv  DEAR  CrOKER, 
Ward  J  sent  me  this  morning  a  proposal  to  stand  for  the  City, 
id  asked,  "  What  answer  shall  1  give  ? "     I  replied,  that  if  I 
ere  free  from  ofEce   I   might  feel  it  incumbent  upon  mc  to 
•  (Allnwanti  Udy  VilUera.] 
t  ILord  Stsnlcy  and  Sir  /.  Graham  both  ilcclincd] 
h  t  [Mc  W*nl  mi  on  eminent  mcichanl,  who  al  une  lime  sat  in  Piuliament  as  a 

nenbet  iat  th«  Cil^  o4  London.] 
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come  forward  at  this  crisis,  but  that  office  and  the  City  were 
perfectly  incompatible.  One  thing  only  made  me  hesitate,  the 
satisfaction  I  should  have  in  co-operating  with  l^ard  himself 
as  a  colleague  in  the  defence  and  improvement  of  our  ancient 
institutions. 

I  am  smiling  now  when  I  think  of  Ward's  face  on  reading  the 
answer  which  he  himself  is  to  give  from  me. 

I  have  relieved  IVynn  from  the  sad  state  of  suspense  in  which 
he  was,  and  given  him  the  Duchy.  Haddington  goes  to  Ireland. 
Major  need  not  be  afraid.     There  is  no  room  for  L/ffroL* 

I  write  as  if  I  was  passing  a  merry  Christmas  Day. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

RP. 

By  the  end  of  December,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  formed  his  new 
Ministry,!  and  the  Tamworth  Manifesto  made  its  appearance — 
for  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party  felt  convinced,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  a  new  election  would  materially  improve  his  pros- 
pects, even  if  it  did  not  actually  yield  him  a  majority.  His 
address  to  his  constituents  sounded  the  key-note  of  the  contest 
Mr.  Disraeli  described  it  as  "an  attempt  to  construct  a  party 
without  principles,"  and  a  more  recent  writer^  has  said  that 
''the  'frank  exposition'  must  have  been  bitter  reading  to  some 

*  [Mr.  Major  was  a  lawyer,  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Crokcr's.  There  is  here 
probably  some  joke  in  reference  to  an  Irish  lawyer  named  Lef roy,  who  may  have 
looked  for  an  office  at  this  time.] 

f  It  was  thus  composed : — 

Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  

Lord  President  of  G>uncil .Earl  Rossljm. 

Lord  Chancellor Lord  Lyndhurst 

Lord  Privy  Seal Lord  Whanicliffc. 

Home  Secretary. Mr.  H.  Goulbum. 

Foreign  Secretary Duke  of  Wellington. 

War  and  Colonial  Secretary. Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty Earl  de  Grey. 

President  of  Board  of  Control Lord  Ellenborough. 

President  of  Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  )  ,,      ^,         ,      ^    . 
the  Mint J  ^'^-  Alexander  Barmg. 

Paymaster  of  the  Forces. Sir  E.  KnatchbulL 

War  Secretary Mr.  J.  C  Herries. 

Master-General  of  Ordnance Sir  George  Murray. 

X  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  '  History  of  England,'  liL  p.  281. 


>  Sir  Robert  P^L 
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o!  the  members  of  the  new  Cabinet."  Assuredly  the  last  stale- 
mcni  canDot  be  true,  for  we  know  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  own 
authority  that  the  document  was  seen  and  considered  by  the 
Cabiaei  before  Us  publication.  He  says  :'  "  Immediately  after 
the  completion  of  the  Cabinet,  I  proposed  to  ray  colleagues 
that  I  should  lake  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  tlic 
approaching  election  would  afford,  and  in  an  address  to  the 
constituent  body  of  Tamworth  declare  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  Government  proposed  to  act  My  colleagues 
entirely  approved  of  this  course,  an//  of  the  Address  which  I  snb- 
mitUd l0  their  (onsitUralian."  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  "  Mani- 
festo" seriously  alarmed  a  large  section  of  the  Torj-  party, — 
men  of  the  "old  school,"  like  Eldon.  who  thought  th.at  the  new 
leader  was  going  too  far  and  promising  too  muclL  He  desired 
to  appear  before  the  country  in  the  character  of  a  Reformer  ; 
lie  spolce  of  the  "mere  superstitious  reverence  for  ancient 
usa^s,"  and  made  use  of  several  other  phrases  which  fell  un- 
pleasantly on  the  ears  of  his  followers  ;  he  declared  that  he  was 
ready  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill  if  that  implied  "a 
careful  review  of  the  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  under- 
lakcn  in  a  friendly  temper."  There  were  many  faithful  Tories 
who  thought  that  under  such  a  guide  as  this  they  would  eventu- 
ally find  themselves  pretty  much  at  the  same  destination  as  that 
to  which  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell  desired  to  conduct 
tbem. 

Mr.  Croker  did  not  take  this  view.  Once  more  he  refused  to 
share  tlic  "general  distrust"  of  Sir  Robert  PecL  He  felt  con- 
Tinced  thai  he  would  never  desert  his  party.  Consequently,  he 
defended  the  Tamworth  Manifesto  in  the  'Quarterly  Review,' 
and  commended  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  doing  what  he  steadily  re- 
fiued  lo  do  himself — that  is  to  say,  accepting  "as  a  fact  the 
change  which  the  Reform  Bill  has  made  in  the  practice  of  the 
Constitution,"  and  endeavouring  "to  avail  himself  of  all  the 
(pod  of  which  its  friends  consider  it  susceptible,  and  to  pnlilate 
all  ihe  mischiefs  to  which  its  adversaries  may  have  thought  it 


'  Memoiti,'  ii.  p.  jS. 
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liable."  "There  is  no  other  common-sense  mode  of  dealing 
with  any  of  the  fluctuating  affairs  of  mankind,  whether  they 
concern  individuals  or  societies.  .  .  .  No  Minister  ever  stood, 
or  could  stand,  against  public  opinion."*  These  were  the 
principles  which  Mr.  Croker  deemed  applicable  to  Sir  Robert 
Peers  position.  He  did  not  see  that  they  were  equally  ap- 
plicable to  his  own. 

*  'Quarterly  Review,*  voL  53,  pp.  261-^^  In  this  axtide  a  party  was  de- 
scribed as  a  '*  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms" — a  phrase  supposed  to  have  been 
Qsed  for  the  first  time  many  years  afterwards  by  Lotd  John  RnsselL 
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c  Dissolution  and  the  Elections — Combination  against  Sir  Robert  Peel — HIh 
I^llen  Describing  his  Position — Lord  Stanley's  Refusal  to  join  Ibe  Ministry 
— Mr.  Cioker  recommends  Mrs.  Somerville  and  others  (or  Pt:iisions — Peel's 
Reply— The  Rev.  GeoiBe  Croly— Benjamin  Disraeli  and  Mr.  CroVer's 
Speeches — Anticipated  Contest  on  the  Speakersbip — The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
"  sion — Church  Revenues — Peel's  Reply  to  "  Some  of  Our  Tories" — Fears 
nf  BJiother  Di&>olation — Defeats  of  the  Government — The  Matt'Tu — Dis- 
i"  Marri^ea  with  Church  Rites— Letters  o£  Sir  R  Peel— The  Irish 
Church  IJebatea— Sir  B.  Peel's  Difficulties— Mr.  Croker's  Advice— Final 
Defeat  and  Resignation  ot  the  Ministry — The  Premier  on  his  Reverses — 
Snmmary  of  his  Measures— The  Academy  Eihibition  of   1835— Sir  R.  Peel 

kon  Wilkic's  Painting  of  Wellington  writing  a  Despatch — And  on  David's 
Painting  of  the  Death  of  Marat — Su^csls  a  History  of  the  Kcign  of  Terror 
—Illness  of  Sir  W.  FoUett— The  Second  Ministry  of  I^rd  Melbourne— Cor- 
poration Reform- Memorandum  of  the  Dulie  of  Wellington- Sir  R  Peel  and 
Dr.  Puiey — The  "Tyranny  of  Party" — Amendmenis  10  the  Corporation 
Bill  in  the  Lords— Works  on  the  French  Revolation  in  the  British  Museum— 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  Slate  of  the  Country— And  on  Napoleon  L 

>SiR  Robert  Peel  was  not  deceived  in  supposing  that  an  appeal 
ho  the  country  woutd  result  in  making  liis  weakness  less  manifest 
ind  less  embarrassing,  but  it  did  not  turn  a  minority  into  a  ma- 
jbriiy.  Before  the  elections,  the  Tories  mustered  about  150; 
yihcn  the  new  Parliament  met  they  were  nearly  a  hundred  more. 
The  "  moderate  men,"  on  whose  support  Peel  largely  depended, 
could  not  be  numbered  with  any  certainty,  but  there  was  always 
a  fair  proportion  on  his  side.  The  amalgamation  of  all  the  hos- 
tile factions  readily  sufficed  to  overpower  them,  and  Peel's  ex- 
perience soon  proved  that  a  Minister  in  a  permanent  minority 
cannot  hope  to  carry  on  the  government.  He  was  harassed  by 
defeats  from  the  very  opening  of  the  Session — defeated  on  the 
election  of  Speaker,  on  the  Address,  on  every  important  ques- 
tion that  was  brought  before  the  House,  The  Whigs,  Radicals, 
^^and  Irish  Members  never  failed  to  combine  against  him,  and 
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tliey  refused  to  accord  him  even  that  moderate  degree  of  fair 
play  which  is  generally  conceded  to  a  Minister  who  shows  a 
disposition  to  conciliate  his  opponents.  The  spirit  in  which  he 
approached  a  hopeless  task,  and  in  which  he  afterwards  stood 
at  bay,  is  best  described  in  his  own  letters. 

•Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Drajrton  Manor,  January  lOth,  1835. 

•  My  dear  Croker, 

Your  letter  of  the  8th  *  finds  me  here.  I  went  to  bed  at  two 
on  Friday  morning,  rose  iit  four,  travelled  to  Drayton,  and  had 
the  cordial  satisfaction  of  a  ball  in  the  evening,  at  which  Lady 
Peel  and  Juli.a,  after  their  journey,  danced  with  a  spirit  worthy 
of  their  Italian  fame.  The  next  day  I  shot  eleven  wild  ducks, 
twelve  pheasants,  and  I  know  not  how  much  besides. 

I  doubt  whether  the  Whigs  can  turn  me  out  on  the  Address^ 
but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  little  all  this  disturbs  or  disquiets  me. 
I  have  done  my  best.  I  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  succeed. 
If  I  do  succeed,  and  remain  in  office  (as  I  mean  to  make  no  sac- 
rifice to  popular  opinion  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  it, 
at  the  expense  of  the  real  and  even  remote  interests  of  the  coun- 
try), success  will  be  a  compensation  to  me  for  all  that  I  must 
resign  of  private  comfort  and  happiness.  If  I  fail,  having  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  with,  no  man  was  ever  installed  in  office  with 
half  the  satisfaction  to  his  own  mere  personal  and  private  feel- 
ings as  I  shall  retire  from  it,  and  sit  with  you  in  the  new  li- 
brary at  Drayton  Manor,  after  a  day's  shooting. 

I  envy  not  Lord  Stanley's  visions  of  my  place.  I  would  not 
exchange  my  position  for  his. 

I  should  have  thought  that  in  such  a  cHsis  as  that  in  which 
we  are,  almost  unconsciously,  living,  a  man  might  have  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  some  definite  course  of  action ;  that  he  might 
have  ranged  himself  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  that  if  he  left  his 
colleagues  because  they  w^ere  Destructives^  to  use  his  own  word — 
that,  if  he  did  what  he  could  to  ruin  them  in  public  estimation, 
by  the  grossest  and  to  them  most  unseasomtble  abuse — if  he  set 
the  example  to  his  Sovereign  of  withdrawing  from  them  his 
confidence — I  should  have  thought,  having  been  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  King's  embarrassment,  he  might,  on  the  highest 

*  [Not  among  Mr.  Crokefs  papers.] 
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and  most  courageous  principles,  have  assisted  in  the  King's  de- 
fence. 

Mind  what  I  now  say  to  you.  It  he  really  entertains  the 
principles  he  professes,  he  sAa/i  not  be  able  to  maintain  them 
anil  oppose  me. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

*R.  P. 
Whitehall  Gnrdens,  Jumiary  i6th. 
Mv  DEAB  CROKER, 
It  is  now  six  o'clock,  and  what  between  letters  that  I  could 
not  possibly  postpone,  and  deputations  that  1  had  appointed,  I 
hare  hardly  time  lo  read  and  return  the  enclosed  by  this  post,* 

I  should  say  that  the  distinction  is  not  quite  sufGciently 
marked  between  my  position,  called  for  suddenly  from  abroad, 
and  required  by  the  King  to  give  him  my  services,  and  the  po- 
sition in  which  I  should  have  stood,  supposing  I  had  displaced 
the  Government  by  combination  with  Radicals,  or  any  sort  of 
Parliamentary  tactics. 

My  address  to  Tamworlh  is  also,  I  think,  too  much  referred 
to  necessities  imposed  by  the  Reform  Bill.  I  think  the  neces- 
sities rather  arose  from  the  abruptness  of  the  change  in  the 
Government,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  from  the  policy  of  aiding  our 
friends  at  the  election. 

I  should  say  also  generally,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  re- 
turns, our  main  hope  must  be  in  the  adhesion  of  moderate  men, 
not  professing  adherence  to  our  politics.  Do  not  therefore  dis- 
courage their  adhesion  by  an  attack  on  their  party,  or  enable 
their  leaders  to  throw  scruples  of  honour  and  feeling  in  the 
way  of  their  withdrawal  from  old  connections. 

Remember  Stanley's  position,  and  that  he  will  subscribe 
himself  a  Whig.  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

One  of  Mr.  Croker's  first  wishes  on  the  formation  of  a  new 
Ministry  was  to  secure  some  more  decided  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  literature  on  the  State  than  had  hitherto  been  vouch- 
safed. He  began  by  recommending  Mrs.  Somerville  for  a  pen- 
sion ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  once  advised  the  grant  to  this  dis- 

W  (Doobtlcis  the  proofs  ot  Mr.  Croker's  artict 
in  (he  •Qunrterly  Review,'  Februaiy,  i 
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tinguished  lady  of  200/.  a  year.  The  pension  was  afterwards 
increased,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  to  300/.  a  year.  Mr.  Croker 
also  urged  the  bestowal  of  some  assistance  upon  Dr.  Maginn, 
who  had  frequently  attacked  him  in  various  kinds  of  lampoons ; 
and  upon  Moore,  whose  circumstances  were  generally  in  a 
more  or  less  disordered  plight 

Mr,  Croker  to  Sir  Robert  PeeL 

[Without  date  ;  probably  January  18th.] 

My  dear  Peel, 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  pension  to  Mrs.  Somerville.  I 
never  saw  her,  and  have  no  kind  of  interest  in  the  matter,  but 
as  concerns  the  honour  of  your  Administration,  and  the  cause 
of  science  and  letters.  I  have  made  such  enquiries  about  her 
as  I  could  venture  to  do  without  exciting  suspicion  as  to  my 
object,  or  leading  by-and-bye  to  a  suspicion  that  I  was  the 
benefactor,  who,  in  fact,  only  ring  the  bell.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  Admiral  Fairfax,  who  was  Lord  Duncan's  Captain  in 
his  victory  at  Camperdown,  brought  home  his  despatches,  and 
was  knighted.  He  is  dead  about  twenty  years.  She  married 
first  a  son  of  Admiral  Greig,  of  the  Russian  service,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son,  who  has  all  his  father  left.  She  married  second- 
ly Dr.  Somerville,  who  is  physician  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  with 
no  means,  I  am  told,  but  his  salary.  She  has  two  daughters, 
who,  with  herself,  are  unprovided  for,  except  by  the  doctor's 
situation. 

I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  heard  a  whisper  that  Brougham 
had  promised  to  do  something  for  them,  and  that  they  think 
he  played  false  with  them,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the  details, 
and  did  not  choose  to  enquire.  200/.  or  150/.  a  year  would 
surely  be  well  applied  in  this  case  ;  or  say,  150/.  to  her,  and  25/. 
each  to  the  daughters.  The  child  and  grandchildren  of  Sir  W. 
Fairfax  have  a  degree  of  merit,  exclusive  of  Mrs.  Somerville's 
literary  reputation. 

I  urge  very  earnestly  upon  you  the  endeavour  to  do  some- 
thing for  literature.  What  makes  a  literary  man  easy  and 
happy  is  often  such  a  trifle  as  an  individual  might  bestow. 
There  is  a  man,  whom  I  am  far  from  recommending  for  re- 
spectability, or  even  trustworthiness,  one  Doctor  Maginn,  but 
he  is  a  powerful,  and  has  been  a  useful,  partisan  writer,  though 
I  believe  he  has  libelled  both  you  and  me.    He  is  a  zealous 
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:rary  pensions. 

He  has  been  lately,  and  I  fear  long,  in  prison 
t,  and  was  released  by  a  subscription  of  some  of  liis 
friends.  1  could  nol  advise  you  to  do  anything  osiensibU  for 
him.  but  50/.  or  100/  given  by  a  third  and  safe  hand — Lock- 
han,  for  instance,  who  managed  the  subscription  that  released 
him — would  be  well  laid  out.  He  is  a  powerful  writer,  and 
has,  I  think,  some  claim  to  be  warmed  by  the  sunshine,  short 
and  wintry  as  il  may  be,  thai  now  exhilarates  his  party. 

Moore  I  before  mentioned  to  you.  He  is  a  person  to  whom 
it  would  be  creditable  to  give  any  little  thing  you  might  have, 
but  I  fear  that  such  little  things  are  %'ery  rare,  and  it  would  not 
do  to  single  out  such  a  Wliig  or  Radical  as  he  has  been,  for 
Tory  favour. 

Sir  Robert  Ptfi  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Whitehall,  Jmuaiy  llsl,  1833. 
Mv  DEAR  Croker, 
As  far  as  the  ahstrait  case  is  concerned,  I  have  both  ample 
means  and  equal  inclination  to  give  a  pension  to  Mrs,  Somcr- 
ville  ;  but  there  arc  three  or  four  matters  connected  with  this, 
and  with  aid  to  literature,  that  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you 
upon  before  I  do  anything. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

Whilchal],  January  28th. 
My  dear  Choker, 
Is  is  very  odd  that  the  same  post  should  have  brought  under 
my  notice  the  names  of  the  very  persons  whom  I  was  trying  to 
recall  to  my  recollection  as  men  of  fair  literary  pretensions,  and 
severe,  perhaps  unmerited,  distress. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  letter  which  Southcy  wrote  to  Brougham, 
while  Brougham  was  Chancellor,  on  the  subject  of  encourage- 
ncat  to  literary  merit  ?     It  is  a  very  able  and  striking  letter. 

1  must  be  very  cautious  not  to  (onfinc  pensions  to  Whig  or 
liberal  professors  of  literature. 

Ever  yours  aScctionalely, 

Robert  Peeu 

Mr,  Croker  next  appealed  to   the  I-ord  Chancellor  (Lynd- 

huTst)  to  do  something  for  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  author  of 

'Salathici,'  who  once  bitterly  complained,  in  a  sermon  at  St, 

'  Btepheo's,  Walbrook,  of  which  he  was  rector,  that  lie  had  be* 
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come  ''so  accustomed  to  neglect  that  he  had  ceased  to  regard 

it  as  an  injury." 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lard  Lyndhurst 

West  Moolsey,  Febnuiy  3rd,  1835. 

My  dear  Lord, 

If  by  "Croley"  you  mean  George  Croly,  D.D.,  I  know  him 
longer  and  less  than  anybody.  We  were  at  college  togrether,  but 
very  little  acquainted,  as  he  was  rather  my  senior,  and  not  in 
the  same  society.  He  was  also  there  what  he  has  been  through 
life,  and  what  I  suppose  he  still  is,  a  shy,  reserved  man.  About 
twenty  years  ago  he  published  some  poems,  which  I  looked 
over,  and  I  believe  touched  here  and  there  previous  to  publico-  ^ 
tion.  They  possessed  great  power,  but  were,  "like  the  father 
who  begot  them,"  somewhat  stiff  and  ungainly.  Soon  after, 
Lord  Liverpool  resolved  to  set  up  a  weekly  paper,  and  knowing 
Croly's  talents  and  principles,  and  having  a  kindness  for  him,  I 
recommended  him  for  the  editorship,  at  300/.  a  year ;  but  his 
talents  did  not  lie  that  way,  and  eventually  the  thing  failed. 
Even  this  did  not  make  me  better  acquainted  with  this  strange, 
shy,  awkward  man.  I  should  have  suspected  that  I,  in  some 
over  frankness,  had  offended  him,  or  that  I  had  not  handled 
with  sufficient  delicacy  that  over-nice  instrument,  a  poor,  proud 
scholar  ;  but  I  am  told  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  his 
temper  is  the  same  to  all  men.  He  has  latterly  been  writing  a 
very  bad  class  of  books  (by  bad  I  only  mean  visionary  and  use- 
less) on  the  Prophecies,  and  mixing  politics  and  theology.  I 
have  not  read  any  of  them,  but  hear  that  they  are  ingenious, 
eloquent,  and  absurd  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  has  a  literary  repu- 
tation and  a  character  as  a  clergyman  that  will  justify  anything 
that  you  can  do  for  him,  and  I  heartily  entreat  you  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Indeed  I  should  have  mentioned  his  name  both  to  Peel  abd 
you  as  deserving  of  recollection  in  the  distribution  of  literary 
favours,  if  I  had  not  heard  and  believed  that  Brougham  had 
given  him  a  living.  Nay,  in  writing  to  Peel  on  a  similar  sub- 
ject, I  instanced  as  an  example  to  be  followed  Brougham's  pat- 
ronage of  Tory  Croly.  It  turns  out  now  that,  like  all  the  rest 
of  Brougham's  merits,  all  was  false  and  hollow.  But  I  believe 
the  whole  literary  world  is  now  under  an  impression  that  Dr. 
Croly  is  enjoying  a  comfortable  preferment  ex  dono  Brougham  ; 
and  if  an3rthing  about  that  man  could  surprise  me,  your  letter 
would  have  done  so.    At  all  events,  I  do  most  strongly  urge 


MR.    DISRil! 

I  to  do  the  thin^.     It  is  riglit  in  itself,  and  I  should  imve 
pressed  it  h«d  I  dreamed  of  Brougham's  roguery  ;  but  it  is  now 
Ion  every  account  desirable  that  the  disappointment  should  be 
ftltipaircd. 

As  you  have  given  me  this  opportunity,  I  would  implore  you 

mploy  your,  I  fear,  too  short-lived  patronage,  in  aid  of  llie 

Church  and  literature,  at  present  exclusively.     If  your  reign  is 

t  be  long,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  attend  to  other  in- 

[erests  and  claims  (which  1   know  cannot  be  akogether  neg< 

kcted),  but  ntm-  the  great  object  should  be  to  do  whatever  may 

kcst  tend  to  make  us  popular  with  that  great  and  important 

■<£lass,  who  will  be  more  struck  by  a  judicious  and  high-minded 

VuBC  ol  Church  patronage  than  by  another  circumstance. 

I  perhaps  should  not  have  ventured  to  give  this  advice,  if  I 
r^dtd  not  know  that  1  speak  to  willing  ears,  and  that  personally 
as  well  as  politically  you  are  disposed  to  illustrate  yourself  and 
the  Government,  by  giving  good  tilings  to  good  men,  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other  considerations. 

The  following  letter  seems  to  show  that  the  future  leader  of 

the  Tory  party  applied  to  Mr.  Croker  somewhere  about  this 

^^-  time,  for  inform-ition  with  regard  to  his  speeches  in  Parliament 

^^Lpn  the  Reform  DHL     Mr.  Disraeli  may  have  desired  to  consult 

^^■llicm  in  preparing  the  '  Letters  of  Runnymede,'  which  he  pub- 

^^  lished  in  1836.     His  manner  of  repaying  Mr,  Croker  for  the 

courtesy  shown  to  him  on  this  and  other  occasions  is  known  to 

tbe  public. 

Afr.  Croker  tc  benjamin  Disraeli. 

[No  dnte.] 

SrR, 
Absence  from  home  has  prevented  my  receiving  and  answer- 
ing your  letter  of  the  joth  ult.  sooner. 

In  reply  to  your  question,  I  have  to  say  that  I  believe  that  all 

I my  speeches  were  reported  in  Hansard's  Parliamentar>'  Debates, 

^^1  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  nature  of  the  case  allows.  One 
^^Bor  two  of  the  speeches  were  corrected  by  me,  at  the  desire  of 
^^BUr,  Murray,  for  separate  publication  ;  but  I  rather  think  that 
^^fUiose  so  corrected  and  published,  were  incorporated  in  Hansard. 
^^ftl  have  myself  no  complete  set  of  my  speeches,  or  I  should  of- 
^^■jfer  i(  for  your  inspection  ;  but  if  Hansard  (which,  of  course,  you 
^^muil  have)  docs  not  furnish  all  the  information  you  desire,  you 
may,  by  using  my  name  with  Mr.  Murray,  obUun  a  copy  of  my 
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speeches  published  by  him.  He  published  also  a  letter  to  a 
noble  Lord  (Haddington)  about  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  reso- 
lutions moved  by  me  on  the  report  of  the  last  Bill  But  these 
are  in  the  '  Journals.' 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

J.  W.  Crokeil 

On  the  29th  of  January,  the  Prime  Minister  wrote  to  Mr. 
Croker,  "  I  have  done  what  you  suggested  as  to  Maginn."  Other 
and  more  pressing  duties  soon  called  for  Peel's  attention.  It 
was  known  that  there  would  be  an  opposition  to  the  re-election 
of  Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton  as  Speaker,  the  adverse  party 
having  resolved  to  bring  forward  Mr.  J.  Abercilomby,  who  was 
Master  of  the  Mint  under  Lord  Melbourne's  Grovemment  Sir 
Robert  Peel  expected  defeat,  and  told  Mr.  Croker  that  he  should 
regard  it  as  a  "  mere  flea-bite." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker, 

February  ist,  1835. 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  wrote  yesterday  to 
Lady  Canning,*  stating  that  I  believed  her  son  had  formed  no 
political  connections,  and  held  no  p>olitical  opinions  which  could 
forbid  my  offer,  and  that  if  she  would  allow  me  to  place  him  in 
my  own  department  as  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  although  he  is 
not  in  Parliament,  I  should  be  proud  to  give  him  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  knowledge  that  might  enable  him  to  maintain  the 
lustre  of  his  name,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  marking  that 
attachment  and  admiration  for  his  father,  which  separation  from 
him  in  public  life  has  never  abated. 

I  have  not  received  an  answer  yet,f  and  therefore  do  not 
mention  the  subject  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Robert  Peeu 

I  quite  agree  with  you  \  as  to  the  cause  of  Abercromby's  se- 
lection. It  must  be  the  hand  of  Death  alone  which  will  pre- 
vent the  King's  Speech,  I  should  consider  defeat  on  the  Speaker 
a  mere  flea-bite,  but  I  must  not  say  this. 

*  [Peel  had  offered  through  Lady  Canning,  to  introduce  her  son.  Lord  Can- 
ning (afterwi^ds  Governor-General  of  India),  to  public  life  by  appointing  him  to  a 
post  as  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.] 

f  [The  answer  is  published  in  the  '  Memoirs  by  Sir  R.  Peel,'  voL  iL  pp.  54-5.] 
.  (  [Mr.  Crokei's  letter  is  miiiingi] 
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REFORM  COMMi 

Mr.  Croker  lo  Lord  Hertford. 

Wesi  Moulscy,  Febrnaty  5th,  1835. 

The  ottly  interest  now  existing  amongst  us  is  as  to  the  e!ec- 
tioa  of  Speaker.  Johnny  Russelt  having  declared  himself 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  puts  forward  Abercromby  in  opposi- 
tion to  Sutton.  I  told  you  last  week  that  [Spring]  Rice  was  to 
be  their  candidate,  and  1  had  pretty  good  authority  for  telling 
you  so,  namely,  Rice's  own  ;  but  they  found,  first,  that  Morpeth 
and  some  other  leading  Whigs  were  pledged  to  Sutton  against 
anybody  but  Abercromby  ;  and  second,  that  the  Irish  Mountain 
would  not  vote  for  Rice.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to 
change  their  man. 

As  Co  the  result,  more  doubt  is  entertained  by  our  friends 
than  I  coiild  have  believed.  I  thought  that  whoever  the  candi- 
date should  be,  it  would  be  a  false  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Whigs,  for  certainly,  bad  as  are  the  elections,  and  weak  as  in 
jny  opinion  the  Government  is,  if  we  cannot  carry  siuh  a  ques- 
tion as  such  a  speaker  against  such  a  candidate,  we  are  abso- 
lutely impotent ;  for  my  own  part  I  still  believe  tliat  we  shall 
win,  and  1  should  have  said  win  easily  ;  but  when  I  find  our  own 
Inends  calculating  on  a  small  majority  only,  I  know  not  what 
to  say. 

Peel  has  issued  a  Church  Reform  Commission,  and  I  think  it 
was  inevitable  ;  yet,  as  I  told  him,  I  dread  a  bad  precedent 
from  good  hands,  lie  will  do  no  harm,  and  indeed  lie  will  do 
good;  but  //  n'y  a  que  U  premier  pas  qui  co&te.  He  means  to 
make  a  less  unequal,  but  not  an  absolutely  equal  dtstribulion 
of  the  revenues  of  Bishops  and  great  dignitaries,  and  will  limit, 
if  not  abolish,  pluralities  and  sinecures.  From  the  temper  of 
the  elections,  1  doubt  whether  without  this  the  property  of  the 
Church  would  not  have  been  in  danger  of  spoliation  for  secu- 
lar, or  even  Dissenting  purposes.  I  believe  the  view  I  gave 
you  in  my  last  letter  of  the  result  of  the  elections  is  pretty 
nearly  correct  It  is  admitted,  even  by  the  most  sanguine  of 
the  Tories,  that  all  depends  upon  the  moderates — a  poor  de- 
pendence \ 

The  Commission  referred  to  in  this  letter  was  designed  lo 

prepare  a  plan  of  Cliurch  reform,  in  fulfilment  of  the  pledges 

I  given   by  Peel  In  his  Tamworth   address.     His  general  views 

the  moment  arc  clearly  explained  in   the  following  letter, 
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which  was  eridently  written  either  in  reply  to  one  which  has 
been  lost,  or  to  a  newspaper  letter  or  article  setting  forth  what 
"  some  of  our  Tories "  were  saying.  No  direct  trace  can  be 
discovered  to  the  allusion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Whitehall,  Febmary  2nd,  1835. 

My  dear  Croker, 

It  is  a  very  harmless  occupation  for  "  some  of  our  Tories  "  to 
keep  themselves  in  wind  by  attacking  wind-mills  of  their  own 
creation. 

Whoever  dreamed  of  Equalisation  of  Livings  ?  of  anything 
but  g^eat  disparity  in  their  value  ?  of  gradations  from  very  low 
to  very  high  ?  I  am  sure  I  never  did.  But  is  this  right — ^that 
there  should  be  no  provision  whatever  for  spiritual  duties  in 
some  of  the  largest,  most  populous,  most  important,  most  dis- 
senting districts  of  the  country  ?  Is  it  right  that  three-fourths 
of  Nottingham,  included  in  one  parish,  should  have  no  pro- 
vision whatever  for  a  clergyman,  excep>t  what  he  can  collect 
from  dues  and  pew-rents — that  is,  from  a  tax  upon  going  to 
church  ? 

Is  it  right  that  the  tithes  should  be  totally  withdrawn  from 
many  important  vicarages  and  paid  over  to  prebendaries  whose 
duty  it  is  to  preach  a  sermon  once  a  month  ?  Is  the  Church  to 
be  a  provision  for  men  of  birth,  or  for  men  of  learning  ?  or  is 
its  main  object  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformed  faith  ? 

That  worship  is  promoted  by  inviting  men  of  birth  and  men 
of  learning  into  the  Church  ;  but  if  the  time  shall  ever  arrive 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  to  this  object,  important  as  it  may 
be,  you  have  sacrificed  other  and  more  important  objects  ;  you 
have  left  hundreds  of  thousands  to  become  Dissenters  or,  more 
likely,  infidels,  because  you  would  not  divert  one  farthing  of 
ecclesiastical  revenues  from  this  Deanery,  or  that  great  sine- 
cure. If  the  time  shall  come  when  a  strict  scrutiny  shall  be 
made  by  unfriendly  inquiries  into  the  principle  on  which  great 
preferments  have  been  given  by  politicians,  ^^  some  of  our  Tories^* 
who  now  profess  their  exclusive  friendship  to  the  Church,  will 
find  their  friendship  the  severest  measure  of  hostility  from 
which  the  Church  ever  suffered. 

This  is  the  old  cry.  The  Bishop  of  London  is  an  enemy,  and 
the  Archbishop,  it  seems,  cannot  be  depended  on«    Very  good. 
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Bat  if  such  opinion!!  as  those  which  "  some  of  mir  Tories  "  dep- 
recate do  prevail  in  the  highest  aiichoriiics  of  the  Church,  can 
there  be  n  more  conclusive  proof  that  our  position  is  an  unsafe 
one,  and  that  there  is  a  demand  from  u-ilhin  as  well  as  from  with- 
mii,  which  had  better  be  carefuflj-  considered  in  time  ? 

Adhere  to  principle,  say  "  some  of  our  Tories."  Very  good  ; 
then,  if  laws  have  passed  enabling  Cathedral  tithes  to  be  reat- 
tached lu  vicarages,  appropriating  the  revenues  of  stalls  at  Dur- 
baui  to  the  foundation  of  a  College,  the  revenues  of  prebends  at 
Lichfield  to  ihe  repair  of  the  Cathedral,  what  violation  of  prin- 
ciple is  there  in  considering  whether,  for  instance,  a  Dean  of 
Durham  with  8,000/.  a  year  might  not  be  advantageously  placed 
at  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  relieving  possibly  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  fnim  some  part  of  episcopal  duties  which  nu  human 
strength  can  perform  ? 

Is  it  perfection  of  principle  to  make  Lord  Liverpool's  cousin 
a  Bishop  in  Wales,  and  also  Dean  of  Durham,  and  an  utter 
abandonment  of  principle  to  bring  the  Dean  or  his  revenues 
nearer  home,  not  equalising  livings,  but  making  high  digni- 
taries perform  with  sufficient  and  very  liberal  emoluments  (for 
they  ought  to  be  liberal)  effective  spiritual  duties  ?  For  God's 
sake  don't  let -'pretended  friends  of  the  Church  provoke  the 
Statement  of  the  case  which  can  be  made  out  in  favour  of  a  tem- 
perate review  of  the  present  state  of  the  Establishment  Is  this 
right — that  in  a  parish  of  10,000  acres,  overrun  with  dissent,  the 
whole  tithes  go  to  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  to  the  amount 
of  1,000/.  a  year  ;  that  there  is  only  one  service  in  the  church, 
and  cannot  be  two,  because  the  said  Corporation  will  only  allow 
34/,  a  year  as  a  stipend  to  the  Vicar  ? 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

RoBBKT  Peeu 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  consequence  of  past  spoliations  of 
the  see,  has  tkirly-six  impropriate  rectories.  If  I  returned  the 
Itlhes  to  the  rectories,  and  gave  him  a  Cathedral  preferment  in- 
stead, would  this  be  violation  of  principle  ? 

What  think  you  of  Kingston  and  Richmond  being  united  in 
one  benefice,  because  King's  College,  Cambridge,  cannot  afford 
(o  endow  the  two  out  of  the  tithes. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  19th of  Febniary,  and  SirCharles 
Manners  Sutton  was  defeated  for  the  Speakership,  as  had  been 
I.  anticipated.     He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of 
Vol.  II.— s 
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Viscount  Canterbury.  There  was  a  majority  of  seven  against 
the  Government  on  the  Address,  and  it  was  thought  that  this 
double  defeat  would  induce  the  Ministry  to  resign.  But  the 
fear  began  to  spread  that  instead  of  resignation,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
would  try  another  dissolution.  He  kept  the  idea  before  the 
House,  though  in  a  covert  manner,  and  it  would  appear  that 
this  course  was  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Croker. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 

Febnuuy  22iid,  1835. 

Dear  Peel, 

In  talking  of  ''the  sense  of  the  people  "  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  Speech,  you  must  take  care  of  two  points.  First,  not  to 
concede  that  this  Parliament  does  speak  the  sense  of  the  people  ; 
secondly,  not  to  foreclose  yourself  from  another  dissolution.  I 
myself  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  the  House  of  Commons  does  speak 
the  sense  of  the  constituent  body,  nor  do  I  foresee  the  possi- 
bility of  another  dissolution  ;  but  it  may  be  inexpedient  to  bind 
yourself  on  those  two  points,  and  you  should  therefore  be  cau- 
tious in  the  choice  of  terms.  I  shall  be  in  town  to-morrow,  but 
shall  not  call  upon  you,  as  this  note  contains  all  I  have  to  say. 
I  have,  ever  since  I  saw  you,  been  thinking  of  the  position  of 
affairs,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  see  no  extrication.  If  the 
House  votes  that  it  has  no  confidence  in  you,  I  cannot  discover 
any  other  eventual  course  but  a  new  Ministry,  for  if  it  votes 
that^  is  it  possible  that  it  should  not  also  negative  "  that  a  supply 
be  granted  *'  ?  for,  surely,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  and  un- 
constitutional than  to  grant  a  supply  to  those  in  whom  you  have 
no  confidence,  and  the  day  is  not  yet  arrived  for  coups  if /tat. 

J.  W.  C. 

The  next  difficulty  was  created  by  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
own  followers,  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  who  brought  forward  a 
resolution  for  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax.  In  this  instance  the 
Ministry  triumphed,  for  the  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
was  not  confined  to  the  Tories.  The  majority  against  the  reso- 
lution was  large  enough  to  encourage  the  young,  but  already 
declining,  Government — 138. 

Mr,  Croker  to  Lord  Hertford, 

West  Moulsey,  March  loth. 

Peel  is  resolute,  and  so  I  may  say  are  his  friends,  while  his 
enemies  are  not  very  stout,  and  are  united  only  on  the  one  point 


[       the 
Blorf 


of  Opposing  him.  His  Immediate  and  pressing  difficulty  is  the 
Mah  Tux,  the  repeal  of  which  at  least  150  of  his  minority  are 
pledged  (o  support,  which  two  at  least,  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
arc  bound  to  [defend  ?],  and  which  prevented  Chandos  being  of 
the  Cabinet.  Peel  had  a  great  meeting  of  his  adherents  on 
irday — above  soo — in  which  some  leading  men — Hall  Dare, 
instance,  member  for  Essex — manfully  said  that  they  would 
irfeit  their  pledges,  and  balk  their  constituents,  rather  than 
risk  the  existence  of  the  Government,  and  this  is,  I  have  heard, 
so  general  a  sentiment  that  they  now  talk — first,  of  Chandos  not 
pressing  the  question  ;  and  secondly,  if  he  should,  of  beating 
"lim.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  how  fortunate  it  is  tliat  Peel 
ipported  the  late  Ministers  on  this  question,  though  he  earned 
■at  obloquy  from  our  friends  fordoing  so.  I  recollect  par- 
fticularly  the  Lowthers,  who  voted  twice  over  against  the  Malt 
Tax.  and  are  now  very  much  embarrassed  what  to  do.  Those 
votes,  however,  were  so  confused  and  complicated  in  the  form 
of  putting  them,  that  our  friends  will  find  a  loop-hole.  In  short, 
ihe  Tories  are  quite  sanguine,  and  mean  to  eat  all  their  words 
and  their  votes  rather  than  risk  the  Ministry. 

But  will  it  do?  Between  you  and  me  I  should  say  no  !  They 
like  shipwrecked  men  on  a  raft,  and  as  long  as  the  sea  is 
lootb,  that  is.  the  people  quiet,  they  may  hold  on  their  pre- 
ious  existence,  but  tlie  least  little  breeze  will  send  them  all 
the  bottom. 

The  country  is  for  the  moment  with  Peel,  but  it  may  shift  with 
le  wind,  and  his  power  has  no  solid  basis  to  enable  it  lo  stand 

shift  of  wind. 

This  was  the  only  ray  of  light  in  the  sky.  Every  other  event 
jUrned  out  unfortunately  for  the  Ministry.  The  appointment 
[  the  Marquis  of  Ixindondcrrj'  (the  brother  of  the  late  Lord 
jCastlcreagh)  to  the  post  of  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  raised 
Istonn,  and  the  Marquis  had  to  withdraw.  Scarcely  a  day 
S,Withoui  inflicting  some  humiliation  upon  Ihe  unfortunate 
The  Irish  Tithe  Commutation  Bill  was  intro- 
^wltb  the  "  appropriation  clause"  taken,  as  the  Wliigs 
'  declared,  from  their  own  measure.  Lord  John  Russeil  then 
made  ready  to  inflict  what  he  believed  would  be  tlie  ^oup  de 
Xrdee  upon  this  hapless  Administration.  He  gave  notice  of  a 
(Olutiou  to  apply  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church 
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'*  to  the  general  education  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  without 
distinction  of  religious  persuasion."  But  before  this  question 
came  forward,  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  a  Bill  permitting 
Dissenters  to  be  married,  with  the  usual  rites  of  the  Church, 
when  they  were  so  minded,  or  with  any  religious  ceremony  they 
pleased,  provided  notice  was  given,  and  the  marriage  registered. 
Lord  John  Russell's  resolution  was  opposed  most  persistently 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  upon  this,  as  upon  other  questions^  the 
House  was  prepared  with  its  decision  beforehand.  This  posi* 
tion  of  affairs  had  given  rise  to  many  serious  questions  in  the 
Minister's  mind  ;  he  had  but  a  dreary  choice  before  him — be- 
tween *' discreditable  defeat"  and  still  more  "  discreditable  con- 
cession." 

Mr.  Croker  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

[Withcmt  date.] 

My  dear  Peel, 
I  have  been  anxiously  thinking  of  our  conversation  of  jrester- 
day,  and  of  all  1  afterwards  heard  about  the  views  of  parties  in 
town  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  you  cannot  go  out  until  you  are 
BcXxxviWy  forced  to  do  so  by  some  positive  practical  measure  ;  for 
instance,  if  the  Irish  Church  resolution  of  Monday  (which,  I 
hear,  is  to  be  carried  by  30)  should  be  only  a  resolution^  I  think 
it  would  be  much  of  the  same  nature  as  the  amendment  to  the 
address,  on  which  you  might  have  retired ;  but  not  having  done 
so,  it  seems  that  you  are  pledged  not  to  be  driven  out  by  a  vote 
of  the  same  abstract  nature.  When  anything  shall  be  done  which 
you  disapprove,  and  which  yet  requires  your  concurrence  for 
its  execution,  then  will  come  the  time  to  consider  of  refusing  to 
do  or  suffer  to  be  done,  an  improper  cuty  and  (if  you  cannot 
evade  the  practical  difficulty)  of  resigning.  That  crisis  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  soon  arrive,  but,  depend  upon  it,  the  terms 
under  which  you  took  office  and  the  spirit  in  which  you  have 
expressed  your  determination  to  hold  it,  oblige  you  not  to  give 
in  till  you  find  the  wheels  of  the  Government  actually  clogged. 
In  the  meanwhile  I  would  insist  on  the  doing  of  the  public  business^ 
and  I  should  not  now  be  deterred  from  dividing  by  the  fear  of 
being  beaten,  and  should  let  the  country  see,  when  you  do  re- 
sign, that  you  were  forced  to  do  so  by  the  suspension  by  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  routine  of  the  public  service.  Quar- 
ter-day is  at  hand,  and  I  don't  believe  you  have  a  money  vote 


to  enable  you  to  pa>*  the  pay,  n'ages,  salaries,  hnlf  pay,  or  the 
other  usual  quarterly  payments.  Let  this  be  known,  and  let 
the  country  see,  o«  a  Jh-isioH,  by  whom,  and  how  it  is,  that  this 
class  ol  business  has  been  impeded.  I  never  for  a  moment  have 
had  a  doubt  that  you  must  retire,  and  I  now  think  it  only  a  ques- 
tion of  a  week  sooner  or  later,  but  I  foresee  such  utter  despondency 
and  prostration  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  so  much  conse- 
qucQi  sourness  and  injustice  in  their  future  feelings  towards 
jrou,  that  I  shall  regret  your  going  before  every  man  shall  be 

•nvinced  that  you  had  expended  your  last  cartridge,  and  could 
■titally  resist  no  longer. 

1  heard  from  some  quarters  a  kind  of  expectation  that  Stanley 
ought  mtnv  to  join  you  openly,  if  it  were  only  to  go  out  with 
you  ;  and  I  even  heard  that  he  was  not  disinclined  from  some 
such  course.  This  seems  to  me  a  strange  conjuncture — like  old 
Wychcrljr's  marriage  on  his  death-bed.  1  repeat  it  only  be- 
cause I  heard  it,  and  because  if  Stanley  has  the  magnanimity 
to  take  such  a  course,  it  might,  even  now,  postpone  the  general 

I  Mitvt  Burdett's  opinion  is  that  you  ought  not  to  be  driven 
Hit  by  the  vote  on  the  Irish  Church — such,  at  least,  is  the 
pjage  of  fas  small  tail.     1  did  not  hear  whether  he  will  have 
he  courage  to  come  down  on  Monday  to  support  you. 
Vours  affectionately, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Whilehall,  March  jolh.  1S35. 
Mv  DEAR  Croker, 
We  shall  resist  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  to-night  on  prin- 
ciple and  by  direct  opposition.    We  shall  consider  it  not  with 
reference  to  words,  but  to  things,  to  the  time  at  whicii  it  was 
brought  forward,  to  the  ground  on  which  alone  it  can  be  sup- 

I ported  (namely,  want  of  confidence  in  the  Government),  and  to 
the  raen  by  whom  it  will  be  supported. 
\  Lord  Stanley  approves  of  our  course,  and  will  cordially  act 
•nth  us  OD  this  discussion.  The  resolution  is  no  abstract  one. 
Il  means  llie  destruction  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  It  is  the 
muU  practifai  resolution  that  ever  was  proposed  ;  for  it  will 
uitcrly  prevent  the  levy  of  tithe  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  if  the 
tithe  b  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Church.  Of  what  avails 
public  opinion  among  the  non-vntiag  part  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
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land,  of  what  avails  a  couDtcF-resolution  of  the  Lords»  or  a  re- 
jection  by  the  Lords  of  a  Tithe  bill,  when  the  question  is  this 
— Can  you  enforce  the  payment  of  a  charge  which  has  been 
discontinued  for  three  years  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 
payers,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  the  non-payers  of  tithe  ? 

Shall  we  undertake  the  responsibility  of  this  state  of  things 
— ^being  in  a  minority  not  only  on  the  tithe  question,  but  on 
every  other  contested  question?  Again,  have  we  a  hope  of 
bettering  our  condition  ?  If  we  have  not,  how  long  shall  we 
continue  habituating  the  House  of  Commons,  through  our 
weakness,  to  act  without  the  control  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, and  to  assume  functions  which  do  not  belong  to  it? 

They  will  assume  such  functions  whether  we  are  Ministers 
or  not  They  will ;  but  in  one  case  we  are  consenting,  or  at 
least,  conniving  parties ;  in  the  other  not  You  see  the  course 
I  have  taken,  I  am  sure  the  right  one,  to  prefer  discreditable 
defeat  to  more  discreditable  concession. 

Ever  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  . 

March  31st,  1835. 

Mv  DEAR  Peel, 

On  general  principles,  and  in  ordinary  circumstances,  no  one 
can  deny  that  you  should  go  out  if  beaten  on  the  Irish  Church 
or  on  any  other  great  question  ;  but  you  have  accepted,  or  at 
least  have  continued  in,  your  post  on  dififerent  conditions. 
You  did  not  resign  on  the  Speaker — on  the  address — on  all  the 
other  defeats  ;  so  that  we  have  your  practice  against  your  prin- 
ciple. I,  you  know,  have  cdways  wished  to  see  the  Church 
chosen  as  the  stand  or  fall  question,  both  of  the  administration 
and  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  so ;  but  after  the  most  deliberate  consideration, 
I  am  forced  to  think  that  you  have  pledged  yourself  to  a  per- 
severance and  tenacity  as  obstinate  as  the  circumstances  are 
unparalleled.  I  know  it  is  but  the  question  of  a  week ;  that 
you  must  go  out  I  thought  so  in  November  last,  in  December, 
ever  since — runv,  I  think  this  a  fitting  and  adequate  occasion  ; 
but  as  I  know  that  the  public  in  general,  resting  on  your 
former  pledges  and  practice,  does  not  consider  the  precise 
moment  as  yet  come,  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  not  retiro 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  MINI 

liU  ail  men  are  satisfied  that  a  longer  resistance  would  be  Im- 
■propcr,  even  if  possible. 

It  yuu,  on  the  spot  and  in  the  centre  of  knowledge,  think 
I  thnt  the  world  is  agreed  tliat  the  time  is  actually  come.  I  have 
I  not  a  word  more  to  say,  and  my  only  desire  is  that  you  should 
I  appear  firm  and  consistent  to  the  last — un-etur  ad  imum.    I  can- 
not but  think  that  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  better  to  try 
n  new  combination  with  Stanley,  than  to  throw  up  the  whole 
L  game  at  once  ;  but  that,  I  suppose,  cannot  be,  nor  would  it  save 
IIS  loDg — perhaps  not  ii  day — but  it  would  make  the  Conserva- 
li\-e   party  so  strong  in  opposition,  as  to  afford  us  some  Utile 
,   hope  of  security  for  persons  and  property, 

A  few  more  uneasy  days,  and  the  fate  of  the  Ministry  was  de- 
cided. On  the  and  of  April  it  was  defeated  by  33,  on  the  6th 
by  2$,  on  the  7th  by  17.  On  the  8lh  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  uselessness  of  the  struggle,  and  he 
resigned.  It  is  now  generally  admitted — as  indeed  it  was  at 
the  time — that  he  deser\'ed  a  better  late,  and  that,  in  despite  of 
the  incessant  discomfitures  he  had  sustained,  his  position  as  a 
public  man  before  the  country  was,  upon  the  whole,  improved. 
Mr.  Croker  defended  him  most  zealously,  not  only  la  the 
'Quarterly  Review,*  but  wherever  he  could  make  his  voice 
beard,  and  the  fallen  Minister  took  bis  reverse  with  a  good 
heart. 

Sir  Robert  Ptd  ia  Mr.  Croker. 

Whitehall  GarJetis.  April  Ijtli,  1835, 
Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

I  received  a  note  from  the  King  about  seven  yesterday  even- 
ing, requesting  me  to  facilitate  an  adjournment  until  Thursday 
next,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  [he  arrangements  connected 
with  the  formnliun  of  a  new  Government.  1  understand  that 
Lord  Melbourne  is  to  be  at  the  head. 

Lord  i.  Russell  is  to  be  in  town  at  three  to-day  ;  and  until 
his  arrival  I  presume  that  the  cast  of  parts  will  not  be  finally 
wttled. 

They  talk  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Grey  for  Ireland,  Lord  Granville  as 
Lord  Lieutenant ;  he  failing,  Carlisle.  Lord  Morpeth  to  have 
some  office  or  other.*      I  presume  the  Government  will  be  as 
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nearly  as  possible  that  which  was  dismissed  in  November  last. 
I  desired  Clerk  to  send  you  the  information  you  require. 

We  dine  at  Oatlands  to-morrow.  Peradventure,  as  Broug- 
ham says,  we  shall  meet 

**  My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  its  throne."  ^ 

I  do  not  know  why  Shakespeare  should  remind  me  of  an  at- 
torney ;  but  I  have  this  morning  received  a  wonderful  address 
— the  strongest  expressions  of  approbation  and  confidence 
from  I,  ICO  solicitors  resident  in  the  metropolis.  I  had  no  idea 
there  were  so  many ;  less  that  they  were  so  nearly  unanimous 
in  the  support  of  Conservative  principles. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

April  14th,  1835. 

Mv  DEAR  CrOKER, 

I  shall  not  return  until  Thursday  morning.  I  wish  you  had 
been  going  to  Oatlands. 

My  measures  were  Irish  Tithe — English  Tithe — which  you 
omit — English  Church — Dissenters*  Marriages.  These  were 
opened  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  made  a  promise  of  settling  the  Church  Rate  Question 
(which  I  could  not  have  settled),  and  of  relief  to  land  from 
certain  local  charges.  I  protected  the  Malt  Tax — this  was  re- 
sistance to  a  serious  attack  on  public  credit 

We  found  nothing  done  on  the  Canada  Question — not  a  trace 
of  a  line  written  between  June  or  July,  when  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee  reported,  and  the  15th  of  November, 
when  the  late  Government  went  out 

Rice  says  he  was  going  to  write  a  most  voluminous  dispatch — 
of  course  the  very  next  day.  He  was,  he  says,  labouring  with 
it,  when  he  was  met  in  Regent  Street  on  the  Saturday  and  told 
he  was  out  of  office.  Aberdeen  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
complete  settlement  of  the  Canadian  question,  or  a  complete 
conviction  of  the  Canadian  party  of  the  intention  to  rebel  and 
separate. 

The  pensions — the  only  pensions — I  gave  were  to  a  Mrs^ 
Temple,  whose  husband,  an  African  traveller,  died  I  think,  at 
Sierra  Leone.     She  had  100/.  a  year. 

*  [Thus  in  the  originaL  The  true  text  is,  "  My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  In  bis 
throne." — Romeo  and  JuHit^  Act  V.,  Scene  L,  line  ^J 
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Professor  Airy,  joo/.* 
Mrs.  Somerville,  joo/. 
Sharon  Turner,  loo/. 
Robert  Soiitbey,  300^ 
James  Montgomery,  of  Sheffield,  150/, 
The  Chancellor  gave  Crabbe  a  living.     1  gave  Milman  the 
■  4nly  preferment  I  had  to  give,  that  of  St.  Margaret's  and  the 
,  Prebend  of  Westminster.     I  will  tell   Clerk  and  Venables  to 
scad  fou  what  you  require.  Ever  yours, 

Robert  Peei. 
In  Mr.  Crokcr's  next  letter  there  was  very  little  about  politics, 
and  a  good  deal  about  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1835, 
in  which  "young  Landsecr"  had  a  picture  of  "Horned  Cattle," 
wtiich  did  not  escape  notice.f 

Mr.  Croker  to  Sir  R.  Ptel. 

W«l  Moulsey.  May  4lh. 
dined  at  the  Academy  on  Saturday.  A  bad  exliibition; 
several  tolerable  pictures  of  what  the  French  call  dc  genre,  but 
all  the  large  ones  (almost  exclusively  portraits)  are  infamous. 
There  arc  three  of  the  Duke,  each  worse  than  the  other — 
Wilkie  and  Picker^ill  vying  in  the  art  of  sinking.  1  forget  the 
Hathur  of  the  third.  "  Horned  Cattle,"  by  young  Landscer, 
attracts  some  notice.  "Columbus  explaining  his  Project,"  by 
Wilkic.  is  an  imitation  of,  or  I  should  rather  say  a  cento,  from 
Titian  ;  yet  not  good,  and  he  has  made  a  bolder  anachronism 
than  his  oysters  in  June  ;  he  has  introduced  the  telescope  full 
100  years  too  soon.  Leslie  has  painted  Gulliver  at  the  Court  of 
Brobdingnag,  a  total  failure  as  to  the  story  (though  the  parts 
arc  good),  for  the  Brobdingnagians  all  look  like  ordinary  men 
aad  women,  while  Gulliver  looks  only  like  a  toy.  A  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Say  has  painted  Follet  very  well — nearly 
itic  best  in  the  room.  The  very  best,  I  think,  is  a  large  one  of 
a  woman  by  a  woman— one  Mrs.  Robertson — a  picture  that  no 
»iM»i  in  the  exhibition  has  approached.  There  are  a  few  pretty 
Uttte  things. 

Wc  had  Grey  and  all  the  Ministers,  except  Palmcrston  and 
'  (nofeaM*  (now  Sir  G.  R)  Airy  was  appointed  AslronDmer  Royal  in  succes- 
.tioti  to  ftofcaKir  Pond,  in  1835.] 

t  Th!«  picture  wm  prolabiy  "The  Drovet'a  Otparlurc,"  first  exhibited  Ihii 
feat.  tM  nan  in  the  Shecpshuikt  Collection.  But  "  Uirmd  CaitU"  would  be 
bat  a  waiti  dBcriptioo  of  w  fine  ■  work. 
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my  Lord  Glenelg.  Brougham,  they  said,  was  not  invited.  I 
rather  think  he  did  not  choose  to  come  in  so  dubious  a  position 
as  he  occupies  at  this  moment  The  places  of  the  Dukes  of 
Wellington,  Northumberland,  Newcastle,  and  Buccleuch  were 
vacant — this  is  not  right  at  such  a  dinner.  I  hope  you  sent 
your  excuse  in  good  time.  Pozzo  and  Esterhazy  also  absent 
Bulow  returned  thanks  for  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  a  written 
English  speech,  so  unintelligible  that  I  should  have  thought  it 
German,  only  the  German  has  a  strong  affinity  to  English,  to 
which  this  did  not  seem  to  have  the  least  resemblance. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker, 

Drayton  Manor,  May  5th. 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  date  this  from  Drayton  Manor,  but  am  in  truth  writing 
from  what  we  call  Mr.  Hill's  house.  That  is  a  respectable  brick 
messuage,  just  situate  at  the  point  where  the  road  to  Drayton 
Church  and  village  turns  from  the  Coleshill  road.  We  are, 
however,  very  comfortably  lodged,  and  convenient,  as  they  say 
in  Ireland,  to  the  new  house. 

My  chief  interest  in  your  letter  is  in  that  part  which  relates 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  This  is  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  I  have  been  absent  from  the  dinner.  I  will,  how- 
ever, profit  by  your  experience,  not  in  the  eatables,  but  the 
visiblcs  of  the  ceremony  at  which  you  assisted,  and  go  with  you 
to  Somerset  House  on  my  return  to  town.  Unless  I  see  you 
very  soon  after  my  arrival,  it  will  be  the  second  visit  of  both  of  us. 

I  think  Wilkie  quite  wrong  in  painting  the  size  of  life  such 
subjects  as  Columbus,  and  the  interviews  of  the  Pope  and  Bona- 
parte. If  he  had  been  present  at  the  interview,  and  had  painted 
the  room  in  which  it  took  place,  the  portraits  of  the  two  parties 
to  it,  with  their  identical  dresses,  the  picture  would  have  been 
really  historical  and  really  valuable. 

But  two  portraits  by  a  contemporary  who  never  saw  either 
of  the  personages  he  represents,  and  made  up  their  likenesses 
from  busts  and  the  pictures  of  others,  and  who  represents  a 
scene  quite  unintelligible  and  indescribable  by  painting  alone, 
and  which  has  no  other  peculiarity  about  it  than  that  which 
must  belong  to  the  act  of  every  man  who  refuses  to  sign  a  paper 
offered  to  him  by  another  for  his  signature,  can  never  excite 
much  interest. 

Wilkie  had  always  a  fancy  for  painting  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
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DAVID   WILKIE. 

ton  writing  the  report  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  to  put , 
trumpeter  or  some  such  messenger  standing  bv  the  table  wait- 
log  to  convey  the  dispatch  as  soon  a^  it  was  sealed. 

I  told  him  that  trumpeters  did  not  so  wait ;  that  dispatches 
after  Waterloo  were  written  very  much  like  other  letters  on  or- 
dinarj-  bu»nes3  ;  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  conld  attach 
interest  to  the  reptesentation  of  such  an  act  would  be,  not  by 
drawing  upon  fancy,  but  by  really  drawing  the  room  in  which 
the  dispatch  was  actually  written,  the  portrait  of  the  pen  with 
which  it  was  written,  the  state  of  the  Dnke's  dress  at  the  mo- 
ment, if  with  a  night-cap  on,  introducing  the  night-cap — in  short 
by  a  perfectly  faithful  record  of  that  truth  which  was  possibly 
within  his  reach,  and  the  deviation  from  which  in  a  contempo- 
rary would  be  a  fraud  upon  posterity. 

Believe  me  ever  affectionately  yours, 

My  dear  Croker, 
R.  P. 

Sir  Jl.  Piel  to  Mr.  Croker. 
[Two  letters  without  date.] 

MV    DEAR    CrOKXR, 

When  you  come  to  town,  go  to  Leicester  Fields,  and  see  a 
picture,  which  will  interest  you,  and  repay  you  for  your  visit  if 
it  makes  half  as  much  impression  upon  you  as  it  did  upon  me. 

It  U  by  David,  and  1  dare  say  you  have  already  menially  ejae- 
uSated,  that  you  would  not  give  a  farthing  to  see  any  picture  by 
so  bad  a  painter,  and  so  great  a  scoundrel.  But  this  picture, 
wliich  is  by  far  the  best  he  ever  painted,  represents  with  horri- 
ble fidelity  Marat  dj-ing  in  the  bath  after  his  assassination  by 
Charlotte  Corday,  and  was  exhibited  by  order  of  the  Convcn< 
tioa* 

There  is  the  pencil  sketch  of  his  countenance  by  David,  la 
the  agony  of  death,  made  in  the  bath-room  on  a  piece  of  paper 
tbu  Darid  found  there.  The  picture  itself  is  very  powerfully 
painted 

Ever  yours, 

R.  P. 

"  (Thh  painling  was  finished  by  David  imnxeJintely  nflcr  Maial's  usassination, 
4  Jiyhim  ta  Ihe  Convemion  on  ihe  uih  November.  1793.     The  voice 
rwl,  hid  called  u|ion  him  10  l«ke  the  work  in  hand.   "D»»id. 
1,  vcDge  nutre  luni,  veage  Marat  I  "] 
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My  dear  Crorer, 

I  wish  you  would  think  seriously  of  the  History  of  the 
Reig^  of  Terror.  I  do  not  mean  a  pompous,  philosophical 
history,  but  a  mixture  of  biography,  facts,  and  gossip  :  a  diary 
of  what  really  took  place  with  the  best  authenticated  likenesses 
of  the  actors. 

French  writers  treating  of  the  Revolution  have  very  much 
slurred  over  this  part  of  the  eventful  scene,  influenced  per- 
haps partly  by  the  feeling  which  De  Thou  expresses  with 
regard  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  in  his  very  appropriate 
quotation  : — 

**  Excidat  ille  dies  sevo,  nea  posten  credant 
Ssecula.     Nos  certe  taoemmiia,  et  obnita  mnlta 
Nocte  tegi  nostne  patiamnr  ciimina  gentis.** 

There  would  be  many  advantages  in  selecting  this  subject 
for  a  historical  record. 

First,  the  period  is  a  definite  one,  and  well  defined,  and  the 
events  are  a  beautiful  practical  commentary  on  the  maxim  : 

'*Nec  lex  est  justior  ulla, 
Quam  mdf  artifices  arte  perire  sdL" 

It  would  show  that  with  the  day  of  success  in  popular  insur- 
rections begins  the  punishment  of  their  authors.  That  chapter 
which  detailed  the  fate  of  ever}'  actor  in  the  bloody  scenes, 
would  be  written  for  our  learning. 

I  suppose  you  have  got  the  five  volumes  of  letters  concerning 
Mirabeau,  lately  published. 

Turn  to  a  note  in  the  fifth  volume,  which  attibutes  to  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  a  great  share  in  preparing  the  minds  of 
the  population  of  Paris  for  resistance  to  authority  by  physical 
force.  The  connivance  at  mobs  collected  round  the  building 
in  which  the  Parliament  sat ;  the  denouncement  of  officers  and 
soldiers  who  tried  to  suppress  the  mobs;  the  public  exhor- 
tation to  all  those  who  should  hereafter  be  employed  against 
the  people^  to  be  very  humane  and  moderate,  and  the  inference 
that  the  people  naturally  drew  from  such  exhortations  are  well 
described.  Ever  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

The  family  of  Lepelletier  lately  bought  the  picture  which 
represented  his  assassination. 

The  showman  tells  the  monstrous  untruth  that  David  had 
been  offered  3,000/.  sterling  for  the  '*  Death  of  Marat" 
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Sir  J?.  Pet!  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Whiteha:!,  June  glh. 

My  dear  Croker, 

You  yfill  see  in  (he  Irish  Debates  of  1795  the  petition  from 
tbc  Catholics  presented  by  Grattan. 

The  first  Maynooth  Bill  was  framed  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
Government  with  Graltan's  knowledge  See  Grattan's  speech 
on  moving'  (be  Address  in  1795. 

Tbougb  Grattan  presented  the  petition  against  the  Bill  at  a 
later  period  of  the  Session,  he  took  an  active  part  against  it 
I  believe  the  Bill  was  the  same  substantially  with  that  of  which 
be  spoke  on  moving  the  address. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Moore)  was  consulted  by 
the  Duke  of  Portland  on  the  second  Bill,  and  I  believe  approved 
of  it.  At  least,  there  is  do  record  of  any  objection.  1  am  sure 
be  did  not  object 

Lord  Normaolon  wrote  the  other  day  to  Lord  Somerton,  his 
fion,  expressed  the  utmost  indignation  at  his  son  having  voted 
for  the  second  reading  of  our  Bill,  and  ended  much  blustering 
eloquence  by  a  pathetic  lamentation  that  the  grandson  of 
Charles  Agar,  Archbishop  of  Cashel  {at  that  moment  disquieted 
in  his  grave  by  such  backsliding  on  the  part  of  his  descendant) 
should  have  committed  such  an  enormity. 

But  I  have  a  very  plain,  sensible  letter  from  Lord  Camden, 
saying  that  one  of  the  parties  whom  he  confidentially  con- 
sulted on  the  first  Maynooth  Bill,  and  who  approved  of  it,  was 
this  same  Charles  Agar  (was  his  name  Charles?),  the  inflexible 
Archbishop. 

Now  as  to  your  second  point,  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  in  1799. 

I  believe  at  this  moment  no  human  being  but  myself  knows 
Ihe  real  truth  on  that  poinL 

It  was  an  act  of  sheer  mischief  and  mutiny  of  Lord  Clare, 
who  perhaps  then  had  a  foresight  of  diminished  influence  on 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union. 

He  rejected  the  Bill  without  communication  with  the  Irish 
GovernmenL 

Lord  Castlereagh  gave  an  assurance  in  the  Commons,  as  you 
will  perceive,  that  no  prejudice  to  the  College  should  arise 
£rom  Ihe  proceedings  of  the  Lords. 

Have  you  Plowdcn's  '  History  of  Ireland  '  ? 

Ever  afiectionately  yours, 

R.  Peku 
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I  feared  the  worst  when  I  last  saw  Follet  I  refused  to  re- 
ceive his  resignation,  which  he  tendered,  and  wrote  him  the 
kindest  letter  I  could. 

Alas,  for  great  professional  eminence,  and  the  severe  struggle 
to  maintain  it ! 

"  Nocitura  togi  ....  peUmtur 
£t  SUA  mortifera  est  facundia." 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

R.  P. 

Sir  W.  FoUett  had  been  Solicitor-General  under  Peel,  and 
was  suffering  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written  from  an  attack 
of  ill-health,  arising  chiefly  from  over-work.  He  recovered 
soon  enough  to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  the  Bill  for  the  Re- 
form of  Municipal  Corporations,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
measures  introduced  by  the  new  Ministry.  Lord  Melbourne 
entered  into  office  for  the  second  time  as  Prime  Minister  on  the 
1 8th  of  April,  and  on  this  occasion  Lord  John  Russell  was 
made  Home  Secretary,  and  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  bringing 
in  the  Corporation  Reform  Bill.  The  measure  was  founded 
upon  the  report  of  Commissioners  who  were  appointed  in  1833, 
and  whose  method  of  proceeding  provoked  great  complaints  in 
many  different  directions.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  was,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  with  public  opinion,  for  it  transferred  the 
control  of  boroughs  from  wealthy  landowners  to  the  people 
themselves.  It  was  a  change  which  could  not  have  been  de- 
ferred much  longer,  and  which  was  iirfperatively  called  for  by 
the  spirit  of  the  time. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr,  Croker. 

July  2nd,  1835.    \ 

The  Corporation  will  fulfil  my  prophecy — that  the  first  pro- 
posal for  altering  the  Reform  Bill  would  proceed  from  the  au- 
thors and  supporters  of  that  Bill. 

After  reviewing  the  returns,  they  find  the  freemen  vote  in  the 
Conservative  interest  more  frequently  than  in  the  Radical,  and 
forthwith  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  freemen.  And  this  is  done 
not  manfully,  not  directly,  but  under  the  pretence  of  improv- 
ing Corporations.  Lord  John  Russell  says,  that  though  the 
right  of  voting  on  the  part  of  freemen  was  reserved  in  the  Re- 
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Bill,  yet  it  was  not  necessarily  .1  permanent  arrangement, 
llic  intention  of  improving  Corporations  was  declared 
at  the  lime,  that  the  reservation  of  the  right  of  freemen  was 
therefore  provisional  and  contingent  upon  the  future  reform 
of  Corporations. 

This  is  not  true.  In  the  first  Bill  the  right  of  freemen  was 
destroyed  ;  in  the  second  Bill  it  was  ri;served  :  but  it  was  not 
reserred  generally ;  it  was  not  reserv-ed  upon  the  principle  that 
corporate  rights  constituted  a  separate  question  to  be  hereafter 
decided  on.  The  right  was  modified  and  regulated,  and  limited 
to  those  who  should  reside  within  seven  miles  of  the  borough  ; 
the  arrangement  had  all  the  character  of  permanency ;  the 
abuse  of  the  right,  namely,  the  pouring  in  of  non-resident 
voters,  was  abolished,  and  residence  was  made  the  condition 
of  its  exercise. 

See  what  the  Corporation  Bill  does.  It  assumes  that  the 
right  of  voting  for  municipal  officers  ought  to  be  co-extensive 
with  the  payment  of  rates  ;  it  gives  a  franchise  much  more 
popular  than  the  Parliamentary  franchise  ;  nay,  it  sanctions 
universal  suffrage  on  the  part  of  householders,  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions  of  continued  residence  and  actual  payments. 

It  rejects  with  scorn  the  doctrine  thai  poor  men  are  not  fit 
lo  exercise  political  power — when  that  doctrine  aids  democratic 
influence — but  this  same  Bill  disfranchises  other  poor  men  who 
have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  supporting  Conservative 
principles. 

It  assumes  that  the  Irish  pauper,  who  has  resided  three  years 
in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  andean  get  an  active  democrat  to 
pay  up  for  him  his  shilling  rate,  is  welt  qualified  for  electoral 
trust  :  but  the  man  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years  ;  the  Englishman  by  birth  ;  the  native  of  the  town  ;  he 
who  has  acquired  no  capital  perhaps  in  money,  but  the  more 
valuable  capital  of  mechanical  skill,  experience  in  his  handi- 
craft, who  has  the  testimonial  of  his  master  founded  on  seven 
years'  personal  knowledge— he  is  to  be  dispossessed  of  an 
ancient  right,  held  from  immemorial  usage,  confirmed  and  regu- 
lated and  purified  by  the  second  Magna  Chnrta — the  Reform 
Contrast  these  two  acts  of  power — the  devolution  of  a 
trust  on  the  mere  rate-payer  who  may  be  a  pauper,  with 
lion  of  the  ancient  franchise  held  by  a  man  who,  in 
out  of  ten,  gives  to  the  State  greater  evidence  of  fix- 
nce  and  the  qualifications  of  citizenship,  and 
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can  any  one  doubt  the  animus^  the  bounty  on  Radicalism,  the 
punishment  of  Conservative  principles  in  humble  life  ? 

The  Bill  leaves  Ecclesiastical  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the 
new  Common  Council.  That  Common  Council  may  be  occa- 
sionally either  composed  entirely  or  in  great  part  of  DissentersL 
These  Dissenters  are  to  select  for  the  most  important  cures  the 
ministers  professing  another  faith.  What  a  universal  outcry 
would  there  be  from  every  Dissenter  in  the  land,  of  whatever 
denomination,  if  in  the  case  of  a  bequest  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  Dissenting  minister,  Parliament  were  to  sanction  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  selection  of  that  minister  might  be  confided 
to  members  of  the  Established  Church ! 

Among  the  few  other  letters  of  1835  which  have  been  pre- 
served, there  are  two  of  importance  from  Sir  Robert  PeeL  In 
the  first  he  shows  the  cordial  sympathy  which  he  felt  for  Dr. 
Pusey  under  the  attacks  then,  and  long  afterwards,  showered 
down  upon  him.  The  second  letter  refers  to  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Bill,  which  had  been  subjected  to  many  alterations 
and  amendments  in  the  House  of  Lords,  under  the  advice  and 
direction  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  Peel  had  from  the  first  been 
desirous  of  accepting  the  Bill  from  a  higher  motive,  doubtless, 
than  that  ascribed  to  him  by  Charles  Greville,  who  insinuates 
that  his  object  was  **  to  convert  the  new  elements  of  democratic 
power  into  an  instrument  of  his  own  elevation,  partly  by  yield- 
ing to  and  partly  by  guiding  and  restraining  its  desires  and 
opinions "  (Diary,  iii.  p.  263).  The  differences  between  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons  on  the  Bill  were  very  serious,  and  for 
some  time  they  threatened  to  bring  the  two  Houses  into  dan- 
gerous collision  ;  but  ultimately  a  compromise  was  adopted. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr,  Croker. 

British  Museum,  August  ist,  1835. 

Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

Your  letter  has  followed  me  here.  I  returned  to  town  on 
Thursday  evening. 

There  is  no  pretext  for  the  attacks  on  Pusey  and  Young,  and 
they  are  equally  unjust  and  impolitic.  Pusey  came  to  me  after 
his  speech,  and  I  said  everything  to  console  him,  and  earnestly 
advised  him  not  to  resign.  There  is  nothing  more  intolerable 
than  the  tyranny  of  party,  and  nothing  more  insane  than  the 
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FXcomnuoicatioD  of  a  man,  because  he  differs  on  some  one 
point  from  those  with  whom  he  is  disposed  generally  to  act. 

Every  section  of  a  party  is  a  little  disposed  to  act  upon  the 
same  principle,  each  expecting  an  impossible  conformity  with  its 
own  views — impossible,  because  the  views  are  frequently  con- 
tnullGtury.  Ever  aScctionately  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

Draylon  Manor,  Aaguai  a6ih. 
Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

Mjr  absence  from  town  is  partly  owing  to  the  earnest  and 
repeated  advice  of  Sir  Henry  Halford  that  I  should  leave  it  on 
ihc  ground  of  health  ;  partly  to  sheer  mental  fatigue,  after  the 
life  I  led  from  the  day  of  my  landing  at  Dover  on  ihe  joth  of 
December  last,  up  to  the  middle  of  Aufjust ;  and  partly  because 
I  do  Dot  concur  in  the  policy  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Lords 
with  respect  to  the  Corporation  BilL 

Collision  with  the  Commons  was  inevitable.  It  was  inevitable 
OD  a  great  principle,  and  a  measure  of  great  practical  impor- 
laoce — the  Irish  Church  BiU.  It  was  inevitable  also,  so  far  as 
the  refusal  to  entertain  a  measure  at  present  was  concerned,  on 
the  Irish  Corporation  BilL 

Collision  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  from  the  importance  both 
of  the  principle  it  involved,  and  the  practical  consequences  that 
must  flow  from  the  assertion  of  it,  saved  the  honour  of  the 
Lords,  manifested  their  independence,  and  selected  for  the  field 
of  battle  the  best  that  could  be  chosen — that  on  which  Ihe 
Conservative  party  in  the  Commons  was  the  strongest,  the  most 
uniicd,  the  most  iu  harmony  with  Lord  Stanley  and  his  few 
adherents. 

I  would  not  have  provoked  collision — nay,  I  would  have  done 
all  I  could  to  avoid  it — on  the  English  Corporation  Bill.  At 
least,  the  last  course  I  should  have  taken  would  have  been  to 
receive  evidence  without  intending  to  abide  by  it,  and  to  con- 
demn altogether  in  debate  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  yet  to 
adopt  it 

What  is  gained  by  it  ?     It  proves  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 

» House  is  against  the  Bill,  dissatisfied  with  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioners,  desirous,  if  they  dare,  to  reject  the  Bill ;  and 
iycl  the  Bill  is  accepted,  the  main  essentia]  principles  admitted ; 
"but  speeches  made  and  amendments  moved,  which  speeches 
are  not  acted  upon,  and  many  of  which  amendments,  without 
Vol.  1L-« 
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taking  any  effectual  security  against  danger,  are  just  sufficient 
to  irritate,  to  afford  the  pretext  for  rejection,  and  to  keep  the 
question  unsettled. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Bill  has  been  treated  in  the  Lords, 
is  more  important  than  the  changes  made  in  it  Some  of  the 
changes,  that  particularly  of  forcing  by  law — not  the  whole  of 
the  existing  aldermen  or  burgesses  (for  that  rested  at  least  on 
some  intelligible  principle),  but  forcing  a  fourth  of  the  body  on 
the  new  Council — respecting  vested  interests  and  self-election 
in  the  degree  of  one  quarter  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  prin- 
ciple— are  to  me  quite  unaccountable. 

But  I  look  not  to  this  or  that  amendment,  not  to  this  or  that 
enactment  of  the  Bill ;  I  look  to  results  ;  and  if  I  do  not  reject 
the  Bill  on  principle,  or  on  the  ground  of  imperfect  evidence, 
I  would,  if  possible,  avoid  a  collision  on  details,  or  at  any  rate 
I  would  confine  amendments  to  those  points  on  which  the  same 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  offered  them,  and  would 
therefore  continue  to  act  in  concert 

Another  course  has  been  taken.  Do  I  personally  complain 
of  it  ?  No.  But  I  will  not  be  necessarily  made  responsible  for 
the  consequences  of  it 

I  have  a  right  to  speak  upon  this  point ;  no  right  to  dictate 
to  others  what  course  they  shall  take,  no  inclination  to  complain 
if  they  take  a  different  course  from  mine,  but  a  perfect  right 
to  say,  *'  If  you  do  take  a  different  course,  if  you  disregard  my 
advice,  look  to  ulterior  consequences ;  consider,  if  no  great 
principle  be  involved,  what  may  be  the  bearing  of  your  course 
upon  still  more  important  matters  than  that  to  which  it  has 
immediate  reference,  and  know  beforehand  that  I  will  not  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  acts  to  which  I  am  not  a  party,  and 
of  which  I  do  not  approve  ?  " 

I  went  to  London.  I  had  two  meetings  with  the  Peers,  who 
were  members  of  the  late  Grovernment  in  the  Lords.  I  explained 
to  them  fully  my  views,  my  inability  to  be  a  party  beforehand 
to  amendments  in  the  Lords,  going  far  beyond  the  amendments 
which  I  had  either  moved  or  supported  or  suggested  in  debate 
in  the  Commons.  Under  no  circumstances  would  I  have  done 
so ;  in  the  position  in  which  I  stood  with  regard  to  Lord  Stan- 
ley on  the  particular  measure,  it  was  impossible  with  honour. 

Another  course  being  taken,  I  blamed  no  one,  but  certainly 
believed  that  no  public  interest  could  be  advanced  by  my  re- 
maining in  London,  when  it  was  every  day  necessary  to  con- 
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t  sidcr  the  conduct  of  a  line  of  policy  in  the  Lords,  to  which  I 
I  was  not  an  assenting  parly. 

I  believe  that  maDy  of  those  who  were  parties  to  it  viewed 
with  the  utmost  apprehension  the  possible  result  of  it— namely, 
the  breaking  up  of  the  present  Government  on  such  a  question 
ia  Uie  present  state  and  relations  of  parlies,  and  in  their  rela- 
tkiRs  to  this  particular  question. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Robert  Peei„ 
'  Mr.  Croker  If  LiTii  Hertford. 

Wesl  Moulscy,  September  jolh. 

Peel  is  at  last  thoroughly — I  will  not  sa.y  Jrighlened — but  con- 
vinced tbat  the  Revolution  is  inevitable,  nnd  talks  of  remlance. 
I  am  by  no  means  so  loyal  and  stout.  I  hear  that  neither  the 
Duke  nor  Lyndhurst,  and  particularly  the  tatter,  are  pleased 
with  him.  I  have  long  thought  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
and  if  possible,  not  desirable  to  keep  an  innovating  Conser- 
vative party  together.  A  Tory  Opposition  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms  and  spirit,  and  never  can  last — an  Opposition  which 
does  not  outbid  the  Ministry  for  popularity  is  a  bubble. 

Mr.  Croker  lo  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

West  Moulscy,  October  7lh. 
MV   DEAR    PeEI, 

I  am  glad  you  like  Robespierre.*  It  is  only  an  essay,  which 
you  put  me  upon,  and  which  I  wrote  at  the  seaside  without  a 
single  book  but  the  '  Liste  des  Condamn^s."  When  I  came 
home  I  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  verifying,  as  far  as  1  could, 
my  recollections  ;  but  it  is  miserably  short  of  what  it  ought  to 
have  been,  and  even  of  what  it  would  have  been,  if  I  had  written 
it  at  leisure  and  amidst  my  books. 

You  ask  about  the  Revolutionary  Library  of  the  Aiherueum. 
They  have,  I  believe,  little  but  a  few  duplicates,  which  I  gave 
Ihcm.  If  you  mean  the  Museum,  they  have  a  noble  collection 
of  n/ /car/ 50,000  separate  pubiicajions,  which  are  arranged  in 
about  4.000  volumes  or  portfolios  ;  but  ihey  are  in  three  rooms, 
and  there  is  no  catalogue.  Mr.  Panizzi  had  begun  a  catalogue, 
and  had  arranged  and  had  bound  about  one-third  of  the  whole  ; 
but  (he  Trustees  look  him  off  that  work  ;  and  when  I  went  to 

*  (An  articU  on  Robctpitrnc,  iiublltlict]  in  the  Quarlirfy  Ktrieiv,  Scpletnber, 
S,No.  I0&] 
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the  Museum  the  day  before  yesterday  to  look  at  their  *  Liste  des 
Condamn^s,'  to  verify  a  name,  they  were  obliged  to  show  me 
into  the  room  in  which  the  greater  part  of  my  fi-devant  library 
is  placed  ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  find  it  by  my  own  recollection 
of  the  back.  Neither  the  librarian  nor  any  one  else  alive  but 
myself  could  have  found  it ;  and  while  I  was  looking  for  it  Mr. 
Panizzi  was  indexing  a  collection  of  French  farces,  literally  ; 
but  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  mention  this,  nor,  indeed,  to  know 
it — as  a  Trustee,  for  poor  Panizzi,  though  he  could  not  help  let- 
ting me  see  what  he  was  about,  and  lamenting  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  go  on  with  the  Revolutionary  catalogue,  entreated 
me  not  to  say  anything  about  it,  lest  he  should  be  blamed  by 
his  colleagues  and  masters,  one  of  whom  you  are.  I  don't 
believe  there  is,  amongst  all  the  Trustees,  one  single  person 
who  ever  visited  the  Museum  for  study,  or  even  to  consult  the 
library  ;  nor,  except  Aberdeen  and  yourself,  is  there  any  one 
who  practically  knows  anything  about  the  requisites  of  such  an 
institution.* 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr,  Croker, 

London,  October  26th,  1835. 
Mv   DEAR   CrOKER, 

I  am  very  much  embarrassed  respecting  the  information 
which  you  require  on  the  Corporation  Bill.  I  could  not  give 
it  to  you  and  be  of  any  use  to  you,  unless  I  should  do  it  accu- 
rately and  in  detail,  nor  give  it  without  the  assistance  of  the 
different  copies  of  the  Bills  and  amendments  which  were  made. 
All  my  printed  papers  of  the  last  Session  are  gone  to  be  bound  ; 
and  I  could  not  easily,  if  at  all,  get  them  out  of  the  hands  oi 
the  bookbinders. 

I  will,  however,  turn  the  matter  over  in  my  own  mind,  and 
see  what  I  can  recollect  of  what  we  proposed,  what  we  carried, 
and  what  we  gave  up.  How  soon  do  you  require  the  informa- 
tion ? 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  be  alarmed. 
All  that  I  hope  for  is,  that  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
country  may  be  gradual,  that  it  may  be  effected  without  civil 

*  [Mr.  Crolcer*s  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  broadsides,  relating  to  the 
French  Revolution  are  now  included  in  the  **  New  General  Catalogue."  Most  of 
them  have  been  carefully  bound  and  lettered,  and  rendered  easy  of  reference. 
The  work  is  not  complete,  but  it  is  far  advanced.  The  great  interest  and  value 
of  the  collection  are,  however,  but  little  known.  They  were  consulted  by  M. 
Louis  Blanc.] 
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war,  and  may  occasion  as  little  sudden  destruction  of  iadivid- 
nal  iDtercsts  and  property  as  possible.  We  may  all  by  degrees 
take  oiir  respective  stations  in  the  new  order  of  things,  and  go 
on  till  future  changes  take  place  ad  iafimlum. 

All  that  will  result  from  such  a  state  of  things  will  be  shame 
and  disgrace  to  the  public  rnen  of  the  day-  And  I  confess  that 
I,  for  one,  look  back  with  no  satisfaction  to  the  events  from  the 
year  1830  to  the  present  time.  It  is  true  that  I  would  have  im- 
proved them  if  I  could ;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  the  course 
which  I  took  was  the  right  one. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

The  next  letter  expresses  in  plain  language  the  private  opin- 
ion of  the  Duke  on  some  points  in  the  character  of  his  great 
opponent  Buonapnrte.  It  is  possible  that  Buonaparte  himself 
would  not  have  been  inclined  to  dispute  the  substantial  accuracy 
of  the  Duke's  judgment,  for  he  always  maintained  that  a  general 
— a  French  general  at  least — could  not  afford  to  tell  the  truth 
about  his  campaigns.  Prince  Metternich  records  that  when 
Napoleon  was  reproached  one  day  with  the  palpable  falsities 
with  which  most  of  liis  bulletins  swarmed,  he  laughed  and  said, 
••  Ce  n'est  pas  pour  %'ous  que  je  les  ecris ;  les  Parisiens  crolent 
tout,  Ct  je  pourrais  leur  center  de  bien  autres  choses  encore, 
qu'ils  nc  $e  refuseraient  pas  k  admettre."  *  His  hatred  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  well  known  ;  he  would  not  even  admit 
that  he  had  any  military  talent.  "Ah,"  he  said  one  day  to  Las 
Casas,  at  St.  Helena,  "qu'il  doit  un  beau  cierge  au  vieux 
Bluchcr  :  sans  celut-B  je  ne  sais  pais  01^  serait  .Sii  Grdce,  ainsi 
I  qu'ils  I'appellent ;  mais  moi,  bien  silrement,  je  ne  serais  pas  ici. 
.  La  fortune  a  plus  fait  pour  lui  qu'il  n 'a  fail  pourelle."!' 
Upon  the  whole,  the  verdict  of  Wellington  is  that  which  the 
world  has  confirmed. 

Ap«tliorpe,  December  igth,  1SJ5. 

Mr  dbarCroker, 
I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  i6th  of  November,     1  have 
not  got  here  any  means  of  refreshing  my  memory  with  such  de- 
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tails  as  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  be  of  much  use  to  you. 
Buonaparte's  whole  life,  civil,  political,  and  military,  was  a 
fraud.  There  was  not  a  transaction,  great  or  small,  in  which 
lying  and  fraud  were  not  introduced  ;  but  one  must  have  a  per- 
fect recollection  of  facts,  and  must  be  enabled  to  correct  one's 
memory  by  reference  to  documents,  in  order  to  be  able  to  write 
of  them  with  authority. 

Of  flagrant  lies,  the  two  most  important  in  the  military  branch 
of  his  life  that  I  can  now  recollect  are — first,  the  expedition  from 
Egypt  into  Syria,  which  totally  failed,  and  yet  on  his  return  to 
Egypt  was  represented  to  the  army  there  as  a  victory  ;  there 
were  illuminations,  &c. 

The  next  was  the  battle  of  Preussisch  Eylau.  This  he  repre- 
sented as  a  great  victory.  It  is  true  that  the  allied  army  retired 
after  the  battle.  So  did  Buonaparte.  You  will  find  the  details 
of  the  Syrian  affair  in  Bourienne,  where  you  likewise  find  Buo- 
naparte's lies  about  the  defeat  of  the  fleet 

I  cannot  here  tell  where  you  will  find  the  details  of  the  affair 
of  Preussisch  Eylau.  I  should  think  that  Spain  would  afford 
you  instances  of  fraud  in  his  political  schemes  and  negotiations. 
Cevallos  will  give  you  the  detail  of  the  frauds  by  which  King 
Ferdinand  was  coaxed  into  a  departure  from  Madrid,  and  after- 
wards from  one  town  to  another  by  a  fresh  lie,  till  he  arrived  at 
Bayonne,  where  he  was  seized  as  a  traitor  towards  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  father.  In  the  meantime  St  Sebastian,  Pampeluna, 
Figueras,  Barcelona,  Spanish  fortresses,  were  seized,  each  by 
some  military  trick  or  fraud,  and  held  by  the  French  troops  till 
deprived  by  us. 

Buonaparte's  foreign  policy  was  force  and  menace,  aided  by 
fraud  and  corruption.  If  the  fraud  was  discovered,  force  and 
menace  succeeded ;  and  in  most  cases  the  unfortunate  victim 
did  not  dare  to  avow  that  he  perceived  the  fraud. 

He  tricked  the  King  of  Spain,  Charles  IV.,  by  the  concession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  to  his  son-in-law.  He  afterwards 
forcibly  deprived  the  said  King  in  order  to  put  in  his  brother- 
in-law.  In  short,  there  is  no  end  of  the  violence  and  fraud  of 
his  proceedings. 

I  believe  that  the  Government  will  meet  Parliament  They 
will  go  on  as  well  as  they  can,  as  long  as  they  can  ;  and  I  believe 
that  their  majority  will  adhere  to  them. 

In  my  opinion  EUice  has  been  called  home  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  reconcile  the  Grey  family,  and  possibly  some  discon- 
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tented  Whigs  and  Radicals,  to  taking  Brougham  again  into 
office. 

They  will  begin  by  a  plan  for  the  reform  of  the  Judicature  in 
Chancery,  the  House  of  Lords,  &a  They  will  appoint  Brough- 
am Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  meantime  the 
House  of  Lords  will  throw  out  their  Bill  They  will  then  ap- 
point him  Lord  Chancellor. 

I  don't  think  it  will  signify.  We  shall  only  have  to  watch  the 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  little  more  closely.  We 
shall  then  have  to  contend  with  weakness  and  fraud,  instead  of. 
as  heretofore,  with  strength  and  fraud. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
1836-1838. 

Mr.  Croker's  Literary  Work  in  1836— Article  onWraxairs  'Memoirs'— Letters 
from  Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord  St  Helen's — Lord  Aberdeen  on  Wraxall*s 
Blunders  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  Lord  Stanley's  Position — Doubts  as  to  his 
future  Course— The  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  Stamp  Act — Sir  Robert 
Feel  as  a  Sportsman — Conversations  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington — The 
Battle  of  Talavera — The  Retreat  from  Burgos — His  Power  of  Sleeping  at 
Will — Opening  of  1837 — Death  of  William  IV. — First  Appearance  of  the 
"Bedchamber  Question*' — Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  Functions  of  the  Monarch 
— Two  "Coincidences" — Retirement  of  Mr.  Walter  from  Parliament— Sir 
Robert  Peel  on  Secular  Education — Mr.  Croker's  Correspondence  with  the 
King  of  Hanover  (Duke  of  Cumberland) — Lord  Durham's  Mission  to 
Canada — The  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  English  Politics — The  Wellington 
Memorial  at  Hyde  Park — Disputes  concerning  a  Site — The  Duke  on  "  Rheu- 
matism "  and  "  Libels  " — An  Enquiry  after  Shakespearian  Relics  at  Wilton — 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  Reply — Lady  Peel's  Apiary — Sir  R.  Peel  suggests  a 
Cyclopaedia  of  the  Revolution — His  Remarks  on  the  State  of  the  Country — 
His  Pictures  at  Drayton — Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Lord  Sidmouth — Anecdotes  of 
Burke,  Pitt,  &c. 

No  copies  of  Mr.  Croker  s  letters  during  the  year  1836  appear 
to  have  been  made ;  or,  if  any  were  made,  they  have  since  dis- 
appeared. Of  his  literary  activity  we  have  abundant  traces  in 
the  Quarterly  Review^  for  which  he  wrote  ten  articles,  three  of 
them  on  events  in  the  French  Revolution,  three  or  four  on 
'books  of  the  season,  and  one  only  on  English  politics.  Having 
now  no  office  work  to  make  demands  upon  his  time  or  attention, 
and  taking  no  active  part  in  political  afifairs,  he  devoted  himself 
with  greater  assiduity  than  ever  to  the  Quarterly,  **  It  really  is 
my  life,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray,  in  1835  >  "^  should  stagnate 
without  it"  But  he  was  seldom  without  literary  work  of 
another  kind  in  his  mind's  eye,  and  at  this  particular  period  he 
appears  to  have  been  thinking  much  of  that  long-acknowledged 
defect  in  English  literature — the  want  of  a  good  dictionary. 
Mr.  Murray  had  submitted  to  him  a  few  pages  of  a  work  which 


was  intended  to  fill  up  the  vacant  place  in  the  Englishman's 
librarj'.  and  Mr.  Croker  scut  ibem  back  with  n  little  commen- 
iirjr  of  bis  own.* 

Mr.  Croker  lo  Mr.  Murray. 
Id  every  work  of  this  kind  there  arc  two  main  considera- 
tions— the  design  and  the  execution.  The  distinctive  design  of 
this  dictionary  seems  two-fold;  first,  that  on  which  Scapula's 
I  Creek  Lexicon  is  founded,  of  making  rather  a  dictionary  of 
Ktoots  and  families  tiian  of  individual  words.  Secondly,  of 
Itracing  each  root  back  to  Us  etymological  origin,  and  forward 
'  to  its  Tarious  successive  derivations  and  uses.  As  our  language 
has  already  so  many  and  so  copious  word-books  in  strict  alpha- 
betical order,  there  can  be  no  objection,  and  there  is  a  manifest 
advantage,  in  having  one  radically  arranged,  though  it  will 
often  turn  out  that  words  will  be  thus  brought  together  which 
bare  really  no  other  connection  than  their  alphabetical  alliance, 
as,  for  instance,  when  Mr.  Burke's  phrase  "  bottomless  gulf  "  is 
placed  in  the  immediate  company  of  "  bottomry — the  mortgage 
of  a  ship,"  or  "Lapland  witches  bottle  air"  with  Marlow's 
"bottle-nosed  knave."  But  thai  is  a  trifling  disadvantage,  if  it 
be  one  at  all  It  shows,  however,  that  the  arrangement  by 
roots  is  not  of  such  great  value  as  the  author  seems  to  think, 
for  of  what  use  can  it  be  to  tell  us  that  words  of  such  dissimilar 
meaning  have  wandered  from  the  same  origin  ?  It  can  only  be, 
in  most  cases,  a  matter  of  curiosity-  But,  as  I  have  said,  hav- 
ing abundance  of  dictionaries  in  the  mere  alphabetical  form  for 
ordinary  use,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  one  in  the  radical  arrange- 
ment (or  the  benefit  of  philologists.  This  plan  has  also  the 
advantage  of  giving  more  of  the  history  of  the  language,  and 
the  I'nriations  both  of  meaning  and  orthography,  than  could  be 
given  under  the  strictly  alphabetical  plan,  without  a  vast  deal 
of  repetition  and  confusion. 

So  much  for  the  general  design.  Now  for  the  execution, 
which,  after  all.  is  the  main  point ;  for  in  works  of  this  kind  the 
plao  is  mere  matter  of  form,  and  the  execution  is  really  the  sub- 
stance, but  the  execution  again  has  a  two-fold  aspect-  ist.  The 
literary  skill,  and.  The  mode  of  exhibiting  it.  On  the  first 
point  1  would  not  presume  to  speak  without  a  much  deeper 
examination  than  I  can  give  to  the  specimen  you  liave  sent  me. 


•  The  woik  retctrod  lo  was  '  Ridianlson'a  English  Dictionaiy.' 
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and  without  consulting  authorities,  I  in3rself  being  none.  I  will, 
however,  venture  to  suggest  one  or  two  points  which  have  struck 
me.  I  find  sometimes  the  Gothic  language  referred  to,  and 
sometimes  the  Danish  and  the  Swedish,  but  I  do  not  find,  in 
the  preface,  any  account  of  the  distinction  between  the 
'*  Grothic  "  and  those  languages  which  I  have  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  nearest  allied  to  the  "  Grothic."  I  observe  very  frequently 
the  "Anglo-Saxon"  quoted,  which  in  a  dictionary  of  roots 
seems  hardly  sufficient ;  for  the  roots  should  be  traced  either  to 
the  Angles  or  the  Saxons  ;  and  I  do  not  observe  that  there  is 
any  reference  to  the  Angles^  or,  what  seems  still  stranger,  to  the 
Saxon^  and  I  even  observe  in  one  place  (voce  brine)  that  a  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English.  Per- 
haps in  some  introductory  chapter  the  author  may  have  in- 
tended to  explain  and  define  his  terms ;  but  looking  at  the 
specimen  before  me,  I  cannot  discover  why  he  calls  a  particular 
word  **  Old  English,"  while  every  page  contains  twenty  words 
just  as  old  or  older,  which  are  not  so  designated.  I  do  not  ob- 
serve any  reference  either  to  the  Celtic  or  the  Erse,  which  surely 
must  have  had  some  influence  on  our  language  ;  nor  do  I  find  any 
derivations  from  the  Eastern  tongues — Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic. 
I  am  well  aware  how  fanciful  some  such  etymologies  are,  but  the 
author  has  admitted  some  etymologies  from  other  languages  at 
least  as  fanciful,  and  some  of  our  words  are  certainly  derived 
from  Eastern  roots,  as  for  instance  "abbot,"  "abbey,"  "alche- 
my," "algebra,"  &c.,  &c.  But,  I  repeat  it,  of  the  author's 
learning  I  should  be,  in  any  circumstances,  a  most  incompetent 
judge  ;  but  even  the  most  competent  would  be  unwilling  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  in  so  lose  a  way,  and  on  so  small  a  speci- 
men. 

I  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  subject  on  which  I  am  the  least 
reluctant  to  give  an  opinion — I  mean  the  mode  in  which  the 
materials  are  arranged  and  employed  ;  and  which  is,  after  all, 
the  main  point  in  a  dictionary,  for  as  the  materials  must  be,  for 
the  most  part,  borrowed  from  other  books,  the  value  of  the  in- 
dividual work  consists  :  ist,  in  the  copiousness  of  the  vocabulary 
and  the  facility  with  which  every  word  can  be  referred  to ;  2nd, 
in  the  clearness  and  unity  of  the  system  of  etymology ;  3rd,  in 
the  clearness  and  precision  of  the  definitions ;  and  4th,  of  the  judi- 
cious selection  of  the  examples  given.  Now  in  all  these  points 
it  seems  to  me,  judging  from  the  specimen,  that  the  author  has 
a  great  deal  to  correct  before  he  can  be  said  even  to  have 


executed  his  own  declared  purpose.     I  shall  give  you  a  few  ex- 
amples from  the  pages  before  me. 

I  ilicttonarj-  radically  arranged  how  does  it  happen 
phaL   "crown"  aad  "coronation"  are   not  found  in  the  same 
nor  "crowner"    and    "coroner."      Why  are   "cross." 
Pcniciate,"  "crucify,"  and  "crutch"  under  four  separate  heads  f 
ind.  The  etymologies  seem  to  be  presented   to   us  without 
rstem  or  much  selection  ;  for  instance  :    "  Crown — Dut  Kroen. 
Ger.   Krene,   Fr.   Ceurenne,  Ital.  and  Sp.   Corona,   Lat.   Corona." 
Now  the  derivation  of  all  these  is  the  Latin  corona.     It  may 
be  useful  to  »ee,  as  in  a  polyglot,  whnt  crovn  is  in  all  these  lan- 
guages ;  but  its  derivation  is  from  the  Latin  corona,  and  that  it- 
self is  derived  from  the  Greelc  nopionj.     Again  under  "cross, 
crucify,  cruciate,"  &c..  we  have  the  French  and  Spanish,  and 
even  sume  Latin  derivations,  but  nut  the  real  root  of  all,  crux, 
KWhicb  is  to  be  found  as  the  root  of  croUadt,  which  is  mediately 
II  ihe  French  croix.     Again,  croisant  and  crescent,  why  are  not 
J  stated  to  be,  the  first  from  the  French  crottre,  to  grow,  and 
(he  second  from  the  Latin,  cresctns,  growing?    And  why  arc 
A.  the  languages  always  cited  iu  some  settled  order  or  on  some 
>rinciptc  ? 

3rd.  As  to  the  definitions,  sometimes  none  at  all  are  given, 
or  >'Ou  must  infer  them  from  the  derivations;  as  "cress," 
"crape."  "broth,"  "both,"  "cow,"&c,  Sometimes  the  definition 
IS  erroneous,  as  crapula,  which  Is  not  "  a  giddiness  of  the  head," 
but  a  sick  headache,  and  is  so  to  be  understood  in  the  example 
g^ren  ;  or  "  cubit,"  which  is  not  merely  the  bend  of  the  arm,  but 
also  the  elbow,  and  thence,  its  most  common  use,  a  measure,  and 
all  the  examples  given  are  of  the  measure,  which  is  omitted 
from  the  definition.  Of  the  chief  use  of  "  crest  "  in  relation  to 
a  helmet  and  armour,  there  Is  no  mention  in  the  definition,  and 
oo  mention  of  anything  else  in  the  examples. 

4th.  The  examples  seem   to   have  been  selected  with  great 

dil^noe  and  some  taste;  and  are  certainly  the  best  part  of 

Ihe  specimen,  but  they  exhibit  a  great  want  of  order  and  system. 

1st-  The  examples  do  not  follow  the  order  of  the  words  and 

meaning — as,  for  instance,  the  word   "cramp,"  which  is  first 

n  as  a  verb,  and  secondly  as  a  noun,  and  thirdly  as  an  ad- 

livc ;  but  the  first  example  is  given,  not  of  the  verb,  but  the 

),  and  no  example  of  the  adjective,    and.  They  are  repeated 

ly,  as  seven  instances  of  the  noim  "cramp"  are  given 

[  (he  slightest  variation  of  one  from  another.     Six  ex- 
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amples  of  "  crime  '*  in  the  selfsame  sense  are  g^ven  ;  four  simi- 
lar examples  of  "  bridge  ;"  of  "bridle,"  the  noun,  five  instances, 
and  of  "  bridle,"  the  verb,  as  many  as  eight  or  nine.  Most  of 
these  quotations  are  excellent,  but  in  a  dictionary  are  of  little 
use,  and  they  swell  the  bulk  enormously.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one,  or  at  most  two,  examples  of  each  distinct  sense  of  the 
word  would  be  enough,  and  one  example  of  each  mode  of  spell- 
ing. As,  for  instance,  I  would  have  given  one  example  of  a 
bridge ;  one  or  two  of  to  bridge — bridging ;  one  of  brugge ;  and 
one  of  brigge — five  examples  instead  of  ten. 

This  superabundance  of  examples  is  the  greatest  merit  of  the 
specimen  as  a  repertory  of  choice  quotations,  but  it  would  be  a 
great,  and  I  fear  fatal  difficulty  in  the  work  itself,  which  it 
would  carry  to  an  inconvenient  extent  and  bulk  ;  but  moreover 
all  quotations  should  be  made  on  some  principle,  and  that 
principle  should  be  to  give  one  or  two  of  the  best  illustrations 
of  each  meaning  of  a  word,  and  no  more.  All  after  is  mere 
curiosity  and  amusement,  and  the  dictionary  becomes  a  kind  of 
Elegant  Extracts. 

These  are  my  candid  opinions  on  the  specimen,  and  all  my 
objections  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  one,  namely,  the  want 
of  order  and  principle.  The  author  should  fix  the  order  in 
which,  and  the  principle  on  which,  each  word  and  variation  of 
a  word  should  be  treated,  and  to  that  he  should  adhere.  I 
would  advise  him  to  give  in  all  cases,  as  he  does  in  most  words, 
the  articles  from  Junius,  Skinner,  Minsheu,  Cotgrave,  &c.,  in 
an  abridged  form,  and  with  contracted  marks ;  as,  instead  of 
"  Skinner  suggests  so  and  so,"  or  "  Cotgrave  is  of  opinion  that," 
I  would  advise  him  to  give  the  word  from  Skinner  or  Cotgrave 
with  Sk.  or  Cot,  and  no  verbiage  at  all,  printing  his  own  sug- 
gestions with  some  distinctive  mark.  This  would  make  it  a 
dictionary  of  dictionaries. 

I  fear  I  have  stated  all  this  imperfectly  and  confusedly,  but 
you  gave  me  a  task  which  could  not  be  done  well  in  my  present 
circumstances,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  detain  your  proofs  any 
longer. 

In  an  article  on  Wraxall's  Posthumous  Memoirs,  published 
in  December,  1836,  Mr.  Croker  was  materially  assisted  by  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  who  contributed  many  interesting  notes  on 
his  personal  friend,  William  Pitt  This  communication  was 
printed  by  Mr.  Croker  as  he  received  it,  in  the  pages  of  the 


LL'S  MEMOIRS. 

(^MTUrfy,  and  it  is  oot,  therefore,  reproduced  here.    Two  other 
notes  of  Lord  Wellesley's  contained  anecdotes  or  facts  which  I 
were  only  briefly  referred  to  in  the  article. 


The  Marquis  WellesUy  to  Mr.  Croker. 
I  knew  Wraxflll  only  by  sight.  He  was  held  in  no  estimation.  > 
Before  1  came  into  Parliament  he  had  made  a  speech  which 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  "  Travelling  Tutor  "  to  the  House 
wf  Commons,  and  gained  him  the  honour  of  one  of  the  Proba- 
tionary Odes,  in  which  he  declares : — 


When  Mr.  Pitt  recommended  him  to  George  Selwyn  as  a 
candidate  for  Ludgershall,  George  Selwyn  went  about  town  ex- 
claiming: "Does  anybody  IvDuw  who  is  this  Raicall i\\ax.  Mr. 
Pill  insists  on  my  bringing  in  for  Ludgershall?  I  wish  Mr. 
Pitt  could  find  some  man  with  a  more  creditable  name.  It  is 
very  hard  on  me  to  be  forced  to  bring  in  a  man  who  calls  him- 
self Jias^alL 

Hurlingham,  November  3rd,  1836. 
My  dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  obliging  letter  of  the  ist,  I  beg  leave  to  in- 
form you  that  Lord  Grenville  (himself  an  excellent  Grecian) 
lias  often  told  me  that  he  considered  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  the  best 
Greek  scholar  (not  professional)  of  his  time.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
perfect  master  of  Demosthenes,  of  whose  orations  I  have  re- 
peatedly heard  liim  recite  whole  pages,  dwelling  on  all  the 
grand  bursts  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

Vou  have  imposed  a  most  delightful  task  on  me,  which  I  will 
undertake  with  all  the  zeal  and  ardour  which  the  warmest  affec- 
tion, admiration,  and  gratitude  can  inspire.  It  will  require  a  little 
time  to  discharge  such  a  duty  (in  any  adequate  manner)  to  the 
memory  of  so  transcendent  a  character,  and  so  cordially  beloved 
a  friend.  I  think  it  had  best  be  attempted  in  a  letter  to  you,  to 
be  published  (if  deserving)  with  my  name. 

From  the  year  1784  down  to  1797.  1  was  constantly  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  society  (with  the  inter\al  of  1790  and  1791,  when  I  was  in 
Italy  for  my  health),  and  1  never  observed  Mr.  Wraxall  in  that 
society.  He  may  perhaps  have  been  at  some  of  the  crowded 
Parliamentary  dinners ;  but  we  certainly  knew  him  only  by 
oamc,  and  by  his  very  ridiculous  exhibitions  in  the  House  of 
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Commons.  His  knowledge,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Pitt  must  have 
been  collected  from  the  rumours  of  the  day,  and  from  Mr.  Pitt's 
appearance  in  Parliament 

The  disputes  between  the  Grovemment  of  India  and  the  Na- 
bob of  Arcot  had  not  commenced  in  Hastings's  time,  and  there- 
fore the  ''  Member  for  Arcot "  *  might  have  been  at  liberty  to 
take  Hastings's  part  I  do  not  remember  any  accusation  against 
Hastings  of  being  connected  with  the  corruptions  of  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot's  Durbar. 

No  person  was  more  in  Mr.  Pitt's  society  or  confidence  than 
Lord  Harrowby,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
lend  his  aid.  If  you  are  acquainted  with  him,  I  recommend  you 
to  apply  to  him  ;  if  not,  I  will  apply,  if  you  desire  it 

The  Duchess  Dowager  (Countess)  of  Sutherland  was  the  great 
ornament  of  Mr.  Pitt's  society,  and  much  admired  by  him.  I 
believe  her  to  be  greatly  attached  to  his  memory.  I  have  fre- 
quently met  her  at  Dundas's,  at  Wimbledon,  and  have  observed 
that  she  was  delighted  with  Mr.  Pitt's  conversation  in  his  gayest 
hours.  If  you  approve,  I  will  wait  on  her,  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  obtain  her  testimony  to  this  proposition  :  **  That  a  more  social 
spirit,  or  a  gayer  heart  than  Pitt's,  never  existed  in  the  world." 

I  see  you  are  with  Sir  Robert  PeeL  Pray  present  my  kindest 
regards  to  him.  I  was  happy  to  hear  at  Windsor  Castle,  where 
I  passed  the  last  week,  that  he  had  returned  from  France  in  such 
good  health  and  spirits. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  sincerely, 

Wellesley. 

Another  interesting  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Croker  by  Lord  St 
Helens,  then  in  his  eighty-third  year.  This  old  diplomatist  was 
ambassador  in  Spain  from  1789  to  1794,  and  had  also  served  in 
Russia  and  at  the  Hague.  From  first  to  last  he  was  upwards  of 
five-and-twenty  years  in  the  diplomatic  service.  He  was  Chief 
Secretary  in  Ireland  (then  Mr.  Alleyne  Fitzherbert)  from  1787  to 
1789.  Fortified  by  such  authorities  as  these,  it  may  well  be  im- 
agined thatWraxall's  Memoirs  came  forth  in  a  much  discredited 
state  from  Mr.  Croker's  hands.    The  work  has  been  republished, 

♦  [The  "Member  for  Arcot"  was  a  phrase  applied  toWraxall,  who  "had  sub- 
mitted to  be  brought  into  Parliament  by  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  to  advocate  his  job% 
and  had,  even  while  affecting  the  character  of  a  British  senator,  accepted  the  office 
of  agent  to  Mohammed  AH^^-Qttarterfy  JiivUw.  voL  57,  p.  464.] 


bot  there  has  never  been  any  defence  atiempted  of  the  incredible 
blunders  exposed  by  Mr.  Croker. 

Gntllon-Krcel  {Saluiday),  October  19th,  1S36. 
I  shall  feel  great  pleasure,  my  dear  sir,  in  complying  with 
your  request,  tlie  more  so,  as  1  have  been  lamenting  ihis  long 
suspension  of  our  intercourse. 

And,  moreoTer,  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  so  generously 

ISodertaken  the  uninviting  task  of  exposing  and  refuting  this 

outpouring  from  tlic  late  Sir  W.  Wraxall's  storehouse  of 

kluoiuious  impostures,  since  I  am  told  that,  though  certainly 

jDtitJcd  lo  no  better  treatment  than  that  of  silent  contempt,  it 

in  a  fair  way  of  reaching  a  second  edition.     Such  is  Ih^  fames 

vifitrina  of  the  reading  public  for  gossip  and  scandal. 

But  a  week  or  so  must  probably  elapse  before  I  can  transmit 

remarks  that  occurred  to  me  in  looking  it  through, 

Ki'tiuse  they  were  consigned  to   the  margin  of  a  copy  of  the 

which  was  lent  to  me  by  my  friend  Sir  John  Osboni,  and 

which  I  shall  endeavour  to  get  back  ;  but  am  not  sure  as  to  the 

timCr  as  he  lives  out  of  town. 

I  was  but  very  slightly  acquainted  with  the  late  Sir  W.  N. 

tWraxall,  but  well  remember  my  having  met  him  one  morning 
(t  the  Late  Lord  Walsingham's,  soon  after  the  publication  of  liis 
tbrnicr  memoirs,  and  my  having  pointed  out  to  him  the  utter 
incredibility  of  some  of  the  scandalous  stories  which  he  had 
picked  up  abroad,  and  which,  though  grossly  injurious  to  the 
parties  concerned,  he  had  not  scrupled  to  set  down,  with  the 
1  at  full  length — an  expostulation  which  he  seemed  to 
bUie  in  good  part,  and  without  attempting  any  reply,  yet  show- 
ing DO  signs  of  contrition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exhibiting  a 
ain  air  of  triumph  ;  like  a  monkey,  grinning  and  chatter- 
r  the  havoc  which  he  has  been  committing  in  a  china- 
Yours  ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely, 

St.  Helens, 

Gnifloti-sliret  {WedncsJay),  November  2nd,  1836, 
Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

[  The  anecdote  related  by  Wraxall  concerning  the  Equerries 
[  King  George  III.  is  certainly  true,  though,  as  you  rightly 
bppusc,  they  never  dined  at  His  Majesty's  table  when  in  resi- 
it  Windsor.  They  had  a  table  of  iheir  own,  denominated 
^Of  the  Equerries."     But,   being   also   that  of  all   the  mate 
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visitors  at  the  Castle,  it  was  serred  a  full  hour  later  than  that  of 
their  Royal  Master.  And,  consequently,  it  often  happened 
that  the  good  old  King,  who  used  to  dispatch  his  solitarj  and 
scanty  meal  in  a  very  short  time,  had  sallied  forth  on  his  after- 
noon's walk,  ere  his  Equerry-in-waiting,  who  was  always  sum- 
moned to  attend  him  forthwith,  had  had  time  to  swallow  his 
soup.  A  most  unwelcome  summons,  therefore,  as  may  well  be 
supposed.  And  accordingly,  I  recollect  an  instance  of  the 
kind,  when  the  said  Equerry,  a  splenetic  old  General,  a£Forded 
us  a  good  laugh,  by  saying,  as  he  left  the  room,  '*  Well,  thanks 
to  Heaven,  my  waiting  will  finish  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  take 
care  to  order  two  pounds  of  rump  steaks  for  my  dinner,  and  to  be 
two  hours  in  eating  it'* 

The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Ewart  was  a  person  of  considerable  note 
in  his  day,  having  been  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Prussia  at  a 
very  important  and  stirring  period,  commencing  with  the  Dutch 
Counfer-Revolution,  accomplished  by  means  of  a  Prussian 
army,  towards  the  end  of  1787. 

And,  as  respecting  that  military  expedition,  in  the  success  of 
which  Great  Britain  was  so  deeply  interested,  I  can  confidently 
say  (having  been  at  Berlin  at  the  time,  on  my  way  back  from 
my  first  mission  to  Russia)  that  in  all  likelihood  it  would  not 
have  been  even  undertaken,  far  less  completed,  but  for  Mr. 
Ewart's  strenuous  exertions,  and  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
influence  which  he  had  acquired  over  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Prussian  Cabinet — acquired,  too,  not  by  address  or 
insinuation,  but  by  a  certain  peremptory,  authoritative,  and 
overbearing  language,  which  it  was  really  quite  diverting  to 
witness,  in  a  little  raw,  red-haired  Scotch  youth,  who  was  in- 
vested too  at  that  time  with  no  higher  character  than  that  of 
charge  d'affaires. 

But  he  was  uncommonly  clever,  and  a  perfect  master  of  the 
French  and  German  languages,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
having  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Prussian  State  Minis- 
ters. He  had  afterwards  a  leading  share  in  settling  the  terms 
of  the  peace  between  Austria  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  con- 
cluded at  Reichenbach  in  1790,  under  the  mediation  of  England 
and  Prussia.  And,  lastly,  in  1791,  he  planned  and  conducted 
the  negotiation,  which  in  its  issue  was  so  fatal  to  himself,  being 
that  of  our  engagement  with  Prussia  for  enforcing,  by  means 
of  a  joint  armament,  the  acceptance  of  our  proffered  joint 
mediation  of  a  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey — a  favourite. 
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measure  idso  willi  Mr.  PitI,  but  which  he  was  ullimately  forced 
to  ahandon,  partly  by  the  disapprobation  and  falling  off  of 
nuny  of  his  own  friends  and  supporters  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  partly  by  the  fractious,  not  to  say  treasonable, 
■nance tiv res  conducted  without  dujrs,  by  a  certain  late  cele- 
brated leader  of  the  Opposition  party,  through  the  means  of  a 
ccrlAUi  individual  who  is  still  living.  And  tljc  effects  of  this 
iltsappointmeat  preyed  so  deeply  and  severely  on  poor  Evvarts 
fiery  and  irritable  feelings  and  temper,  that  it  aciuaily  turned 
his  brain,  and  he  died  before  the  end  of  the  year  tif  I  rightly 
remember),  at  an  early  age,  in  a  state  of  absolute  insanity. 

A  warning  to  all  over-eager  politicians,  to  which  class  I  can- 
not be  said  (o  belong,  having  nearly  completed  my  eighty-fourth 
year,  after  having  sustained  many  much  harder  ruis  in  the  course 
of  my  long  diplomatical  career. 

I  send  you  these  particulars,  my  dear  sir,  in  reply  to  your  two 
especial  queries,  eti  altenJant  the  transcript  of  my  marginal  anno- 
tations, because,  notwithstanding  what  you  are  so  obligingly 
pleased  to  say  as  to  the  supposed  unabated  vigour  of  my  intel- 
lectual faculties,  they  are  in  truih  most  wofully  on  the  decline 
— A  few  pages  of  this  i2mo  size  being  the  very  utmost  that  I  can 
achieve,  and  that  only  when  in  the  vein  ;  so  that  there  is  not 
much  hkelihood  of  my  troubling  my  neighbourwith  any  packet 
beyond  Post-office  weight.  Most  sincerely  yours. 

St.  Helens. 

One  other  letter  on  the  same  subject  may  be  given,  from 
Lord  Aberdeen,  aflenvards  Prime  Minister. 

The  Ear!  of  Aberit/en  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Hftddo  Uoiue,  Aberdeen,  Oclober  3DII1,  1S36. 
Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

The  subject  of  your  letter  is  certainly  rather  delicate,  but  I 
write  to  you  without  any  hesitation  or  difficulty,  and  I  think 
lliat  I  am  able  to  give  you  all  the  information  which  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits  of.  1  have  read  with  indignation  the  state- 
ments to  which  you  refer.  Wraxall  insinuates  tliat  Mr.  Pitt 
received  money  from  Lord  Abercorn,  both  for  making  him  a 
Marquis,  and  for  obuUning  the  precedence  of  an  Earl's  daughter 
lor  his  cousin.  Miss  Hamilton.  If  Mr.  Pitt  received  money  (or 
one,  be  certainly  might  have  done  so  for  both  these  favours; 
but,  in  truth,  they  arc  both  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same 
maaocr,  if,  indeed,  tbcy  require  any  explanation  at  all.  To 
Vot-  n.— 7 
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those  who  know  Lord  Abercom  and  Mr.  Pitt,  it  must  appear 
equally  impossible  that  the  one  should  offer,  or  the  other  receive, 
money  for  any  such  purpose. 

The  great  affection  entertained  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  Lord  Abercom 
is  by  no  means  generally  known.  The  intimacy  commenced  at 
Cambridge,  where  they  were  together  at  the  same  small  col- 
lege ;  and  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  pursuits,  it 
continued  through  life.  Mr.  Pitt  had  the  very  highest  opinion 
of  Lord  Abercorn*s  talents,  which  he  expressed  on  all  occasions. 
You  may  possibly  be  aware  of  my  opportunities  of  early  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Pitt  He  died  in  less  than  a  year  after  my  con- 
nection with  the  Abercorn  family,  but  he  has  frequently  spoken 
to  myself  in  such  terms  of  Lord  Abercom  as  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate.  I  know  that  on  one  occasion  he  said  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  as  an  early  friend  of  both,  that  if  Lord  Abercorn 
had  chosen  to  take  to  public  life,  '^  as  a  speaker,  he  would  have 
beaten  us  all." 

With  these  opinions,  and  with  his  early  affection  undiminished, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  gratify  Lord  Abercorn's  wishes.  So  early  as  the  year 
1786,  Lord  Abercorn,  at  that  time  Mr.  Hamilton,  obtained  for 
his  uncle,  who  was  only  a  Scotch  Peer,  the  rank  of  an  English 
Viscount.  After  succeeding  to  his  uncle's  title  and  estate.  Lord 
Abercom's  pretensions  to  the  rank  of  Marquis,  I  apprehend, 
were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  other  person.  He 
was  the  male  representative  of  the  Hamilton  family,  as  may  be 
learnt  from  all  the  Peerage  books,  and  as  Wraxall  himself  men- 
tions. It  is  doubtful  whether  he  might  not  have  made  good  his 
claim  to  several  of  the  Hamilton  titles  ;  at  least  I  am  in  posses- 
sion of  the  very  elaborate  opinions  of  eminent  Scotch  counsel, 
decidedly  affirming  his  right  to  the  Marquisate  of  Hamilton, 
the  Earldom  of  Arran,  and  to  various  ancient  Baronies  of  the 
family.  Such  a  position,  in  addition  to  his  large  fortune,  and 
personal  talents,  rendered  his  creation  as  a  Marquis  simple 
enough.  But  the  pretensions  of  Lord  Abercorn  were  much 
higher  than  a  Marquisate,  and  these  were  fully  admitted  by  Mr. 
Pitt.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Abercom,  and 
which  is  still  in  existence,  in  which  he  gives  his  reasons  for  not 
making  him  a  Duke,'*'  and  employs  various  arguments  to  induce 
him  to  accept  the  rank  of  Marquis,  which  it  appears  that  he 

*  [The  title  of  Duke  was  conferred  upon  his  grmndson  in  z86&J 
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reluctant  to  do.  Mr.  Pitt  assures  him  thai  it  shall  be  a  step 
to  the  Dukedom,  and  refers  to  the  only  obstacle  which  prevents 
his  having  the  higher  rank  at  that  time.  The  obstacle  alluded 
to  was  llie  promise  made  by  George  HI.  to  the  late  Marquis  oi 
Buckingham,  that  no  Duke  should  be  created  without  his  eleva- 
tion. As  tJic  King  subsequently  repented  of  this  promise,  he 
dciemiined  to  make  no  Dukes  at  all— a  resolution  to  which  he 
adltered  to.thc  end  of  his  reign.  In  all  this,  Mr.  Pitt  exhibits 
the  anxiety  of  a  friend  to  gratify  his  own  quite  as  much  as 
Lord  Abcrcom's  wishes,  by  conferring  the  Dukedum.  The 
style  is  far  enough  removed  from  the  notion  of  any  bargain  or 
sale.  I  have  often  heard  Lord  Abercorn  refer  to  this  subject, 
always  doing  justice  to  the  warm  friendship  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but 
always  greatly  undervaluing  the  rank  which  he  actually  pos- 

As  some  proof  of  the  great  personal  influence  Lord  Abercom 
was  supposed  to  possess  with  Mr.  Pitt,  I  may  mention  that 
when  Some  unc  asked  how  he  came  to  be  created  a  Marquis,  a 
mutual  friend,  who  knew  them  both  well,  replied  :  "It  is  well 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  Emperor  of  Germany,  for  Pitt  would  cer- 
tainly have  done  his  best  to  make  him  so."  This  was  just  about 
the  lime  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph. 

The  precedence  of  an  Earl's  daughter  given  to  Miss  Hamillon 
was  certainly  a  more  unusual  and  less  accountable  act;  but  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  that,  so  far  as  Mr.  Pitt  is 
concerned,  everything  is  to  be  explained  io  the  same  manner. 
If  a  bargain  was  made,  it  must  have  been  truly  expeditious,  fur 
the  rank  was  conferred  in  about  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of 
Lord  Abcrcorn's  uncle,  whom  he  succeeded  ;  before  which  time, 
he  was  in  no  condition  to  bribe  a  Prime  Minister,  or  any  one 
cisci     This  was  about  two  years  before  he  was  made  a  Marquis. 

I^rd  Abercom  has  occasionally  mentioned  tiiis  subject  to 
roe  ;  and  of  all  the  men  I  have  ever  known  in  my  life,  his  regard 
for  truth  was  the  most  strict  and  scrupulous.  The  desire  on  his 
pan  may  perhaps  appear  extraordinary  ;  but  Miss  Hamilton  was 
by  binh  an  Earl's  grand-daughter,  and  his  own  first  cousin.  She 
was  living  as  an  inmate  in  his  family;  and  although  she  was 
greatly  .idmlred  and  belox'ed,  of  course  he  had  not  the  most  dis- 
tant conception  of  ever  marrying  her;  his  own  wife  being  then 
alive,  and  not  having  died  until  two  years  afterwards.  I  know 
he  subsequently  regretted  having  made  this  request ;  but 
regret  was  !n  consequence  of  the  unhappy  termination  of 
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liis  connection  with  Lady  Cecil  I  believe  it  is  true  that  the 
King  was  at  first  reluctant  to  comply  with  the  proposal  of 
granting  the  precedence,  not  from  its  being  unusual,  or  im- 
proper in  itself,  but  because  he  gave  some  credit  to  the  report 
which  prevailed,  that  an  intimate  personal  connection  already 
existed  between  the  parties.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  knew  Lord  Aber- 
corn's  truth  as  well  as  I  did,  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  and  accordingly  pressed  the  matter  still  more 
earnestly  with  the  King.  My  impression  is,  that  if  this  report 
had  not  existed,  the  precedence  would  never  have  been  asked  for. 
Having  said  so  much  about  Lord  Abercom,  I  will  now  say  a 
few  words  respecting  Wraxall's  insinuation  as  it  affects  Lord 
Carrington.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  often  been  re- 
proached for  having  been  too  prodigal  of  peerages,  and  Lord 
Carrington's  has  often  been  referred  to  especially,  as  introduc- 
ing into  the  House  of  Lords  a  new  description  of  person.  I 
never  heard  Mr.  Pitt  speak  on  this  subject  himself,  but  I  have 
heard  the  late  Lord  Melville  say  that  Mr.  Pitt  alwa3rs  defended 
this  creation  on  principle,  and  that  he  maintained  the  time  was 
come  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  it  was 
desirable  that  it  should  not  be  closed  against  commercial  emi- 
nence, any  more  than  other  well-founded  pretensions.  No 
doubt  Lord  Carrington's  political  support  was  valuable  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  he  had  also  a  personal  regard  for  the  individual  him- 
self. Ever,  my  dear  Croker, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Aberdeen. 

The  session  of  1836  was  comparatively  uneventful,  for  the 
Tory  party  was  gathering  up  its  strength  for  future  struggles, 
and  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  were  disposed  to  take  a  little  repose 
before  exploring  still  further  the  wide  fields  of  reform.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  intently  studying  the  position,  and  considering 
well  the  men  who  were  likely  afterwards  to  be  of  use  to  him  on 
the  one  hand,  or  perhaps  a  source  of  danger  on  the  other.  No 
one  gave  him  more  uneasiness  than  Lord  Stanley  (Derby),  whose 
power  in  debate  had  already  caused  all  eyes  to  be  turned  to- 
wards him,  and  whose  assistance  Peel  had  so  much  coveted,  and 
coveted  in  vain,  in  his  first  efforts  to  form  a  Ministry.  "  What 
will  Stanley  do  ?"  was  evidently  a  question  which  was  always 
uppermost  in  his  mind  at  this  period.    It  was  certain,  as  it 
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seemed  (o  liim,  ihat  Lord  Stanley  would  not  join  Lord  Melbourne, 

f  but  it  was  almost  as  unlikely  that  he  would  act  with  the  Tory 

partj.     No  reader  will  need  now  to  be  reminded  that  when  the 

I   time  came  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  frame  another  Administration, 

I    on  much  more  solid  foundations  than  his  first.  Lord  Stanley 

accepted  office  as  Colonial  Secretary,  and  remained  in  it  until 

the  Dcw  policy  on  the  Com  Laws  drove  him,  with  so  many 

others,  from  Peel's  side. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Crokef. 

Dtaylon  Manor,  January  istii,  1S36. 
Mv   DFAR   CrOKI.R, 

Vuur  leiicr  •  puzzles  me  ;  parts  of  it  at  least. 

I  never  heard  of  this  pamphlet  of  which  you  spenk,  that  is 
ftttribuied  to  Lord  Holland.  Is  the  name  of  it  '  Parliamentaiy 
Talk  "  ?  I  see  a  pamphlet  advertised  by  that  name,  but,  profiting 
by  your  successful  example,  I  have  directed  application  to  be 
made  for  Lord  Holland's  pamphlet. 

What  simplicity  and  ignorance  there  is  in  a  country  life ! 
You  will  think  such  stupidity  little  calculated  to  give  any  hints 
fur  an  article.  I  should  have  thought  one  on  the  House  of 
l.ords,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  its  privileges  and  inde- 
pendence, very  appropriate  to  the  time.  It  would  open  the 
iirbule  question  of  the  movement :  l!ie  tendency  of  one  change 
to  beget  another,  less  from  any  necessity  than  from  sheer  rest- 
lessness, or,  more  probably,  from  tlie  failure  of  the  first  change  ; 
llie  UQivittingncss  to  admit  that  failure,  or  the  desire  to  accouut 
for  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  carried  far  enough,  and  tliat 
there  must  be  a  second  revolution  to  grease  the  clogged  wlieels 
of  Ibc  firsL 

Shall  we  have  an  amendment  to  the  Address?  And  if  so, 
what  shall  it  be  ? 

These  arc  two  grave  questions  which  press  for  deliberate  con- 
ndcration,  which  cannot  he  disposed  of  in  the  liippant  way  that 
mtMt  of  my  correspondents  dispose  of  them  ;  all  those  who  look 
■  on  a  party  as  a  pack  of  hounds  which  must  have  blood,  or, 
at  any  rate,  must  not  be  brought  to  the  cover  side  without  the 
certainty  of  a  run. 

The  amendment  is  the  bag-fox,  to  guard  against  the  possibil- 
i  disappointment. 


•  [The  ktici  lefeticd  to  is  m 
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I  do  not  disregard  altogether  their  views.  It  is  important  to 
keep  a  party  in  wind  ;  but  in  these  times  the  points  on  which 
amendments — amendments  as  indications  of  principle — must 
turn,  are  too  important  to  be  treated  even  like  wild  foxes,  let 
alone  (as  Burdett  has  it)  bags. 

First,  will  Stanley  and  Co.  (the  firm  I  apprehend  is  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers)  support  any  amendment  ?  I  doubt  it  An 
amendment  is  a  movement  in  advance  ;  at  least  a  preconcerted 
amendment  is.  There  may  be,  I  think  there  probably  wnll  be, 
some  passage  in  the  Address  to  which  we  cannot  assent.  Per- 
haps Stanley  cannot.  But  there  is  a  material  distinction  between 
an  unavoidable,  unpremeditated  protest  against  opinions  to 
which  you  cannot  subscribe,  and  a  premeditated  amendment  to 
an  address,  the  purport  of  which  is  unknown. 

The  one  is  a  necessary  act  of  self-defence  ;  the  other  an  oflFen- 
sive  and,  almost  necessarily,  a  party  proceeding.  Acquiescence 
in  the  latter,  concerted  acquiescence  at  least,  implies  party  union. 
Stanley's  junction  with  Lord  Melbourne  maybe  impossible.  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  his  junction  with  the  Conservative  body, 
I  mean  avowed  and  decided  junction  with  them  as  a  party,  much 
more  probable.- 

Suppose  an  amendment  were  moved  embodying  his  own  sen- 
timents on  the  Irish  Church,  and  nothing  more,  how  easily  he 
might  decline  joining  in  it.  He  might  say, "  I  am  ready  to  unite 
in  defence  of  the  Church.  I  shall  be  forced  to  unite,  but  I 
think  the  position  of  resistance  more  favourable  than  that  of 
attack.  I  will  not  march  out  of  the  entrenchments  with  you.** 
He  might  also  say,  and  probably  would,  if  his  inclinations  are 
what  I  suspect  them  to  be,  "This is  a  rash  and  unwise  proceed- 
ing. It  is  converting  a  great  question  of  public  principle,  on 
which  men  of  different  political  convictions  in  other  respects  are 
agreed,  into  a  mere  instrument  of  party  attack.  It  is  acting 
over  this  session,  by  Conservative  performers,  the  successful  but 
disgraceful  drama  of  the  last,  in  which  Whig  automata,  moved 
by  Radical  wires,  dressed  and  walked  the  parts.  I  cannot  be  a 
party  to  the  proceeding." 

We  thus  lose  Stanley.  It  may  be  said,  if  the  bond  of  union  is 
so  very  weak,  it  must  very  soon  be  severed  ;  and  the  remark  is 
jusL  But  would  it  not  be  better  that  it  should  be  severed  by 
an  act  of  his  than  by  an  act  of  ours,  unless  for  that  act  there  be 
a  clear  and  intelligible  necessity  ? 

I  am  not  meaning  to  argue  against,  at  least  not  to  decide 
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agniost,  an  amendment,  but  scribbling  on  carelessly.  1  mny 
assume  unconsciously  the  appearance  of  .1  decided  advocate  for 
one  or  other  course. 

We  must  not  cany  complaisance  for  Stanley  too  far.  If  he 
is  not  witli  us  or  inclined  to  be,  it  will  be  of  no  avail.  Lot  us 
make  the  declarations  of  principle,  at  the  time,  and  in  the  man- 
ner we  think  hond-jide  best  calculated  to  serve,  not  party,  but 
the  public  interests,  and  let  others  agree  in  them  or  dissent 
from  them  as  lliey  please. 

My  own  present  impression  is  (assuming  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  amendment)  that  one  in  support  of  the  House  of  Lords 
would  be  the  best. 

There  is  ground  for  it  in  the  hostile  notices  on  the  book  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  open  menaces  of  members 
ol  Parliameut  in  the  confidence  of  the  King's  Government. 

Lord  John  Russell  professes  to  be  with  us  in  defence  of  the 
Lords.  Will  he  rote  with  us?  If  he  does,  we  divide  pro  iact-ice 
the  Government  party.  If  he  does  not,  he  agrees  in  the  senti- 
ment, and  can  only  justify  opposition  to  it  on  some  questions 
of  fitness  of  time  or  form. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may,  and  probably  shall,  appear 
by  n  voluntary  and  gratuitous  act  of  our  own  to  put  the  House 
of  Lords,  its  privileges  and  authority,  in  an  actual  minority  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

People  judge,  not  by  speeches  and  explanations,  but  by  actual 
numbers  on  a  division.  The  question  at  issue  in  debate  would 
not  be  the  maintenance  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  at  present 
constituted,  but  five  people  out  of  six  would  only  read  the  pur- 
port of  the  amendment,  see  that  it  was  negatived,  and  believe 
ihnt  the  division  took  place  on  the  main  question. 

Now  see  the  effect  of  vfitti/aling,  as  Sir  Charles  says,  any  rev- 
olutionary proposal.  It  sounds  preposterous  at  first,  but  it  is 
wonderful  how  soon  repeated  discussion  familiarises  the  public 
to  the  proposal,  and  takes  off  the  edge  of  their  antipathy  to  it. 

The  plausible,  superficial  arguments,  intelligible  to  super- 
ficial minds,  are  perhaps  apparently  in  favour  of  the  suggestion, 
and  silence  in  matters  of  faith  is  sometimes  better  than  argu- 
ment, even  where  argument  to  a  patient,  and  deliberate,  and 
iiDparlial  mind  is  conclusive. 

Now  is  it  wise  in  us  to  provoke  lengthened  discussion  on  the 
existence  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  constituent  branch  of  the 
Legislalure,  and  to  provoke  it  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  dc- 
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feat  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  diminish  the  danger  if  it  be 
real  by  confronting  it  at  once,  by  declaring  that  we  will  not,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  tolerate  the  insertion  on  our  pages  of 
menacing  and  insulting  notices  directed  against  the  Lords  ? 

That  we  will  force  the  Government  into  a  declaration  of  sen- 
timents, it  being  better  to  have  their  shuffling  excuses,  or  even 
their  open  and  avowed  hostility  to  the  Lords,  than  a  treacherous 
silence,  and  apparent  acquiescence  with  the  Roebucks  and 
O'Connells  ?    What  think  you  of  all  this  ? 

Ever  affectionately, 

R.  P. 

Whitehall,  April  14th,  1837. 

My  dear  Croker, 

The  real  state  of  affairs  I  apprehend  to  be  this. 

The  Grovernment  was  dying  to  die,  and  looking  out  for  the 
rope  by  which  they  might  most  gracefully  terminate  their  ex- 
istence. 

Advice  of  dissolution,  and  that  advice  rejected,  was  their  chief 
resource. 

You  never  saw  men  so  confounded  as  they  were,  at  being 
taunted,  not  with  pertinacious  adherence  to  office,  but  the  con- 
templation of  its  cowardly  abandonment  Their  course  has 
been  changed. 

I  told  them  distinctly  that  they  were  scared  by  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  country,  and  were  preparing  to  run  away. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  difficult  to  keep  them 
•  where  they  are.  If  one  wicket  is  opened,  if  one  old  ram  escapes, 
the  rest  will  follow  in  a  herd  like  the  frightened  bullocks  at 
Ballinasloe  fair. 

Take  last  night,  for  instance,  as  a  specimen  of  their  sufferings. 

Wc  had  about  a  dozen  notices  of  motion  given  by  Radicals, 
which  they  must  oppose,  which  they  could  not  successfully  op- 
pose without  our  support 

Among  the  rest :  one  by  Roebuck  and  Wakeley  for  repeal  of 
the  Penny  Stamp. 

One  by  Codrington  for  revising  naval  dismissals  of  half-pay 
officers. 

One  by  Hume  for  Household  Suffrage. 

To-night  we  have  Canada,  we  supporting,  the  Radicals  vio- 
lently opposing,  the  Government  We  are,  in  short,  in  this 
state  of  things. 
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AU  (he  convictions  and  incttnations  of  liie  Government  are 
wilh  their  Co^scr^'ativc  opponents. 

Half  tbeir  actions  and  ail  iheir  speeches  are  with  the  Radi- 
cals. 

Hif  yifotTo  indeed  1  but,  alas,  what  is  the  alternative  ?  Their 
remaining,  after  a  crisis,  and  our  acquiescence  in  their  meas- 
ures. For  why  oppose  if  you  will  not  abide  by  the  result,  when 
there  is  no  point  of  honour  to  forbid  it  ? 

Ever  afiectionatcly  yours. 


Tie  Duke  of  Wellington 


R.  P. 

•>  Mr,  Crok^r. 
London,  August  lalh,  1S36, 


Mt  dear  Crokeb, 
Things  are  taking  their  course.  We  had  last  night  a  free 
conference  with  the  House  of  Commons.*  Nothing  could  be 
more  ridiculous  than  the  whole  proceeding  ;  but  in  due  time  it 
will  produce  its  mischief  ;  particularly  as  we  have  nobody  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  expose  llic  folly,  inconsistency,  and 
wickedness  of  such  proceedings. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  about  the  Stamp  Act.f  But  what  can 
yoQ  do  when  leading  men  in  the  House  of  Lords  connect  thum- 
selves  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press?  They  cannot  leave 
them  in  the  lurch  ;  at  least,  they  will  not. 

I   must  protect   those  who  support  the  good   cause  in  the 
House  of  Lords  or  give  it  up.     But  I  am  tired  of  the  trade. 
Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellikgton. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Crater. 

Longihawe  Lodge,}  Bokewcll,  August  Ijlh,  1S37. 
Mv  DEAR  CkOKER, 

Being  tired  of  trying  what  repose  would  do  as  a  remedy  for 
sciatica,  and  having,  in  fact,  exhausted  all  other  prescriptions,  I 
bethought  me  of  grouse  shooting,  came  here  to  dinner  on  the 
iith,  and  took  the  6cld  yesterday,  if  that  can  be  called  field, 
which  is  made  up  of  tremendous  rocks,  bug-holes,  and  every- 
thing else  formidable  to  an  inflamed  ner\-e. 


"  [On  the  Appropriati 


X.  of  Ihe  Irish  Tllbc  Bia     The  whole  UUI  « 


■Itcmrds  diopped.] 

t[B)r  which  the  Newspaper  Dnty  was  reduced  from  fouipcnce  to  aae  peiuijr.    ( 
Mi.  Spriog  Rice  wm  Chiuicrllor  ij[  tlie  E«chc(iuc[. ) 

}[Tbe  Deibyihire  ibooling-lwx  o(  the  Duke  of  Uuiluiid.J 
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With  the  aid  of  a  pony  which  Sir  Richard  Sutton  lent  me,  I 
killed  thirteen  and  a-half  brace  of  grouse,  got  twice  wet  through 
in  a  deluge  of  rain,  went  to  bed  quite  lame,  and  awoke  more 
free  from  lameness  than  I  have  been  the  last  three  months.  So 
puzzling  are  speculations  about  disorders  and  their  remedies. 

I  am  certain  Brodie  would  have  pronounced  me  insane  if  he 
had  seen  me  wet  through,  stumbling  over  g^eat  stones  con- 
cealed by  heather  three  or  four  feet  high. 

I  propose  that  you  should  come  t#  Drayton  with  Follett  to 
dinner  on  Saturday  the  9th  of  September,  and  stay  till  Monday 
the  1 8th,  or  as  much  longer  as  you  please. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

In  the  early  part  of  1837,  Mr.  Crokcr  was  once  more  a  guest 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Strathfieldsaye,  and  occasionally 
he  resumed  his  habit  of  making  notes  of  anything  interesting 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  conversation.  The  Duke  ap- 
pears to  have  been  induced  to  talk  more  than  was  usual  with 
him  of  incidents  in  his  own  campaigns. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Croker. 

The  Duke,  When  I  advanced  upon  Burgos  the  second  time, 
and  had  taken  my  measures  for  driving  back  all  the  French 
posts  and  attacking  the  place,  I  was  very  much  surprised  by  a 
loud  explosion  ;  they  had  blown  up  Burgos. 

Gurwood,  Did  they  not  blow  it  up  rather  too  soon,  sir  ? 

Duke.  Why,  yes  ;  we  were  even  told  that  there  was  a  whole  bat- 
talion which  in  their  hurry  they  blew  up  with  the  place.  When 
I  heard  and  saw  this  explosion  (for  I  was  within  a  few  miles, 
and  the  effect  was  tremendous),  I  made  a  sudden  resolution 
forthwith — instanter  to  cross  the  Ebro,  and  endeavour  to  push 
the  French  to  the  Pyrenees.  We  had  heard  of  the  Battles  of 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen  and  of  the  armistice,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
allies  looked  very  ill.  Some  of  my  officers  (he  said,  I  think, 
including  the  two  next  in  command)  remonstrated  with  me 
about  the  imprudence  of  crossing  the  Ebro,  and  advised  me 
to  take  up  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  &c.  I  asked  them  what  they 
meant  by  taking  up  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  a  river  300  miles  long, 
and  what  good  I  was  to  do  along  that  line  ?  In  short,  I  would 
not  listen  to  the  advice ;  and  that  very  evening  (or  the  very 
next  morning)  I  crossed  the  river  and  pushed  the  French  till  I 
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nfterwanls  beat  them  at  Vitturia.  And  tucky  it  was  that  I  'lid 
so,  for  tbc  battle  of  V'ittoria  induced  the  allies  to  denounce  ihe 
snnistice,  and  then  followed  Leipsic  and  all  the  rest.  The  way 
it  reiached  the  allies,  who — that  is,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
King  of  Prussia,  and  Count  Stadion  on  the  part  of  Austria — 
were  in  a  chJtcau  in  Silesia,  was  this :  Buonaparte  was  at  Dres- 
den when  the  account  of  the  battle  reached  him  in  an  extraor- 
dinary short  space  of  time,  and  he  immediately  resolved  to  send 
Suult  to  Lake  the  command  in  Spain  (Buonaparte  telling  Bubna, 
/tsl  la  meiUeure  tfte  mililaire  que  noiis  avons).  Biibna  soon  after 
found  out  the  extent  of  the  victory,  and  as  the  armistice  was  on 
the  point  of  expiring,  he  sent  off  a  secret  messenger  to  Stadion, 
who  arrived  at  the  chateau  in  Silesia  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Stadion,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  the  letter,  went  immediately 
along  the  corridors  of  the  chStcau,  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the 
King  and  ministers,  and  calling  ihcm  all  to  get  up,  for  he  had 
great  news  from  Spain.  They  soon  assembled,  and  seeing  that 
it  was  a  blow  that  in  all  probability  would  free  Spain,  they  re- 
solved on  their  part  to  denounce  the  armistice. 
Mattena  and  Soult. 

CroifT.  Vou  thought  M&ssena  the\r  "  mei/Uure  te/e  mi7i/aire"f 

Duke,  Yes,  I  did.  While  he  was  opposed  to  me  1  never  could 
ma)ce  an  attempt  on  his  line  but  I  was  sure  to  find  him  in  force 
Opposite  to  me.  I  should  say,  as  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  that  he  was  their  best 

Croker.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  Soult  ? 

Dtikt,  A  tallish  man,  and  stout — something  in  size  and  air 
like  Bcrcsford — bow-legged — indeed,  one  of  his  legs  is  com- 
pletely bowed  by  a  wound,  so  that  he  makes  a  kind  of  roU  in 
walking. 

GurwooH,  He  is  very  much  shrunk  of  late.     I  saw  him  this 
year  in  Paris,  and  he  was  so   much   diminished  in  heiglit  and 
bulk  tliat  I  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  the  same  man. 
Thf  Battle  of  Salamanea. 

Croker.  What  do  you  say  about  Marmont  and  the  battle  of 
Satamanca  7 

DmMe.  Why,  Buonaparte  was  furious  against  him,  and  it  cer- 
tainly seems  that  he  ought  to  have  waited  for  the  reinforce- 
ments under  Joseph,  which  would  have  so  much  increased  his 
army :  but  as  to  the  battle  itself,  I  saw  not  much  to  criticise 
beyond  bis  liaving  spread  himself  too  much  in  endeavouring  to 
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get  round  me.  Buonaparte  was,  as  I  told  you,  in  a  furious  rage 
at  first,  but  when  he  received  our  gazette  with  my  account  of 
the  battle,  he  said  :  '*  This  is  true  ;  I  am  sure  this  is  a  true  ac- 
count, and  Marmont,  after  all,  is  not  so  much  to  blame ; "  and 
he  restored  him,  or  pretended  to  restore  him,  to  favour.  This 
I  was  told  by  Barbcdel  (the  Bayonne  banker,  a  kind  of  partner 
of  Perrigaux,  and  Madame  Marmont's  father),  who  dined  with 
mc  long  after  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  surprised  me  very  much 
by  telling  me,  with  true  French  civility,  that  I  had  done  Mar- 
mont an  essential  service.  I  thought  I  had  done  quite  the  con- 
trary ;  and  asked  how  ?  "Why,"  replied  he,  "by  writing  that 
dispatch,  which  was  so  honest  and  clear  that  Buonaparte  saw 
the  thing  in  its  real  light  and  forgave  Marmont" 

A  Narrow  Escape. 

My  general  order  after  the  retreat  from  Burgos  was  much 
complained  of — I'll  give  you  one  instance  of  the  conduct  which 
I  was  forced  to  censure.  During  that  retreat,  I  was  with  two 
divisions  of  the  army — Sir  W.  Stuart's  and  Lowry  Cole's ;  the 
French  were  following  me  in  force,  and  I  was  in  considerable 
apprehension  that  they  would  turn  me  and  get  into  the  rear, 
and  perhaps  take  those  two  divisions.  At  the  end  of  a  day's 
march  I  halted  these  divisions  on  a  high  road,  and  ordered 
Stuart  and  Cole  to  m.arch  by  daylight  along  the  same  high  road 
to  a  little  village  two  miles  forward,  whither  I  was  going  to  sleep 
as  more  central.  Stuart,  on  receiving  my  order  said,  "Sir, 
don't  you  think  we  had  better  march  so  and  so,"  a  direction 
which,  he  said,  was  a  short  cut,  and  would  save  time  and  fatigue. 
I  told  him  no,  and  that  that  route  Wcos  not  practicable ;  that 
there  was  a  river  in  the  way ;  that  I  desired  him  to  come  along 
the  high  road,  and  to  march  along  that  till  he  had  further  or- 
ders. So  I  went  on  to  the  village,  did  my  other  business,  and 
went  to  bed  ;  but  I  was  very  uneasy,  for  the  French  had  a  great 
superiority  of  force  at  this  point,  and  our  situation  was  exceed- 
ingly ticklish  ;  so  I  was  up  again  before  day,  and  kept  look- 
ing out  .ind  listening  for  the  advance  of  the  two  divisions; 
but  half-hour  after  half-hour  elapsed  and  they  did  not  ap- 
pear. I  became  very  anxious,  for  I  had  left  them  but  two 
miles  off ;  so  I  rode  back  in  some  alarm,  which  was  not  di- 
minished when  I  could  see  nothing  of  my  army,  nor  could  I 
guess  where  they  were  gone.  So  I  pushed  on  my  reconnais- 
sance towards  the  enemy,  and  whether  they  had  recognized  me 
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personally  nnA  tlioiight  I  xvas  advancing  to  attack  tlicm,  or 
from  whaievcr  motive.  I  can't  tell :  but  1  was  delighted  to  find 
that  they  were  not  pressing  after  us,  but  seemed  rather  concen- 
Irntiflg  themsel^'es.  Tiiis  was  quite  a  relief  to  me,  and  (  set  out 
again  to  look  for  my  divisions,  wiiich  I  found  had  taken  the 
Tuute  proposed  by  Stuart  and  forbidden  by  me  the  night  before ; 
and  tbey  were  brought  to  a  full  stop  by  a  deep  little  river  which 
they  could  not  get  over,  and  which  I  had  mentioned  to  Stuart 
when  I  rejected  his  proposal  to  take  this  route.  If  the  French 
had  known  our  circumstances  they  might  have  caught  these 
Iwo  divisions  in  this  trap,  and  the  whole  army  would  have  been, 
in  consequence,  irretrievably  lost.  Stuart  knew  nothing  of  the 
country,  and,  above  all,  of  this  river,  and,  it  seems,  did  not  be- 
lieve what  I  had  told  him  about  it.  These  sort  of  things,  of 
which  no  one  but  the  general  can  guess  the  mischief,  oblige 
Mm  to  say  and  do  things  that  to  bystanders  and  critics  may 
seem  harsh. 

T/iir  Pmoer  ef  Sleeping  at  Will. 

Wtdtusday,  iS/A  (at  breakfast).  The  Duke  had  hunted  yester- 
day, nnd  had  ridden  above  fifty  miles  {set.  68).  Gurwood  hoped 
he  had  slept  well  after  his  long  ride.  This  brought  on  some 
talk  about  sleep.  I  said  that  I  believed  the  power  of  sleeping 
atwill  went  further  towards  making  a  great  statesman  or  general 
than  was  commonly  supposed,  for  without  that  power  the  mtnd 
would  wear  itself  out ;  and  the  greater  the  genius  the  quicker 
It  would  go,  if  not  duly  repaired  hy  sleep.  I  instanced  Buona- 
parte nnd  Mr.  Pitt  as  having  the  power  of  going  to  sleep  at  will, 
and  >lr.  Perceval, 

Gurttwii.  Sir,  yoii  can  sleep  when  you  will.  Did  you  not  sleep 
durini;  the  battle  of  Talavera  ? 

Diiitf.  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean.  I  had  a  nap  before  the 
battle,  but  it  was  thus.  I  had  appointed  to  meet  Cuesta  at  a 
redoubt  between  our  two  armies,  in  order  to  concert  our  opera- 
liuDs.  Cuesta  did  not  come  at  the  appointed  time,  and  1  lay 
down  in  my  clonk  and  slept  till  he  came.  Once  when  I  had  ad- 
vanced with  a  couple  of  divisions  close  to  the  enemy  in  the 
oeighbourhood  of  Salamanca  (not  at  the  time  of  the  great  bai- 
tlct,  the  French  army  was  manoeuvring,  nod  I  was  tired  and  not 
sure  burthat  I  should  be  obliged  to  bring  them  to  action,  so  I 
had  a  mind  to  get  a  little  rest  while  I  could.  So  I  pointed  out 
one  ol  the  enemy's  corps  to  my  staff,  nnd  told  them  that  that 
corps  WBft  going  in  such  a  direction,  and  would  be  seen  by-and- 
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bye  on  such  a  point  of  the  horizon,  and  I  desired  that  when 
they  should  be  seen  there  I  should  be  called ;  and  I  then 
wrapped  myself  up  in  my  cloak  and  slept  soundly  until  I  was 
called  and  told  that  the  French  had  reached  the  designated 
point  I  luckily  have  the  power,  very  generally,  of  going  to 
sleep  when  I  please. 

Charles  the  Tenth. 

January  20th.  I  was  once  going  with  Charles  X.  to  shoot  at 
Vinccnnes  with  the  Duke  of  Fitzjames ;  as  we  passed  through  the 
Rue  dc  la  Ferroniere,  Charles  X.  pointed  to  the  spot  where,  he 
said,  Henry  IV.  had  been  killed ;  this  brought  on  a  conversation 
between  them  about  Henry  IV.,  who  changed  his  religion  to 
preserve  his  crown,  and  James  II.,  who  lost  his  crown  to  pre- 
serve his  religion.  Charles  insisted  on  it  that  Henry  had  done 
well,  and  the  Duke  insisted  that  James  had  done  still  better. 
You  may  judge  that  I  did  not  enter  into  the  dispute,  which, 
however,  soon  ended  in  the  common  accord  of  the  parties,  that 
as  both  the  courses  ended  in  the  glorification  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  both  the  monarchs  were  objects  of  veneration. 
In  the  meanwhile  it  never  occurred  to  either  of  these  polite 
gentlemen  that  a  Protestant  gentleman,  the  representative  of 
the  Protestant  King  of  England,  was  in  the  carriage  with  them. 
Charles  talked  with  so  warm  a  big(5try  on  the  duty  of  restoring 
the  privileges  of  the  Church,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  to 
myself  that  he  was  very  likely  to  do  something  that  might  lose, 
or  at  least  risk,  his  crown. 

Mr,  Croker  to  Lord  Hertford,     Extract, 

West  Moulsey,  February  8th,  1837. 

Our  influenza,  which  kills  nobody^  continues  somehow  to  people 
the  churchyards.  Last  Sund«iy  there  were  between  eighty  and 
ninety  funerals  in  the  little  church  near  you  in  Regent's  Park, 
and  as  many  in  proportion  in  all  the  other  churches  in  town. 
In  Dublin,  on  the  same  day,  there  were  1000  burials.  Of  course 
you  know  that  you  have  lost  your  uncle,  Lord  William.  They 
had  persuaded  him  some  months  ago  to  give  up  his  peripatetic 
life,  and  \ofix  himself  in  lodgings  at  Egham,  where  he  died  last 
week  and  was  buried  on  Monday.  You  have  heard  al^  of  old 
Mitchell?  Some  one  at  White's  said,  "I  am  sorry  for  poor 
Mitchell ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  consolation  to  think  one  will  never 
be  obliged  to  dine  with  him  again."    Our  old  friend  Lady  Cork 
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is  also  gone,  and  leaves  one  somcihing  of  the  same   kiod  of 
consolmion. 

1q  politics  I  bardir  know  what  our  state  is.  The  Duke  and 
StJinlcy  met  for  the  first  time  at  Peel's  on  Tuesday,  to  consult 
and  concert,  and  it  was  all  very  cordial  ;  Stanley  and  Peel  sit 
together  as  closely  as  Peel  and  I  used  to  do — I  hope  with  better 
nuspices.  The  Conservatives  certainly  gain  ground  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  the  Renfrew  and  Evesham  elections  have  had 
ft  good  deal  of  effect,  enough,  I  think,  to  deter  Ministers  from  a 
dissolution.  But  they  have  some  internal  difficulties  in  addition 
to  those  that  every  one  sees. 

Oo  the  aoth  of  June,  William  IV.  died,  Queen  Victoria  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  in  the  following  month  Parliament  was 
di&solvcd.  Between  Februarj-  and  August  there  are  no  letters 
from  Mr.  Croker  of  any  public  interest  ;  but  of  letters  written 
to  him,  a  few  have  been  preserved,  and  among  them  are  two  or 
three  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's.  Mr.  Crokcr's  letter  of  the  15th  of 
Ai^;u5t  foreshadows  the  beginning  of  a  controversy  which  was 
destined  two  years  later  to  assume,  for  a  brief  period,  the  pro- 
portions of  a  question  of  almost  European  importance — the 
portentous  "  Bedchamber  Question,"  now  lying  deep  beneath 
the  ashes  of  extinct  controversies,  but  possessing  vitality  enough 
in  its  day  10  stir  hot  strife  among  all  sections  of  parties.  In 
th«  Quarterly  Rnnrw  for  July,  1837,  Mr.  Croker  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  indicate  the  importance  which  this  dispute  was 
likely  to  attain.  The  facts  are  too  well  known  to  need  recount- 
ing nt  any  length.  Lord  Melbourne  had  placed  in  personal 
attendance  upon  the  young  Queen — then,  it  will  be  remembered, 
just  past  her  eighteenth  year — a  number  of  ladies  who  were 
neatly  related  to  his  colleagues,  the  wives,  sisters,  and  other 
ncnr  relations  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers.  The  impolicy  of  this 
proceeding  was  urged  by  Mr.  Croker,  but  the  Queen  was  satis- 
fied with  existing  arrangements,  and  did  not  desire  to  change 
thetiL  The  question,  however,  did  not  become  serious  till  1839. 
At  this  time  (July,  1837)  Mr.  Croker  dealt  with  the  general  cir- 
cutostances : — 

But  though  we  express  this  confidence  in  Lord  Melbourne's 
fidelity  to  Her  Majesty's  essential  interests,  there  are  some 
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points  on  which,  we  confess,  we  think  the  country  has  already 
had  reason  to  complain,  and  of  which  it  has  complained.  We 
mean  the  decided  political  bias,  and  the  marked  political  posi- 
tion, of  some  of  the  ladies  selected  to  compose  Her  Majesty's 
household.  It  would  be  absurd  to  complain  of  the  household 
appointments  being  of  the  same  political  colour  as  the  Ministry 
itself — they  should  in  general  be  so.  The  men  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  vote  with  the  King's  Government,  and  the 
ladies  to  be  of  the  same  class  and  connection ;  but  there  has 
been  in  all  times  a  marked  difference  between  that  party  eager- 
ness, that  flagrant  zeal,  which  may  be  pardoned  in  those  who 
are  exposed  to  political  conflict,  and  the  more  moderate  and 
measured  deportment  desirable  in  those  who  form  the  private 
society  of  the  Sovereign — ^who,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  is 
not  the  Sovereign  of  one  party,  but  of  all — ^who  expects  to  see 
at  his  or  her  court  the  various  shades  of  political  opinion  testi- 
fying one  common  sentiment  of  respect  for  the  station,  and 
affection  for  the  person,  of  the  monarch.  But  this  intercourse 
and  interchange  of  courtesy  and  duty  can  never  be  as  free  and 
impartial  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  the  constant  and  inevitable  at- 
tendants on  the  Court  are  to  be  hot,  and  therefore  offensive  par- 
tisans. We  know  to  what  unhappy  and  scandalous  scenes  a 
departure  from  this  wholesome  understanding  gave  rise  in 
former  reigns,  and  we  trust  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being 
repeated ;  but  we  must  say  that  the  appointment  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  Cabinet  Ministers  to  household  offices  is,  on 
these  as  well  as  on  other  accounts,  highly  objectionable.  The 
first  in  rank  of  those  attendants  is  the  daughter  of  one,  and  the 
sister  of  another  Cabinet  Minister ;  the  second  is  the  wife  of 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  a  third  and  fourth,  and,  we 
believe,  half  a  dozen  more,  are  daughters  *  of  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  their  political  col- 
leagues. It  is  impossible  to  make  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
personal  character  of  any  one  of  these  ladies ;  but  we  do  say  that 
the  accumulation  of  political  and  household  offices  in  the  same 
family  is  liable  to  serious  inconveniences.  It  is  neither  con- 
stitutional in  principle,  nor  convenient  or  becoming  in  practice, 
that  the  Sovereign  should  be  enclosed  within  the  circumvallation 
of  any  particular  set,  however  respectable — that  in  the  hours  of 


•  [This  was  a  mistake :  there  were  relations  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  (Lord 
Dnncannon)  in  the  Household,  but  no  daughter.] 
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business  or  amusement,  in  public  or  Ja  private,  she  sltauld  see 
only  (he  repetition  of  the  same  family  faces,  nnd  hear  no  sound 
Ibut  the  diflcrent  modulations  of  the  same  family  voices;  and 
I  that  the  private  corofort  of  the  Queen's  interior  life  should  be, 
s  it  inevitably  must,  additionally  exposed  lo  the  lluctuations  of 
I  political  change,  or  what  is  stilt  worse — that  political  changes 
I  should  be  either  produced  or  prevented  by  private  favour  or 
I  pcnonal  attachments.  The  Sovereign  should  not  be  reduced 
I  to  !Liich  n  suite  of  unconstitutional  dilemma  as  not  to  be  able  to 
I  change  the  Ministry  n-ithout  also  changing  the  Mistress  of  the 
J  Robes  or  the  Maids  of  Honour— or,  7-iW  TfrsiS,  the  Mistress  of 
lihc  Robes  or  Maids  of  Honour,  without  also  changing  her 
J  Ministry." 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  letter  appears  to  have  been  intended  Lo 
supply  some  su^estions  for  this  article,  although  it  does  not 
directly  touch  upon  the  household  arrangements  of  the  Court 

Sir  Robert  Ptcl  to  Mr.  Croker. 


Whitehall,  Julysih,  1837. 
,  fairly  selected — Ballot  and 


Mv  DEAR  Croker, 
The  two  divisions  are,  I    thin 
1  the  Spanish  Question, 

The  best  text,  I  think,  is  this — the  great  influence  of  the  pcr- 
l  sonal  character  of  the  Sovereign.     The  theory  of  the  Constitu- 
L  lion  is,  that  the  King  has  no  will,  except  in  the  choice  of  his 
}  Ministers — that  he  acts  by  their  advice,  that  they  are  respon- 
I    sihle,  &C.     But  this,  like  a  thousand  other  theories,  is  at  vari- 
ance with   tlie  fact     The  personal  character  of  the  Sovereign, 
in  this  and  all  other  Governments,  has  an  immense  practical 
effect. 

His  opinions  and  natural  prejudices  arc  most  probably  in 
Vfavour  of  the  monarchical  element  of  the  Constitution— in 
■  iavoiir  of  that  which  is  established,  of  the  old  usages,  of  that 
Ipnscription  to  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  owes  his 
\  Ihrune. 

There  may  not  be  violent  collisions  between  the  King  and 
I  his  Government,  but  his  influence,  though  dormant  and  unseen, 
I  may  be  very  powerful. 

Respect  for  personal  character  will  operate  in  some  cases ;  in 
rrs,  ihe  King  will  have  all  the  authority  which  greater  and 
e  widely  extended  experience  than  that  of  any  single  Min- 
Vou  II.— 8 
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ister,  will  naturally  give.  A  King,  after  a  reig^  of  ten  years, 
ought  to  know  much  more  of  the  working  of  the  machine  of 
Government  than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  He  is  the 
centre  towards  which  all  business  gravitates. 

The  knowledge  that  the  King  holds  firmly  a  certain  opinion, 
and  will  abide  by  it,  prevents  in  many  cases  an  opposite  opinion 
being  offered  to  him.  If  offered,  it  will  be  withdrawn  (wit- 
ness the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  1806-1807).  Take  the  case  of  Greorge  III.  in  fifty  other  in- 
stances. He  saw  plenty  of  changes  of  opinion.  He  did  not 
become  a  Parliamentary  Reformer  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  1784  and 
1785  ;  and  had  no  recantations  to  read  in  1794  and  1795. 

The  personal  character  of  a  really  constitutional  King,  of 
mature  age,  of  experience  in  public  affairs,  and  knowledge  of 
men,  manners,  and  customs  is,  practically,  so  much  ballast 
keeping  the  vessel  of  the  State  steady  in  her  course,  counteract- 
ing the  levity  of  popular  Ministers,  of  orators  forced  by  oratory 
into  public  councils,  the  blasts  of  Democratic  passions,  the 
ground  swell  of  discontent,  and  "  the  ignorant  impatience  for 
the  relaxation  of  taxation." 

"  Luctantes  ventos,  tempestatesque  sonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  vinclis  et  carcere  fraenat" 

This  is  the  proper  function  of  a  King — a  function  important 
in  other  times,  when  there  were  other  weights  incumbent  upon 
popular  violence,  when  its  disturbing  influence  was  hid  in 
deeper  recesses,  and  less  capable  of  excitement  into  sudden  ex- 
plosion. The  genius  of  the  Constitution  had  contrived  this  in 
time  gone  by. 

"Speluncis  abdidit  atris 
Hoc  metuens,  molemque  et  monies  insuper  altos, 
Imposuit,  Regem(\}xt  dedit,  qui  foedere  certo 
£t  premere,  et  laxas  sciret  dare  jussus  habenas." 

If  at  Other  times  this  paternal  authority  were  requisite,  the 
authority  to  be  exercised /af//<fr^  certOy  by  the  nice  tact  of  an  ex- 
perienced hand,  how  much  more  necessary,  when  every  institu- 
tion is  reeling,  when 

"  Excutimur  cursu,  et  cxcis  erramus  in  undis.** 

But  at  this  crisis  of  our  fate  we  are  deprived  of  this  aid. 

Where  is  the  jury-mast? — the  good  sense  of  the  constituent 
body ;  of  all  that  portion  of  it  that  has  intelligence,  property, 
love  for  the  Constitution,  settled  feelings  of  loyalty  towards  the 


■  Monarchy.  Real  attachment  to  tlie  youthful  representative  of 
I  h  nuisl  supply  IL 

Wliai  stuff  I  have  been  writing.     Perhaps  it  is  nut  legible. 
Ever  affectionately  yours,        „    „ 

I  Mr.  John  Waller  to  Mr.  Croktr. 

Bearwood,  Wokingham,  July  loth,  1837. 

I  Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

L       It  was  a  gratification  to  mc  to  receive  your  letter,  in  which 

I  you  rejoice  in  "my  escape  from  Parliament,"  inasmuch  as,  in 

■  almost  every  other  quarter,  my  friends  assail  me,  if  not  with  re- 

■  proaches,  at  least  with  expressions  of  regret  It  was  certainly 
Knt  a  period  of  disgust  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  now  defunct 

■  House  of  Commons — and.  not  the  least,  with  the  Conservative 
Kpovrers  in  it — that  I  determined  upon  retiring  ;  and  this  threw 
Kaway  the  fruits  of  a  victory  obtained  with  much  exertion  in  the 
Hcounty,  because  I  found  they  were  not  such  as  I  expected  them 
Htobc — neither  goodly  to  the  sight,  nor  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
IWiictlicr  you  will  think  these  public  reasons  satisfactory,  I 
I  know  not ;  they  drove  me  from  Parliament.  Others,  perhaps 
Hinore  cogent,  drew  me  to  my  own  nest.  My  health  requires  at- 
Ktcntion,  and  so  do  my  domestic  and  rural  concerns.  Both  one 
I  und  the  other  suffered  by  my  public  labours  ;  indeed,  I  was  sac- 

■  rificing  very  much.  However.  I  can  tell  you  more  upon  these 
^subjects  when  wc  meet,  which  your  letter  gives  me  reason  to 
P   hope  will  be  ere  long. 

I        1  wish  you  had  kept  your  Duke  from  any  declaration  on  the 
I     Poor-law.     Sir  Robert  Peel,  under  the  feeling  of  extreme  can- 
dour and  liberality  to  his  antagonists,  has  thrown  away  other 
chances  as  well  as  that  which    I  afforded  him  of  beating  up 
their  quarters. 
1         I  sec  no  reason  for  expecting  that  the  next  House  of  Com- 
I     mons  will  be  better  than  the  last.     If  it  so  prove,  I  should  have 
[    the  stranger  inclination  to  make  one  of  it;  but  having  relin- 
f    quLshcd  the   county,  I  have  declined  every  proposition  which 
was  offered  mc  for  boroughs. 

Can  you  not  look  in  upon  us  on  your  return  from  the  Isle  of 
I     Wight,  in  which  case  we  shall  also  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
[     Mrs.  Crokcr?     This  place   is  Sftecn    miles   from    Basingstoke, 
I    and  I  shall  be  at  home  the  whole  of  next  month. 
I  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

I  Most  faithfully  yours. 

I  J.  W M-TER. 
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Mr,  Croker  to  Sir  Robert  Peel^ 

West  Moulsey,  Angost  15th,  1837. 

My  dear  Peel, 

We  came  back  last  week  from  the  seaside,  and  I  at  least  am 
not  sorry  to  be  in  my  own  garden  ag^in,  albeit  burned  as  brown 
as  Bagshot  Heath.  I  have  been  twice  in  town,  and  have  picked 
up  some  news,  which  I  may  as  well  tell  you.  I  will  say  nothing 
to  you  about  the  elections  (which  I  suppose  you  understand  by 
your  various  correspondents  better  than  any  one  else),  except 
that  they  are  better  than  I  could  have  hoped  ;  and,  except 
Beckett,  Clerk,  and  Graham,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  much  to 
regret.  It  will  be  a  grave  inconvenience  to  you  not  to  have 
Graham  with  you,  and  I  really  don't  see  how  he  can  be  brought 
in,  for  ue  have  no  Kilkenny,  and  it  would  be  madness,  even  if  it 
could  in  other  respects  be  arranged,  to  open  any  of  the  Tory 
close  boroughs.  Some  accident  may  make  a  vacancy.  I  pre- 
sume all  thoughts  of  disturbing  the  Speaker  are  abandoned.  It 
would  fail ;  and  failing,  would  consolidate  them.  I  can  even 
imagine  your  seconding  his  nomination,  in  a  sarcastic  contrast 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  to  Sutton.  I  take  our  case  to  be 
this.  We  are  are  strong  enough  to  protect  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Constitution  in  great  points,  but  neither  to  conduct-a 
Government  ourselves,  nor  even  effectually  to  prevent  small 
radical  and  dissenting  innovations.  The  danger  is  that  the 
Government  will  become  so  despised  as  to  be  incapable  of 
maintaining  itself,  before  we  are  strong  enough  to  make  any 
permanent  arrangement. 

I  had  heard  ten  days  ago,  what  I  looked  upon  as  a  very  silly 
rumour,  that  the  Ministers  were  to  become  Conservatives.  I 
neither  saw  the  object  nor  the  possibility  of  any  such  change  ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  one  or  two  things  have  occurred  that  give  a 
colour  to  this  improbable  report.  One  is  this.  A  Cabinet 
Minister  and  I  have  a  common  friend,  who  is  not  in  public  life, 
but  of  Conservative  opinions,  and  known  for  his  connection 
with  me.  To  him  his  Ministerial  friend  said,  last  Friday,  "Well, 
we  shall  never  differ  again  on  politics  ;"  and  this  was  said  in 
apparently  the  serious  earnestness  of  friendship,  and  was  cer- 
tainly meant  to  rejich  me.  What  can  it  mean  ?  The  second  in- 
dication was  that  I  was  at  White's  on  Saturday,  where  there 
were  only  two  or  three  other  people.  One  asked  me  my  opinion 
of  the  election&    I  gave,  of  course,  a  favourable  one  as  to  the 


r  Rsult,  and  I  pointed  out  the  essential  difference  from  the  old 
Piulixmcnis,  that  there  were  no  neutral  or  individual  men — no 
floating  party  to  be  swayed  by  future  considerations — so  that  it 
was  clear  tliat  the  Government  could  not  hope  to  better  iiself, 
and  lliat  every  election  would  niaice  it  worse.     I  then  said  that 
wc  had  all  foreseen  that  the  Reform  Bill  must  tend  to  asystem 
of  delegation  and  dependence,  but  that  no  one  ever  expected  to 
sec  it  so  soon,  and  so  murkcd,  as  that  there  should  not  be  one  un- 
j  pledged  member  in  the  new  House.     While  this  was  going  on, 
■vp  rises  from  a  table,  where  he  had  been  writing,  a  man  whom  I 
■jliul   before  never  spoken  to  ;  nor  had  we  ever  looked  at  each 
Ibthcr  but  with  a  party  scowl — Henry  Cavendish,  the  Queen's  first 
Bequcrry,  who  came  over  to  me,  with  a  Tory  good-humour  in  his 
»unlcnaace,  and  said  "that  all  I  had  said  was  quite  true,  and 
ihat  the  system  of  delegation  was  so  tyrannical   that  they  (the 
Bndicul  constituencies)  not  only  insisted  on  their  votes,  but  that 
Itbcy  actually  watched  their  Members  (and  himself  amongst  the 
Ml)  in  and  out  of  the  House,  to  see  that  they  not  only  voted  in 
the  division,  but  attended  the  debate."     I  cannot  give  you  the 
piir  and  manner  in  which  this  was  said,  but  I  never  was  more 
iurprised  in  my  life,  for  the  man  is  a  shy,  distant,  dogged  fellow 
r  I  met,  and  I  should  have  ns  soon  expected  such  a  sortie 
Pium  Joe  Hume.     1  hear  that  there  has  been  in  the  newspapers 
some  allusion  to  the  change  of  opinion  in  the  Ministers.    I  have 
^flotseen   it,  but  these  twcT  facts  happening  to   myself  seem  to 
jorroboratc  what  else  appears  a  mere  vision. 
Those  who  are  personally  interested  for  the  young  Queen 
mplain  that  she  is  overworked,  and  teased  with    needless  de- 
tails.    They  send  her  all  manner  of  things  in  the  various  official 
Ktxes  for  signature,  and  she,  not  yet  knowing  what  is  substance 
uid  what  form,  reads  all.     It  is  suspected  that  this  is  done  to 
^Tc  her  a  disgust  for  business.     I  don't  suspect  any  such  deep 
tesign  ;  but  certainly  the  proper  way  would  be   tliat  once  or 
■twice  a  week  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  should  attend  her 
"  with  the  papers  that  require  her  signature,  and  explain  what 
was  Important  and  what  not     Lord   Melbourne  sees  her  every 
day  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and   his  situation  is  certainly  the 
I  BKist  dictatorial,  the  most  despotic,  that  tiie  world  has  ever  seen. 
"Vilsey  and  Walpole  were  in  strait  waistcoats  compared  to  him. 
iHis  temper  and  feelings  lead  him  to  no  great  abuse  of  this  cnor- 
taou9  tnHucn«,nor  would  his  political  position  out  of  the  palace 
yenatl  him  to  do  onrthing  essentially  wrong  in  it ;  but  as  be- 
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tween  him  and  the  Sovereign  he  is  a  perfect  Moire  du  Palais, 
He  himself  is  under  the  guidance  of  Duncannon,  who,  however, 
is  just  now  away  in  Ireland. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  W.  C. 

J/r.  John  Walter  to  Mr,  Croker. 

Bearwood,  Wokingham,  September  20th  [1837]. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  health  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  thor- 
oughly re-established.  The  appointment  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  bestowed  upon  his  late  antagonist  really  carries  with 
it  the  appearance  of  a  reward  for  insolence.  But  after  the 
proofs  of  personal  courage  which  Sir  Robert  has  afforded  upon 
various  occasions,  is  it  necessar}'  for  him  to  resist  the  imperti- 
nences of  such  opponents  as and ?  *     He  has  always 

appeared  to  me  particularly  careful  not  to  give  offence  to  any 
one  ;  and  his  life  is  too  valuable  to  be  risked  against  petty  ad- 
versaries. Lady  Peel  and  his  family,  too,  must  be  kept  in  con- 
stant apprehension  for  his  safety  by  the  frequency  of  these 
occurrences.  I  would  not  wish  him  to  "  register  a  vow,"  after 
the  O'Conncll  fashion,  but  should  nevertheless  be  glad  if  means 
could  be  devised  whereby  he  might  avoid  incurring  those  haz- 
ards, to  which  he  has  been  more  exposed  than  any  other  public 
man  of  his  day,  and  to  which  he  will  be  yet  more  exposed  if  he 
returns  to  office. 

With  regard  to  my  retirement,  it  was  as  much  influenced  by 
disgust  as  any  other  cause.  With  due  deference  to  your  judg- 
ment, I  doubt  whether  it  is  regretted  by  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  those  whom  you  designate  as  "our  friends."  From  our 
leader  I  constantly  experienced  all  the  attention  which  I  could 
ill  reason  claim.  I  never  expected  to  make  him  at  once  a  con- 
vert to  my  opinions — pressed,  as  he  must  be,  by  the  aristocracy; 
but  it  is  clear  that  my  particular  line  of  policy  was  regarded 
with  disfavour  by  the  great  body  of  the  Conservative  party.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Session  they  gave  me  their  support, 
but  at  the  close  of  it  they  utterly  deserted  me. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  Walter. 

*  [These  names  have  been  omitted  by  the  Editor.] 


Sir  Robfrl  P((i  to  Afr.  Croktr. 

Drayton  Manor,  Septcir 


:rl6lh,  1S37. 


MV    D&AS   CkOKER, 

I  Saturday  nlglit,  after  shooting  at  Fishcrwick  with  D; 
B,  I  had  a  return,  not  of  sciatica  but  of  lumbago — [he  cc 
lUnt  which,  with  tnc,  preceded  the  inflammation  of  ihe  sciatic 
I  also  felt  a  dull  pain,  very  slight  however,  along  thai 

B]  ain  convinced  my  attack  arose  from  champagne,  from  dC' 
pgcment  of  the  kidneys,  &c.  I  abstained  from  everything 
XJnger  than  water  for  the  last  two  days.  Shot  all  day  yester- 
fcy,  and  am  perfectly  free  from  pain  this  morning,  from  every 
Btigc  of  either  lumbago  or  sciatica. 

Depend  upon  it,  Brodie  is  right.  These  things  do  not  arise 
a  external  influences.  The  enemy  is  within,  and  continued 
ucmatic  abstinence  is  the  remedy. 

Hardinge  and  I  shot  tbirty-eigtit  brace  on  the  ground  that 
1  shot  over  the  second  day ;  and  Dawsun  and  1  sliot  twcnty- 
I  brace  in  Fisherwick  Park. 

\  took  the  field  yesterday,  and  the  moment  we  left  the 
I  and  joined  the  keepers  we  were  attacked  by  an  infuri- 
dwasp!  neit.    Now,  is  not  this  a  ridiculous  coincidence?   The 
kment  be  appeared,  Ballard*  called  out  to  us,  "Walk  down 
!  road  quickly,  if  you  please,  for  here  is  a  wasps'  nest  that 
must  hare  been  disturbed" 

Grant's  whiskers  have  been  recently  dyed  black  ;  possibly  with 
some  redolent  mixture  ;  but  this  will  not  account  for  the  assault, 
h  was  impartially  directed  against  alt. 

e  still  talk  of  our  continental  trip  for  a  month,  but  the  sea- 
»  is  so  far  advanced  that  (  think  we  must  not  linger  a  moment 
four  arrival  in  town,  and  must  therefore  deny  ourselves  tlic 
of  seeing  you  and  Mrs.  Crokcr  at  Molesey. 
Another  coincidence.  I  was  telling  the  story  last  night  of 
J  persecution  by  Haydon,  and  his  eternal  correspondence.  I 
' ',  I  may  venture  to  talk  now,  for  I  believe  the  devil  has 
i  molesting  me.  and  w*iU  not  reappear.  There  was  at  that 
mcnt  a  letter  tra\'elliDg  down  to  me,  which  was  duly  dehv< 
Kd  this  morning. 

Ever  aScctionately  yours, 

Robert  Peci. 


*  [Probably  Ihe  bead  keeper.) 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker, 

Drayton  Manor,  November  12th,  1837. 

Education  is  the  great  question  to  which  the  public  attention 
should  be  called  We  are  to  have  agitation  on  that  now.  It 
was  tried  on  Church  Rates — that  failed  It  was  tried  on  ap- 
propriation of  Church  Revenue — that  f«iiled.  One  is  absolutely 
abandoned,  the  other  sent  to  sleep  in  a  Select  Committee.  Now 
the  trial  is  to  be  made  with  education. 

Two  material  points.  First,  if  there  is  to  be  a  national  system 
of  education,  excluding  the  direct  intervention  of  the  National 
Church  (at  least  only  tolerating  its  intervention),  there  is  an 
end  of  the  Church,  and  probably  an  end  of  any  religious  feeling 
at  all  ultimately. 

But  secondly,  there  is  no  ground  on  which  the  members  of 
the  Church,  if  united  (lay  and  clerical)  can  so  confidently  and 
successfully  defy  agitation.  They  have  it  in  their  power  to  act 
independently  of  Sovereigns,  Ministers,  and  Parliaments;  to 
institute  a  svstem  of  education,  based  on  instruction  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  which,  if  worked  out  with  moderation 
and  discretion,  shall  command  much  more  of  public  confidence 
than  any  Government  system  founded  on  a  different  principle 

It  won't  suffice  to  abuse  the  Government  plan. 

There  must  be  a  cordial  concert  between  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  and  a  determination  to  undertake  a  duty  which  probably 
can  only  be  well  performed  by  voluntary  exertions,  imaided  by 
Government  or  by  Affectionately  yours, 

R.  P. 

From  the  year  1838  a  new  correspondent  of  Mr.  Croker's  ap- 
pears at  inter\'^als  upon  the  scene — the  King  of  Hanover,  with 
whom  Mr.  Croker  had  a  slight  acquaintance  of  many  years' 
standing.  When  the  Queen  ascended  the  throne,  the  Crown 
of  Hanover  devolved  upon  the  next  male  heir,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  fifth  son  of  George  JV.-*.  Before  the  Duke  left 
England,  he  requested  Mr.  Croker  to  correspond  with  him,  and 
it  was  in  compliance  with  this  request,  rather  than  from  any 
high  regard  for  the  Duke,  that  his  first  letter  was  written.  A 
part  of  it  relates  to  the  very  serious  aspect  of  affairs  in  Canada, 
where,  in  consequence  of  mismanagement  of  one  kind  and 
another,  the  colonists  seemed  likely  to  follow  the  example  of 


th«  Amcricaos  in  nnother  part  of  [he  Continent,  and  rcpudin 

i»l!  connection  with  England.     Hostilities  had  broken  out,  and 

the  whole  country  was  in  a  fermenL     The  Earl  of  Durham  was 

scot  out  to  accommodate  the   various  differences  which  had 

produced  all  this  ill  feeling,  but  unluckily  he  only  succeeded 

in  making  bad  blood  worse.     His  conduct  was  bitterly  attacked 

by  Lord  Brougham — who,  liice  Sir  F.  Burdelt,  had  become  a 

Conservative,  in  reality  if  not  in  name — the  Ministry  turned 

ibeir  backs  upon  their  own  official,  and  Lord  Durham  came 

home  in  disgrace,  first  issuing  a  manifesto  to  the  Canadians  at- 

'  lacking  the  Government.     These  troubles  left  one  good  result 

I  behind  thctn,  in  the  union  of   Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which 

I  took  place  little  more  than  a  year  after  Lord  Durham's  exploits, 

I  This  amalgamation  put  an  end  at  once  to  most  of  the  feuds 

[which  bad  prevailed  among  the   French  and  English  colonists. 

Afr.  Crakir  to  the  King  of  Haitm-er,     Kxtratl. 
Lofxl  Durham  is  coming  home  in  dudgeon  because  forsooth 
[he  was  protected  from  the  consequence  of  liis  own  indiscretion 
[  and  lus  self-confessed  illegal  proceedings ;  but  before  he  came 
away  he  published  a  manifesto,  appealing  from  the  Queen,  his 
mistress,  and  arraigning  the  British  Parliament,  his  masters,  at 
'  the  tribunal  of  the  Canadian  public — a  public  which  his  very 
I  mission  proved  to  be  unworthy  of  even  the  lowest  privileges  of 
I  Ircemen.     He  will  come  home,  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Radicals,  who  will  receive  him  as  a  martyr  of  liberty,  though 
I  the  cause  of  his  disgrace  was,  in  fact,  a  tyranny  too  despotic 
[  e«n  for  a  dictator.     Some  very  well-judging  people  think  that 
f  he  wiU  fail  here,  and  be  only  ridiculous.     I  am  not  of  that  opin- 
ion.    The  Radicals  want  a  mouthpiece  in  tlic  House  of  Lords, 
and  if  Lord  Durham  takes  that  position  sincerely  and  boldly, 
he  will,  in  my  humble   judgment,   accelerate  the  dissolution 
I    (already  pretty  certain)  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Cabinet. 

I  am  not  in  the  secret  of  any  party,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
t  the  Conservatives  are  very  little  inclined  to  force  themselves 
I  tnto  office — nay,  that  they  will  rather  require  some  force  to  in- 
I  ducc  them  to  accept.  The  difficulties  are  very  great.  The 
[  country  seems  prosperous  and  contented,  because  a  Tory  Op- 
1  position  never  wishes  to  make  mischief  or  to  operate  on  the 
I  natural  bad  passions  of  the  multitude,  but  if  they  were  in 
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power  and  the  Whigs  in  opposition,  there  would  be  raised  a 
storm  of  complaints  and  a  host  of  grievances  and  miseries 
which  would  render  the  reformed  House  of  Commons  perfectly 
unmanageable. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  in  excellent  general  health  and 
spirits,  but  the  rheumatism  in  his  neck — though  mending — 
gives  him  a  disturbed  air,  and  has,  I  think,  produced  an  actual 
distortion  of  the  neck  and  shoulders.  He  is  going  to  Bath  to 
tiy  the  hot  waters. 

I  spent  a  week  in  October  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's.  He  also  is 
very  well,  but  I  cannot  see  that  either  he  or  the  Duke  have  any 
better  hopes  of  public  affairs.  They  are  both  happy  at  the 
comparatively  tranquil  state  of  the  country,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  attribute  it  to  any  real  and  permanent  causes. 

The  King  of  Haruroer  to  Mr,  Croker, 

Hanorer,  November  joth,  1S5&. 

Dear  Sir, 
Yours  of  the  22nd  reached  me  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
I  was  the  more  agreeably  surprised,  as  I  have  been,  as  it  were, 
dead  to  all  my  old  political  friends  in  England,  at  least  so  I  must 
judge  from  their  utter  neglect  of  me.  The  only  political  friend 
that  never  has  forgot  me,  and  writes  to  me,  is  Londonderry  ;* 
but  all  the  rest  have  completely  laid  me  aside,  even  that  gentle- 
man who  for  a  series  of  years  when  out  of  England,  used  con- 
stantly to  write  to  me,  and  when  I  was  in  England  was  daily 
with  me,  Billy  Holmes.f  Conceive^  since  last  October  twelve- 
month, when  he  announced  to  me  his  being  returned  for  Ber- 
wick, I  have  never  had  one  line  from  him  ;  I  am  told  he  has 
received  supreme  orders  not  to  communicate  with  me.  This 
rather  amuses  mc,  for  till  now  I  never  was  considered  a  danger- 
ous man  ;  I  believe  there  never  existed  a  fairer,  more  candid,  or 
determined  man  in  his  politics  than  myself,  never  acting  from 
sordid  or  personal  views,  but  from  the  deepest  and  liveliest 
attachment  to  my  country  and  its  dearest  interests.  Such  I 
was,  and  such  I  remain,  for  no  one  can  feel  a  deeper  interest 
than  myself  in  all  that  is  going  on  in  old  England  I  am  not 
given,  nor  ever  was,  to  croak  or  be  desponding,  but  I  do  own 
that  now  I  feel  ver}%  very  uneasy  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  there. 


•  [With  whom,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
tried  to  form  a  new  Tory  party.] 
f  (<•  Bliwpk  BUly,"  the  Tkcasury  Whip  of  thut  day— fu  before  explained.] 


^ 
^ 


md  hiirdl^  can  imnglne  what  will  btr  the  end  ;  the  more  I  con- 
sider the  present  position,  the  greater  the  dangers  appear  to 
me.  You  are  now  in  this  position — Ireland  ripe  for  rebellion  ; 
Canada  cocnpletely  so,  or  wJll  be  so;  your  affairs  in  India  any- 
thing but  (ouleur  de  rose,  and  you  have  neither  troops  to  send, 
oor,  what  is  as  bad,  a  Heet  to  transport  ihem  if  you  had  ;  and 
bU  this  owing  to  the  desperate  set  now  in  office.  U  may  appear 
Iq  you  very  presumptuous  in  me  to  give  an  opinion,  and  I  agree 
in  this  so  far  that  wAat  is  actually  the  state  of  things  !  cannot 
possibly  be  supposed  to  know ;  first,  from  not  being  upon  the 
spot,  and  secondly,  from  the  determined  neglect  and  abandon- 
ment of  my  old  political  friends,  who  have  cast  me  off.  All 
my  intelligence  therefore  is  derived  from  the  public  papers,  and 
those  you  know  are  so  full  of  lies  and  falsehoods  that  there  is 
no  dependence  upon  them.  Why  last  session  the  leaders  of  the 
Conservative  party  chose  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  turning  the 
Ministers  out,  is  to  me  inexplicable.  The  old  song,  I  suppose, 
not  able  to  form  a  Government ;  we  are  not  strong 
enough  in  the  House  of  Commons."  All  this  I  have  heard 
over  and  over  ^ain,  but  let  me  ask  this  question  :  Is  not  in  the 
meaotime  all  sorts  of  mischief  going  on  ?  Are  not  the  present 
people  demoralising  the  country  in  every  way?  are  not  all  the 
situations  in  the  country  filled  up  by  Radicals?  is  not  the 
mi^stracy  of  the  country  totally  changed?  Believe  me  the 
Jirit  shoclc  wc  met  with  was  in  the  year  1818,  the  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Act ;  this  led  to  the  second  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Catholic  Emancipation  ;  and  that  to  our  ruin,  the 
Reform  BilL  T/iit  is  my  firm  belief;  our  downfall  therefore 
began  t^n  years  aga  The  mischief  being,  alas,  once  done,  and 
not  able  ikntf  to  be  recalled,  we  can  only  lament  past  follies, 
and  profit  from  dire  experience.  You  will  say  to  me,  How 
remedy  it  ?  My  reply  is  short  and  concise.  TAase  who  must 
see  that  they  were  mistaken  in  their  views,  and  expected  very 
diflcrcnt  consequences  from  the  sacrifices  made,  let  them  boldly 
and  openly  avow  this,  all  the  difficulty  is  at  an  end  ;  and  let  me 
ask  you,  is  there  any  shame  for  a  man  to  say,  "  I  have  been 
mistaken  in  my  expectations;  had  I  foreseen  that  my  endeav- 
ours Id  secure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland  would  have 
been  thus  cruelly  disappointed,  never  would  I  have  done  what 
I  have  done"  i  T/n't  would  be  a  manly  and  fair  line,  and  would 
gain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  every  one ;  but  to  abide  by 
such  opinions  after  the  experience  we  have  had,  this  it  Is  that 
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creates  this  sort  of  mistrust  Excuse  my  thus  speaking  freely 
my  opinion,  but  I  cannot  say  one  thing  and  mean  another. 
Depend  upon  it,  this  is  the  sore  point  Another  fatal  point  has 
been,  and  I  remark  still  continues,  namely,  that  the  leaders 
come  always  to  the  aid  and  assistance  of  Ministers  when  they 
are  in  difficulties.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  bile  I  made  last 
year  when  reading  the  speeches  of  our  grreat  leaders  upon  the 
Canadian  affairs  ;  it  absolutely  made  me  sick. 

However,  I  have  always  one  hope,  and  that  is,  that  as  Great 
Britain  has  somehow  or  other  always  managed  to  get  out  of  her 
difficulties,  so  I  still  hope  and  believe  she  will,  though  I  frankly 
own  I  believe  that  she  never  had  more  to  combat  with  than  at 
this  precise  moment 

I  am  going  on  quietly  but  steadily ;  have  already  been  able  to 
reform  many  abuses ;  but  where  no  master  has  been  for  upwards 
of  1 20  years,  many  irregularities  have  crept  in,  which  can  only 
by  degrees  be  corrected.  You  must  not  believe  all  the  lies  that 
are  daily  heaped  upon  me  in  the  papers. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Ernest. 

It  was  in  1838  that  the  public  first  began  to  hear  of  a  colossal 
equestrian  statue  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington — the  statue  which, 
from  the  first,  was  doomed  to  have  so  unfortunate  a  history. 
Mr.  Matthew  Wyatt  was  commissioned  to  execute  the  work, 
and  no  sooner  was  this  decided  than  all  kinds  of  unpleasant 
controversies  sprang  up  on  every  side.  The  newspapers  were 
filled  with  ang^  letters,  and  as  the  work  proceeded,  the  Com- 
mittee—of which  Mr.  Croker  was  a  member — found  itself  com- 
pletely bewildered  by  the  remonstrances  and  complaints  which 
poured  in  upon  it  One  of  the  first  of  these  remonstrances  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Croker,  who,  as  he  said,  did  not  suggest  the  ap» 
pointment  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  but  merely  acquiesced  in  it 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr,  Croker, 

The  Anniversary  of  Waterloo,  1838L 

My  dear  Croker, 

How  could  you  consent  to  such  a  job  as  selecting  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Wyatt — a  bad  architect  and  worse  sculptor — for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  trophy  ? 

I  to  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  whole  affair  was  intended 


I  itom  U>c  first  as  s  memorial  in  honour  of  Matthew,  that  I  re- 
I  (used  to  subscribe,  and  stated  my  reasons  (or  it  to  Trench.  It 
I  thruA's  ridicule  on  the  whole  aflair.  I  doubt  whether  fifty 
I  pounds  besides  Trench's  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  subscrip- 
[  tions  would  have  been  raised,  if  the  real  object  had  been  avowed 
f  at  the  commencement. 

George  III.  trotting  up  Cockspur  Street  would  have  been 
fatal. 

Let  the  Committee  compensate  Mr.  Wyatt  by  giving  the  sum 
he  required  for  Lord  Dudley's  Newfoundland  dog  in  black  and 
white  marble  (j.ooo/.,  I  think),  and  wash  their  h.^nds  oC  hint. 

Erect  the  dog  in  front  of  the  Treasury  as  a  perpetual  memo- 
rifti  of  a  defeated  job. 

The  selection  is  bad,  the  principle  worse.  The  cut-and-dried 
resolutions  anticipating  unanimity  in  favourof  iheprot/gi  of  two 
or  three  rich  men.  tiie  said  proUgi  being  really  the  laughing- 
stock of  everybody  else,  so  far  as  art  is  concerned— are  a  bad 
precedent — a  retro-active  precedent,  if  such  a  thing  can  be,  jus- 
tifying the  selection  of  Wilkins  for  the  National  Gallery,  o( 
Soanc  for  this  folly,  and  Nash  for  that,  and  every  job  which 
,  immortalizes  its  own  disgrace  from  the  durable  materials  in 
I  which  it  is  recorded. 

Ei  It  Bruit!  who  subscribed  lo/.  to  be  able  to  defeat  the 
iot.  Ever  yours, 

R.  P. 
Year  after  year  these  bickerings  went  on,  while  the  statue 
■  was  slowly  brought  to  completion.  When  it  was  finished,  a 
more  furious  contest  than  ever  arose  over  the  question  where  it 
should  be  set  up.  Mr.  Decimus  Burton's  arch  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner  seemed  to  be  a  templing  site,  and  indeed  the  statue  had 
been  modelled  expressly  for  it.  The  Committee  were  for  placing 
it  there.  The  Government  thought  it  a  very  inappropriate 
place,  and  many  persons  who  had  seen  the  statue  were  strongly 
of  opinion  that,  if  possible,  some  spot  should  be  found  for  it 
where  it  could  not  be  seen  at  all.  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  lo  Mr. 
Croker(Nov.  iind,  1846):.— "I  am  no  great  admirer  of  colossal 
statues,  and  doubt  if  much  can  ever  be  gained  by  increased  di- 
mensions. We  had  too  much  money,  and  we  arc  a  little  like 
e  anist  who  gilded  his  Helen.  Not  being  able  lo  make  the 
c  grand,  we  have  made  him  big."    On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
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Wyatt  defended  his  work  vigorously,  contending  that,  as  it  was 
"  in  honour  of  the  greatest  man,  it  should  be  the  largest  statue 
in  existence."  He  declared  that  this  was '*  truly  an  unhappy 
country  for  the  Arts,  since  it  is  not  only  upon  the  successful 
artist  that  envy  or  detraction  falls,  but  also  upon  his  noble  and 
disinterested  patrons,*'  an  allusion  intended  specially  for  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  chairman  of  the  Committee,  who  always  re- 
mained faithful  to  Mr.  Wyatt's  cause.  The  artist  went  on  to 
compare  his  own  hard  fate  with  the  rewards  which  had  been 
given  by  more  enlightened  communities  : — 

"  From  the  moment  of  his  [Charles  I.]  death  the  palladium 
passed  away,  and  the  blight  of  discord  has  fallen  upon  the  Art 
from  that  time.  Amongst  the  Ancients  it  was  natural  they 
should  look  up  to  those  who  made  their  Gods.  When  Phidias 
placed  his  Jupiter  in  the  temple,  the  multitude  fell  down  and 
worshipped  him  ;  and  to  relieve  him  from  all  worldly  cares  his 
children  were  made  children  of  the  State.  In  other  countries 
Arts  and  Artists  are  still  honoured,  rewarded,  and  distinguished. 
When  the  statue  of  Louis  Quatorze  was  completed,  both  the 
Sculptor  and  the  Master  Founder  were  made  Barons,  and  even 
in  our  own  time  Bosco  was  made  a  peer  of  France  for  the  mere 
copy  of  the  four  Venetian  horses,  which  still  surmount  the  Arch 
in  the  Place  du  Carrousel" 

So  far  from  the  State  adopting  Mr.  Wyatt's  family,  the  artist 
seems  to  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  money  which 
was  due  to  him.  At  last,  in  1846,  the  statue  was  hoisted  up  on 
the  arch — a  party  of  twelve  having  previously  gone  through  the 
ceremony  of  dining  inside  the  horse — and  as  soon  as  it  was 
there,  everybody  but  the  great  Duke  himself  seems  to  have 
wished  it  down  again.  The  Duke  told  the  Committee  that  he 
was  **  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of  the  statue  excepting  on  ac- 
count of  the  feelings  of  those  by  whom  this  honour  to  him  had 
been  conceived."  But  it  soon  became  generally  understood 
that  he  wished  the  statue  to  remain  where  it  was,  and  his  wishes 
prevailed ;  the  statue  remained  on  its  arch,  a  favourite  mark 
for  every  comic  artist  and  satirical  writer  down  to  the  year  1883, 
although  even  then  it  did  not  cease  to  be  a  sore  burden  to  the 
Government  of  the  day.     Its  ludicrous  appearance  in  the  sum- 
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mcruf  1S84,  sirnnded  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  decapitated, 
co^-ered  with  dirt  and  iniid,  would  have  occasioaed  no  little 
TDonification  to  the  Great  Duke,  la  the  early  days  of  the 
statue,  the  Duke  took  it,  as  it  were,  under  his  protection,  and 
Mr.  Wyait  cvemiiaUy  received  hb  money,  and  turned  to  other 
work,  with,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  somewhat  better  opinion  of  tlie 
age  in  which  he  lived.* 

The  Duke  was  at  this  time  beginning  to  feel  some  of  the 
e0ects  of  age,  although  he  was  but  sixty-nine,  and  lived  till  he 
was  eighty-three.  He  was  occasionally  made  the  object  of 
slanders  in  newspapers  and  books,  but,  as  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  second  of  the  following  letters,  he  received  theni  with  com- 
posure, and  justly  regarded  an  attack  of  rheumatism  as  a  far 
greater  evil  than  all  the  libels  ever  written. 

T/u  Duke  of  WeUinglon  to  Afr.  Croker. 

London,  May  gtli,  1838. 
Mv  DEAR  Croker, 
Gurwood  is  gone,  and  I  believe  that  he  has  determined  not  to 
publish  his  volume  till  after  the  coronation. 
1  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  so  deaf. 

I  have  been  very  bad  lately.  The  cause  is  a  deficiency  of  se- 
cretion in  the  ear.  I  s_utfer  torments  in  the  House  of  Lords,  at 
meetings,  &c.,  &c,,  where  I  am  obliged  to  talk  after  listening, 
and  endeavouring  tu  hear  and  unde^st.^nd  what  others  say. 

I  should  not  mind  it,  if  I  had  only  to  understand  the  bawling 
of  the  children,  f     However,  I  hope  that  I  am  getting  better. 
Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 
Londan,  July  and,  1838. 

Mr  DEAR  Crokkr, 

I  have  not  heard  of  the  person  whom  you  mention.  He  is 
not  announced  here  as  a  part  of  the  suite  of  the  Due  de 
N . 

But  1  conclude  he  is  one  of  the  worthies  so  announced,  and 
who  is  received  here  with  smiles  in  all  our  houses,  and  bows 
and  smiles  and  makes  fine  speeches  in  return,  and  then  writes 


•  |Thi«  Duke'i  fcclingi  on  Ihe  piopusd  removal  of  ihe  si 
I  .t)MonTTW|M>iul«iM;  ipren  in  cha|>tct  XXV.,  1S49.] 
t  (AlIuiUnE  to  hl>  gnudchililmi.] 


e  will  appear  from 
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the  letter  to  which  you  refer  under  a  feigned  name — that  is  to 
^y>  feigned  to  those  who  are  the  objects  of  his  observations, 
but  clearly  indicating  the  writer  to  the  public  in  France,  and 
eventually  to  ourselves. 

As  for  my  part,  I  consider  such  an  affair  not  worth  the  trou- 
ble of  writing  even  this  note.  I  have  been  abused,  vilified, 
slandered  since  I  was  a  boy ;  and  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  a 
living  creature  who  thinks  the  worse  of  me  for  all  the  horrible 
crimes  of  which  I  have  been  accused,  and  which  to  this  moment 
remain  unanswered. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  get  rid  of  the  rheumatism  in  my 
shoulders  and  neck  than  I  would  of  all  the  libels  of  all  the 
Jacobins,  Republicans,  Buonapartists,  Radicals,  Reformers,  and 
Whigs  in  all  her  Majesty's  dominions,  including  her  ancient 
kingdom  of  France,  and  her  colonies  in  N.  America. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

Strathfieldsa3re,  December  15th,  1838L 
Mv  DEvVR  CrOKER, 

After  Lord  Durham's  proclamation,  the  dinner  g^ven  by  the 
Guards  was  very  improper. 

He  ought  not  to  liave  accepted  it ;  Sir  John  Colborne  *  ought 
not  to  have  allowed  it  to  be  given  ;  General  Mc£>onnell  ought 
not  to  have  been  a  party  to  the  giving  it. 

He  was  just  the  sort  of  man  to  suit  Lord  Durham,  and  he 
called  him  to  his  council  as  a  member!  His  speech  at  the 
dinner  w«as  the  more  improper. 

Having  the  rheumatism,  and  not  being  to  do  comme  les  autres^ 
I  have  made  my  excuses  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  for  absenting 
myself  from  Bclvoir  Castle.  I  am  a  great  deal  better,  and,  ex- 
cepting that  I  am  not  very  comfortable  on  horseback,  I  am  as 
well  as  ever.  But  I  am  obliged  to  take  care  of  myself,  and  it 
is  better  to  stay  at  home  when  that  is  the  case. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


•  [Sir  John  Colbomc,  G.C.B.,  had  just  been  appointed  Governor-General  of 
Canada  in  succession  to  Lord  Durham.  Lord  Durham,  on  the  eve  of  his  depart- 
ure, was  entertained  by  tlic  officers  of  the  Guards  at  a  farewell  dinner  at  Quebec 
Sir  James  McDonnell,  who  commanded  the  brigade,  made  some  remarks  which 
were  flattering  to  Lord  Durham,  but  not  altogether  judidous  under  the  existing 
drcumstonces.] 


Mr.  Crokcr  Iff  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert* 

West  Moulsey,  November  ist,  1838. 
Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Herbert, 
Allow  me  lo  recall  your  attention  to  an  interesting  subject 
which  I  some  time  ago  mentioned  to  you  in  conversation.  I 
tnean  the  possibility  of  discovering  some  traces  of  Shakespeare 
in  the  library  or  muniment  room,  or  even  the  lumber  room,  at 
WiUon,  I  need  not,  I  suppose,  tell  you  the  extreme  interest 
wliich  the  discovery  of  one  or  two  documents  (meagre  in  every- 
thing except  the  mere  raentionof  Shakespeare's  name)  in  Francis 
Egerton's  Bridgewater  paper,  f  has  produced  in  the  literary 
world.  If  anything  should  be  found  at  Wilton,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  of  much  greater  value.  The  dedication  of  the  first  folio 
edition  of  the  immortal  plays  proves  the  favour  and  patronage 
with  which  Earls  William  and  Philip  honoured  Shakespeare 
and  themselves:  for,  allow  me  to  say,  that  the  world  counts 
that  patronage  as  amongst  the  highest  honours  of  your  name. 
It  is  hardly  possible  but  that  Wilton  must  have  at  some  lime 
possessed  something  from  Shakespeare's  hand — letters,  verses  or 
presentation  copies  of  his  printed  plays.  The  little  value  set  on 
mere  private  letters  would  probably  have  doomed  them  to  de- 
struction ;  and  however  the  "two  noble  brothers"  may  have  es- 
timated Shakespeare,  they  could  not  have  foreseen  the  extreme 
curiosity  that  posterity  would  feel  about  their  then  humble  and 
little  known  correspondent.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  something 
may  have  been  accidentally,  or  even  intentionally  preserved — 
any  congratulatory  verses,  or  such  like,  might  be  in  this  latter 
class.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  early  editions 
of  the  separate  plays  were  preser>'ed  al  Wilton,  and  may  be  still 
found  there.  One  would  be  curious  to  know  whether  the  first 
folio,  which,  no  doubt,  was  presented  by  the  editor  to  both  the 
Earls,  is  to  be  found  in  the  library.  Wilton  escaped,  I  believe, 
pretty  well  during  the  Civil  War,  and  you,  of  course,  know 
whether  there  has  been  any  (ire  or  other  disaster  to  diminish 
the  natural  hope  which  h  priori  one  cannot  but  indulge.  But  if 
there  has  been  no  such  accident,  I  would  entreat  you  not  to  be 

■[OmUd  in  i860  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea.  His  BUachment  to  liii  Hnceslnl  ■ 
wisiKli  known.  When  Kued  with  his  \asx  illneis,  in  August,  1861.  lie  deiircd 
lo  be  taken  there,  and  *s  he  wbs  cnrrieU  into  the  hull  his  eyesight  tuddcnly  failed 
Urn.     He  died  three  days  allcrwnrds,  al  ihe  comparatively  early  age  of  fifly.  ] 

b  refer*  to  a  letter  siEtied  "  H. "  found  among  the  papers  of  Lon}  Ellei- 
t.  and  pubifsbed  liy  Mr.  t'ayne  Cullier.] 
Vol.  11.-9 
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too  easily  satisfied  with  a  general  notion  that  there  is  nothing 
because  nothing  happens  to  be  apparent ;  such  treasures  may 
exist  by  the  very  good  luck  of  having  been  hidden  away  and 
forgotten,  and  I  confess  I  should  look  with  more  expectation  to 
the  lumber  garrets  than  to  the  muniment  room,  and  to  cup- 
boards and  closets,  and  old  trunks,  rather  than  to  the  shelves  of 
the  library.  I  would  press  upon  you  not  merely  the  general 
anxiety  of  the  world  on  this  subject,  but  the  distinguished 
honour  to  yourself,  your  ancestors  and  your  family,  if  anything 
shall  be  recovered.  You  seemed  to  me,  when  I  spoke  to  you  on 
the  subject,  to  be  alive  to  all  the  feelings  which  ought  to  inspire 
a  Herbert  on  such  a  question,  but  I  have  fancied  that  jou, 
might  be  waiting  some  fresh  application  from  me  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  this 
reminder. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Mr.  Herbert, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Afr,  Sidney  Herbert  to  Mr,  Croker, 

Wtlton  House,  November  4^  183& 

My  dear  Mr.  Croker, 

I  can  assure  you  I  by  no  means  forget  the  conversation  we 
had  at  Drayton  on  the  subject  of  the  possible  existence  of 
papers  in  this  house  ;  but  I  fear  there  is  little  chance  of  any 
being  discovered.  The  whole  of  this  house  underwent  such  a 
thorough  ransacking  during  the  immense  and  unfortunate 
alterations  made  by  Wyatt,  that  there  is  no  terra  incognita  where 
anything  remains  undiscovered.  All  the  papers  connected  with 
the  estate,  title-deeds,  &c.,  are  sorted  and  arranged^  and  kept  in 
LfOndon.  In  the  lumber-room  I  have  found  nothing  but  some 
chests  of  chain  armour,  the  refuse  of  the  collection  which  is 
arranged  in  the  entrance  hall  here,  and  which  is  interesting  as 
having  belonged  to  De  Montmorency,  the  Grand  Constable,  and 
to  the  Dukes  of  Montpensier  and  Longueville,  taken  prisoners 
by  Lord  Pembroke  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin. 

Strange  to  say,  we  have  not  in  the  library  even  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  and  as  it  must  originally  have  been  here,  it 
very  probably  disappeared  through  the  knavery  of  my  worthy 
grandfather,  who  had  but  little  respect  for  entails,  and,  when 
in  money  difficulties,  appropriated  and  sold  pictures,  and  prob- 
ably other  things  belonging  to  the  Wilton  collection. 
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The  only  things  which  have  been  found  here  in  my  collection 
are  :  first,  a  sort  of  wuuden  book  consisting  of  five  or  six  leaves 
in  which  are  set  precious  stones.  The  inscription  on  the  book 
states  that  it  was  the  property  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  The  other 
discovery  was  a  packet  found  among'  the  leaves  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney's  "Arcadia,"  containing  a  lock  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  hair, 
presented  by  her  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and  a  copy  of  verses 
from  him  in  return,  expressive  of  his  gratitude  for  the  gifL 
The  hair  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  she  must  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  it  if  one  may  judge  from  the  quantity  she  gave  away  in 
this  one  present. 

It  is  odd  that  there  had  been  a  tradition  from  housekeeper 
to  housekeeper  that  this  packet  existed ;  but  none  knew  where 
it  reposed. 

This  house  has  been  injured  by  fire  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  two  or  three  distinct  occasions  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  great 
Vandyke  and  some  oiiier  pictures  are  very  much  blistered  by 
(he  heat.  Sonic  papers  may  have  been  destroyed  in  that  man- 
ner ;  but  still  it  is  strange  that  there  should  be  no  papers  at 
all  in  a  house  where  so  much  has  been  preserved  in  the  way 
of  art. 

I  leave  this  place  on  Tuesday  for  some  days,  on  a  visit  to  my 
sister.  Lady  Anne,  at  Savcmake  Forest,  and  when  I  return  I 
should  be  very  much  delighted  if  you  would  come  and  spend 
a  day  or  two  here.  I  think  you  would  find  a  good  deal  that 
would  interest  you,  and  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to  have 
you  as  my  guest ;  if  you  should  agree  to  tliis  I  would  let  you 
know  when  we  shall  be  here,  in  order  that  you  could  choose 
the  time  that  would  suit  you  the  best. 

Pray  believe  me  very  sincerely  yours, 

Sidney  Hekbert. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Croktr. 

Draylon  Manor.  Oclobrr  jgth,  1838. 

Lady  Peel  is  about  making  a  flower  garden,  and  told  a  coun- 

'   try  neighbour  not  skilled  in  derivation,  that  she  had  a  great 

mind  to  have  an  apiary.     "  Lord,  ma'am,  where  will  you  gel 

your  apes  from?    For  my  part,  I  could  never  'bide  a  monkey." 

;  November  iit,  i8j8. 

I  have  a  new  thought — at  least  new  to  me — with  respect  to 
the  French  Revolution,  or  rather  to  publications  on  that  inex- 
haustible subject. 
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I  have  just  been  reading  Thiers  again,  and  I  think,  consider- 
ing his  position,  and  the  advantages  it  must  have  given  him, 
there  will  be  no  call  for  a  new  history  for  some  time ;  with  the 
exception  of  his  evident  partiality  towards  the  Gironde,  and 
particularly  Roland,  I  think  his  work  is  well  done.  He  makes 
good  use  of  the  records  of  the  Jacobin  Club. 

But  what  do  you  think  of  a  'Revolutionary  Encyclopaedia V 
That  is,  a  work  containing  the  biog^phy  of  all  the  most  emi- 
nent men  who  were  thrown  up  to  the  surface  of  the  boiling 
caldron,  and  whose  memory  is  interwoven  with  the  chief  events 
— An  account  of  many  things  that  are  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood (as  I  believe,  by  writers  on  the  Revolution) ;  the  Commune; 
the  Sections;  their  constitution,  functions,  &c. — Local  details; 
the  places  where  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  assemblies, 
and  the  Convention  met — The  best  description  of  them  that 
can  now  be  given — The  date  of  each  event,  ascertainable  at 
once,  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  all  but  Frenchmen,  who 
care  nothing  about  dates  nor  much  about  facts.  Then  the 
places  where  the  executions  took  place ;  a  detail  of  what  passed. 

Many  of  these  things  could  hardly  be  introduced  into  a  reg- 
ular formal  history  ;  they  would  interrupt  the  march  of  it  just 
as  a  biography  of  Louvet  or  Chabot,  or  some  subordinate  vil- 
lain would  ;  but  how  interesting  and  how  useful  to  turn  to  the 
letter  J  and  the  wor^  Jacobins^  and  find  all  that  is  recorded  or 
can  be  preserved  as  to  localities  and  details.  If  a  ground  plan 
could  be  had,  so  much  the  better,  and  a  little  map  showing  the 

position  of  the  Convent. 

Every  affectionately  yours, 

R.  P. 

Drayton  Manor,  December  13th,  1838b 

What  say  you  to  a  reference  to  the  present  internal  state  of 
the  country  ;  to  the  burnings,  atrocious  outrages,  murders,  that 
fill  the  columns  of  every  newspaper,  and  to  a  question  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  How  they  account  for  these  things  ? 

We  ought  to  be  tasting  the  blessings  of  Reform  ;  at  least  we 
ought  to  be  beginning  to  whet  our  palate  for  the  future  feast 

In  1830,  when  this  country  had  been  convulsed  by  the  ex- 
ample and  consequences  of  the  three  glorious  days,  and  some 
disposition  to  tumult  and  insurrectionary  violence  existed, 
maladministration  and  the  denial  of  Reform  were,  among 
Whig  authorities,  the  unquestionable  causes  of  all  disorder ; 
and  the  specific  was  Reform. 
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S-ESSINCS   OF   REFORM." 

It  cBiiDot  be  said  that  tlie  present  turbulence  ts  the  heavingof 
i  storm,  for  the  Reformers  have  been  dotn^  iiothing  else 
but  rejoicing  in  their  success  ;  exhibiting  the  contrast  between 
the  former  state  of  the  couutry.  and  the  latter  ;  attributing  the 
uiprovement  to  Reform — to  the  influence  of  the  popular  will, 
ihe  contentment  and  satisfaction  of  the  people. 

Whence  then  the  present  disorders  ?  When  the  Whig  papers 
^^]r  that  the  countrj'  is  in  a  fearful  state,  why  do  not  they  tell 
us  why  ? 

Wc  had  no  torch  meetings  even  in  1830 ;  no  threatenings  of 
physical  force  half  so  undisguised  as  we  have  now. 

What  makes  the  people  discontented  ? 

It  will  be  said,  and  most  falsely  said,  thai  the  attempt  to 
remove  the  evils  of  the  old  Poor  Law  has  made  the  Government 
unpopular,  and  tAat  Ihe  parly  opposed  to  the  Got^erament  has  tried 
to  imfianu  public  liiseontenl  with  that  law. 

This  shameful  falsehood  ought  lo  be  contradicted.  It  was 
m$r  support  of  the  Poor  Law  that  enabled  the  Government  to 
pass  it  without  fearful  resistance.  It  was  our  co-operation  in 
practically  working  the  law  ;  in  becoming  Guardians,  Chair- 
men of  Unions,  &c,,  that  has  reconciled,  where  it  is  reconciled, 
the  rural  population  to  it.  The  defender  of  the  Poor  Law  on 
the  Poor  Law  Committee  was  Sir  James  Graham,  not  the 
Government 

But  it  is  said,  and  repeated  every  day,  that  the  Leaders  of 
the  Conservative  party  maintained  silence  ;  they  encouraged 
6omc  members  of  their  party  to  declaim  against  the  Poor 
Law  at  the  time  of  the  general  election,  and  basely  took  the 
advantage,  for  political  purposes,  of  the  excitement  thus  fo- 
mented. 

There  could  not  be  the  opportunity  for  a  more  favourable 
contrast  between  the  conduct  of  a  Conservative  and  a  Whig,  or 
a  Whig-Radical  Opposition,  than  the  history  of  the  Poor  Law 
Bill  would  present 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  Ihe  Lords,  has  been  uniform  in 
bb  support — open  declared  support — of  the  Poor  Law  Bill. 

What  course  have  1  taken  upon  it  ?  Is  there  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  charge  that  the  Conservative  leaden  main- 
tained silence  with  respect  to  the  Bill  in  order  that  they  might 
derirc  tome  pelilital  advantage  at  the   General  Election  from  its 

Whu  arc  the  facts  ? 
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In  the  session  of  1837,  that  is,  the  session  preceding  the 
dissolution  and  general  election,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
following  tempting  form ;  tempting,  at  least,  to  any  one  who 
wished  to  evade  the  unpopularity  of  supporting  the  Poor  Law 
Bill  :— 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  to  the  House." 

Lord  John  Russell  opposed  this  motion,  though  he  g^ve  a 
committee.  I  supported  him  ;  not  silently,  but  actively  by  my 
voice  and  vote.  The  amendment  he  moved  on  the  original 
motion  was  this  : — 

"That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  under  the  orders  and 
regulations  issued  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act" 

Was  there  ever  such  an  amendment  moved  by  a  minister 
who  objected  to  the  original  motion  and  yet  conceded  a  com- 
mittee ?  Was  there  ever  such  an  opportunity  for  an  opponent 
to  observe :  There  is  no  intelligible  difference  between  the 
motion  and  the  amendment,  and  therefore  I  will  vote  for  the 
motion  ? 

Was  there  ever  a  Whig  in  opposition  who  would  not  have 
taken  this  course  ? 

I  did  not  take  it  I  supported  Lord  John  Russell  and  hfs 
amendment,  and  said  in  my  place  *'  that  I  have  g^ven  to  the 
measure  of  the  Government,  when  first  introduced,  my  cordial 
support,  and  that  I  had  heard  no  facts  which  could  induce  me 
to  regret  the  course  I  had  then  taken,  or  incline  me  to  prejudice 
the  operation  of  the  Bill."     The  debate  was  27th  February, 

1837. 
But  it  will  be  said  **  that  I  did  not  foresee  that  the  King 

would  die,  and   that  a  General   Election  would   take  place. 

What  language  did  I  hold    at  the  hustings  ?    What  opinions 

about  the  Poor  Law  did  I  then  avow  ? " 

I  was  taunted  on  the  hustings,  at  the  day  of  nomination, 
with  my  support  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  inclosed  will  show 
whether  I  shrunk  from  its  defence. 

My  nomination,  being  for  a  borough,  was  among  the  earliest 
Did  I  try  to  profit  by  discontent  with  the  Poor  Law  ?  I  doubt 
whether  any  minister  took  upon  himself  more  responsibility 
for  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  than  I  did,  or  more  frankly 


>RD  SIDMOUTH'S  RECOLl 

avowed  upon  Ats  hustings  the  course  he  had  taken  in  its  sup- 
port.    Now  I  release  you. 

A  prepes  de  butUs.  When  the  next  edition  of  your  Bosweli  is 
called  for,  do  correct  the  error  there  is  in  the  account  of  the 
portrait  of  Johnson  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  portrait 
which  Mrs.  Thrale  had,  and  which  I  now  have,  is  not  the  por- 
trait which  is  described  as  hers. 

i  have  got  the  Wycherlcy,  by  Lcly,  and  the  Arthur  Murphy, 
by  Reynolds,  and  am  greatly  pleased  with  my  acquisition.  I 
am  glad  to  have  the  picture  of  which  Pope  said,  "That  is  a  beau- 
tiful picture  of  Wycherley,  by  Lely."  It  is  close  tg  Pope's 
busL 

What  a  strange  letter  1  must  have  written. 

Ever  affectionately, 

R.  P. 

AW«  by  Mr.  Croker  of  a  visit  to  Lord  SiJmouth  {ml.  8j.) 
On  the  day  that  the  coalition  members  dined  with  Pitt — 
Duke  of  Portland,  Lords  Spencer  and  Fitzwilliam  ;  Burke,  Sc, 
1  also  dined.  After  a.  little,  or  rather  a  good  deal  of  wine,  wc 
got  up  to  go  to  coffee,  when  Burko  addressed  us  his  parting 
odricc  iu  a  loud  voice  : 


Old  Ix»rd  Chatham  made  his  five  children,  three  boys  and 
two  girls,  act  a  play.  I  was  present.  After  the  play,  Lord 
Chatham  said  to  my  father  with  some  disappointment,  "  Did 
you  obsen-e  how  superior  Pitt  (Lord  Pitt)  was  to  William  ;  how 
much  better  he  felt  and  spoke  the  speeches,"  and  seemed  raorii- 
ficd  at  thinking  that  his  little  favourite  did  not  promise  to  be 
an  orator. 

Some  one — a  man  of  some  consequence — came  to  attend 
George  III.  on  some  occasion,  but  happened  to  come  rather 
late.  The  King  was  not  pleased,  and  the  other  said  gaily, 
"Better  late  than  never,  sir."  "1  don't  think  so,"  said  the 
King,  "  I  would  rather  have  the  proverb,  better  never  than 
late." 

I  asked  whether  the  Catholic  question  was  not  rather  the 
colour  than  the  cause  of  Pitt's  resignation,  and  whether  his 
real  object  was  not  to  have/ca«  made,  and  then  to  return  to 
power.     Lord  Sidmuuth  said  no ;   that  the  Catholic  question 
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was  the  real,  and   he  believed,  sole  cause  of  Pitt*s   retire- 
meoL 

''  In  fact,  I  cannot  call  it  retirement,  for  the  King  positively 
dismissed  him,"  when  Pitt  in  the  closet  declared  that  he  could 
not  recede  from  his  proposition  for  emancipation.  He  added 
some  details  (from  the  King)  of  Pitt's  last  interview  on  this 
occasion,  and  concluded  bj  sajing  that  the  King's  dismissal  of 
Pitt  (though  kind  in  manner)  was  decisive  in  tone,  and  took 
him  (Pitt)  quite  bj  surprise. 

Pitt  is  said  never  to  have  had  a  female  attachment ;  it  b  not 
true.  He  had,  I  believe,  more  than  one.  One  I  know  of ;  it 
was  to  the  present  Dowager  Ladj  Buckinghamshire,  then  Miss 
Eden.     Some  of  the  letters  seem  to  allude  to  thi&^ 

Pitt  supervised  Addington's  King's  speech. 

The  King  writes  to  Mr.  Addington,  December  17th,  1802, 
that  he  had  signed  the  warrant  creating  Mr.  Dundas  a  Baron 
and  Viscount,  and  hopes  it  will  keep  that  gentleman  quiet,  and 
that  he  will  not  enter  into  that  captious  opposition  that  does 
no  credit  to  some  members  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

*  [The  Hon.  Eleanor  Eden  was  Lord  Auckland*  s  elder  dan^ter.  Lord  Stan- 
hope has  shown,  in  his  'Life  of  Pitt*  (chapter  xxiii),  that  Pitt  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  her,  and  that  he  refrained  from  pressing  a  proposal  of  marriage  on  the 
ground  of  his  embarrassed  circumstances.  Miss  Eden  married  Lord  Hobart, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  died  in  185 1.  It  is  said  that  Horace 
Walpole  once  tried  to  arrange  a  match  between  Pitt  and  Keeker's  daughter 
(afterwards  Madame  de  Stacl).  An  income  of  ;f  14,000  a  year  was  to  have  been 
settled  on  the  lady.  Pitt  replied,  **  probably  in  jest,  that  he  was  already  married 
to  his  country.**— K»<^  Quarterly  Review^  vol  97,  p.  $68b] 


CHAPTER  XXr. 

1839-1840. 

Difiiculiits  of  Lord  Melboume's  Government — Defeaietl  on  ihe  Jamaica  Bill — 
The  fiedchamber  Question — The  View  laken  by  Sir  Robert  Feel — Opinions 
rf  Mr.  Ofoker^Lellers  from  Ihc  King  of  Hanover — His  Eslimale  of  Englisli 
I>utlci — Caneq>ondence  wilh  l^rd  Brougham — Renewed  Overtures  lo  Mr. 
Croket  10  Kland  for  Pailiunent — Lord  Brougham  on  Public  Affairs — Lelters 
from  Ihe  Duke  of  Wellinglon— Dr.  Hook  on  the  Traclarian  Movement— Sir 
James  Graham's  Fcam  of  Democracy — The  Queen's  Martinge^- Louis  Napo- 
leon's Raid  on  Boul>%ne— The  Eaitem  Question  in  1S40— The  "Bloated" 
Amuunenu  of  Europe — Hostile  feeling  in  France  towards  England — Pros- 
pcetE  of  Wat— Letter  lo  Bishop  ITiilpolts  on  Ihe  Church  Ser>ice  for  Sun- 
dsTS — Reply  of  the  Bishop — Particulars  concerning  Mr.  Perceval's  Character 
Biul  Opinions— Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  Events  of  1830-31— A  misdirected 
Itayal  Leitcr. 

'  It  was  not  very  difficult  to  percei%-e,  even  at  the  outset  of  the 
'  session  of  1839,  that  the  Government  was  not  likely  to  remain 
much  longer  in  peaceable  possession  of  power.  The  mistakes 
of  Lord  Durham  in  Canada,  and  the  divisions  of  opinion  which 
existed  in  the  country  concerning  the  treatment  he  had  received 
from  the  Ministry,  tended  to  render  Lord  Melbourne's  position 
precarious  ;  and  if  the  conservatives  had  been  stronger  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  tlie  end  would  have  arrived  very  soon  after 
the  delivery  of  the  Queen's  Speech.  "  I  have  little  doubt," 
wrote  Mr.  Crokcr  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  in  the  middle  of 
Juiiiary,  "  that  the  present  Ministry  will  break  up,  and  that  per- 
haps very  soon ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  anything  like  a  Con- 
servative Government  could  last  a  session."  Btit  no  serious  re- 
verse occurred  until  May,  when  the  "  Jamaica  Bill " — by  which 
It  was  proposed  to  suspend  the  constitution  of  Jamaica  for  five 
jrears — was  opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Hume 
,  and  the  Radicals.  Ultimately  the  second  reading  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  live  only — a  result  which  the  Government 
justly  regarded  as  equivalent  to  defeat.  Lord  Melbourne  at 
e  resigned,  and  Peel  was  called  upon  to  form  a  Ministry. 
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Then  again  rose  the  Bedchamber  question.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
insisted  that  the  ladies  who  held  high  offices  in  the  household, 
and  who  were  connected  with  the  outgoing  Ministry,  should  be 
superseded.  There  has  never  been  any  question  that  he  was 
within  his  strict  constitutional  right  in  making  this  demand,  but 
it  was  doubted  at  the  time,  and  it  has  been  still  more  seriously 
questioned  since,  whether  he  was  wise  in  pressing  it  It  has 
generally  been  considered  that  he  might  have  yielded,  without 
any  important  sacrifice  of  principle,  to  the  young  Queen's  natu- 
ral desire  to  retain  in  her  service  the  persons  to  whom  she  had 
already  become  accustomed.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  took  a 
very  decided  view  of  the  matter,  and  declined  to  go  on  with  his 
attempt  to  construct  an  Administration.  The  result  was  that 
Lord  Melbourne  returned  to  office  ;  and  with  this  Peel  was  no 
doubt  well  satisfied,  for  he  had  some  experience  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  carrying  on  a  Government  with  a  minority,  and  he 
had  little  desire  to  incur  those  responsibilities  again.  His  opin- 
ions on  the  main  question  at  issue  are  stated  in  the  following 
memorandum  : — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr,  Croker. 

The  declaration  by  a  Cabinet  that  household  offices  held  by 
ladies  ought  to  be  exempt  from  change — that  is,  exempt  from 
the  control  of  the  minister.  If  exempt  from  that  control  on  a 
change  of  Government,  why  not  subsequently  ?  Surely  the 
principle  equally  extends  to  future  vacanies— equally  extends 
to  a'  claim  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  to  fill  up  certain  house- 
hold offices,  without  reference  to  the  opinion  or  advice  of  her 
minister.  Is  it  possible  to  maintain  such  a  position  consistently 
with  the  first  maxim  of  the  British  constitution,  that  the  sov- 
ereign can  do  no  wrong  ;  that  she  is  presumed  in  every  public 
act  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  a  minister  whom  Parliament 
can  make  responsible  ? 

Is  not  every  appointment  constituted  by  the  Civil  List  Act, 
paid  by  the  Civil  List  Act,  a  public  Act  ? 

Could  it  be  tolerated  that  a  Queen  might  appoint  a  Mistress 
of  the  Robes,  without  reference  to  her  minister,  whom  her  min- 
ister might  know  to  be  perfectly  unfit  to  be  about  the  person  of 
the  Queen  ? 


THE  iiEUCH/VMBER   yUESTi 

Take  other  times  and  Qlher  sovereigns,  and  other  characters, 
and  icBi  your  position  by  a  reference  to  them. 

What,  in  a.  constitutional  point  of  view,  had  the  country  to  do 
with  the  youth  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  sex  of  the  sovereign  ? 
No  more  than  with  the  nature,  or  the  beauty.  A  great  public 
principle  is  under  consideration. 

Those  pay  a  compliment  to  the  Queen  who  consider  her  the 
sovereign,  with  the  plenary  rights  and  authority  of  sovereign, 
but  subject  to  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the  constitution. 
It  is  a  real  insult  to  the  Queen  and  to  the  sovereign  authority, 
to  mix  with  constitutional  arguments  any  appeals  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  youth  or  sex. 

Would  a  minister  be  justlRed  or  tolerated  if  he  were  to  make 
compromises — not  of  his  personal  dignity  or  authority — but 
compromises  of  the  public  interest,  of  tlie  public  honour,  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  constitution,  by  consenting  to  stipulations 
in  respect  to  the  responsibility  for  public  acts,  because  the  sov- 
ereign was  only  twenty  years  of  age  and  was  a  lady  ? 

What  would  be  the  inference,  if  the  minister  were  right  ?  that 
ladies^ught  not  to  be  sovereigns,  but  especially  not  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  What  does  the  constitution  know  of  sovereigns, 
or  ministers  with  mutilated  authority,  or  privileges  conceded 
through  deference,  and  deference  not  to  superior  experience 
and  political  sagacity,  but  to  youth  and  inexperience.  Either 
I  the  minister  would  have  grossly  misconducted  himself  or  the  law 
>f  succession  ought  to  be  changed. 

Suppose  a  minister  had  consented  to  such  conditions  as  the 
I  Cabinet  minute  recommends,  and  to  the  prmciplcs  involved  in 
I  It,  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  most  grievous  injury  might  be  done  ? 

The  paid  spy  of  a  foreign  enemy  might  be  introduced  into  the 
lliousehold — might  have  access  to  every  Cabinet  secret. 

Remember  Lord  John  Russell's  declaration  that  the  quarrel 
fttras  not  about  the  extent  to  which  acertain  authority  might  be  ex- 
f  «rciscd  by  the  minister  ;  it  was  upon  the  principle  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  authority. 

He  said  expressly  that  the  Queen  resisted  the  claim  to  make 

I  any  change  whatever,  and  that  her  resistance  would  be  as  stren- 
nuus  against  a  lingle  (kange  as  against  the  removal  of  the  whole 
house  bo  Id. 
What  did  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Granville  contend  for?     The 
very  mae  firiiuipif  that  is  involved  in  the  present  discussion, 
What  was  their  professed  object  ?    The   very  same.     Not 
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patrunagc  qua  patronage,  but  patronage  as  a  mark  of  confi- 
dence. 

Lady  Normanby  will  not  abuse  her  right  of  access  to  the 
Queen — will  not  control  Cabinet  decisions  ?  Did  Lord  Grey 
and  Lord  Granville  contend  that  the  removal  of  old  Lord  Choi- 
mi>ndclcy  was  through  the  fear  of  his  superior  political  cunning 
and  astuteness,  through  the  apprehensions  that  their  schemes 
for  the  public  good  would  be  counterworked  by  the  Lord 
Ciiamberlain  ? 

Where  is  the  assignable  difference  in  principle  between  the 
two  cases  ? 

Then  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

Read  with  the  utmost  care  chapter  IviiL  in  the  3rd  vol  (8vo. 
edition)  of  Coxe*s  '  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.' 

Every  sentence  almost  is  apropos.  For  instance  : — "  Mrs.  Hill 
had  not,  however,  long  filled  her  confidential  office,  before  she 
likewise  aspired  to  a  higher  degree  of  consideration,  and  the 
plots  of  the  Cabinet  and  parties  offered  a  temptation  which 
overcame  her  sense  of  gratitude. 

"The  bedchamber  womtin  found  a  skilful  counsellor  and 
abettor  in  Secretary  Ilarley. 

'*  She  became  the  channel  of  a  constant  communication  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  the  Secretary,  more  dangerous  as  it  was 
less  suspected. 

Read  also  with  equal  care  chapter  Ixxxvi.  of  voL  v.  (8va  edi- 
tion) of  the  same  work  ;  and,  above  all,  see  how  the  embarrass- 
ments of  Godolphin,  and  Marlborough,  and  Somers  arose  from 
not  acting  with  decision. 

When  Marlborough  wrote  to  the  Queen,  **  I  hope  your 
Majesty  will  either  dismiss  Mrs.  Masham  or  myself,"  did  the 
Whigs  of  that  day  talk  about  **  friends  of  the  Queen's  youth," 
and  the  harmlessness  of  Ladies,  and  the  hardship  of  subjecting 
ladies*  appointments  to  ministerial  control  ?  Did  they  write 
Cabinet  ministers  enforcing  the  constitutional  principle  that  ladies 
ought  to  be  irremovable  ? 

There  are  tiveniy-fii'c  ladies  of  the  household. 

The  Queen  clearly  did  not  understand  that  any  proposal  was 
made  to  remove  the  whole  of  them  or  any  of  the  sixteen.  Her 
Majesty's  words  are  to  remove  the  ladies  of  her  Bedchamber. 

The  whole  number  is  nine  out  of  the  twenty-five. 

Mr.  Croker's  theory  w^as  that  the  Queen  had  unconsciously 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Radicals,  and  thstf  the  cause  of 


► 


the  Constitution  itself  would  be  injured  by  the  repulse  which 

Sir  Roben  Peel  bad  received, 
^t  Mr.  Croker  lo  Lord  Hertford. 

^■i  London,  May  agth,  1839. 

1  admire  your  asking  me  to  write  for  you. 

•■  Kw,  who  in  one  line  can  fix 
More  seme  than  1  can  da  in  six," 
as  Swift  said  of  Pope,  but  you  desire  my  opinion,  here  it  is. 

Sis  j-eaj^  ngo  I  said  [h:it  if  King  William  were  to  give  me  a 
tlaiu-stiag,  conniersigiicd  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Grey,  I  should  nut  kmiw  what  programme  to  write  on  it.  Still 
less  can  1  derive  any  hope  from  anything  the  Queen  can  do, 
even  supposing  her  well  disposed.  The  short  and  real  slate  of 
the  case  is  this  ;  the  Reform  Bill  has  thrown  the  whole  power 
of  the  State  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has,  moreover, 
giren  a  predominance  in  that  House  to  the  Anti-Monarchical 
party.  I  Icnow  not  whether  it  be  possible  to  place  that  Anti- 
Monarchical  party  in  such  a  minority  as  to  enable  the  Tories  to 
carrj-  on  the  Government  on  the  old  principles  of  the  constitu- 
ioiL  I  think  not,  for  any  length  of  time  ;  but  the  attempt  must 
be  made,  for  the  Conservative  power  is  too  strong  to  be  finally 
itobdued  without  another  trial. 

Wliat  do  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  care 
ioT  ^a(ff  They  both  detest  it,  and  would  gladly  never  sec 
thiwning  Street  again.  Why,  then,  would  they  accept  office  ? 
Only  to  protect  the  Queen  and  to  save  the  Monarchy,  for,  under 
many  diSerent  disguises  and  pretences,  it  is  the  Monarchy  that 
ll  really  attacked. 

The  Queen  by  her  late  unfortunate  rejection  of  the  Conser- 
llivcs  (her  natural  allies)  has  become  popular  with  a  large  party 
tlie  country.  But  what  party  ?  Why  the  same,  identically 
ic  same  that  for  the  last  150  years  have  been  the,  at  once,  vio- 
It  and  steady  enemies  of  the  Crown — the  old  leaven  of  Crom- 
[11  and  the  recent  leaven  of  Tom  Paine  ;  the  Scotch  traitors, 
libe  Irish  rebels,  the  British  Jacobins.  I  don't  say  that  ejcryman 
10  now  supports  the  Queen  is  of  these  extreme  classes  ;  but 
re  is  no  man  of  (hose  classes  who  does  not  now  affect  an  ex- 
^agant  loyally  to  the  Throne,  because  they  see  the  Throne 
idcrmining  ilseif. 
Our  old  Constitution  had  foreseen  and  provided  against  every 
disairbing  cause,  except  the  unimaginable  one  of  a  junction 
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between  the  Crown  and  the  mob.  If  anything  to  avert,  or  eren 
to  suspend,  a  dcmocracical  revolution  can  now  be  done,  it  can 
only  be  by  the  Queen  giving  her  whole  and  zealous  confidence 
to  the  real  friends  of  her  person  and  her  power  ;  ur,  to  express 
it  all  in  one  word,  by  adopting  implicitly  the  counsels  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Yours  ever, 

J.  w.  a 

Mr.  Croker  to  the  King  of  Hatiavcr,     Extracts. 

London,  VLxf  nth,  1859b 

There  is  but  one  point  which  I  think  it  worth  while  to  no* 
tice  beyond  what  they  say,  which  is,  that  the  mission  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  failed  upon  what  I  may  call  an  abstract  principle 
— the  right  of  the  Minister  to  interfere  at  all  in  the  female 
household.  No  lady's  name  was  mentioned  by  Sir  Robert,  for 
on  his  saying  to  the  Queen  "  As  to  the  ladies  of  the  household," 
her  Majesty  is  said  to  have  interrupted  him  at  once  by  saying, 
"  Oil,  I  do  not  mean  to  make  any  change  among  them."  This 
is  the  sum  of  the  whole  affair.  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  admit 
that  broad  principle  that  all  were  to  remain.  Lady  Normanby 
(whom  tlie  Queen  particularly  wishes  for),  for  instance,  the  wife 
of  the  vcrv  Minister  whose  measures  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
change,  two  sisters  of  Lord  Morpeth,  the  sisters-in-law  of  Lord 
Jolm  Russell,  the  daughter  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  Ch.incellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Your  Majesty  sees  thjxt  though  Sir  Robert 
might,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would,  have  left  the  great  body  of 
the  female  attendants,  he  could  not  possibly  have  submitted  to 
have  the  hostile  party  thus  in  possession  of  the  personal  favour, 
friendship,  and  confidence  of  the  Queen.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  this  scheme  was  prepared  even  before  the  resignation, 
and  that  the  whole  has  been  a  trick,  though  for  my  part  I  can- 
not see  how  it  betters  the  position  of  the  Whigs. 

He  all  this  as  it  may,  I  cannot  suppose  that  Parliament  or  the 
country  will  acquiesce  in  the  present  state  of  things,  in  which 
there  is  no  change  from  that  which  produced  the  crisis,  but  the 
new  pretension  of  having  a  Ministry  of  one  colour  and  a  Court 
of  another — a  proposition  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
bring  on  a  crisis,  if  one  had  not  already  existed.  These  are  the 
speculations  of  a  private  man  who  has  given  up  all  thoughts  of 
public  life,  and  who  is  imperfectly  informed  on  the  subject ; 
but  I  have  thought  that  your  Majesty  might  not  dislike  to  hear 
what  an  observer  who  may  almost  call  himself  impartial — for  I 
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Kik  wUh  more  fear  ihan  hope  to  a  Tory  Ministry— thinks  of 
8  very  slrnnge  but  important  conjunciion.  Her  Majesty's 
1  last  night  was,  I  am  told,  rather  dull,  though  she  herself 
f^lMtncd  in  high  spirits,  as  if  she  were  pleased  at  retaining  her 
Utnisiers.  She  hns  a  great  concert  on  the  t3th,  but  to  both,  as 
I  hear,  the  inviiaiiuns  have  been  on  a  very  exclusive  principle — 
no  Tories  being  invited  who  could  be  on  any  pretence  left  out. 
These  are  small  matters,  but  e^-erything  tends  to  create  a  pub- 
I:c  impression  that  her  Majesty  takes  a  personal  and  strong 
intercsi  in  tlie  Whigs — a  new  ingredient  of  difficulty ! 

Wesl  Moulsey,  January  i6th,  1S39. 

I  think  the  Conservatives  have  committed  a  greal  parly  mis- 

ifce.and  neglected  a  great  constitutional  duty,  in  not  having  had 

S  direct  trial  of  strength  with  the  revived  Cabinet,  on  their  Cab- 

^^m  minute.    Why  this  has  been  so  I  cannot  explain,  but  I  appre- 

(nd  that  it   must  \x.  from  the  fear  tliat  if  Melbourne  were 

"  to  be  displaced,  her  Majesty  would  throw  herself  into  the  arras 

of  the   Radicals — that  I   think  is  no  excuse  for  abandoning  a 

great  constitutional  duty  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  Sir 

Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  must  have  good  reasons  (thougli  I 

I  do  not  see  them)  for  their  forbearance.  The  last  division  on  the 

^maica  Uill  gave  for  a  moment  great  spirits  to  the  Whigs,  the 

tttajority  was  swelled  by  the  negligence  of  some  of  the  Tories, 

I  by  the  caprice  of  some  of  the  Radicals,  but  it  will  have  no 

tl  effect.     Tlie  Bill  cannot  pass  the  Lords,  and  it  will  be  con- 

i  again  in  the  Commons  on  the  third  reading,  and  it  is  ex- 

cied  the  majority  will  not  exceed  twenty,  unless  the  Radicals 

rae  back  to  us  (which  is  not  expected),  and  in  that  case  the 

Uijotlty  would  be  brought  down  to  six  or  seven  ;  but  in   any 

E  I  do  not  think  the  Bill  can  pass  the  Lords. 

Wc  arc  now  in  the  middle  of  the  Education  debate.*     It  is 

t-xpecied   that  on  Lord  Stanley's  amendment  they  may  have 

lUcir  usual  majority  of  from  twenty  to  thirty,  but  on  the  main 

Kiestiun  the  majority  will  be  much  smaller,  and  it  is  confidently 
pposcd  that  tlicy  will  be  forced  to  give  that  up  also.  The 
inisters  have  made  the  ballot  an  open  question,  and  it  is 
uught  tlrnt  this  will  produce  about  230  votes  for  it — the  last  lime 
ere  were  under  aoo,  and  I  myself  should  incline  to  put  them 
'  (A  BUI  lo  inciraw  lh«  Eiliitaiion  Grant  from  lo.ooo/.  to  30,000/.,  lo  pl.itc  the 
fmd  St  )tie  ditpoul  nt  ■  Cimnnittee  of  five  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  lo  eiiitilish 
■  (jritctu  of  itupection  of  ichoat*.     t(  wat  canied  by  a  majuilty  of  vno  on!;.  1 
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next  division  no  higher  than  210  or  220  ;  but  depend  upon  it. 
Sir,  that  question,  as  well  as  any  other  democratical  innova- 
tion, will  be  finally  carried.  It  is  the  nature,  in  a  representa- 
tive Government,  of  the  Monarchical  principle  to  recede,  and  of 
the  Democratical  principle  to  advance,  and  that  law  of  political 
nature  will  bring  us  to  a  Republic,  out  of  which  the  equally 
natural  spirit  of  aristocracy,  which  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
human  heart,  will  redeem  us  again.  Such,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
the  course  of  events,  but  about  the  time  I  can  prognosticate 
nothing. 

The  King  of  Hanover  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Hanover,  May  nth,  1839. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  this  moment  learnt  the  great  event  of  Grovemment 
having  resigned,  and  am  persuaded  that  this  step  does  not  arise 
from  the  laic  division,  but  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  in  my  mind 
that  what  I  prophesied  some  weeks  ago  is  the  real  truth,  name- 
ly, that  things  have  come  out  in  Roden's  Committee  which  they 
could  not  face,  and  in  a  letter  I  wrote  at  the  time  I  said  that 
that  Committee  would  be  the  death-blow  to  Melbourne's  Ad- 
ministration. I  may  be  wrong  in  my  surmise,  knowing  so  very 
little  what  has  been  going  on,  and  therefore  little  capable  of 
judging  with  that  exactness  as  I  was  enabled  formerly  to  do. 
My  letters  say  that  a  messenger  had  been  dispatched  to  Lord 
Spencer,  but  I  scarcely  can  believe  he  will  accept  office  ;  first, 
he  has,  from  the  very  moment  he  resigned  office  under  Lord 
Grey,  declared  he  never  would  take  office  again,  and  he  has,  I 
believe,  refused  since  once,  if  not  oftener,  forming  a  part  of  any 
Government,  and  now,  when  certainly  affairs  are  more  em- 
brouilUe  than  ever,  I  never  can  imagine  he  will  undertake  so 
arduous  a  task.  You  know  my  faithful  and  zealous  attach- 
ment to  my  mother  country,  and  therefore  you  may  easily  im- 
gine  how  deeply  my  mind  is  occupied  at  this  moment  with  all 
going  on  in  London,  for  after  all,  England  must  and  ought  to 
be  the  pivot  for  Europe ;  it  was  once  the  Protector  of  Europe, 
and,  alas  !  how  fallen  is  she  since  the  last  ten  years.  Whether 
she  can  ever  recover  her  old  state  of  dignity  is  more  than  I  will 
venture  to  pronounce,  and  all  this  owing  to  the  many  and  many 
false  steps  she  has  taken,  giving  up  solid  principles  and  vent- 
uring on  new.  That  infernal  word  expediency  has  been  our 
ruin.    May  Providence  be  merciful  to  her,  and  save  her,  is  my 


■W^TAND  FOR  PARLIAlffiWlK'-KS' 

t  uamest  prayer  ;  but  I  fear  you  will  have  still  many  diffi- 
s  to  cDcouiiler  previous  to  the  formation  of  a  Ministry. 
Wilh  very  deep  and  sincere  concern  I  have  heard  of  poor 
'Lett's  recent  attack  ;  what  a  public  and  private  loss  he  would 
X,  for  1  look  upon  him  to  be  now  one  of  our  first-raie  men, 
both  as  a  professional  man  and  a  senator.  It  was  hearing  that 
he  was  so  ill  at  your  house,  that  I  first  learnt  of  your  return  to 
England.  In  Paris  things  appear  to  be  iu  the  same  state  of 
^^■uncertainty,  and  the  sullen  calm  there  alarms  me  I  own.  Let 
^^B  Die  hear  from  you,  and 

^^M  Believe  me,  ever  yours  very  truly, 

^^B  Ernest. 

^H     Frequent  temptations  were  again  held  out  to  Mr.  Croker,  in  the 
^^Bcourse  of   1839,  to  permit  himself  to  be  placed  in  nomination 
^^Ffor  Parliament,  but  to  every  offer  he  returned  the  same  answer. 
^^■His  political  friends  always  strongly  disapproved  of  his  decis- 
^^f  ion,  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  never  seems  to  have  been  for  a 
B       moment  discontented  with  it.     He  sometimes  complained  in 
bis  letters  that  since  retiring  from  office  and    Parliament  he 
could  not  find  a  moment  to  spare,  and  that  occupation  o(  all 
kinds  accumulated  upon  his    hands.     But  all  who  knew  him 
wished  to  see  him  back  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord 
Hertford  once   more  offered  to  open  the  door  for  him.     The 
note  wns  brief,  for  in  these  days  Lord  Hertford  seems  to  have 
written  very  rarely,  juid  to  have  summed  up  what  he  had  to  say 
in  the  fewest  possible  words.     The  following  is  the  entire  let- 
ter, bearing  no  date,  superscription,  or  signature  :— 

I     Tell  me  ;  you  know  that  telling  a  quiet  friend  is  like  telling 
s  dead  wall  or  a  brick-bnt 
Do  you  persist  in  being  the  only  person  of  your  own  way  of 
thinking,  of  not  coming  into  Parliament  any  how  ?    I  saw  a 
man  to-day ;  it  might  be  quite  easy ;  no  one  knows  anything. 
Uo  you  persist  in  Nolo? 
Good  bye. 
1     V.S. — I  only  know  what   everj-body   knows.     All  calm  and 
tliei 


Serenil   letters   signed  "H.   B."   (Henry  Brougham)  make 

■their  appearance  in  the  correspondence,  tor  the  first  time,  in 

1839.     After  this  year.  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Crofccr  were 
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on  terms  of  great  intimacy  one  with  the  other,  for  Lord  Brough- 
am was  by  this  time  as  Conservative  in  feeling  and  thought,  if 
not  in  name,  as  Mr.  Croker  himself.  They  corresponded  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  and  Brougham's  letters  were  so  numerous 
that  Mr.  Croker  must  involuntarily  have  wished  that  it  had 
been  a  little  easier  to  read  them.  The  handwriting  was  almost 
the  worst  ever  seen  ;  every  word  was  condensed,  and  every  let- 
ter destitute  of  form  or  shape,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  any  human  being  to  make  out  with  certainty  all  that  was 
written.  Sometimes  Mr.  Croker 'amused  himself  by  giving  a 
sort  of  interlinear  translation  of  Brougham's  letters,  but  he  was 
generally  obliged  to  leave  numerous  blanks.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  Mr.  Croker  endeavoured  this  year  to  interest  Lord 
L3'ndhust  in  Brougham's  fortunes. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Lyndhurst 

West  Moulsey,  May  Sth,  1859. 
Mv  DEAR  LVNDHURST, 

I  am  now  in  perfect  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on,  and  I  do 
not  volunteer  showing  myself  on  a  theatre  on  which  I  have  no 
part  to  play  ;  but  I  cannot  help  urging  on  you,  though  I  dare 
say  it  is  needless,  the  necessity  of  dealing  somehow  with  our 
friend  Brougham.  He  volunteered  to  tell  me  in  Paris,  as  he 
said  he  had  told  you,  that  if  he  was  likely  to  be  in  the  way,  he 
would  go  abroad  for  a  year  or  two.  This  would  be  a  poor  de- 
vice, and  could  hardly,  I  think,  be  carried  into  effect  [I  do 
not  know*!  though  whether  if  he  were  got  into  legal  harness 
it  would  not  do  all  that  we  want,  for  as  a  judge  he  could  not, 
I  think,  take  any  inconvenient  part  in  politics  ;  and  it  would 
be  the  happiest  and  most  creditable  thing  for  himself,  and 
what  I  think  all  his  wellwishers,  of  whom  I  am,  and  I  think  you 
are  also,  would  desire.  Such  talents  as  his  must  have  employ- 
ment, and  a  given  direction,  and  if  not  either  in  legal  or  politi- 
cal office,  he  must  inevitably  be  in  Opposition.  I  believe  that 
he  is,  or  at  least  seems  to  be,  not  very  fond  of  the  idea  of  leg^l 
office,  even  if  we  had  one  vacant  to  offer  him  ;  but  he  told  me 
that  he  would  like  a  special  mission  to  treat  the  slave  trade 
question  with  his  friend  Louis  Philippe,     This  might  do  en  at- 

*  [These  words  are  not  in  the  MS.,  but  they  appear  to  be  necessary  to  make 

] 


ESTIMATE  OF  CANNING. 


I  tfndant.     Pray  don't 
\q  such  liigli 


me  as  having  ventured  to  meddle 


Mr.  Croktr  to  Lord  Brougham. 

West  Moulsey,  March  I4ih,  iSjj, 
Mv  DEAR  Lord  Brougham, 

1  am  amused  with,  and  in  many  leading  points  concur  in, 
your  characters,  and  dissertations  on  parlies  (at  least  in  the 
specimens  you  sent  mc),  though  I  don't  agree  with  you  in  de- 
tiiils.  The  contact  of  party  produces  a  warmth  of  feeling  to- 
wards those  who  sit  around  us ;  while  the  eye  is  a  cold  and 
jenlous  scruiiniser  of  those  that  are  opposite  to  us.  We  felt  to- 
wards Canning,  and  you  felt  towards  Romiily,  as  contiguity 
alone  can  make  one  feel.  You  saw  in  Canning,  and  we  saw  in 
Romilly,  defects  which  it  rtquired  a  certain  distance  to  observe. 
We  should  therefore  never  entirely  agree  on  the  minuter  merits 
or  defects  of  our  quondam  political  friends. 

Poor  Canning's  greatest  defect  was  the  jealous  ingenuity  of 
his  mind.  He,  like  an  over-cautious  general,  was  always  think- 
ing more  of  what  might  be  on  his  flanks  or  in  his  rear,  than  in 
his  front.  His  acuteness  discovered  so  many  tortuous  by-roads 
on  the  map  of  human  life,  that  he  believed  they  were  much 
more  travelled  than  the  broad  highway.  He  preferred  an  in- 
genious device  for  doing  anything,  to  the  ordinary  processes. 
In  lifting  a  coalscuttle  to  mend  his  fire  (as  I  have  been  jusl  do- 
ing), he  would  have  preferred  a  screw  or  a  pulley  to  his  own 
arms.  He  cuuld  hardly  "  take  his  lea  without  a  stratagem."  I 
said  of  htm  "thathts  mimrs-eye  squinled ;"  but  this  was  altogether 
n  mode  of  his  mind,  of  the  busy  and  polyscoptic  (may  I  coin 
such  a  word  ?)  activity  of  his  intellect,  for  his  heart  and  spirit 
were  open,  generous,  and  sincere. 

Then  there  is  something  in  personal  appearance  and  manner, 
which,  like  the  setting  of  a  precious  stone,  imparts  to,  or  de- 
tracts from,  qualities  with  which  they  have  no  real  connection. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Fox  was  as  highmindcd  as  Pitt,  and 
Pcrce^-al  as  Windham  ;  but  Pitt  and  Wjndh.im  hart  an  air  which 
I  improved  their  natural  highmindedness  into  (In  the  eyes  of  the 
I  world)  a  personal  characteristic. 

In  your  estimate  of  party,  f  venture  to  think  that  your  scale 
[  is  too  short     You  are  right  to  a  certain  extent,  and  indeed  ns 
t  you  go,  but  you  don't  (in  my  humble  judgment)  go  far 
[h.    Your  scale  is  like  that  of  the  commoa  thernvomctct. 
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graduated  as  high  as  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  life, 
but  not  calculated  for  the  philosophical  extremes  of  political 
science.  You  reduce  nil  party  to  a  common  or  antagonist  **  de- 
sire uf  power  and  plunder."  I  don't  like  the  word  plunder,  and 
place  would,  I  think,  better  express  your  meaning  ;  but  I  differ 
from  your  definition  altogether.  It  is,  I  think,  a  definition  of 
the  accident,  and  not  of  the  essence  ;  of  an  accident,  inherent, 
I  admit,  in  all  parties,  under  a  representative  system,  but  not 
more  essentially  necessary  to  party  than,  to  use  Moliere's  comic 
illustration,  the  form  of  <a  hat  is  essential  to  the  necessity  of  a 
covering  for  the  head.  There  are  two  great  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples at  the  root  of  all  government— stability  and  experiment 
The  former  is  Tory,  and  the  latter  Whig  ;  and  the  human  mind 
divides  itself  into  these  classes  as  naturally  and  as  inconsider- 
ately, as  to  personal  objects,  as  it*  does  into  indolence  and 
activity,  obstinacy  and  indecision,  temerity  and  versatility,  or 
anv  other  of  the  various  different  or  contradictorv  moods  of 
the  mind,  which,  without  believing  in  Spurzheim's  occipital  or 
sincipital  bumps,  one  may  be  satisfied  are  inherent  in  human 
nature.  Burke's  intellect  was  Tor}',  Lord  Chatham's  Whig, 
and  neither  place,  nor  power,  nor  Opposition,  nor  Ministry, 
could  have  destroyed,  though  they  often  did  restrain  and 
modify,  the  original  disposition.  I  don't  believe  that  any  cir- 
cumstances could  have  made  you  a  Tory  or  me  a  Whig.  We 
might  very  easily  have  been  thrown  into  those  parties.  You 
might  have  attached  yourself  to  Pitt,  and  I  might  have  been  a 
humble  follower  of  Fox,  but,  amongst  our  more  homogeneous 
associates,  we  should  have  been  considered  as  "  crotchety, 
troublesome  fellows,"  always  hankering  after  the  opposite 
doctrine.  Look  at  Canping  ;  look  at  Windham.  What  an  un- 
satisfactory Tory  was  the  former  ;  what  an  imperfect  Whig 
the  latter.  And  this,  I  take  it,  was  the  cause  of  those  anomalies 
in  Burke's  character  which  Goldsmith  (unconsciously  as  to 
their  cause)  so  admirably  sketched  : — 

**  Tho'  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit, 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit. 
For  a  patriot  too  cool,  for  a  drudge  disolx^dicnt. 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient'* 

But  besides  those  innate  predispositions  which  your  scale 
does  not  include  below,  there  are  other  motives  which  it  does 
not  include  above — I  mean  acquired  principles,  personal  con- 
victions.    These  are  generally  the  fruits  of  the  natural  predis- 
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position  (but  they  may  be  occasioDally,  thoiigli  rarely,  Inde- 
pendent of  it).  How  many  honourable  instances  could  I  give 
you,  and  you,  I  dare  say,  give  me,  in  whicli  party,  place,  power, 
have  been  sacrtticcd  to  the  pure  sense  of  right  and  justice. 
Depend  upon  it,  bad  as  we  are,  your  views  of  party  make  us 
blacker  than  the  reality.  Why  was  I  desirous  of  resigning  my 
oSicc  on  Mr.  Canning's  speech  in  December,  1826,  and  was  only 
dissuaded  by  Peel?  Why.  in  April,  1817,  did  I  remain  in  office 
when  Peel  resigned?  In  both  cases  I  acted  against  my  in- 
terests and  my  feelings,  but  I  acted  from  a  conscientious  sense 
of  what  I  thought  right.  But  the  bottom  of  the  eighth  page 
warns  me  that  you  are  fast  asleep,  so  I  steal  away  without  cere- 
mony. Ever  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

The  Rrv.  Dr.  (aJUnvards  Dean)  Hook  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Vicarag*,  Leeds,  April  3id,  1839. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 
Mr.  Murray  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  the  'Quarterly  Re- 
view '  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  did  so,  1  presume,  by  your  desire, 
for  I  conclude  that  we  are  indebted  to  you  for  the  admirable 
article  on  the  Oxford  Divines.*  For  that  article  it  is  impossible 
to  express  my  thanks  in  language  sufficiently  strong.  To  you 
we  owe  entirely  the  exorcism  of  that  evi!  spirit  of  Reform  which 
a  few  years  ago  threatened  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  sacred 
in  the  English  Church,  The  effect  of  your  article  In  the 
•Quarterly'  at  that  lime  was  indeed  quite  extraordinary.  Be- 
fure  its  publication  all  kinds  of  pamphlets  issued  weekly  from 
the  press,  recommending  all  kinds  of  alterations.  I  do  not 
think  that  one  reform  pamphlet  has  been  issued  by  a  Church- 
man since  ;  at  all  events,  not  by  a  Churchman  of  any  respect- 
ability. God  grant  that  liie  present  article  may  have  a  like 
effect.  I  am  not  myself  one  of  tfie  Oxford  Divines,  although 
they  are  among  my  dearest  friends.  Engaged  in  the  duties  of 
a  large  parish,  I  thought  it  would  be  imprudent  for  me  to 
render  myself  answerable  fur  publications  over  which  I  could 
lutve  no  direct  control.  Besides  being,  what  they  arc  not,  n 
practical  man,  accustomed  rather  to  look  at  what  under  given 

*  [PnliruheO  in  Much,  1839.  The  author  of  the  arlkle  in  qucslioii  wat  the 
RfT.  Wm.  Scmll.  The  Bishup  of  Eiclcr  (Dr,  rhillputis)  wruie  lo  Mr.  Murray. 
AptU  3,  1839 :  "The  oriicle  on  the  Oxford  Uao»  is  one  of  the  mo»<  valuable 
ymf  Reriew  ever  captained."] 
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circumstances  can  be  done,  than  at  what  under  the  best  cir- 
cumstances  ought  to  be  done,  I  have  sometimes  differed  from 
them  in  opinion.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that,  by  insisting 
upon  a  narrow  point  of  detail,  they  have  retarded  the  prog^ss 
of  an  important  principle.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  act, 
too,  with  a  degree  of  caution  which  they  would  hardly  approve 
of.  But  still  I  have  resolutely  maintained  the  great  principles 
for  which  they  have  so  nobly  fought  I  maintained  them,  in- 
deed, before  they  wrote  ;  and  in  former  times — when  my  dear 
friend  Puscy  was  a  Whig  and  a  Low  Churchman ! — against 
Pusey  himself.  Hence  the  moral  persecution  raised  against 
them  has  been  also  directed  against  me  ;  and  bitter  indeed  has 
that  persecution  been,  as  raised  by  the  Dissenters,  and  the  few 
most  bitter  Rccorditcs  or  **  Evangelicals  "  here.  Their  malev- 
olence and  lies  exceed  belief.  But  by  resolutely  pursuing  my 
own  line,  by  returning  good  for  evil,  and  taking  no  notice  of 
them,  I  had  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation,  when  an  article 
in  *  Krascr '  did  me  some  damage.  Tiiere  are  certain  Conser- 
vatives who  defer  to  *  Eraser*  as  the  Rccorditcs  do  to  the 
*  Record,*  and,  finding  the  Conservative  press  making  war  upon 
us,  they  were  beginning  to  cool  in  their  zeal  towards  me. 
Now  these  persons  will  be  quite  knocked  over  by  the  *  Quar- 
terly * ;  and  thus  you  see  that  to  me  personally,  as  well  as  to 
the  good  cause  generally,  your  article  in  the  *  Quarterly  *  will 
be  of  service. 

May  I  request  you  to  thank  Mr.  Murray  for  sending  me  the 
Review.  I  have  ordered  many  copies  that  I  may  lend  them. 
I  know  that  it  were  vain  to  express  a  hope  of  being  permitted 
to  print  the  article  as  a  tract.  Vours, 

W.  F.  Hook. 
Mr,  Crokcr  to  Dr.  Hook, 

West  Moulsey,  April  14th,  1839. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 
I  heartily  wisli  I  could  accept  the  praise  which  you  give  to 
the  author  of  tlic  article  on  the  Oxford  Tracts.  We  make  it  a 
rule  not  to  disclaim,  any  more  than  to  accept  the  paternity  of 
this  or  that  essay  ;  but  to  you  I  have  no  reserve  in  saying  truly 
that  I  have  had  no  other  share  in  that  article  than  having  rung 
the  bell.  I  will  not  deny  having  suggested  the  necessity  of  ex- 
pressing our  opinion  and  the  line  in  which  we  should  proceed, 
but  the  article  is  altogether  by  another  hand,  and,  I  need  not 
add,  a  much  better.     I  hope  it  may  do  good.     I  have  been  much 


I  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  schism,  which,  however,  I  thought 
I  coiiid  only  be  produced  by  a  niisuuderstanding  of  the  Oxford 
I  Tracts :  and  if  tbey  are  made  more  accessible  to  the  general 
1  reader  by  the  .'Quarterly'  article,  gieat  good  may  be  done,  and 
I  still  greater  mischief  prevented. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 
Sir  James  Graham  to  Mr.  Croker.     Extract. 

GrosvenDT  Place,  May  32nd,  1839. 
I  begin  to  share  all  your  apprehensions  and  sad  forebodings 
with  r^ard  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  present  struggle.  The 
,  Crown  in  alliance  with  Democracy  baffles  every  calculation  on 
I  the  balance  of  power  in  our  mixed  form  of  GovernmenL  Aris- 
I  locracy  and  Church  cannot  contend  against  Queen  and  people 
I  united  ;  they  must  yield  in  the  first  instance,  when  the  Crown, 
unprotected,  will  meet  its  fate,  and  the  accustomed  round  of 
I  anarchy  and  despotism  will  run  its  course: — 

"  May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day, 


>  load  of  [Donumenlal  clay." 
1  Bitt  it  is  too  sad  to  pursue  this  topic,  and  I  v 
I  you  a  Jeremiad.  Yours  very  tn 


nflic 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Walmer  Cnslle,  November  I2lh,  1S39. 

My  dear  Croker, 
I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  10th.     I  had  understood 
I  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  at  what  time  you  should  re- 
I  ccivc  the  information  which  you  require,  provided  tliai  it  was 
I  at  about  the  period  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

I  don't  much  care  for  a  trot,  and  1  would  have  gone  160 

miles  to  get  the  papers  for  the  Committee  at  the  lime  at  which 

j  1  wrote.     But  I  now  am  so  engaged  as  lo  be  unable  to  leave 

\  tliis  place,  cither  for  the  Irot  or  permanently  at  the  time  j-ou 

tDcntiou. 

General  Maitland  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for  the 
construction  of  the  Duke  of  Vorlc's  pillar,  and   has  it  in  his 
1  power  to  give  you  all  the  information  that  you  can  require  rc- 
■  specting  the  expense  thereof. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  n  judgment  what  will  become  of 
1  Melbourne. 

I  I  see  that  your  friends  preach  up  insubordin 
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among  tlie  Consen'atives,  it  is  probable  that  Lord  Melbourne's 
Guvcrnmcnt  will  endure ;  and  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  its 
continuance  will  not  give  us  a  better  chance  of  tranquillity  than 
a  Government  formed  by  a  scramble  of  Tories ! 

Ever  yours,  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

Mr,  Croker  to  the  King  of  Hanover, 

West  Moulsey,  November  21st,  1839. 

We  are  .it  this  moment  under  two  excitements,  which  cannot 
but  interest  your  Majesty — the  Queen's  marriage*  and  the  in- 
disposition of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  All  I  know  about  the 
former  is  that  Prince  Albert  has  been  here  for  some  weeks,  and 
I  am  told  made  himself  visibly  acceptable  \.o  Her  Majesty.  He 
went  away  last  week,  and  yesterday  1,  in  common  with  all  other 
Privy  Councillors,  received  a  summons  to  attend  Her  Majesty 
in  Council  on  Saturday  next  (the  day  after  to-morrow),  sit  one 
o'clock,  on  **  most  important  business,"  which  of  course  can  be 
nothing  hut  the  announcement  of  her  marriage.  1  w\is  in  town 
yesterday,  when  this  summons  became  publicly  known.  The 
town  had  been  thrown  into  great  alarm  by  the  account  of  a 
serious  attack — supposed  to  be  paralytic — which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  suffered  at  Walmer  Castle  on  Monday  even- 
ing. .  .  .  The  facts  are  these  :  the  Duke  had  been  uncom- 
monly well  for  some  time,  but  he  had  been  exceedingly  ab- 
stemious, lie  is  always  verv  moderate,  but  of  late  he  had  be- 
come  over  abstemious,  without  diminishing  his  usual  exertions, 
either  of  mind  or  body.  Last  week  he  had  been  what  he  called 
starving  a  cold,  but  was  so  well  on  Monday  that  he  went  out  to 
hunt,  and  on  coming  home  between  four  and  live,  he  went  into 
his  room,  when,  about  five,  he  was  heard  to  fall  from  his  chair 
in  a  fit  of  insensibility,  in  which  he  continued  about  forty-five 
minutes,  when  he  spontaneously  recovered  both  sense  and 
speech,  and  desired  that  some  company  that  was  expected  to 
dinner  should  not  be  put  off,  but  that  Col.  Munro  would  do 
the  honours  for  him.  Next  day  he  would  have  got  up  as  usual 
if  the  doctor  would  have  allowed  him.  Dr.  MacArthur,  when 
pressed  by  my  friend  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  said 
there  was  nothing  of  paralysis  in  it,  but  that,  if  he  were  forced 
to  give  it  a  name  he  would  call  it  epilepsy,  though  even  of  that 
some  essential  symptoms  were  wanting.     When  I  recollect  that 

*  [It  did  not  take  place  till  February  of  the  following  year,  x84a] 
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hU  Grace  had  a  similar  altack  last  February,  I  cannot  seethe 
recurrence  of  it  without  alarm. 

The  position  of  the  Ministry  is  equally  painful  to  themselves 
nnd  perilous  to  the  country,  and  I  do  not  expect  they  will  be 
able  to  last  beyond  Easter.  The  Queen's  marriage  may  enable 
them  lo  reach  that  period,  tliough  I  know  some  well-informed 
people  think  they  cannot  meet  Parliament.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  they  will  never  go  out  till  there  shall  be  an  actual  vote 
against  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  will  probably 
not  be  until  gome  question  on  education  in  connection  with  the 
Chauh  shall  be  brought  forward,  which  I  do  not  expect  before 
Easter. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Ltuty  Hardwicke. 

West  Moulicj',  14th  Nov.,  1839. 

Dear  Ladv  Hardwickc, 

I  have  taken  a  fine  sheet  of  paper  in  honour  of  the  Queen. 
By  ill-luck  [  did  not  receive  your  letter  yesterday  till  after 
post,  or  I  should,  as  you  desired,  have  written  you  an  account 
of  what  passed  in  Council;*  and  1  fear  tliat,  owing  to  the  in- 
tervention of  Sunday,  my  news  will  now  be  too  late.  We  had 
a  very  full  Council,  and  the  great  Duke,  as  you  announced,  at- 
tended. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  slight  twist  of  the  right  corner 
of  his  tnouih,  and  some  constraint  in  using  the  right  arm,  indi- 
cated too  plainly  the  nature  of  the  attack. 

When  we  had  assembled  to  the  number  of,  I  think,  seventy 
or  eighty  (two  to  one  Conservative),  and  as  many  had  taken 
their  seats  as  could,  at  a  long  table.  Her  Majesty  was  handed  in 
by  the  I,.ord  Chamberlain,  and,  bowing  to  us  all  round,  sat 
down,  saying,  "Your  Lordships"  (we  are  all  Lords  at  the  Coun- 
cil Board)  "will  be  seated."  She  then  unfolded  a  paper  and 
read  her  declaration,  which  you  will,  before  this  can  reach  you, 
have  seen  in  the  newspapers.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  with 
what  a  mixture  of  self-possession  and  feminine  delicacy  she 
read  the  paper.  Her  voice,  which  is  naturally  beautiful,  was 
clear  and  untroubled  ;  and  her  eye  was  bright  and  calm,  neither 
bold  nor  downcast,  but  firm  and  soft.  There  was  a  blush  on 
her  check  which  made  her  look  both  handsomer  and  more  in- 

•  (On  Iheoeosian  o[  Her  Majesty  announcing  her  inlenlioti  of  allying  heticlf 
In  mumee  wilh  Prince  Alheit.  The  Queen  in  her  'Joumdl'  tayi :  "The 
icavn  WM  full,  but  I  hardly  knew  who  was  Ihere.  .  .  I  fvll  my  handi  shiiok, 
tint  I  did  noi  make  one  mUlBkc.  I  fell  mure  happy  and  thankful  when  it  wa> 
atv,"    Th*  mimbei  of  Privy  C«ancilluts  pteieat  was  eighty-ihree;] 
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teresting  ;  and  certainly  she  did  look  as  interesting  and  as  hand- 
some as  any  young  lady  I  ever  saw. 

I  happened  to  stand  behind  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  chair, 
and  caught  her  eye  twice,  as  she  directed  it  towards  him,  which 
I  fancied  she  did  with  a  good-natured  interest 

After  the  Lord  President  had  asked  her  permission  to  pub- 
lish her  dccLiration,  she  bowed  consent,  handed  him  the  paper, 
rose,  bowed  all  round,  and  retired,  led  as  before  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  the  outer  room,  where  the  attendants,  who 
were  not  of  the  Council,  had  waited.  The  crowd,  which  was 
not  great  but  very  decent,  I  might  almost  say  respectable,  at 
the  palace  gate,  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  their  disapprobation  of 
the  Ministers  very  loudly.  Lord  John  and  Lord  Normanby, 
they  tell  me,  were  positively  hooted.  I  am  always  sorry  for 
anything  that  may  vex  Normanby,  whom  I  really  have  a  great 
regard  for,  and  I  dare  say  Lord  John  owed  the  disapprobation 
of  the  crowd  chiefly  to  those  parts  of  his  conduct  which  I  the 
most  approve.  Lord  Melbourne,  who  did  me  the  honour  of 
shaking  hands  with  me  like  an  old  friend,  seemed  to  me  to  look 
carnvorn^  and  on  the  whole  the  meeting  had  a  sombre  air. 

Give  Charles  my  best  regards,  and  believe  me  to  be,  my  dear 
Lady  Hardwicke,  Faithfully  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

The  Duke  of  JVeilingion  to  Mr,  Croker, 

Strathfieldsaye,  December  29th,  1839. 

Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

I  have  written  a  summons  to  members  and  all  the  Conserva- 
tive Peers  to  inform  them  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  of 
the  expediency  that  they  should  attend.  I  can  neither  do  nor 
say  any  more.  If  the  Government  have  any  sense,  they  will  so 
make  their  speech  as  that  an  amendment  to  the  address  in  an- 
swer to  it  cannot  be  proposed — at  least,  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
If  the  House  of  Lords  act  wisely,  they  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
attack  the  Government.  I  can  say  no  more.  Lord  Hertford, 
who  has,  or  ought  to  have,  this  summons  equally  with  others, 
must  be  the  best  judge  what  course  he  ought  to  take. 

As  soon  as  I  shall  be  informed,  or  can  in  anv  maner  learn 
anything  more,  I  will  write  to  Lord  Hertford. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


Si., 


o  the  King  of  Hamn'er.* 

Febiunry  17th,  1840. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  had  another — that  is  a  third — 

Uiack,  which  no  one  can  doubt  to  be  paralytic,  and  I  am  sorry 

J  have  to  add  that  it  has  been  mucli  the  most  severe  of  the 

l-Chrcc      It  happened  on  Thursday  afternoon.      His  grace  had 

■  been  paying  a  visit  to  Lady  Burghersh,  and  seemed  quite  as 

■  Well  as  usual,  and  he  mounted  his  horse  to  ride  away,  but  his 
Bjgruom  ubserxed  him  drop  the  reins,  and  alighted  and  ran  up  lo 
ftiim,  and.  giving  him  the  reins  again,  contrived  to  get  him 
r  home,  where  he  was  put  to  bed   speechless  and  paralysed  on 

one  side.  1  cannot,  however,  conceal  from  your  Majesty  my 
apprehension  that  the  Duke's  public  life  is  over.  Shaken  as  lie 
must  be  by  these  repeated  seuiiires,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  his 
existence,  even  if  it  were  physically  possible,  that  he  should  be 
exposed  to  the  worry  of  a  constant  attendance  and  active  direc- 
liuo  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  know  how  unwilling  he  will  be 
to  give  in,  but  I  am  sure  all  his  personal  friends  are  convinced 
that  the  day  of  retreat  is  arrived  ;  he  may  still,  if  he  will  spare 
himself,  give  us  for  a  few  years  perhaps,  the  assistance  of  his 
tinsels  and  countenance,  but  1  confess  I  do  not  wish  htm  to 

1  active  part. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  any  surmise  of  what  is  to  be  done  in 
ihc  House  of  Lords  to  supply  (not  to  fill — that  is  impossible) 
i  place  ;  my  own  idea  is  that  there  is  no  one  to  whom  less 
Ejection  can  be  made  as  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ihan 
\ord  Aberdeen.  He  wants  much  tljat  a  leader  ought,  in  these 
jtirocs,  to  possess,  but  I  think  he  would  be  the  most  generally 
icccpiablc,  and  the  safest  of  any  one  that  occurs  to  me. 

The  Ministry  had  a  majority  of  twenty-one  on  the  vote  of 
lonfideace.f  This  majority  is  probably  not  more  than  a  real 
lajority  of  fifteen  on  the  whole  house — some  people  think  not 
»vc  ten  or  twelve,  but  be  it  what  it  may,  it  fails  tiiem  on  indl- 
idual  questions  to  a  degree  of  which  even  their  former  defeats 
ifiord  no  parallel.  Siuce  that  vote  of  confidence  they  have 
Kcn  beaten  on  three  important  points ;  one  the  other  night,  on 

•  [ThU  ii  one  o(  ihc  few  IcUers  wriuen  hy  Mr.  Croker  ia  1840  vrhich  are  now 
D  be  discovered.] 
\  (A  mulioii  of  want  of  conliilcnce  in  ihc  Miputiy,  moTcd  by  Sir  J.  Varde 
,  Janiury  18th,  anil  debated  (or  lour  nighls ;  in  Lhc  end  the  motion  wai 
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llic  finance  of  the  year,  they  admitted  to  be  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence, and  they  lost  it — 182  to  172.  I  do  not  attach  any  very 
great  importance  to  a  m.ijority  of  ten  in  so  thin  a  House  ;  but  I 
believe  the  ministers  felt  it  deeply,  particularly  as  it  was  ac- 
companied by  the  failure  of  their  two  new  financiers — Baring 
and  Labouchere. 

We  have  had  for  many  weeks  a  report  that  when  the  mar- 
riage *  should  be  completed,  Lord  Melbourne  meant  to  retire, 
and  that  Lord  Lansdowne  would  also*  go.  That  rumour  has 
been  revived,  but  the  resignation  of  Lord  Lansdowne  obtains 
more  belief  ;  and  it  is  suspected  that  they  have  invited  Lord 
Brougham  to  join  them  as  President  of  the  Council.  I  think 
such  a  junction  hardly  possible,  but  there  are  some  small 
reasons  which  make  me  hesitate  in  disbelieving  it  altogether. 
1  rather  wish  it  may  take  place,  for  I  had  rather  see  Lord 
Brougham  exerting  his  talents  in  keeping  a  government  to- 
gether, than  in  pulling  it  to  pieces ;  for  in  doing  the  latter,  he 
mijrlit  carry  his  zeal  so  far,  or  rather  his  zeal  might  carry  him 
so  far,  that  he  might  pull  the  Monarchy  to  pieces  with  the  GcV' 
crnmcnt. 

The  King  of  Hanover  to  Mr,  Croker, 

Hanover,  March  8th,  184a 

My  df.ar  Sir, 
I  really  am  ashamed  at  not  having  been  able  sooner  to  reply 
to  your  kind  and  highly  interesting  letter ;  believe  me,  this 
omission  has  not  arisen  either  from  idleness  or  forgetfulness, 
but  honestly  it  has  been  out  of  my  power  ;  what  with  the  worry 
and  plaii^ue  I  have  had  on  account  of  the  Precedency  Question 
in  England,  whicli  seems  to  me  to  have  been  most  grossly  mis- 
managed at  last,  I  mean  not  what  was  done  by  the  Lords,  but 
afterwards,  and  how  such  able,  clever  men  as  Lyndhurst  and 
Wynford  can  have  given  the  opinion  they  have  done,  is  to  me 
really  unaccountable,  and  what  is  more,  unintelligible.  I  may 
be  deemed  very  presumptuous  to  pretend  to  offer  an  opinion  at 
variance  with  such  men,  but  the  fact  is,  though  no  lawyer  nor 
j)retending  to  that,  still  I  have  common  sense,  and  this  pointed 
out  to  me  that  the  opinion  they  had  given  must  have  been  given 
at  a  240  horse-power  rate,  and  thus  they  omitted  considering 
tivo   points;    first,  the  spirit  of   the  act  of  Henry  VII L,  and 

secondly,  that  the  Princes  of  the  blood  royal,  being  in  the  straight 
■  ■   ■■       ■  I  —  ■ 

•  [0£  the  Queen.] 


ULOGNE. 

line  wf  succession,  you  cannot  admit  that  a  Royal  Highness 
(N.  B.  0,  paper  one)  can  claim  precedency  to  those  born  so,  and 
I   Itius  de  jure ;  and  in  the  next  place,  I  have  been,  and  am  still 
'  most  eternally  on  the  watch  to  frustrate  all  the  machinations 
I  and  tricks  of  the  attorneys  in  the  country,  who,  knowing  they 
r  reduced  to  their  last  efforts,  are  moving  heaven  and 
I   earth  to  prevent  all  the  vacant  corporations  from  electing  mem- 
'  bers  for  the  General  States,  which  are  summoned  to  assemble 
I  here  on  the  19th  of  this  month.     However,  by  patience,  perse- 
verance, and  going  a  straight fonvard,  plain  line,  and  neither 
permitting  myself  or  any  belonging  to  me  to  manceuvre  or  do 
any  underhand  work,  I  have,  at  least,  so  far  succeeded,  that 
they  aJI  own  I  am  acting  'air  and  above  board,  and  they  trust 

Thank  God,  at  least  for  the  present  the  life  of  our  hero  has 
■  been  saved,  but  I  fear  his  whole  existence  must  be  very  preca- 
rious, and  two  such  dreadful  and  awful  attacks,  following  each 
uther  after  so  short  a  period,  must  have  shaken  his  constitution 
dreadfully;  and  it  is  really  a  shame  that  he  is  so  careless  of  ' 
his  health,  and  will  thus  expose  himself ;  he  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  his  life  is  a  public  one.  and  it  is  a  duly  he  owes  his 
country  and  his  party  not  to  strain  upon  it  as  he  seems  to  have 
done.  That  Aberdeen  is  to  lead,  seems  lo  me  to  be  the  best 
I  choice  they  could  make  considering  all  circumstances;  if  the 
I>uke  would  now  only  direct  the  general  plan  of  business,  and 
remain  quietly  at  Strath Geldsaye  till  after  Easter,  and  thus 
recruit  his  strength,  then  we  might  hope  that  his  valuable  life 
might  be  spared  us  still  some  years  to  come.  I  wonder  how  M. 
t  Guizot  will  succeed  in  England  ?  I  hear  Lord  Granville  is 
highly  delighted  at  Thiers  being  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
naturally,  as  he  is,  I  believe,  a  thorough  Republican. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Mr.  Croker  to  the  King  of  Ifaitover. 

Kensington  Palace,  Augusl  ajid,  1S40. 

I  have  been  in  P.aris,  whither  I  went  both  unexpectedly  and 

,  reluctantly  the  week  before  last,  and  stayed  only  six  days.  The 

I  fact  was  I  hat  poor  Lord  Hertford  thinks  very  111  of  himself,  and 

fancying  tJtat  we  might  never  again  see  each  other,  was  very 

aoxtous  that  I  should  accompany  him  as  far  as  1  could,  which 

I  did  10  Pontoinebleau,  where  I  left  him  this  day  week,  not  ia 
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much  better  spirits  but  really  in  mere  bodily  health  as  well  as  I 
have  seen  him  of  late. 

We  passed  through  Boulogne  the  day  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
^chauffourde*  It  detained  us  for  a  couple  of  hours,  as  they 
embargoed  the  post-horses  for  esiafettes^  but  the  whole  affair 
was  so  futile  and  ridiculous,  that  even  in  Boulogne  it  made  no 
effect  I  was  almost  inclined  to  think  that  Louis  Philippe  had 
encouraged  it,  by  way  of  anticipating  and  blunting  the  expected 
enthusiasm  on  the  arrival  of  Napoleon's  bones.  If  this  foolish 
man,  Louis  Buonaparte,  had  landed  with  the  bones,  he  would 
liave  made  a  different  kind  of  effect ;  as  it  is,  he  has  covered 
himself  with  ridicule,  and  the  great  name  of  Napoleon  has 
suffered  a  little  also. 

Your  Majesty  can  have  no  conception  of  the  absurdity  into 
which  all  classes  of  French  have  plunged  upon  the  Eastern 
Question.!  To  listen  to  the  talk  of  the  salons  and  caf^s,  there 
must  be  war  ;  and  for  what  object  ?  To  prevent  the  partition 
of  Turkey,  which  it  seems,  England  meditates.  England  insist- 
ing on  preserving  Syria  to  the  Porte,  and  France  insisting  on 
severing  it.  What  an  age  we  live  in,  when  such  nonsense  is 
talked  by  a  whole  people.  They  say  that  M.  Guizot,  who  went 
to  England  very  pacific,  is  returned  rather  warlike,  and  that  he 
says  that  he  found  M.  Thiers  calm  and  reasonable,  and  Louis 
Philippe  excited.  I  do  not  believe  this,  though  I  heard  it  from 
a  good  quarter  ;  if  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  it  is  only  that  Louis 
Philippe  tliinks  the  popular  sentiment  very  strong,  and  with  his 
usual  art  appears  to  fall  in  with  it ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  he, 
in  his  heart,  participates  in  this  folly  of  the  day.  I  am  sure  that 
M.  Guizot,  whom  I  saw  ten  days  ago,  before  we  went  to  France, 
was  as  rational  as  any  man  could  be  on  the  subject,  and  on  the 
whole  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  war,  on  any  existing  grounds, 
is  impossible.  I  hear  that  the  actual  state  of  the  case  is,  that 
the  English  Admiral  has  orders  to  give  effect  to  the  quadruple 
convention,   if  Mehemet  AH  does  not  accept  the  proposition 

*  [This  was  the  celebrated  landing  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  Boulogne,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  followers,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  August,  1840.  The  whole  business 
was  regarded  at  the  time  as  the  freak  of  a  lunatic,  and  one  of  the  pap)ers  described 
the  hero  of  the  exploit  as  "the  maniac,  Louis  Napoleon."] 

t  [This  resulted  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Acre,  in  the  month  of  September. 
England  acted  with  the  Sultan  against  the  rel>ellious  Pasha  of  Egypt,  but  France 
was  much  irritated,  and  at  one  time  it  was  l)elieved  that  she  would  attack  the 
Allied  fleet.  The  English  part  in  the  affair  was  managed  throughout  bj  Lord 
Psdmerston.] 


Ukdc  to  him,  and  which  it  was  supposed  might  reach  Alexandria 
lUL  liie  loth  of  August ;  the  English  co-operation  is  expected 
be,  first  a  blockade  of  the  coast,  which  would  starve  the 
plian  army  ;  secondly  the  transport  of  Turkish  troops  to 
flank,  or  even  the  rear  of  the  Egyptian  army  ;  and  thirdly, 
iipporting  them  by  our  own  artillery'  and  marioes,  and  20,000 
Itfind  of  arms  for  the  Syrian  insurgents — half  supplied  by  Aus- 
ria,  and  half  by  us  ;  and  then  the  question  is  whether  France 
rill  not  immediately  take  opposite  measures.  I  for  my  own 
wrl.  do  not  believe  that  any  definite  orders  are  yet  gone ;  nor 
)o  I  think  the  French  will  venture  to  take  any  directly  hostile 
WpS.  We  sliall  have  Mchemet  Ali's  answer  perhaps  within  the 
reek,  and  my  opinion  is  that  the  terms  are  so  fair  that  he  will 
Ccept  ;  in  which  cose  the  whole  matter  will  be  settled,  not, 
owcver,  without  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  French  ;  but  if 
lehemct  rejects  the  offer,  I  still  think  that  France  will  not  be 
I  mad  ns  to  interfere  by  actual  force. 

I  am  lold,  and  believe  tiiat  the  Duke  of  Wellington  approves 

le  course  of  the  Government ;  indeed  I  know  not  what  other 

>urse  could  have  been  adopted  without  giving  up  the  Sultan 

ito  the  tutelage  of  Russia.     Your  Majesty  will  be  glad  to  hear 

lat  the  Duke  is  better.     He  told  me  thai  he  had  never  been 

K>kcti  to  about  the  Canada  Bill  by  any  human  being,  and  that 

came  lo  the  House  of  Lords  without  the  sliglitest  indication 

{except  from  the  newspapers)  that  such  a  measure  was  in  exist- 

Ktirx.     Peel's  conduct  on  that  and  other  points  seems  strange  ; 

but  I  attribute  it  not  so  much  to  his  own  views  as  to  the  exi- 

geacicsof  the  Stanley  alliance— a  powerful  auxiliary — for  which, 

""  iwever,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  a  lai^e  price. 

We  hear,  and  can  easily  lieUeve  that  there  are  serious  differ- 
1  io  the  Cabinet  ;  and  I  was  told  to-day  that  Her  Royal 
mess  Princess  Sophia,  in  mentioning  the  fact  had  added  : 
lal  a  pity  it  is  lltat  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  will  interfere." 
koow  that  the  Duke  has  been  occasionally  consulted  on 
lie  questions,  but  I   can   hardly  think    that  he  intrrfercs  lo 
^e  Up  any  personal  squabbles  in  the  Cabinet.    The  Conscrva- 
party  is  very  much  dissatisfied  at  seeing,  or  fancying,  that 
r  leaders  do  not  wish  for  office,  but  1  think  they  mistake  tlic 
liter.     In  the  first  place,  I  don't  believe  that  ihey  (oiild  have 
in  ;  but  if  they  had,  could  tbcy  have  stayed  ?  and  should  wc 
bad  aniiilicr  edition  of  Peel's  unhappy  administration 
lago,  which  did  more  serious  injury  to  our  constitution 
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in  the  three  months  it  lasted,  than  the  Whigs  have  done  since 
the  Reform  Bill  ?  Individual  ambition  and  interests  will  natu- 
rally wish  to  come  into  office,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  country  I 
prefer  the  present  state  of  things,  as  that  in  which  the  least 
mischief  will  be  done  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
that  things  can  go  on  as  they  are,  and  I  fear  the  Conservatives 
will  be  soon  driven  to  take  office,  without,  I  think,  the  power 
of  executing  it  on  right  principles  ;  they  will  be  forced  to  pur- 
chase a  precarious  existence  by  disgraceful  and  dangerous 
compliances.  These  are  not,  I  know,  our  friend  Wetherell's 
opinions,  and  I  admit  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side,  but  in  the  choice  of  difficulties  I  should  prefer  the  present 
position,  uncomfortable  and  perilous  as  I  admit  it  to  be. 

J/r.  Crokcr  to  Mr,  George  Barrotv.* 

Montrcnil,  August  6th,  184CX 

My  dear  George, 

I  told  M.  Guizot  on  Monday,  that  I  expected  to  meet  an 
imeutCy  but  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  meet  it  so  early  as  this 
morning  at  Boulogne.  The  story  is  so  extravagant  that  I  am  al- 
most ashamed  to  tell  what  looks  so  like  a  fable  ;  but  I  will  relate 
to  you  what  I  heard,  and  give  you  my  authority. 

Our  avant  courrier  left  Calais  about  two  this  morning,  and 
was  to  order  horses  for  us,  but  on  his  arrival  at  Boulogne  about 
five,  he  found  the  town  in  commotion  ;  Louis  Buonaparte  had 
landed  on  the  shore  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  la  Colorme^  prob- 
ably near  the  little  port  of  Vimericux,  about  half-past  four 
A.M.,  with  about  sixty-five  followers,  including  a  brilliant  Uat- 
major ^  the  head  of  which  was  a  General,  said  to  be  Montholon 
(but  whose  description  does  not  agree  with  my  idea  of  Montho- 
lon). They  first  marched  on  the  upper  town,  and  attempted 
the  barracks,  but  the  troops  shut  the  gates  against  them  ;  they 
then  assaulted  a  corps  de  garde^  and  the  General  shot  a  voltigeur 
with  a  pistol ;  but  they  failed  here  too,  and  then  seemed  to  have 
given  up  the  attempt  very  pusillanimously,  and  to  have  has- 
tened to  retreat  to  their  vessels.  It  seems  that  these  were  a 
couple  of  small  vessels,  and  they  had  boats,  in  one  of  which 
Buonaparte  and  some  others  were  endeavoring  to  escape,  when, 
being  fired  at  from  the  shore,  the  boat  capsized  and  they  were 
all  swimming  for  their  lives  ;  some  are  supposed  to  be  lost,  but 
the  Prince,  as  they  call  Buonaparte,  was  picked  up  ;  meanwhile 

*  [Mr.  Croker*8  son-in-law,  afterwards  Sir  Geoige  Barrow.] 


ihc  boaU  of  la  Dottane  got  round  and  captured  the  whole  cxpe- 

ditinn.     Tis  said  that  one  of  the  larger  vessels  had  Vfiofine  ear- 

^riagfs  on  board,  and  some  arms  and  ammunition.     Our  courier 

pUys  thst  he  saw  Buonaparte,  the   General,  and  several  others 

libniught  up  and  lodged  in  the  jail  of  Buulogne,     During  several 

nbargo  was  laid  on  post-horses,  but  it  was  taken  off 

loui  one  P.M.,  and  we  passed  at  two,  with  as  litile  symptoms 

H  insurrection  as  you  can  imagine  ;  but  you  know  the  post 

onlyskirts  the  lower  town  ;  all  we  observed  was  thai  some 

induvrs  were  closed  with  their  shutters,  and  that  people  ran  to 

B  upper  windows  to  stare  at  us  as  wc  passed. 

The  common  people  and  a  mob  of  boys  were  ready  enough 

i(j  cry  Vivt  Napolion,  but  the  troops,  the  National  Guards,  and 

the  better  classes,  were  staunch. 

Sir  W.  Follctt  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Paris,  HStel  lies  Douvres,  Oclobcr  61I1,  1840. 
My  dear  Mr.  Croker, 
'  What  arc  you  thinking,  saying,  or  doing  about  the  war,  in 
England  ?    Matters  here  arc  really  assuming  a  very  serious  as- 
re  so  than,  judging  from  the  English  papers,  you 
n  have  any  conception  of  in  England. 

I  Ihc  first  place,  all  the  newspapers  of  all  parties,  Biiona- 
rtist,  Carlist,  Liberal,  Moderate,  are  unanimous  in  their  abuse 
i  England,  and  for  war.  The  Journal  des  Dubois  is  the  <)nly 
toper  thai  still  preserves  anything  like  a  moderate  tone  on  this 
ibjcct,  and  even  that  paper  does  not  venture  to  take  the  side 
[  peace,  ft  is  impossible  that  this  constant  excitement  of  the 
h-css  could  fail  to  produce  a  considerable  effect  upon  such  an 
iflanimable  people  as  the  French,  even  if  they  were  not  before 
tell  disposed  for  some  violent  course ;  and  I  hear  now  that  the 
■  party  in  the  country  and  in  the  army  is  gaining  such 
rcnglli,  that  the  Government  begin  to  be  afraid  they  have  not 
B  power  to  control  It.  The  Ministers,  I  was  told,  and  I  think 
I  something  like  authority,  are  in  the  greatest  perplexity 
A  distress ;  all  of  them,  even  M.  Thiers,  desire  to  avoid  war ; 
t  King  decidedly  opposed  to  it ;  yet  apprehensive  that  unless 
HMcthing  like  concession  is  made  by  England,  they  will  be 
xd  by  the  popular  cry  to  take  some  steps  that  must  lead  to 
ilitic&  I  understand  thai  they  have  come  to  the  dcicrmi- 
1  not  to  interfere  so  long  as  the  operations  of  the  allies 
>nGned  tu  Syria  ;  but  that  there  is  a  diflcrcnce  of  opinion 
B  the  puint  whether  they  shall  order  the  French  fleet  to  sail 
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to  Alexandria,  with  directions  to  protect  the  Pasha,  in  case  of 
any  attack  on  the  Egyptian  territories.  It  is  said  that  Thiers  is 
desirous  that  this  should  be  done,  but  that  the  King  will  not 
consent  to  it. 

I  presume  that  such  a  step  on  the  part  of  France  would  neces- 
sarily bring  on  a  European  war.  Thiers,  they  say,  tendered  his 
resignation  on  Sunday,  but  was  prevailed  on  by  the  King  to 
remain,  and  to  try  the  effect  of  another  overture  to  the  English 
Government  to  modify  the  treaty  so  far  as  to  preserve  Egypt  to 
Mehemet  Ali.  If  some  concession  be  not  made  to  France  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  msiy  be  the  consequence  in  the  present 
state  of  men's  minds  here,  but  in  the  meantime  what  is  thought 
of  this  treaty  in  England?  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  authority 
is  quoted  in  its  favour  ;  I  know  not  with  what  truth.  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  able  to  comprehend  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
but  I  cannot  help  doubting  both  the  policy  and  the  justice  of 
this  interference  by  force  in  the  dispute  between  Mehemet  Ali 
and  the  Porte.  If  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  had  united,  it  might 
have  been  justifiable  and  politic  as  being  a  sure  mode  of  pre- 
venting war ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  likely  to 
lead  to  war,  than  a  treaty  of  interference  between  some  of 
these  Powers,  while  the  one  most  likely  to  disturb  the  peace 
was  left  at  liberty  to  oppose  and  take  part  against  them,  if  it 
thought  fit  to  do  so.  No  one,  however,  seems  to  have  attacked 
Lord  Palmcrston  for  tliis  treaty,  and  therefore  I  suppose  I  am 
wrong  about  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  the  popu- 
lace here  is  perfectly  tranquil ;  no  incivility  of  any  sort  or  kind 
is  offered  to  the  English,  either  here  or  in  the  provinces ;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  even  now  that  with  the  shopkeepers  and 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  people,  a  war  with  England  would 
not  be  popular. 

We  saw  in  Galignani  yesterday  that  George  Giffard  ♦  had  been 
wounded  in  this  affair  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  His  mother  and 
Jane  f  arc,  of  course,  anxious  and  uneasy  about  it,  and  will  be 
so  until  we  have  the  real  truth  about  it  I  should  hope,  how- 
ever, from  the  way  it  is  mentioned  in  the  paper,  that  his  wound 
is   not  very  serious.     We   are  expecting  the  despatches  from 

England. 

■      —  ■^-^-^^■^^— ^— ^-^■^^■^i— ^^— ^.^ 

*  [A  ward  of  Mr.  Croker,  and  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Wm.  FoUctt,  now  (1884) 
Admiral  Sir  George  Giflard,  K.CB.] 

f  [Sir  Wm.  Follett  married  Miss  Giffard,  daughter  of  Sir  Ilardinge  Giffarc^ 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.] 


Wc  talk  of  leaving  t)iis  towards  the  end  of  this  week,  and  I 
hope  to  be   in   England   about  the   iSth.     All  unite  in  liind 
ve  lo   Mrs.  Croker  and  Nony,   and  believe   rae,  ever  most 
iiiccrcly, 

W.  FOLLETT. 

Mr-  Croier  to  I/rrd  Brougham.* 

Alvcrstoke,  ncnr  Gosport,  Oclob«r  3i5t,  1840. 
Flhanks  for  your  speculative  letter,  to  which  I  liave  neither 
^clllatilJn5  nor  facts  to   return,  except,  indeed,  the   facts  of 
5Bfo  great  three-deckers  lying  before  my  windows  waiting  for  a 
^nd  to  sail,  I  know  not  where,  but  assuredly  to  do  no  good  at 
1  equivalent  to  the  expense  and  scandal  of  such  uncotnrnun 
mainents.      A   few  days  will    tell    us  whether    the    French 
putics  representing  the   [people]  are  to  be  swayed  by  iheni 
or  the    Press,  and  whether  they  will  encourage  the  system  of 
ruining  our  respective  finances  in  these  hostile  demonstrations;. 
The  Eastern  Question   is  per  se  nothing.     It  matters  not  a  fig 
Kther  the  Sublime  Porte  spells  its  name  Mahmoud  or  Mc- 
met,  but  it  does  signify  a  great   deal  whether  the  European 
nrld  is  to  be  spending  its  money  and  irritating  its  temper  on 
fery  paltry  excuse  which   a  faction    may  create.     Formerly, 
1  are  well  aware,  no   Power  [increased]    its  peace  armament 
^tliout  notice  to  or  remonstrance  from  other  Powers,  and,  in 
,  they  [criticised]  each  other's  budgets  more  strictly  than 
if.   Joseph    Huaic  ever  did  ours  ;  and  this  foreign  jealousy 
ndcd  to  domestic  economy.     Our  peace,  I  grieve  to  say  al- 
ii our  whole  peace,  has  been  war  in  disguise.    The  words  of 
ice,  the  arts  and  expenditure  of  war — the  voice  of  Jacob  !  the 
inds  of  Esau  !     Where  is  this  to  end?     We  have  now  a  larger 
nd   more  expensive  fleet  and  army  than  we  used   to  have  in 
r  old-fashioned  wars,  and  the  system  that  was  to  control  the 
Klligcrent  propensity  of  kings,  turns  out  lo  be  more  extrava- 
LDI  than  anything  that  mere  kings  could  have  ventured  upon, 
ilk  God,  (  am  a  private  man.     Vou  all,  of  all   sides,  who 
Ltc  public  duties,  are  (or  at  least  I  should  feel  myself  to  be)  in 
C  miserable  plight  of  not  knowing  what  to  do  but  to  fear  and 
mblc.     Poor  Louis  Philippe  lives  the  life  of  a  [mad  dog  ?], 
a  will  soon,  I  fear,  suffer  the  death  of  that  general  object  of 

■  piwrc  were  scvcnl  wnnis  in  this  Uhct  wliJih  the  copyisl  was  nnobic  lo 
■nd  he  ihcreforc  lc(l  them  blank.  In  the  absence  of  the  originni,  the 
■  cmjccturBlly  filled  up  theac  blanks.] 
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every  m.in's  shot  Guizot  [is]  a  unit— a  nullity — Soult  ^plastrofu 
There  is  no  man  in  France  who  has  any  legitimate  authority  or 
commanding  influence  over  the  public  mind.  Our  Ministry  is 
a  company  of  second-rate  actors,  who  might  all  be  buried  in 
poor  Lord  Holland's  grave*  without  being  missed.  Ward  and 
W.  Viiliers,  and  Buller,  and  Bulwer  would  do  just  as  well,  and 
command  the  self-same  majorities.  The  Tories  have  more 
station  and  following,  but  not  enough  to  enable  them  to 
govern.  Yours  ever, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Mr,  Croker  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Dr,  Phillpotts). 

Gosport,  15,  Anglesea  Terrace^  October  6th,  184CX 

Mv  DEAR  Lord, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you,  as  the  most  likely  of  all  my 
friends  to  he  able  to  afford  me  the  information,  what  the  mean- 
ing is  of  a  paragraph  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's recent  Visitation  charge,  about  the  **  quantity  of  ser- 
vice "  required  by  the  Rubric  for  the  Lord's  day  ?  I  know  not 
what  rubric  specifies  "the  quantity  of  service"  for  the  Lord's 
day  ;  nor  have  I  ever  known  in  any  church  any  curtailment  of 
the  usual  quantity.  The  Archbishop  seems  to  say  that  the  Rubric 
requires  two  full  services  every  Sunday  (though  his  grace  says, 
I  know  not  why,  that  weekday  service  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
required),  and  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Litany,  and  on  Sunday  I  presume,  though  I  find  no 
rubric  fur  it,  the  Communion  Service,  or  a  part  of  it,  though 
for  the  division  of  that  service  I  find  no  rubric.  It  seems  to  me 
that  tlie  rubric  requires  three  services  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
not  two  as  liis  Grace  seems  to  say,  and  that  it  is  by  a  con- 
venient abridgement  of  labour  that  the  Morning  Service  is,  on 
tlie  Sunday  morning,  conjoined  to  the  Communion. 

I  confess  also  that  I  do  not  understand  what  his  Grace's  drift 
or  object  was.  Surely  this  whole  passage  (under  the  pressure, 
he  tells  us,  of  such  important  matters  as  were  pressing  for  notice) 
did  not  mean  that  there  should  be  morning  and  evening  service 
on  the  Sunday  ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  few,  and  these  few 
generally  excusable  exceptions,  and  probably  not  one  in  the 
diocese  of  Canterbury,  in  which  the  "  rights  of  the  parishioners" 
are  so  **  infringed"  on.  The  only  precise  object  I  can  collect 
from  the  whole  passage,  is  to  say  that  attention  to  the  Rubric 


*  [Lord  Holland  had  died  on  October  20th,  at  the  age  of  sixty-Beven.] 


I'cck  days  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected,  but  that  his 
race  submits  very  humbly  and  hesitatingly  whether  it  would 
aot  be  an  iafringeineiit  on  the  "rights  of  the  parishioners"  to 
"pridgc  the  Sunday  "complement ;"  and  he  further  ventures  to 
suggest  that  a  second  pulpit  discourse  would  be  rather  desir- 
able, which  if  not  contrary  to,  is  at  least  not  specified  by,  the 
rubric.  This,  then,  where  the  rubric  is  clear,  it  is  of  course  not 
to  be  followed,  but  something  that  it  does  not  require  is  recom- 
mended to  universal  adoption. 

Is  it  Hibernian  dullness  that  mystifies  all  this  to  my  mind?  or 
is  there  some  rubric  or  rule  not  printed  in  our  common  litur- 
gies ?  or,  finally,  has  his  Grace  some  esoteric  doctrine  on  the 
subject  which  has  not  yet  reached  the  laity  ?  Can  you,  my  dear 
lord,  enlighten  my  ignorance  ? 

Ever  very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  \V.  Croker. 

The  Biihop  of  Extter  la  Mr.  Croker. 

Siaffordshirc,  Himley  Hall,  October  aSth,  1S40. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 
Since  the  receipt  of  your  first  letter,  I  have  been  in  a  state  of 
incessant  occupation — I  might  almost  say  of  /o^imio/ion^GXcept 
the  lime  occupied  by  an  Ordination.     A  tour  of  Confirr 
has  filled  up  part  of  the  time — a  journey  hither,  on  the  bu; 
of  the  Dudley  Trust,  has  claimed  the  entire  ten  days. 

Without  my  books  I  cannot  write  as  accurately  as  I  wish  on 
the  subject  on  which  you  enquire. 

1  apprehend,  however,  that  you  are  quite  right  in  your  sup- 
tsition  that  the  Communion  Service  is  a  distinct  office  alto- 
ber,  and  was  wont  to  be  performed  at  a  separate  time  from 
icither  Morning  or  Evening  Prayer. 

I  apprehend,  too,  that  there  is  no  rule,  and  no  principle,  which 
connects  it  more  with  Morning  than  with  Evening  Prayer. 

On  Easter  Monday  or  Tuesday,  I  foi^et  which,  but  the  day 

in  which  the  Spital  Sermon  is  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor 

Christ  Church,  the  Communion  Service  (without  the  Sacra- 

,t)  is  performed  a/orte — i.e.,  neither  Morning  nor  Evening 

ycr  precedes  it. 

If  my  memory  does  not  fall  me,  this  is  also  the  case  at  Lam- 

;h,  when  the  Bishops  dine  with  the  Archbishop  as  a.  body. 

'n  public  days  the  Litany  is  the  service  performed ;  but  on  the 

Bishops'  day,  U  I  mistake  not,  it  is  the  Communion  Service. 
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As  an  excuse  for  my  uncertainty  on  the  point,  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  Bishops'  day  has  ordinarily  been  in  Easter  week,  when 
I  am  never  in  London.  It  is  now  altered,  but  I  know  not  that 
I  have  dined  on  that  occasion  more  than  once.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Litany  was  not  then  the  service,  and  am  almost  confi- 
dent that  the  Communion  was  the  service. 

Respecting  the  demand  of  a  second  sermon  from  every 
minister  on  every  Sunday,  though  the  recent  statute  empowers 
the  Bishop  to  make  it,  my  own  judgment  is  very  far  from  being 
that  it  ought  to  be  generally  made.  In  rural  parishes  especially, 
I  should  much  prefer  the  public  catechizing  of  the  children, 
with  an  effective  explanation  of  part  of  the  Catechism,  or  a 
familiar,  but  grave,  and  avowedly  or  manifestly  premeditated, 
though  not  written,  comment  on  one  of  the  Lessons  of  the  day 
— to  a  second  sermon.  In  truth,  the  more  we  elevate  the 
Liturgy,  the  intelligent  reading  of  Scripture,  or  the  different 
offices  of  the  Church  (the  Baptismal  and  Burial  Service  esjje- 
cially),  and  render  them  by  explanation  familiar  to  our  people, 
even  if  this  be  done  at  the  expense  of  what  is  cM^d  f  reaching^ 
the  better  in  my  opinion  it  will  be.  By  the  bye,  Hooker  calls  all 
these  things  preaching.  Yours  most  faithfully, 

H.  Exeter. 

The  following,  from  a  son  of  Mr.  Perceval,  was  evidently  in 
reply  to  a  request  from  Mr.  Croker  for  some  particulars  con- 
cerning the  early  life  of  his  old  chief. 

Mr,  Pcrcei^al  to  Mr,  Croker, 

Sunday,  September  6th,  184CX 

My  dear  Mr.  Croker, 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  furnish  you  with  accurate  in- 
formation upon  the  subject  on  which  you  have  kindly  referred 
to  me,  but  I  fear  I  have  not  much  to  say  that  will  be  available 
for  your  purpose. 

My  father  was  educated  at  Harrow  ;  he  was  pupil  to  Dr. 
Drury,  who  afterwards,  but  not  (I  believe)  during  my  father's 
time,  was  head  master.  Lord  Harrowby  and  Mathew  Monta- 
gue were  among  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  the  prize  books 
which  he  brought  away  from  Harrow,  and  a  number  of  old  ex- 
ercises of  his  which  I  have,  together  with  others  by  his  con- 
temporaries, bear  witness  that  he  gave  his  mind  to  the  studies 
of  that  place.  He  was  afterwards  a  fellow-commoner  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  .  His  private  tutor  was  Mathias^  author  of 


tlie'Putstiiis  of  Literature;'  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever 

baird  any  one  speak  of  his  studies  there,  one  way  ur  the  other. 

I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Pitt  first  saw  my  father  when  at  Caiii- 

,  upon   some  occasion  when  he,   Mr.   Pitt,  came  down 

icrc  after  he  had  ceased  to  reside  ;  that  they  met  at  a  supper, 

laod  that  Mr,  Pitt  was  very  much  struck  by  him.     This  anecdote 

Iitm  pretty  sure  I  hnd  from  Mr.  Ryder.     I  may  as  well  add  here 

what,  perhaps,  you  have  heard,  but  which  is  undoubtedly  true, 

t  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  went  to  Cght  Tierney,*  named  my  father 

Rto  Lord  Harron-by  iis  the  fittest  man  in  the  House  of  Commons 

t  take  bis  place.     These  facts  are,  I  am  afraid,  not  much  to 

B  point  as  direct  answers  to  your  questions,  though  they  have 

l^eneral  bearing  upon  the  enquiry  of  how  far  he  cultivated  or 

giected  his  talents  during  the  period  of  his  education.     I  have 

xn  many  years  ago  books  of  notes  and  extracts  belonging  to 

i  period,  and  to  the  early  part  of  liis  law  life,  which  bear  a 

meral  testimony  to  painstaking  and  diligence,  but  I  have  not 

D  accurate  a  recollection  of  them  as  I  could  wish,  to  enable  me 

1  bear  witness  as  to  the  direction  or  extent  of  his  reading.    He 

took  aa  honorary  degree  of  M.A, 

lie  never  wrote  anything  fAa/  finoit'  of  (except  a  very  short 
nphlct  on  part  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel)  that  was 
rt  written  in  the  way  of  business.  His  defence  of  the  Princess 
;  Wales  you  probably  have.  I  think  1  remember  hearing 
jord  Denman  on  the  Queens  trial,  characterize  it  as  one  of  the 
lost  beautiful  writings  in  the  English  language  ;  and  I  have 
rays  felt  that,  independent  of  the  skill,  and  discretion,  and 
Tiity,  and  boldness  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  the  case, 
the  letters,  as  mere  specimens  of  writing,  are  worthy  a  place 
among  (he  best  English  classics,  and  my  filial  vanity  has  often 
kMiged  for  n  legitimate  occasion  to  publish  them.  If  you  have 
:op)'  I  will  ask  my  mother  to  send  one  to  you,  which  I  am 
lire  she  will  do  with  great  pleasure. 

I  Besides  the  little  pamphlet  on  '  Prophecy,'  which  1  have  men- 
1  above,  I  have  heard  my  mother  speak  of  papers  in  the 
itUh  Crilit  upon  prophetical  subjects,  and  among  my  father's 

■  [On  May  ajlh,  1798,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  Bill  tor  [l,e  more  cHecIual  man- 
{  of  the  navf.  In  Ihe  conneuf  the  debate  high  words  passed  belweeti  him 
d  Ht.  Tlemcf,  which  ted  la  a  challenge  Itom  Tiernc<r  Ihe  next  day.  On  Son- 
V  the  S7lti  they  mel  on  Putney  Ilcttth  ;  two  shots  were  fired  with  no  cflecl.  and 
la  then  iolerfcred  and  put  a  slop  to  the  quarrel — Stanhope's '  Life  of 
a>,  voL  il  pp.  377—279.] 
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books  I  have  observed  more  marks  of  study  in  some  prophet- 
ical works  than  in  any  other ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  his 
steadfast  resistance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  was  very 
much  owing  to  his  mind  being  imbued  with  views  of  the 
Papacy  obtained  from  the  study  of  prophecy. 

1  am,  dear  Mr.  Croker, 

Yours  faithfully  and  affectionately, 

J.  W.  Perceval. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Strathfieldsaye,  December  31st,  184a 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  will  not  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  telling  you  with 
what  delight  I  have  perused  your  article  in  the  Qu4irterly  Review 
on  the  Foreign  Policy.* 

I  believe  that  there  are  few  persons  who  know  so  much  of 
what  is  called  the  Eastern  Affair  as  I  do,  even  of  Ministers,  and 
I  must  say  that  I  have  not  seen  any  statement  of  the  case  of  the 
countr}',  including  that  of  Ministers,  half  so  clear  or  strong  as 
you  liave  made  out. 

Thiers  has  not  a  leg  on  which  he  can  stand.  The  French  can 
only  sing  the  *  Marseillaise,'  and  talk  of  la perfidie  Anglaise, 

I  see  but  bad  accounts  of  Lord  Hertford.  It  is  said  that  he 
is  coming  home. 

Ever  yours,  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr,  Croker. 

Drayton  Manor,  Saturday.     [No  other  date.] 

Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

I  would  willingly  give  you,  if  I  could,  the  information  you 
want  as  to  the  date  of  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  ;  but  I  do 
not  very  well  recollect  the  speech.  I  think  it  could  not  be  a 
very  recent  one,  for  it  would  have  been  too  impudent  to  take 
credit  for  much  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  England 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

I  will  look,  however,  and  try  to  find  the  speech.  The  whole 
system  of  government  in  1830  was  condemned  because  there 
were  some  incendiary  fires,  and  because  the  mob  was  so  mad- 
dened by  the  three  glorious  days  and  the  praises  bestowed  uf)- 
on  them  by  such  men  as  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Denman, 


*  [In  No.  135,  December,  184a] 


that  it  bcramc  unwise  to  let  the  King  visit  the  Lord  Mayor  on 
.  a  November  ttiglit,  for  fear  miscliievous  people  might  provoke  a 
L disturbance,  from  which  innocent  ones  would  suffer. 

If  k'chad  been  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the 

[  country  as  to  let  8,000  or  9,000  men  march  upon  a  town,  without 

a  suspicion  that  such  a.  thing  was  possible,  and  had  then  shot 

dead  with  the  military  fifteen  or  twenty  rioters,  what  would  the 

Wbigs  have  said  of  such  culpable   negligence  ?  and  how  they 

I  would  have  inveighed  against  the  defective  principle  of  insti- 

[  lutioDS  with  which  great  masses  of  worliing  men  were  dissatis- 

1  fied  !     They  would  have  considered  a  rising  of  10,000  men  acon- 

I  elusive  proof  against  the  whole  constitution  of  Government, 

!■  assuming,  as  they  always  have  done  /;//  t/iey  were  in  poii'er,  tliat 

ry  turbulent  fellow  or  seditious  meeting  must  have  a  cause 

I  of  complaint /«//r  jiisiifjing  the  turbulence  or  sedition. 

A  day  or  two  before  we  went  to  Gopsall,  Lurd  Howe  received 

&  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Hon;  the  envelope  of  whitey  brown, 

I  irilli  aa  inscription,  "per  railroad."     lie   thought  it  one  of  a 

I  doi«D  letters  addressed  to  him  from  people  who  wanted  money, 

or  K  subscription,  or  the  permission  to  dedicate,  or  work  for  a 

J  bazaar,  or  anything  else  than  from  Queen  Adelaide,  and  was 

1  Tcry  nearly  throwing  it  into  the  grate.     However,  he  fortunate- 

]  ly  opened  the  envelope,  and  discovered  the  Utter  from  lite  Queen, 

announcing  to  Queen  Adelaide  her  intended  marriage,  addressed 

in  the  Queen's  own  hand  to  Queen  Adelaide,  and  written  in 

Yery  kind  and  affectionate  terms — as  full  of  love  as  Juliet. 

I  stippose  some  footboy  at  Windsor  Castle  had  enclosed  and 
directed  it  to  I.ord  Hinu. 

If  it  had  been  disregarded,  and  had  thus  remained  unan- 
swered, what  an  outcry  there  would  have  been  of  neglect,  in- 
tuit, and  so  forth — and  not  unjustly. 

Ever  affectionately  yours. 

My  dear  Croker, 

Robert  Peel. 
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Hook— Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales— The  Queen's  Attention  to  Business 
— Remarkable  Duels — Church  Music — The  Prime  Minister  in  Former  Times 
and  Now— Letter  from  Sir  R.  Peel- Visit  to  Windsor— Peel  on  the  "Vo- 
racity" for  Titles — The  **  Distinction  of  an  Unadorned  Name" — The  Trac- 
tarian  Movement — Mr.  J.  G.  Lockhart  on  the  Rich  and  the  Poor  in  England 
—Sir  R.  Peel  on  the  Price  of  Bread— Death  of  Lord  Hertford— His  latter 
Days — Mr.  Croker's  Account  of  Lord  Hertford's  Death — Suspicions  of  Lord 
Hertford's  Insanity — The  Missing  Packet  of  100,000  Fr. — Nicolas  Suisse — 
Probable  Nature  of  His  Duties — Mr.  Croker's  Prosecution  of  Suisse — Suisse 
Retaliates— Trial  and  Acquittal  of  Suisse — Letter  from  Lord  Hertford's  Son 
— The  Attacks  on  Mr.  Croker  by  Macaulay — Their  Manifest  Injustice — Mr. 

•        Croker's  Character  in  Private  Life — Slanders  Published  since  his  Death. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Croker's  letters 
for  these  two  years  is  missing.  Some  few  notes  of  a  private  or 
business  character  were  found  after  diligent  search,  but  com- 
paratively little  of  public  interest  was  left  relating  to  1841.  This 
is  the  more  unfortunate  from  the  fact  that  1841  was  a  year  of 
some  importance  in  politics  ;  the  Corn  Law  agitation  began  to 
show  signs  of  greater  vitality  than  heretofore,  the  Government 
had  become  unpopular,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  saw,  in  the  month 
^f  May,  that  the  moment  had  come  for  dealing  it  a  fatal  blow. 


He  brought  forward  a  direct  motion  of  want  of  confidence,  and 
11  was  carried,  on  the  4lh  of  June,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  ; 
the  defeated  Ministers  advised  a  dissolution,  and  tlie  new  elec- 
tions were  held  in  the  midst  of  great  excitenienL  The  famous 
-big  loaf  uid  the  little  loaf  made  their  appearance,  apparently 
ir  the  first  lime,  at  least  in  election  contests  ;  but  the  effect  pro- 
iced  was  not  so  great  as  had  been  expected,  even  Lord  John 
'Russell,  who  was  identified  with  the  big  loaf,  barely  escaping 
defciil  in  the  City  of  London.  Two  of  the  Whig  seats  were  lost. 
and  Lord  John  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  The  total  gain 
of  the  Tories  was  reckoned  at  eighty  votes  on  a  division. 

Lord  Melbourne  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  resign,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  called  upon  to  form  his  second  administra- 
tion. Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham  joined  him,  and  Mr. 
GUdstonc  accepted  office  as  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  aftenvards  becoming  President,  as  successor  to  Lord 
Ripoo.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  address  seeking  re-election  at 
Newark,  declared  that  the  British  fanner  might  rely  upon  two 
points:  "first,  that  adequate  protection  would  be  given  to 
;"  secondly,  "  that  protection  would  be  given  him  through 
le  means  of  the  sliding  scale,"  The  principle  of  the  Melbourne 
government,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  had  been  that  of  a 
fixed  duty  of  &s.  on  com  ;  and  the  question  of  a  total  repeal  of 
the  Cora  Laws  was  not  first  brought  forward  by  a  recognized 
either  side,  nor  by  Mr.  Cobden,  who  sat  for  Stock- 
idge,  but  by  Mr.  Villcrs,  whose  name  has  almost  slipped  out 
later  histories  of  the  Free  Trade  controversy. 
As  the  new  Parliament  did  not  meet  till  September,  1841,  no 
Mcp  could  be  taken  either  in  reference  to  this  or  any  other  ini- 
portaol  question  ;  but  during  the  winter  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween Protection  and  Free  Trade  was  continued  throughout  the 
country,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
in  endeavouring  to  devise  terms  of  settlement  which  might  be 
ssaistactory  alike  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes.* 

•  "The  poit  i^aeition  o(  Proteelion  and  Free  Trade  wa*  nt  no  lime  renlly  m 
(jondon  between  the  Coniervarive  and  Ihe  Ijbeni.1  parties."  Tlirse  tn  the 
mrd*  of  a  nrj  high  aulhority  in  the  Quartrrly  Xrvirto,  «oL  99,  p.  562. 
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As  soon  as  possible  after  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1842,  on 
the  9th  of  February,  he  brought  forward  propositions,  which 
comprehended  a  sliding  scale  varying  with  the  price  of  wheat, 
but  involving  also  a  substantial  diminution  of  the  duty.  Thus 
he  found  a  duty  of  2js.  Sd  on  com,  when  it  was  at  59^.  and 
under  60s,  the  quarter ;  he  proposed  to  make  it  13^.  At  50X. 
the  duty  was  36X.  Sd. ;  he  proposed  to  reduce  it  to  20s.  He 
laid  much  stress  upon  the  importance  of  deriving  the  "main 
sources  *'  of  the  supply  of  com  from  "  domestic  agriculture/' 
and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  England  would  ''  in  the  average 
of  years,"  be  able  to  produce  a  sufficiency  of  wheat  "for  its  own 
necessities."  It  is  needless  now  to  point  out  how  delusive  was 
this  hope.  England  does  not  grow  much  more  than  a  third  of 
the  quantity  of  wheat  which  it  requires  for  its  "  own  domestic 
necessities." 

Mr.  Cobden  protested  against  the  scheme,  which  merely  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  revision  of  the  Corn  Laws  of  1828,  as  "an  insult 
to  the  Government,"  and  Mr.  Villiers  brought  forward  his  mo- 
tion for  immediate  repeal.  But  there  were  only  90  votes  for 
Mr.  Villiers,  and  393  against  him,  while  a  proposal  to  make  an 
increase  in  the  duties,  proposed  by  the  Ministry,  encountered 
a  defeat  equally  decisive,  though  not  so  large.  The  Bill  was 
passed  trough  both  Houses  before  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  April. 

During  the  progress  of  the  debates,  Sir  Robert  and  Mr.  Cro- 
ker  were  in  frequent  correspondence,  but,  as  it  has  just  been 
stated,  none  of  Mr.  Croker's  letters  can  be  recovered.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1842,  after  Lord  John  Russell  had  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  Ministerial  measure,  condemning  the  principle  of  a 
sliding  scale.  Sir  Robert  Peel  addressed  the  following  to  Mr. 

Croker : — 

Whitehall,  February  21st,  1842. 

My  dear  Croker, 

The  debate  on  Villiers*  motion  has  been  hitherto  unexpect- 
edly flat.  I  attribute  this  to  two  causes  :  first,  the  failure  of 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  to  get  up  much  excitement,  ex- 
cepting in  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts ;  secondly,  to  the 
mistake  of  the  Corn  Law  Repealers  in  permitting  Lord  John 


cris, 
~     U 


w 

^^«* 


lusscll  to  invert  the  natural  order  of  proceedings,  and  take  the 
liscussion   on  his   motion,  wliich    (coupled  with  tiie  known 

intiments  and  with  the  speech  of  the  mover),  implied  a  duty 
com,  before    the    debate  on  the   question  whether   there 

lould  or  should  not  be  any  duty  whatever. 

The  Repealers  were  in  an  uneasy  position  during  the  whole 
the  first  debate,  and  they  could  only  relieve  themselves 
!rum  it  (as  Roebuck  did)  by  anticipating  the  discussion  on 
Iheir  own  motion. 

Our  measure  is  taken  very  well  upon  the  whole,  much  better 
tbiui  »ny  one  could,  h  priori,  have  anticipated. 

The  true  line  for  the  Quarterly  to  talte  is  to  dwell  upon  the 
enormous  difficulties  to  which  we  have  succeeded  ;  to  show  that 
the  Whigs  attempted  nothing  for  ihe  furtherance  of  tiie  princi- 
ples they  profess,  until  they  were  in  extremis,  and  then  they  did 
wtiat  they  could  to  embarrass.  They  were  hanged,  like  Chart- 
cris,  tor  offences  which  they  could  not  commit.  Either  they 
bad  in  1835,  6,  7,  and  8,  the  confidence  of  Parliament  and  the 
intry,  or  they  had  not.  If  they  had,  why  did  not  they  re- 
the  commercial,  legislative  and  financial  position  of  the 

luntry? 

If  ihey  had  not,  why  did  they  drag  on,  not  for  months,  but 
for  years,  a  miserable  existence,  powerless  for  any  good  pur- 
pose? 

What  excuse  have  they  to  offer  for  trying  their  miserable 
expedients  of  5  per  cent,  on  Custom  duties,  and  10  per  cent. 
on  Assessed  Taxes. 

Wlicn  ihcy  remitted  the  Post  Office  Revenue,  they  made  Par- 
liament promise  to  repair  the  deficiency,  if  there  were  one  ;  and 
the  promise  has  never  been  redeemed. 

Their  whole  financial  policy  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sen- 
tence. 

They  burned  the  candle  at  both  ends,  increasing  expenditure 
and  diminishing  revenue.  Their  policy  here  has  been  faithfully 
copied  in  India.  They  began  with  a  surplus  ;  they  ended  with 
a  frightful  deficiency. 

My  own  prii'ate  opinion  is  that  the  country  is  in  that  slate, 

lai  the  property  of  the  country  must  submit  to  taxation,  in  or- 
Icr  to  release  industry  and  the  millions  from  it ;  that  the  doing 
ty  and  with  a  good  grace,  will  be  a  cheap  purchase 
'of  future  security- 
Three  goad  appointments  in  the    English  Church,  indicating 
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the  sense  of  the  Government,  would  do  more  to  allay  the  fever 
of  Puseyism,  than  3,000  controversial  tracts  with  a  Chilliog^onh 
for  the  author  of  each  of  them. 

The  sense  of  the  Government  must  be  marked  in  favour  of 
that  which  is  reasonable  and  just ;  in  favour  of  Church  of 
England  Protestant  principles,  as  they  have  been  understood 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  the  n'a  media  between  Popery  and 
Dissent 

I  suppose  it  must  have  been  beautiful  weather  by  this  glimpse 
of  the  sun  which  I  sometimes  catch.  I  wish  they  would  give 
me  a  ten  hours'  bill  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

In  this  letter  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Prime  Minister  makes 
an  allusion  to  the  necessity  of  placing  a  tax  upon  property,  und 
this  idea  he  carried  out  in  his  Budget — introduced  on  the  nth 
of  March,  1842— by  proposing  a  tax  of  seven-pence  in  the 
pound  on  incomes  of  150/.  and  upwards,  limited  in  duration  to 
three  years,  with  the  power  reserved  of  extending  it  to  five 
years.  The  duties  on  various  articles  entering  into  British  man- 
ufactures were  reduced  ;  the  timber  duties  were  brought  down 
to  255.  a  load,  and  Canadian  timber  to  is.  a  load.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  still  dissatisfied  with  the  amended  tariff,  believing 
that  it  ought  to  be  carried  much  further  in  the  direction  of 
concession.  It  seems  to  be  evident,  indeed,  from  his  letters, 
that  his  mind  was  working  slowly  round  towards  moderate  free 
trade  principles,  although  it  is  equally  clear  from  the  support 
which  Mr.  Crokcr  consistently  extended  to  him  that  his  intimate 
friends  did  not  realise  the  truth.  In  September,  1842,  there 
appeared  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  RrviaVy  by  Mr.  Croker, 
vigorously  defending  the  whole  "  Policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel," 
including  the  income  tax.  But  it  was  assumed  that  the  tax 
could  and  would  be  remitted  at  the  end  of  three  or  five  years 
"without  any  derangement  of  other  interests."  Mr.  Croker 
was  disposed  to  regard  the  income  tax  as  in  the  "  nature  of  a 
temporary  advance,  made  by  wealthy  capitalists  to  relieve  and 
facilitate  certain  branches  of  industry,  which,  though  now  suf- 
fering, will  by  this  timely  assistance  be  enabled  to  recover  them- 
selves, and  to  repay  at  no  long  interval,  their  debt  to  the  gen- 


eml  fund,"     In  awonl,  Mr.  Cmkcr  still  retained  that  unbounded 

»ilh  in  Sir  Robert  Peel  wbich  has  been  shown  throughout  this 

fccorrespoodence,  from  the   early  days  of  Peel's  career,  when 

rcely  anybody  else  reposed  any  confidence  whatever  in  him. 

He  therefore  accepted    Peel's  own  views,  however  much  they 

my  at  times  have  startled  him.     As  for  the  belief  of  both  Peel 

land  Mr.  Croker  that  the  income  tax  could  easily  be  done  away 

■with  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  no  comments  can  be  necessary. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Whitehall,  July  371h.  (843. 

Mr  DEAR  Crokek, 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  difficulty  will  be  to  prove  that  we 
l-'kave  gone  far  enough  in  concession — that  is,  relaxation  of  pro- 
hlMllons  and    protections — not    that   we    have   gone   too    far. 
Something  effectual  must  be  done  to  revive,  and  revive  perma- 
nently, the  languishing  commerce  and  languishing  manufactur- 
5  industry  of  this  country. 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  are  closing  their  doors  upon 
ts. 
Look  at  the  state  of  society  in  this  country  ;  the  congregation 
'of  manufacturing  masses ;  the  amount  of  our  debt;  the  rapid 
resue  of  poor  rates  within  the  last  four  years,  which  will  soon, 
s  of  rates  in  aid,  extend  from  the  mixed  manufacturing 
l^istricts  to  the  rural  ones,  and  then  judge  whether  we  can  with 
■  safety  retrograde  in  manufactures. 

The  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  manufacture  fell 
iff  above  a  million  last  year,  compared  with  the  former.  Sevcn- 
rteen  millions  in  1840  ;  sixteen  millions  in  1841,  If  you  had  to 
'constitute  new  societies,  you  might  on  moral  and  social  grounds 
prefer  com  fields  to  cotton  factories ;  an  agricultural  to  a  man- 
ufacturing population.  But  our  lot  is  cast ;  we  cannot  change 
it  and  wc  cannot  recede.  The  tariff  dues  not  go  half  far 
enough  in  the  direction  in  which  it  does  go.  If  we  could  afford 
it,  wc  ought  to  take  off  the  duty  on  cotton  wool,  and  the  duty 
on  foreign  sheep's  wool. 

t  repeat  that  the  man  who  pays  /^i  181.  per  cent  on  his  in- 
come, may  make  that  saving  in  his  expenditure  in  consequence 
of  the  tariff. 

I  am  confident  of  it,  and  yet  in  the  same  brenih  I  say  to  the 
i^culttiri»ts,  Your  apprehensions  about  fat  pigs  and  fat  cattle 
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from  Hamburgh  are  absurd.     There  will  be  no  reduction  in  the 
price  of  meat  or  cattle  which  need  terrify  you. 

Where  is  the  inconsistency  of  this  ? 

I  never  said  to  the  consumer,  you  will  save  three  per  cent  a 
year  expenditure  by  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  meat.  I  said 
to  him,  and  said  most  truly:  By  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  tim- 
ber, of  coffee,  of  fish,  of  oil,  of  all  articles  of  furniture,  of  com,  of 
everything  in  short  which  you  consume,  there  will  be  a  saving 
of  three  per  cent  There  may  be  a  saving  of  id.  a  pound  in  the 
price  of  fresh  meat  (I  sincerely  hop>e  there  may).  There  will  be 
a  guarantee  that  meat  shall  not  be  at  an  extravagant  price  of  ten- 
pence  or  a  shilling  a  {>ound. 

Ham  and  bacon  will  be  reduced  in  price.  But  if  there  is  no 
reduction  in  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton,  the  calculation  of  3 
per  cent,  saving  in  exp)enditure  will  remain  unaffected. 

When  farmers  were  stupidly  selling  their  stock  at  30  per  cent, 
abatement,  and  were  whimpering  over  advertisements  offering 
fresh  meat  from  Hamburgh  at  3^.  a  pound,  which  meat  costs 
5^^.  in  the  Hamburgh  market,  I  said  the  alarm  is  groundless^ 
you,  the  farmers,  will  receive  no  such  injury  as  you  stand  in 
dread  of.  But  again  I  say,  where  is  the  delusion  or  inconsist- 
ency in  this  language,  compared  with  my  promise  of  general 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  ? 

I  have  made  no  abatement  in  the  Tariff  or  in  the  Corn  Law 
in  deference  to  repealers  of  the  Corn  Laws.  There  is  nothing 
I  have  profxised  which  is  not  in  conformity  with  my  own  con- 
victions. I  should  rather  say,  I  have  not  gone,  in  any  one  case» 
beyond  my  own  convictions  on  the  side  of  relaxation. 

Experience  will  prove  that  nothing  but  good  will  result  from 
the  extent  of  relaxation. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

The  Income  Tax  and  Tariff  Bills  were  passed  through  both 
houses  before  the  end  of  June,  but  the  prospects  of  the  Ministry 
were  darkened  by  the  distress  which  continued  to  increase 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. The  Free  Traders  began  to  talk  of  using  **  force  "  as  a 
"  remedy,"  and  bitter  attacks  were  made  in  all  directions  upon 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Some  of  the  conditions  in  this  grave  state  of 
affairs  are  touched  upon  in  the  next  letters^  and  Peel  expresses 
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Whitehall,  August  3rd,  1S43. 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  hardly  know  what  to  send  you  in  respect  of  the  tariff  and 
our  commercial  policy. 

Tliey  are  on  trial,  and  a  much  more  satisfactory  judgment 
will  be  formed  in  respect  to  them  from  facts  which  must  be 
known  a  short  time  hence,  tlian  from  A  priori  reasonings. 

I  have  taken  from  the  papers  of  iliis  day  the  enclosed  para- 
graphs. 

They  are  very  important  as  indications  of  improvement. 

Witliout  improvement  we  are  on  the  brink  of  convulsion,  or 
Bomething  very  like  it. 

For  thirty  weeks  in  succession,  not  less  than  10,000  human 
beings  on  the  average  have  been  supported  in  one  town — 
J'aiilfy — on  charity. 

Some  decisive  effort  was  necessary  to  terminate,  if  possible, 
such  a  state  of  tilings. 

The  new  Com  Law  has,  so  far  as  we  have  had  experience 
(hut  the  experience  is  too  short  to  enable  us  to  judge  satis- 
factorily), worked  well. 

There  has  been  a  weekly  import  of  foreign  com  since  it  passed, 
and  a  weekly  payment  of  duties  on  taking  out  the  foreign  corn 
for  home  consumption. 

The  trade,  foreign  and  retail,  has  been  steady  and  regular. 

The  duty  will  not  fall  below  eight  shillings,  and  very  probably 
wc  shall  receive  600,000/.  or  700,000/  of  revenue  during  the 
quarter  for  com. 

I  heard  a  great  com  merchant  make  a  bet  last  night  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  that,  before  the  ist  of  Novem- 
ber next,  the  weekly  average  of  wheal  would  be  so  low  as  forty- 
five  shillings  a  quarter. 

He  repeated  the  bet  once  made. 

Three  months  hence  we  shall  see  the  working  of  the  law,  the 
cHcct  on  the  American  market,  and  many  other  particulars 
which  will  determine  its  character  and  probable  permanent 
operation  and  tendencies. 

The  Anti-Corn  L.aw  League  determined,  as  soon  as  wc  had 
Vou  n.—i2 
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passed  our  financial  and  commercial  measures,  to  make  one 
desperate  effort  at  the  close  of  the  session  to  bully  us  into 
further  alteration  of  the  law. 

Hence  the  deputations  and  interviews ;  the  system  of  lectur- 
ing ;  the  gross  exaggerations ;  the  detail  of  individual  cases  of 
suffering ;  exhuming  buried  cows,  &c.  See  the  circular  of  the 
I  St  of  August :  the  observations  on  the  falling  off  of  the  receipts 
of  railroads  as  an  evidence  of  depression. 

We  must  make  this  country  a  cheap  country  for  living,  and 
thus  induce  parties  to  remain  and  settle  here. 

Enable  them  to  consume  more,  by  having  more  to  spend. 

The  argument  that  people  must  pay  more  for  the  articles  they 
consume  because  they  are  heavily  taxed,  is  absurd. 

If  you  have  to  pay  annually  sixty-four  shillings  a  quarter  for 
24,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  there  is  a  dead  loss  of  12,000,000/. 
sterling  annually. 

Comparing  the  expenditure  on  one  article  with  that  which 
would  be  requisite  were  wheat  at  fifty-four  shillings,  how  will 
that  12,000,000/.  be  employed?  In  consuming  more  barley, 
more  wheat,  more  articles  of  agricultural  produce.  It  is  a 
fallacy  to  urge  that  the  loss  falls  on  the  agriculturist  They 
too  are  consumers  ;  they  lose  almost  as  much  in  increased  poor 
rates  alone,  the  burden  of  which,  as  they  contend,  falls  almost 
exclusively  on  them,  as  they  gain  by  increased  price. 

Lower  the  price  of  wheat, — not  only  poor  rates,  but  the  cost 
of  everything  else  is  lowered 

We  do  not  push  this  argument  to  its  logical  consequences, 
namely,  that  wheat  should  be  at  thirty-five  shillings  instead  of 
fifty  or  fifty-four. 

We  take  into  account  vested  interests,  engaged  capital,  the 
importance  of  independent  supply,  the  social  benefits  of  flourish- 
ing agriculture,  &c. 

We  find  that  the  general  welfare  will  be  the  best  promoted 
by  a  fair  adjustment — by  allowing  the  legitimate  logical  de- 
ductions to  be  controlled  by  the  thousand  considerations  which 
enter  into  moral  and  political  questions,  and  which — as  friction 
and  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  disturb  your  mathematical 
conclusions — put  a  limit  to  the  practical  application  of  abstract 
reasoning. 

Ever,  most  affectionately, 


F 

I 


Corn  I-tnv. 

W*h!tchall,  Aug.  Slh,  1843. 
Mv    DEAK   CrOKER, 

Rcitd  pngt!  4S  of  the  enclosed.  Read  the  whole  speech  if  you 
can,  as  il  is  a  sort  of  profession  of  faith,  before  the  last  General 
Election,  and  out  of  office. 

Read  also  ray  speech  on  the  first  address,  after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  wlien  I  said  a  new  course  of  action  must  be 
adopted  by  the  Conscrvati\-e  party,  that  they  must  govern  — if 
they  did  go\'crn — on  principles  in  harmony  with  the  changes  in 
the  Legislature. 

Read  my  letter  to  the  electors  of  Tamwortli  before  the  General 
Election  of  1834-5,  """^  t^^  principles  which  I  then  avowed  on 
entering  office. 

Read  also  the  declarations  I  made  on  entering  office  in  August 
last  (1841),  and  my  declaration  that  I  would  scorn  to  hold  it  on 
ibe  condition  of  being  the  mere  oi^an  of  a  party,  or  an  iostru- 
mcnt  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  on  any  other  terms 
than  those  of  the  freest  latitude,  to  propose  what  I  deemed  best 
(or  the  public  interest. 

I  notice  the  returns  of  contract  prices  for  Greenwich,  of  meat, 
&C.  See  how  the  high  price  of  necessary  articles  tends  to  in- 
crease the  public  burdens. 

At  Leicester — they  had  a  subscription  forthc  relief  of  distress  ; 
tbcy  raised  about  ^1,700  :  they  have  just  invested  ^1,200  in  the 
funds  to  meet  future  demands,  finding  the  distress  greatly  exag- 
geimted.  Ever  most  faithfully, 

Robert  Peel. 

Whitehall,  August  13th,  1843. 
Mv   DKAR   CkQKER, 

Surely  you  have  got  answers  to  every  query  you  have  sent 
me  ?  Have  you  got  Gladstone's  detailed  answer  to  your  queries 
Itbout  copper  ore,  &c.?     1  sent  them  to  you  myself. 

The  best  ihingwe  have  done,  without  exception,  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  timber.  Il  is  confidently  reported  in  the 
City,  and  generally  believed,  that  1  have  greatly  over-estimated 
the  loss  to  the  revenue.  All  species  of  ship-building,  all  parties 
concerned  in  fisheries,  all  public  works — piers,  harbours,  and 
coffer-dams  ;  all  public  buildings,  all  repairs  of  farm-houses  will 
be  bene6ted  by  the  free  access  to  Baltic  timber. 

Landlords  with  farmhouses  out  of  repair  will  save  their  in- 
come-tax by  the  reduced  cost  of  timber  for  repairs. 
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I  hope  you  have  got  the  import  duty  report 

Hume  of  the  Customs  said,  and  said  justly,  "We  have  tlie 
command  of  coal  and  iron,  give  us  the  command  of  timber,  and 
we  have  every  natural  advantage."  See  the  evidence  about  our 
fisheries. 

Our  inability  to  enter  into  deep  sea  fishing  in  competition 
with  other  countries,  from  the  dearness  of  timber  and  the  con- 
sequent fragility  of  our  boats. 

I  was  told  the  other  day  that  the  estimated  saving  on  a  new 
Conservative  Club-house  that  is  to  be  built  at  the  bottom  of  St. 
James's  Street  is  2,000/.  from  the  reduced  cost  of  timber  alone. 

The  colonics  will  indeed  be  burdensome  to  us  if,  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  defending  them,  we  are  to  submit  to  enormous 
burdens  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  their  inferior  timber. 

Depend  upon  it,  it  admits  of  demonstration  that,  by  diverting 
capital  and  enterprise  from  the  steady  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture in  our  North  American  colonies  to  the  lottery  of  the 
timber  trade,  we  are  injuring  rather  than  benefiting  them. 

We  are  going  to  submit  the  timber-growers  at  home,  by  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  colonial  timber,  to  unlimited  competition 
with  colonial  growers.  This  for  the  first  time,  and  without  no- 
tice. It  would  be  absurd  if  the  colonial  growers  were  to  insist 
on  extravagant  protection  from  the  competition  of  foreign  grow- 
ers.    We  give  them  a  very  high  one. 

The  argument  in  respect  to  timber  is,  I  assure  you,  conclu- 
sive. There  is  no  one  article  that  contributes  so  much  to  com- 
fort and  social  improvement,  to  cheapness  of  production,  as  low 
price  of  timber. 

Sir  James  Graham,  who  was  Home  Secretary  in  Sir  Robert 
Peers  second  administration,  was  in  frequent  communication 
with  Mr.  Croker  on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  supplied  many 
of  the  facts  which  were  set  forth  in  an  article  on  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  Agitation,  published  in  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1842. 
This  article  reviewed  the  history  of  the  League  down  to  the 
date  of  its  appearance,  and  showed  that  the  leaders  had  spent 
90,000/.  in  1 841,  and  were  then  engaged  in  raising  another 
50,000/*  The  existence  of  such  associations  was  denounced  as 
"incompatible  either  with  the  internal  peace  and  the  commer- 

*  The  expenses  of  the  League,  as  it  has  since  been  authoritatively  stated, 
amovmted  to  about  i^ocoL  a  week. 


ith  "  the  safety  of  ihe 


[  Graham  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Home  OSicc,  Augiul  » 
Mv  DEiAR  Croker. 
Our  accouDts  are  better  to-day,  but  the  whole  state  of  society 
S  feverish  in   the  extreme  ;  and  it  is  a  social  insurrection  of  a 
rerj-  formidable  character,  and  well  organised  with  forethought 
and  ability. 

I  wish  we  could  get  at  the  authors.     I  by  no  means  despair 
of  arriving  at  this  great  object 
L  I  am  always  yours  very  truly, 

■  J.  R.  G.  Graham. 

K  Wbileball,  Seplembec  1st,  iSfl. 

My  DEAR  Croker, 
You  are  the  most  severe  of  critics,  if  you  are  not  well  satis- 
fied with  your  own  performance.     I  never  read  a  more  able  or 
satisfactory  article,  and  the  case  of  the  Government  cannot  be 
I  placed  on  stronger  or  safer  ground.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  statement 
«f  the  real  truth,  and  is  therefore  impregnable.     We  are  greatly 
bdcbted  to  you  for  this  able  and  complete  defence  of  our  policy. 
I  shall  remain  here  till  Saturday.     I  hope  on  that  day  to  go 
I  Cowes,  and  to  remain  there  till  the  following  Wednesday  ; 
t  my  movements  must  depend  on  reports  from  the  disturbed 
districts.     The  state  of  affairs  is  by  no  means  saiisfactorj-.    The 
rorkmen  are  sullen  and  discontented  ;  they  return  with  great 
reluctance  to  their  employments  ;  they  have  just  cause  of  com- 
Jtlaint  against  their  masters  ;  plunder  is  their  object,  and  plun- 
per  is  their  weapon  ;  and  a  slate  of  social  disorder  is  advancing 
irllh  fearful  rapidity,  for  which  legislation  can  supply  no  rem- 
edy, and  against  which  force  is  the  only  safeguard.     This  is  an 
unhappy  view  of  affairs,  but  it  is  the  truth,  , 

1  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  and  to  converse  with  you. 
~  I  am,  yours  sincerely. 

J.  R.  G.  Graham. 
Home  Office,  December  1st,  1S43. 

Mv  DEAR  Croker, 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  conclusion  of  your  grand  outline. 
pToii   have  extracted    the   marrow  from   the  dry   bones  with 
romlerful  skill,  and  1  anticipate  the  best  cSect  from  this  able 
nide. 
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If  I  might  advise,  I  should  change  the  commencement,  and 
begin  with  Lord  Kinnaird,  whose  happy  ignorance  of  any  inten- 
tion to  use  physical  force,  ^demonstrates  the  necessity  of  putting 
the  unwary  on  their  g^ard,  and  of  undeceiving  those  who  have 
been  wilfully  blind 

I  shall  send  you  to-morrow  some  further  useful  information. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  FL  G.  Graham. 

Hill  Street,  December  4tli,  1S42. 

My  dear  Croker, 

You  will  have  heard  from  Peel. 

He  is  anxious  that  the  last  paragraph  should  be  omitted,  and 
he  deprecates  the  admission  that  law  cannot  reach  these  pro- 
ceedings, as  also  the  threat  that  it  may  be  made  to  do  sa  He 
thinks  that  you  cannot  end  better  than  with  the  last  paragraph 
but  one,  which  I  praised  as  a  most  effective  summary  of  the 
whole  case  ;  and  on  reflection  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Peel's 
view  is  quite  right.  Confessions  of  impotence  excite  boldness  ; 
threats  of  rigour  beyond  the  law  provoke  extreme  violence  be- 
forehand, and  if  the  necessity  should  arise,  they  increase  the 
difficulty  of  legislation  by  the  resistance  which  has  been  organ- 
ised and  prepared  in  consequence  of  the  menace. 

The  broth  is  so  good  that  all  the  cooks  in  London  cannot 
now  spoil  it ;  and  as  it  is  a  question  of  omitting  a  paragraph 
and  not  writing  a  new  one,  I  more  readily  press  on  you  this 
suggestion.* 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  R.  G.  Graham. 

[Extract.] 

Hill  Street,  December  5th,  1842. 
My  confident  hope,  my  fervent  prayer,  is  this — that  7/r,  the 
faithful  friends  of  the  British  constitution  in  Church  and  State, 
may  be  enabled  boldly  to  do  our  duty  in  our  respective  condi- 
tions, and  that,  forgetting  all  past  dissension  and  angry  discord, 
we  may  join  heart  and  hand  in  the  defence  of  the  blessings  we 
still  enjoy,  and  of  the  form  of  government  which  the  League 

seeks  to  overthrow. 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  R.  G.  Graham. 

*  [The  suggestion  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Croker.] 


Sir  Jiadert  Put  lo  Mr.  Croker. 

f  Dniylon  Manor,  October  30lh,  1841. 

W       Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

F  These  articles  in  die  Prrue  surprise  me  from  the  ability  with 
which  they  are  written,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
detail  which  they  evince.  I  am  very  anxious,  as  you  justly  sup- 
pose, on  the  subjects  to  which  your  letter*  refers,  but  chiefly 
anxious  on  account  of  dangers  approaching  from  an  opposite 
quarter  than  that  in  which  you  arc  looking  out  for  them. 

Tell  me  what  we  are  to  do  with  the  population  of  a  town  cir- 
cumstanced like  Paisley,  The  case  of  Paisley  may  be  the  most 
grievous  one,  but  there  are  many  not  very  dissimilar. 

For  the  last^cur,  there  have  been  supported  in  that  one  town 
oi  Paisley,  (and  necessarily  supported,  unless  you  choose  to  run 
the  risk  of  wholesale  death  from  famine — or  a  frightful  outbreak 
and  desperate  attack  upon  property,}  9.000  persons,  on  a  weekly 
average  throughout  the  year,  by  charity,  exclusive  of  Poor  Rate. 
There  has  been  an  expenditure  of  500/.  a  week,  from  voluntary, 
or  rather  forced,  contributions. 

This  is  agrarian  law.  The  question  asked  in  my  letter  from 
Paisley  to-day  is.  What  is  to  be  done  for  the  winter  ? 

Look  at  the  Malt  Duty  ;  look  at  the  Sugar  Duty  for  the  last 
year. 

The  danger  is  not  low  price  from  the  tariff,  but  low  price  from 
the  inability  to  consume — from  the  poor  man  giving  up  his  pint 
of  beer,  and  the  man  in  middling  station  giving  up  his  joint  of 
meat. 

Rest  assured  of  this,  that  landed  property  would  not  be  safe 
during  this  next  winter,  with  the  prices  of  the  last  four  years, 
and  even  if  it  were  safe,  it  would  not  be  profitable  very  long. 

Poor  Rate,  rates  in  aid,  diminished  consumption,  would  soon 
reduce  the  temporary  gain  of  a  nominal  high  price. 

The  long  depression  of  trade  ;  the  diminished  consumption 
of  articles  of  first  necessity;  the  state  of  the  manufacturing 
population  ;  the  instant  supply  by  means  of  machinery  of  any 
occasional  increased  demand  fpr  manufactured  goods  ;  ihc  ten- 
dency of  reduced  prices  to  sharpen  the  wits  uf  the  m.ister  manu- 
facturer, and  to  ui^e  him  on  in  the  improvement  of  his  machin- 
ery 1  the  double  eSect  on  manual  labour  and  the  w.'^cs  of  man- 
,  ual  labour — first,  of  this  reduction  in  price,  and  secondly,  of  the 

■  [No  letter  to  be  fauod.] 
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attempt  to  counteract  it  by  improvement  in  machinery ;  the  ad- 
dition that  each  day  makes  of  two  thousand  hands  to  the  unem- 
ployed hands  of  the  day  before.  These  are  the  things  about 
which  I  am  more  anxious  than  about  the  cattle  from  Vigo,  or 
the  price  of  pork.  Go  to  the  Lothians,  and  see  what  skill  and 
industry  can  do  there  in  the  improved  culture  of  the  earth.  The 
same  things  may  be  done  here,  and  must  be  done  here.  If  people 
will  grow  more  weeds  than  corn,  they  cannot  prosper,  but  there 
is  a  remedy  for  this  by  following  the  example  of  those  who  con- 
trive to  grow  corn  instead  of  weeds,  and  who  have  found  out 
that  cattle  half-frozen  to  death  by  cold,  will  not  fatten  so  fast  as 
those  that  are  kept  warm  ;  but  where  is  the  remedy  for  the  other 
evils. 

Whether  low  prices  will  be  an  effectual  one  I  cannot  foretelL 
But  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  they  will  be  aggravated  to  a  frightful 
and  unbearable  extent  by  continued  high  prices 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

Whitehmll,  December  41)1,  1S42. 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  think  this  is  excellent* 

But  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  have  overwhelmed  Lord  Kin- 
naird  with  ridicule  for  his  letter  complaining  of  the  tariff  for 
having  reduced  prices.  Do  read  it  with  this  view.  His  lamenta- 
tions over  his  ''  lot  of  Highland  wethers  which  will  not  pay  the 
summer's  keep.** 

This  fellow  complains  of  hay  being  reduced  from  ix.  2d,  to  9^.  a 
stone. 

Above  all  read  this,  and  flesh  and  blood  will  surely  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  an  addition  to  your  article,  to  an  embalmment 
of  Lord  Kinnaird's  letter. 

Hut  what  is  the  state  of  the  linen  trade  in  Dundee  ? 

Somewhat  better,  but  only  because  there  has  been  a  demand 
for  sacks  on  account  of  the  abundant  harvest 

Show  that  if  you  touch  these  aristocratic  leaguers  by  reduc- 
ing the  price  of  provisions,  and  ^ake  them  lose  14J.  on  their 
lot  of  wethers,  they  are  just  as  clamorous  as  if  you  were  ex- 
tracting their  heart's  blood. 

When  the  Anti-Corn  Law  manufacturer  scents  from  afar  a 

*  [Referring  to  a  proof  of  the  article  above  referred  to^  on  the  Anti-Com  Lsw 
agitation.] 


TH-KASr   BOUNDARY  QUESTION.  iS? 

nluctioD  of  ibe  price  of  com  he  reduces  his  wages,  ajid  the 
.i-C«m  Law  lord  abuses  the  tariS  (or  reducing  the  price  of 
Ever  afleciioQatelv"  yours, 
R.  P. 


S  stil)  another  difBcttlt  and  intricate  public  question 
I  which  Mr.  Croker  wrote  much  at  this  period,  and  that 
>  the  famous   Nurth-East  Boundary  question,  which  more 
I  once  had  threatened  to  bring  about  a  war  between  Eng- 
i  and  the  United  Stales.     The  dispute  chiefly  aSecled  the 
terests  of  tfie  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  a  part  of  Canada  on  the  other,     ft  had  been  car- 
ried on  at  various  times,  and  under  various  forms,  ever  since 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
by  Great  Britain  under  the  Treaty  of  1783.     The  loose  nomen- 
clature adopted  in  that  Treaty,  in  the   attempt  to  define  the 
^^KJundaries  of  the  United  States  and  British   possessions,  was 
^■^K  cause  of  all  the  subsequent   bickerings  and  angry  feeling. 
^KTbc  "  north-west  angle  "  of  Nova  Scotia  was  referred  to,  but 
^^Ihere  was  ample  room  for  endless  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  K'lU  the  north-west  angle;  the  "high!-nnds"  which  divide 
certain  rivers  were  mentioned,  but  no  one  could  decide  where 
they  were.     In   1833  the  arbitration  of  the   King   of  Holland 
was  sought,  and  the  decision — as  usual  in  foreign  arbitrations 
— went  much  against  England.     About  twO'lhirds  of  the  dis- 
puted tcrritorj-  were  given  to  the  United  States.     Vet  England 
would  have  considered  herself  bound  by  the  award,  had  not 
the  United  States  rejected  it.     The  people  of  Maine  thought 
lat  as  so  much  had  been  conceded  to  them,  they  might,  by 
Hint  of  pertinacity,  obtain  the  whole,  and  therefore  the  compro- 
tatse   was  refused.     More    years   elapsed,  and   gradually   the 
lushed  out  their   settlements  to  the  very  verge  of 
|lo   debatcable  country,  the    British    colonists    threatened  re- 
risals,  and  the  dispute  once  more  became  dangerous.     At  last, 
1  1842.  Lord  Ashburton  was  requested  to  go  to  Washington, 
r  the  purpose  of  making  a  new  Treaty,  and  he  succeeded  in 
S  mission,  so  far  as  signing  a  Treaty  was  concerned  ;  but  to 
■lis  hour  the  people  on  the  Canadian  side  consider   that  Lord 
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Ashburton  permitted  himself  to  be  duped,  and  that  their  in- 
terests were  in  consequence  mercilessly  sacrificed.  There  were 
stories  of  spurious  maps  and  false  boundary  lines,  and  for  maDj 
years  there  was  a  large  party  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the 
colonics,  in  which  the  deepest  anger  could  be  stirred  by  the 
mere  mention  of  the ''  Ashburton  capitulation.*'  To  Mr.  Croker, 
however,  the  new  Treaty  appeared  a  reasonable  and  fair  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  and  he  defended  it  with  the  zeal  which 
never  failed  to  animate  him  when  he  believed  that  he  was  right 
Seven-twelfths  of  the  territory  were  given  to  the  United  States^ 
and  the  remaining  five-twelfths  to  Great  Britain. 

The  story  of  the  map  appeared  in  a  score  of  different  shapes 
at  the  time,  and  in  itself  it  was  very  curious.  Before  Lord 
Ashburton  arrived  at  Washington,  a  map  of  the  whole  region 
in  dispute  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  at  Paris,  and 
upon  this  map  Benjamin  Franklin  had  marked  with  ''a  strong 
red  line  "  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  as  fixed  by  the 
Treaty  of  1783.  This  line  indicated  precisely  the  boundary 
originally  claimed  by  Great  Britain — running  south  of  the  St 
John's  River,  and  between  its  hea(}  waters  and  those  of  the 
Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec.  It  gave  all  the  "no man's  land** 
to  (Jreat  Britain.  "It  is  evident,**  wrote  Mr.  Sparks,  "that  the 
line,  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Canadian  highlands,  is  intended 
to  exclude  all  the  waters  running  into  the  St  John's."  The 
difference  to  the  colonies  was  immense ;  but  the  American 
negotiators  kept  the  map  under  lock  and  key,  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton was  not  allowed  to  see  either  that  or  Mr.  Jared  Sparks's 
letter.  The  Americans  yielded  a  little  of  their  claims,  and  thus 
got  the  credit  with  the  public  of  acting  with  generosity;  Great 
Britain  thought  she  had  made  a  good  bargain  by  surrendering 
seven-twelfths  of  the  territories  which  she  would  have  obtained 
had  the  map  been  produced.  When  the  facts  became  known 
in  England,  it  did  not  tend  to  increase  the  public  satisfaction 
with  the  Ashburton  Treaty  ;  and  .as  to  the  feeling  stirred  up  in 
Canada,  readers  of  Judge  Ilaliburton's  works  may  still  be  able 
to  form  some  faint  idea  of  it,  although  he  dealt  with  the  subject 
only  from  the  light  and  humorous  point  of  view.     Even  now  it 
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■Duld  be  hard  to  persuade  an  old  PmvincinI  that  Elie  Ashbur- 
kn  Trciity  was  not  one  of  the  most  unjust  agreements  ever 
biicrcd  into  between  two  great  powers. 

I  Th«  British  Government,  it  must  be  added,  caused  a  search 
Id  be  instituted  at  Paris  for  Franklin's  map.  Strange  to  say, 
bo/  nap  was  not  found,  but  another  was,  on  which  a  thick  red 
bne  bad  been  traced,  giving  all  the  disputed  territory  to  rhe 
pjnited  States.  This  was,  indeed,  an  "extraordinary  coinci- 
dence," and  to  this  day  it  has  never  been  explained. 
I  This  brief  summary  of  the  question  may  be  necessary  to 
Bmkc  clear  to  some  readers  certain  portions  of  the  following 
BDmspoDd  en  ce. 
I  Mr.  Gouiburn  *  to  Mr.  Croker. 

I  Albemarle  SlrEcL      (Monday  Morning.)     pAfithonl  date.] 

L        Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

I  On  looking  over  my  Parliamentary  papers  I  do  not  find  that 
■K  ever  printed  the  statements  submitted  by  England  and 
■Lroerica  respectively  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  yet  I 
nnve  a  recollection  of  having  seen  them.  They  were  probably 
Brinted  in  the  Foreign  Office.  If  I  can  find  out  I  will  let  you 
■now  more  precisely. 

I  The  dlfficuliy  In  the  way  of  our  view  of  the  North  American 
Boundary,  is  undoubtedly  the  definition  of  the  north-west  angle 
pi  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  made  by  the  Commissioners  under 
■he  Convention  with  America  of  1794.  That  point,  in  conse- 
Bucnce  of  taking  the  wrong  branch  of  the  St.  Croix  as  our 
Iruide,  was  Itxed  too  far  to  the  eastward.  It  is  a  serious  ques- 
Bon  whether  after  the  Convention  of  1794  we  are  at  liberty  to 
Kbange  that  point  1  am  not  satisfied  with  the  reasons  given 
By  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Fetherstonhaugh  in  favour  of  doing  so. 
But  after  carefully  reading  the  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
BDd  the  Convention  of  1 794,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion 
pbat  the  words  of  the  former  imply  the  previous  settlement  of 
■be  rwrth-westcm  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  therefore  view  it 
pt  a  matter  no  longer  in  dispute.  But  this  is  a  hasty  opinion. 
By  which  I  should  not  wish  to  be  definitively  bound.  It  is, 
kwever,  as  you  observe,  the  really  pinching  part  of  our  case. 
\  Yours  ever,  my  dear  Croker,  most  affectionately, 

I  Hbnry  G0ULBt;ttN. 


*  [At  this  lime  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqoei.] 
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Albemarle  Street     (Friday.)     [Without  date.] 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  a  very  satisfactory  answer  to 
your  inquiries,  but  such  as  I  can  give  you  shall  have.  The 
Treaty  of  1783  undoubtedly  speaks  loosely  as  to  the  north-west 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  it  does  so  because  both  parties  to 
that  Treaty  conceived  that  there  was  a  distinct  line  of  highlands 
running  cast  and  west,  and  when  they  talked  of  ''an  angle 
formed  by  a  line  to  the  highlands  and  along  the  said  highlands," 
they  meant  that  a  line  drawn  as  described  would  make  an  angle 
at  the  intersection  of  the  due  north  line  and  the  said  highlands, 
which  angle  would  be  taken  as  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  Plenipotentiaries  wished  to  fix  what  was  before 
doubtful,  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  they  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  where  the  due  north  line  intersected 
the  supposed  highlands. 

The  statements  submitted  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  on 
behalf  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  were  never  laid 
either  before  Parliament  or  Congress,  and  are  therefore  only  to 
be  got  from  the  Foreign  Office,  where  I  have  no  access.  I  asked 
Palmerston,  whom  I  met  incidentally,  why  they  had  been  kept 
back  from  Parliament,  and  he  answered  that  he  thought  of  pre- 
senting them,  but  as  in  some  parts  they  appeared  to  take  a 
ground  different  from  that  subsequently  taken,  he  had  thought 
better  of  it. 

I  cannot  find  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  who  settled  the 
source  of  the  St.  Croix  wrong.  In  those  days  papers  were  not 
profusely  lavished  on  Parliament,  and  nothing  is  to  be  found  in 
our  Journals  or  papers  respecting  their  decision. 

Yours  ever,  my  de.ir  Croker,  most  truly, 

Henry  Goulburn. 

Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr,  Croker,     Extract 

The  Grange,  November  25th,  1843. 

Upon  the  defence  of  my  treaty  1  am  very  stout  and  fearless, 
and  they  who  do  not  like  it  may  kill  the  next  Hotspur  themselves. 
It  is  a  subject  upon  which  little  enthusiasm  can  be  expected. 
The  truth  is  that  our  cousin  Jonathan  is  an  offensive,  arrogant 
fellow  in  his  manner,  and  is  well  represented  in  the  swagger  of 
the  enclosed  speech.  By  nearly  all  our  people  he  is  therefore 
hated,  and  a  treaty  of  conciliation  with  such  a  fellow,  however 
considered  by  prudence  or  policy  to  be  necessary,  can  in  no 
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very   popular  with   the   multitude.      Even   my  own 
I  roasters  who  employed  me  are  somewhat  afraid  of 
^  too  much  satisfaction  with  what  they  do  not  hesitate 
Appro\-c. 

^ving  Maine  and  its  bouDdaries  for  the  county  of  Hamp- 
,  I  congratulate  j-ou  on  having  pitched  yuur  tent  there.  I 
C  say  your  little  farm  is  worth  the  whole  pine  swamp  I  have 
a  discussing.  If  you  thiok  well  of  your  purchase  do  not  let 
■  treaty  linger,  but  strike  nt  once  and  put  it  in  black  and 
bite  At  the  present  price  of  stock  there  should  be  an  abiin- 
o(  purchasers  of  land  at  the  rate  you  mention.  I  fear  we 
I  not  get  to  Bay  House*  this  autumn.  Stewart  writes  that 
ain  beats  in  worse  than  ever,  and  I  have  written  to  Burton 
r  that  he  should  understand  these  miseries,  but  if  there  is 
ire  for  ihem  I  roust  pull  the  house  down.  If  I  did  not 
Jte  to  myself  a  rule  never  to  lose  my  temper  about  anything, 
s  would  much  provoke  me.  I  suppose  we  shall  therefore  be 
s  here,  and  by-and-by  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  when  you 
s  in  demand,  if  that  ever  happens.  At  the  present  mo- 
at I  am  suffering  the  torment  of  sitting  for  my  picture  to  a 
y  clever  American  artist,  for  my  co-capituiator  Daniel  Web- 
far.  We  agreed  to  exchange  phizzes  with  the  ratified  treaties. 
Ever  my  dear  Croker,  yours, 

A. 
Tiie  Earl  </  Aberdeen  \  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Ury  House,  February  l^lh,  1S43. 
Mv  DEAR  Croker, 
I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  before,  and  I  suppose  it  is  now 
too  late  to  do  so,  but  I  will  answer  your  question  at  a  venture, 
although  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  talking  the  matter 
r  with  you  at  Peel's  to-morrow. 

.  Vour  first  question  is  the  Dutch  award.  I  answer  that  it 
•  an  honest  judgment  It  was  unfavourable  to  us,  but  it 
xreeded  on  the  principle  on  which  almost  all  arbitrations  are 
tducted,  viz.,  that  of  mutual  concession.  The  territory  in 
e  was  not  x-cry  unequally  divided  between  us.  So  far  from 
B  decision  of  the  King  being  fairly  attributable  to  any  feel- 
s  of  resentment,  in  consequence  of  our  political  conduct  in 
t  Netherlands,  the  Americans  rejected  it  because  be  was  so 

"  [At  Alietslukc      "Bunnn"  was  Decimiii  BucIdd,  Ihc  archllecl.] 
(  [Ai  Uut  lime  Fureign  SettcUry.] 
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notoriously  under  our  influence,  and  because  he  had  lost  Us 

independence  with  the  loss  of  Belgium. 

2.  You  next  inquire  about  Livingston's  proposaL*  Falmeis- 
ton  delayed  to  notice  it  for  eight  or  nine  months,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  for  no  particular  reason  at  all  This  is  the  opinion 
in  the  office. 

When  he  did  reject  it,  he  gave  a  very  bad  reason  for  doins^ 
su),  when  he  required  the  previous  assent  of  Maine.  This  was 
the  business  of  the  Central  Government,  and  not  ours.  If  we 
IkuI  the  Government  at  Washington  committed  to  the  principle, 
this  (|uarrel  with  the  State  of  Maine  w*asof  no  consequence  to 
us  ;  and,  indeed,  ought  rather  to  have  been  encouraged. 

But  I  do  not  think  Palmerston  was  so  very  wrong  in  reject- 
ing Livingston's  proposal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
liave  carried  liis  N.  W.  line  across  the  Sl  John's  until  he  found 
the  lii&^lihuids,  which,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  the 
Treaty,  could  only  be  to  tlie  north  of  the  St.  John.  No  doubt, 
had  lie  iliver)i<:ed  from  the  due  north  line,  he  would  have  found 
hi]L*:lilands  to  the  south  of  the  St.  John  ;  but  he  would  have  said 
that  these  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  dividing 
waters,  &c..  &c. 

Asliburton  was  not  instructed  to  renew  Livingston's  pro- 
]>itsal  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  to  give  no  encouragement  to  it,  if 
it  should  l)c  ri'pruducecL 

3.  Vou  must  know  by  this  time  why  I  expressed  myself 
j^icatly  dissatisfied  with  the  message  of  the  President.  The 
manner  in  which  he  treated  the  subject  of  the  Right  of  Search 
was  really  scandalous.  His  mention  of  the  Oregon  question 
was  also  most  uncandid.  When  he  talked  of  pressing  us  to  enter 
into  iicf^otiation,  he  liad  in  his  pocket  a  most  friendly  overture 
from  us,  which  he  liad  already  answered  favourably. 

Asliburton  had  full  instructions  upon  this  subject,  and  if  he 
had  remained  long  enougli  in  the  United  States,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  would  liave  been  settled.     But  the  pressing  affairs 

*  I  Mr.  Livingston  was  then  the  Secretary  of  State  in  General  Jackson* s  Cabinet. 
I  Ic  i>r()iM)se(l  tlint  a  scientific  survey  of  the  disputed  country  should  be  made,  and 
that  from  the  "highlands,**  when  found,  a  line  should  be  drawn  straight  to  the 
head  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  that  this  should  he  regarded  as  the  north-eastern 
Iwumlary  of  the  United  States.  This  pro]x>siti<)n,  it  was  generally  admitted, 
would  have  given  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  disputed  territory  to  Eng- 
land. But  Ix)rd  Pnlmerston  first  ** pigeon-holed"  it  for  some  months,  and  then 
saddled  it  with  conditions  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  ac- 
cept it.    This  was  universally  considered  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  England.] 
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hrmg  brouglit  to  a  close,  he  was   naturally  desirous  of  retum- 

4.  I  tbink  we  have  no  strict /hM^  right  to  complain  of  Web- 
ster in  the  aEtair  of  Fratiklia's  Map.  It  was  most  fortunate 
that  it  was  not  discovered  by  us  before  the  Treaty  was  concluded  ; 
fur  \i  (night  not  have  been  easy  for  us  to  proceed,  witii  such 
evidence  in  our  possession.  We  must  iiave  gone  to  an  arbitra- 
lioB,  before  the  end  of  which  war  would  probably  have  ensued. 
Cnnvincing  as  the  letter  and  map  must  be  to  any  impartial 
•nan,  they  have  not  convinced  the  Americans,  who  stili  main- 
r.iin  their  line  of  boundary  in  spite  of  them. 

Although  we  cannot  complain  of  Webster  so  as  to  vitiate  the 
igrccmcnt,  it  is  a  piece  of  concealment,  and  of  disingcnuousness, 
which  must  inevitably  produce  an  unfavourable  impression 
i^aiast  bim  in  alt  honourable  minds. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  neither  letter  nor  map  are  to  be 
found  at  Paris  ;  at  least  we  have  hitherto  failed  in  doing  so. 
But  we  have  found  aiwlher  map  aitogetiier  in  favour  of  the 
American  claim.  I  will  tell  you  the  particulars  of  this  curious 
I  affair  when  wc  meet  tomorrow. 

Ever  most  sincerely  yours. 


Lord  AsMmrton  to  Afr.Croker.     Extract. 

Bath  House,  Febnary  jih,  184J1 

Mv  i>EAK  Croker, 
;  story  of  the  map  is  undeniable,  and  has,  I  believe,  been 
Illy  lold.     1  shall  have  much  to  say  about  it  ivhen  I  see  you, 
I  it  is  rather  an  extensive  subject  to  write  about,  and  in  some 
npccts  rather  a  delicate  one.     Jared  Sparks,  the  American  his- 
torian, rummaging  in  the  .irchlves  of  the  French  Foreign  Office, 
ret  found  the  letter  from  Franklin  to  Vergennes  referring  to 
■   map,  which  lie  instantly    searched  for  and    found  in    the 
pldst  of  copies,  maps,  and  charts  at  the  depiit  of  the  office,  and, 
lOugh  not  doubting  that  he  sbould  find   the  American  case 
toDfinncd,  lo  his  inexpressible  surprise  be  found  tlic  precise 
tonlranr.      The  map  was,  it  seems,  used  to   persuade,  Maine 
>  yield,  and  subsequently  to  persuade  the  Senate  tu  ratify  my 
Mpttulatiun.     Mr.  Rivers,  the  Reporter  of  the  Committee  of  the 
~  iuaic  to  which  the  Treaty  was  referred,  reports  that  the  Com- 
;  were  unanimously  of  upinlon  that  the  American  right 
ii>t  shaken  by  this  discovery,  but  neverthless  giv 
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opinion  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  go  to  a  new  arbitration 
with  such  a  document  against  them.  The  truth  is,  th^tpraMIy 
but  for  this  discovery  there  would  have  been  no  treaty,  and  if 
the  secret  had  been  known  to  me  earlier  I  could  *not  have 
signed  it.  "  Ainsi  tout  est  pour  le  mieux  dans  le  meilleur  des 
mondes  possibles."  The  public  are  very  busy  with  the  question 
whether  Webster  was  bound  in  honour  to  damage  his  own  case 
by  telling  all.  I  have  put  this  to  the  consciences  of  old  diplo- 
matists without  getting  a  satisfactory  answer.  My  own  opinion 
is,  tliat  in  this  respect  no  reproach  can  fairly  be  made,  but  the 
conduct  of  both  President  and  Secretary  is  most  extraordinary 
in  the  other  matters  relating  to  my  treaty. 

Z<?n/  Ashburton  to  Mr,  Croker,     ExtnuL 

Piccadilly,  February  13th,  1843. 

With  respect  to  myself.  I  was  clearly  acting  under  such  in- 
structions, and  with  such  lights,  as  my  masters  could  furnish 
mo.  I  f  there  be  bhime  it  is  with  Palmerston  and  Co.,  who  looked 
everywhere  for  evidence  but  in  the  quarter  where  it  was  to  be 
found.  Large  expenses  were  incurred  ;  commissions  estab- 
lished ;  engineers  wont  out  to  measure  the  hills  and  the  valleys 
of  the  country  for  facts  i»f  vcr\'  small  importance  to  the  matter 
in  issue,  while  the  very  obvious  places  of  inquiry  were  neg- 
lected— loft  t».>  be  accidentally  explored  by  the  historian  who 
was  soarciiing  for  other  things.  I  think  my  responsibility  in 
this  matter  stands  quite  clear.  But  how  stands  Webster's  case? 
Was  he  bound  to  show  up  and  damage  his  own  position  }  I  think 
not ;  and  when  I  interrogate  on  this  subject  experienced  diplo- 
matists, though  they  make  answer  somewhat  partaking  of  their 
character  of  diplomatists,  I  rather  collect  that  they  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  The  only  doubt  I  have  surmised  is  whether 
Webster  did  not  make  something  of  a  personal  pledge  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  intentions  of  the  parties.  I  can  find  nothing  of 
the  sort  ;  and  in  conclusion,  if  I  am  called  upon  to  say  anything 
in  the  Lords,  it  will  be  in  favour  of  my  collaborator  on  this 
point.  I  think  him  the  more  justified  because  the  map,  though 
a  x^ery  s4i*ong  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  the  American  nego- 
tiators, is  by  no  means  conclusive  on  the  whole  scope  of  the 
argument.  The  evidence  of  intention,  as  understood  by  Frank- 
lin, seems  hardly  to  be  denied,  but  I  must  say  that  it  is  still  a 
mystery  to  me  how  such  common  sense  men  as  they  were,  and 
more  especially  Jay,  could  think  those  intentions  answered  by 
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Is  of  the  Treaty.  It  is  true  that  they  left  unascertained 
what  was  the  true  Sl  Croix,  whereas  our  position  now  is  unfort- 
unately different  We  have  determined  by  treaty  whicli  is  the 
St.  Croix,  or  by  a  second  solemn  agreement,  wliich  is  the  Aeail 
of  tliat  Si.  Croix.  A  monument  is  there  set  up  by  common  con- 
sent 1  from  that  we  cannot  budge,  and  it  would  seem  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  run  our  line  north  until  we  find  lands 
turning  their  waters  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  would  be  the 
American  argument  against  alleged  inlentions.  Intentions  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  plain  facts  are  inadmissible  in  argumenL 
If  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex  were  declared  to  be 
divided  by  the  Thames,  no  map  showing  intentions  to  the  con- 
trary would  be  fur  a  moment  listened  to. 

■  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker.     Extract 

\  Whitehnll,  Febraary  ^^A,  1843. 

My  DEAR  Choker, 

I  did  all  I  could  to  persuade  Lord  Ashburton  that  unusual 
and  extravagant  reward  for  the  Treaty  would  be  injurious  to 
him,  to  us,  and  to  the  country  ;  to  the  country  as  showing 
misplaced  exultation  on  account  of  our  differences,  or  rather, 
some  of  our  differences  with  the  United  States  having  been 
terminated. 

If  I  had  been  an  intimate  bosom  friend  of  Lord  Ashburton,  or 
if  I  had  not  stood  in  a  situation  which  made  my  advice  as  to  pub- 
lic honours  have  the  appearance  of  interested  advice,  I  should 
liavc  strongly  recommended  Lord  Ashburton  to  refuse  any  mark 
of  royal  favour  on  account  of  the  treaty,  and  to  have  reserved 
(ur  himself  the  enjoyment  of  the  consciousness  that  he  had  sac- 
rificed his  ease  for  the  public  service,  without  looking  to  re- 
vrard  and  without  accepting  it. 

Do  nothing  and  say  nothing  at  present  about  the  Treaty.  So 
far  as  any  Paris  map  is  concerned,  we  are  in  the  crisis  of  inquiry, 
and  the  preient  state  of  it  is  extraordinary. 

Canning  was  at  Paris  in  1826,  made  search  for  documents  re- 
lating to  Ihc  boundary  and  Treaty  of  17S3  ;  could  find  nothing. 

Buliver  can  find  no  trace  of  a  letter  from  Franklin  ;  no  trace 
of  the  map  mentioned  by  Jared  Sparks.  But  strange  to  say, 
he  does  find  a  map,  of  which  he  sent  us  the  tr.icing;  a  map 
apparently  deposited  many  years  since,  which  follows  exactly 
with  a  crimson  hne,  the  boundary  claimed  by  tlic  United 
tate»! 

Vol-  IL- 
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Jared  Sparks  cannot  have  lied  so  enormously  as  this  discovery 
would  imply. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  to  find  it,  there  must,  I  think,  be 
a  letter  from  Franklin  and  a  map  just  as  Sparks  describes  I 
tell  you  all  I  know  at  present.  Bulwer  is  a  very  clever  fellow, 
with  great  experience  in  such  matters  as  that  which  he  has  been 
investigating.  He  writes  two  letters  ;  one  after  a  short  inter* 
val  ;  and  in  the  second  as  well  as  the  first,  says  he  cannot  con- 
firm the  alleged  discoveries  of  Jared  Sparks. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  general  notes  and  corre- 
spondence of  these  two  years : — 

From  Mr.  Croker^s  Note  Book, 

Saturday y  ^oth/an,^  1841. — Called  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  though  I  had  been  in  com* 
munication  with  him.  His  looks  were  better  than  when  I  had 
seen  liim  last,  and  his  voice  and  manner  very  clear  and  firm. 
The  only  symptom  that  I  could  see  of  age  or  anything  like  in- 
firmity about  him,  was  the  kind  of  exaggeration  with  which  he 
stated  his  perfection  of  health. 

"You  know,**  he  said,  **  I  have  never  been  well  since  that 
fellow  poured  liquid  fire  into  my  ear,  and  electricized  not  only 
the  nerves  of  the  ear,  but  all  the  adjacent  p.irts,  and  the  injury 
extended  in  all  directions,  sometimes  to  the  head  and  then  down 
to  the  stomach,  then  to  the  shoulders,  and  then  back  again  to 
the  head,  and  so  on  ;  but  I  outlived  it,  and  have,  in  fact,  worn 
it  out,  and  I  am  now,  thank  God,  as  well  as  ever  I  was,  and  in 
all  respects.  I  cat  as  well,  I  sleep  as  well,  I  walk  and  ride  as 
well,  I  hunt  and  shoot  as  well  as  I  have  done  these  twenty 
years."  lie  fears,  as  I  do,  that  the  Whigs  must  go  out  Still 
agreeing  that  we  know  not  how  difficult,  how  impossible,  it  will 
be  found  to  carry  on  the  Government  with  the  reformed  House 
of  Commons.  "  The  Whigs,  with  the  help  of  the  Tories,  can 
hardly  govern  the  country.  What  will  it  be  when  the  Tories 
have  to  make  the  attempt  with  a  fiery  opposition  ? " 

I  hear  that  even  his  particular  friends  who  have  any  business 
with  him,  begin  to  find  the  Duke  restless  and  excitable.  I  dare- 
say it  is  so,  for  he  seemed  profoundly  sensitive  as  to  the  public 
prospects,  and  I  observed  that  while  conversing  he  walked  more 
about  the  room  than  he  was  used  to  da     He  wants  just  three 


Hiepeti 
Wto  Chi 


noiitha  of  being  seventy-two — the  only  fact  which   he  seems 
jjfaciically  to  forget. 

,   SiratkfiehUaye,  i6/AW/r(7,  1841.— r^-r^tf-t^.— Charles  X.  was  a 
Ktition  of  James  II.,  as  Louis  Will,  had  some  resemblance 
rto  Charles  II. 

Askiurlon. — Who  never  aaid  a  foolish  thing  or  did  a  wise  one. 
The  Dake. — That  is  not  quite  true  of  Louis,  for  he  acted  pru- 
dently on  many  occasions. 
^k  AsMurtan. — Then  Louis  Philippe  is  much  in  the  same  position 
^ftn  King  William,  and  is  just  as  dissatisfied  with  tlie  "  principles 
^Bhat  placed  him  on  the  tlirone  "  as  William  was. 
^^^<:rffkfr. — Yes,  and  talks,  we  hear,  as  William  used  to  do,  of 

^^^^sMurion, — William  said  to  Wharton,    "After  all.  I  see  the 
^^Pories  are  the  only  party  to  malce  a  King  comfortable  in  tliis 
country."     "  Ves,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  your  Majesty  must 
recollect  that  you  are  not  the  Tory  King." 

Craker. — And  when  you  recollect  how  close  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  and  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  intermediate  usurpation 
of  Cromwell  and  Buonaparte  seem — the  whole  parallel — it  is 
certainly  a  most  striliing  similarity,  not  to  say  identity,  of  events 
and  characters. 

The  Duke. — Because  it  is  human  nature.     Human  interests 

and  passions  will  be  always  the  same,  and,  on  the  large  scale, 

[wiU  always   produce  liice  general    results;    but   certainly  the 

semblance  between  the  personal  characters  of  James  II.  and 

irles  X.,  particularly  in  their  bigotry,  was  remaricable. 

I'keodore  He&k  to  Mr.  Croker.* 
pit)  dale,  but  marked  by  Mf.  Croker  "Amwered  March  iisl,  '41."] 

Fullianu     {Salutiliiy.) 

!  very  sight  of  your  writing,  my  dear  Sir,  does  me  good. 

6  I  am  still  in  my  armed  chair,  having  been  during  the  last 

1  weeks  three  times  out  of  my  house — once  to  call  at 

lerchesicr  House,  once  to  dine  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 

e  on  unavoidable  business,  all  of  which  days  were  mild  and 

iaeisL     I   have  by  reducing  myself  to  this  state  of  chrysalism, 

oite  escaped  cough,  and  hope  now  to  act  butterfly  on  the  large 


K*  [ThoKlure  Hook  ilicd  un  ihe  Z41I1  of  Auguil,  184I,  in  liLs  fifly-lhird  yor. 
10  Hrik  Civkci,  iLili^l  the  izlb  of  August,  is  prnbably  Uie  last  tie  ever 
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In  rf  Townshend.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Bentiey,  who,  mod- 
erate as  the  terms  were,  declined,  because,  as  he  told  me,  much 
to  my  surprise,  he  has  experienced  a  very  heavy  loss  by  his 
Walpole  Letters.  Colburn,  I  have  little  doubt,  when  I  can 
make  him  clearly  comprehend  who  Lord  Townshend  was,  will 
be  glad  to  do  them,  and  I  will  send  to  him  on  Monday  about 
them.  The  terms  you  mentioned  were  fifty  guineas  for  copy- 
right (loo/.  being  asked),  with  your  kind  help  I  might  for  my 
name  get  the  other  50/.,  unless  you  would  put  your  own,  in 
which  case  my  part  would  be  only  that  of  master  of  the  cere- 
monies to  introduce  Mr.  Townshend  to  Mr.  Colburn.  I  name 
no  one,  but  a  very  popular  publisher  declined  publishing — the 
book  was  offered  him  gratuitously — a  collection  of  'William 
Spencer's  Poems,'  with  a  short  memoir  of  him,  and  which  has  al- 
ready been  printed  and  privately  circulated — because,  he  assured 
me,  that  all  the  later  editions  of  his  works,  whether  expurgated, 
modernised,  or  in  their  original  state  had  failed.  Spencer  pro 
Spenser — perhaps  the  same  Maecenas  might  without  explanation 
mistake  our  statesman  for  the  late  highly-respectable  Bow 
Street  officer.     I  return,  as  you  desire,  the  Babylonian  brick. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  you  all  are  well,  and  that  dear  Mrs. 
Barrow  is  out  and  about  again.  I  conclude  Alverbank  is  con- 
cluded ;  although  the  long  frost  must  have  much  retarded  your 
progress.  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

T.  H. 

Fulham  (ThursdayX  [August  (?)  1841.] 

Many  thanks,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  kind  note,  and  the  kind 
invitation  it  contains,  to  accept  which  would  be  to  me  perfect 
happiness  ;  but  I  have  somehow  worried  my  small  mind  into  a 
state  which  has  affected  my  once  large  body,  and  I  am  not  only 
wholly  unfit  to  make  visits,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  be 
able  to  endure  the  journey,  even  by  railroad.  I  have  not  been 
out  since  last  Monday  fortnight,  and  have  a  dread  of  moving 
hardly  describable,  but  I  think  1  must  make  an  effort  in  my  little 
carriage  to  call  on  Mrs.  Croker  while  she  is  at  Kensington. 

T.  H. 

To  Mrs,  Croker, 

Fulham  (Thursday),  August  12th,  1841. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Croker, 
I  have  each  day  this  week  tried  to  rally  myself  sufficiently  to 
get  to  Kensington  in  my  little  carriage,  but   I  am  not  able. 


From  a.  kind  invitatioD  in  Mr.  Croker's  last  letter  to  me,  I  fancy 

_yoti  return  to  Alverbank  to-morrow  or  Saturday,  which  makes 

B  regret  missing  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  the  more,  as  I  fear 

1  will  be  gone  again.     I  am  txceedingly  unwell,  and  so  weak 

tat  I  can  scarcely  cross  the  room. 

^  I  hope  that  your  travellers  found  benefit  from  their  excur- 
I  believe  myself  past  that,  for  I  have  really  not  the 
reogth  to  move.  This  uncongenial  wretched  weather,  1  am 
Did,  is  moreover  much  against  invalids.  However,  I  suppose 
I  mending,  as  I  can  eat  three  oysters  for  luncheon,  and  a 
tie  millton  broth  for  dinner ;  but  for  nineteen  days  I  tasted 
traliy  nothing. 

t  write  because  I  cannot  personally  present  my  regards  and 
compliments  to  you  all,  but  it  is  with  great  regret,  for  I  was 
-.BIOS*  anxious  to  see  you,  which,  when  you  get  away  to  your 
elightful  mansion,  I  shall  have  no  chance  of  doing.    At  least, 
\  see  none  at  present.  , 

\  Do  me  the  kindness,  my  dear  Mrs.  Croker,  to  remember  me 
D  all  your  circle,  and 

Believe  me  most  truly  and  gratefully  yours, 
T.  H. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Sir  IV.  FolUtl* 

Wesi  Moulaey,  istli  F«b.,  1S41. 
MV  REAR  F0I.LETT, 

[  I  send  you  a  few  memoranda  which  I  fear  will  be  of  little  use 
It  you.  Duels  are  seldom  matters  of  record,  at  least  in  such 
Iblumes  as  have  indexes. 

I  If  you  find  it  necessary  to  parry  an  attack  on  the  general 
Stem  of  duelling,  I  would  have  you  strongly  to  lament  that 
Ebe  law  connived  at  it,  and  that  custom,  stronger  even  than  law, 
had  so  sanctioned  it,  that  one  would  be  dishonoured  who  should 
decline.  Let  the  House  propose  and  pass  a  distinct  law  against 
the  practice,  but  not  attempt  to  do  it  by  a  sidewind,  against  one 
who  was  a  peer,  and  therefore  in  a  special  degree  bound  to 
stand,  as  ihey  were  all  trj'ing  him,  on  their  honour — against  one, 
too,  who  was  a  soldier,  and  was  challenged  in  his  military 


'  [Ttiii  IcIIei  lelatet  lo  the  ttiol  of  Lord  Catdigan,  in  Uic  House  of  Lords,  tor 
bcrifig  fooffht  a  dad  witli  Liculciuuit  Tucketl  on  the  talli  of  Scplcmber,  1S40. 
e  trial  took  place  on  the  l6(h  of  Fehraary,  1841.  and  foiled  un  >  technical 
■t  niMd  by  Sir  W.  Follett  in  belialf  of  hU  dieni,  Lord  Cudigiui.  j 
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character  by  a  soldier ;  and  finally  agidnst,  not  the  aggressor, 
but  the  challenged. 

Within  the  last  hundred  years,  six  persons  have  fought  duels 
who  have  been  prime  ministers:  Pulteney,  Lord  Bath,  Lord 
Shelburn,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Canning,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington— I  might  almost  add  Peel,  who  twice  challenged — 
and  Castlereagh,  who  was  almost  a  first  minister.  Of  late  years 
the  custom  is  certainly  decreased,  and  the  House  of  Lords  has 
not  now,  I  dare  say,  above  half  a  dozen  who  have  actually 
fought,  and  about  as  many  who  have  been  seconds. 

Yours  affectionately, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Duels  of  Peers. 
Deaths. 

Byron  and  Chaworth,  26th  January,  1765.     Byron  tried. 
F^alkland  and  Powell,  17th  March,  1802.     Powell  tried. 
Camelford  and  Best,  loth  March,  1804.     Best  tried. 

Wounds. 

Lords  Paulet  and  Milton,  29th  January,  1770.  Milton 
wounded. 

Lords  Townshend  and  Bellamont,  2nd  February,  1773. 
Bcllamont  wounded.  Offence  given  while  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  ;  seconds,  Lord  Ligonier  and  CoL 
(afterwards  Lord)  Dillon. 

Lord  Shelburn  (Lord  Lansdowne's  father)  and  Fullerton,  for 
words  spoken  in  the  House,  22nd  March,  1780.  Shelburn 
wounded. 

No  injuries. 

Duke  of  York  and  Col.  Lennox,  25th  May,  1789. 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Maiden,  30th  April,  1796. 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Winchelsea. 

Other  remarkable  duels. 

Fox  and  Adair,  29th  November,  1779.     Fox  wounded. 
Pitt  and  Tierney,  27th  May,  1789.     Lord  Harrowby  Pitt's 

second. 
Castlereagh  and  Canning,   21st  September,   1809.     Lords 

Hertford  and  Seaford  seconds. 
Sheridan  and  Mathews. 


:  LOT  OF  A   PRIME  MINISTCRT  t^ 


^H  Sir  James  Graham  fo  Mr.  C raker. 

"  Wlulehall,  Oclober  aglh,  1841. 

Mv  DEAR  CrOKER, 

U  must  be  a  Prince  of  Wales  who  so  delays  liis  coming  and 
keeps  us  in  such  suspense*     Sioce  Tuesday  evening  we  have 
""      :<:icd  the  summons  every  hour,  and  the  doctors  directed  us 
9  be  prepared.     The  public  business  has  not  been  interrupted, 
r  Her  Majesty  cunlinues  to  write  notes,  to  sign  her  name,  and 
I  declare  her  pleasure  with  the  utmost  gallantry  up  to  last 
ight,  as  if  nothing  serious  were  at  hand.     She  possesses  bo- 
pnd  all  doubt  the  hereditary  firmness  and  a  commanding  spirJL 
k  What  a  dreadful  October!  Your  double  glass  will  hardly  have 
duded  the  S.W.  gales  from  your  delightful  cottage. 
I  am  always,  yours  very  truly, 

J,  R.  G.  Graham. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  lViiber/or(e\  to  Mr.  Croker.     Extract. 

Alverslokc  Rectory,  Julyajrd,  1841. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 
L  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  sugges- 
ts of  your  note,  which  has  just  reached  me.  So  far  from 
K>kiDg  at  it  as  any  boldnes.s,  I  esteem  it  as  n  very  grateful 
urk  of  your  interest  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  a  thing  I 
lil  in  any  one,  and  specially  in  the  laity,  t  believe  that  1  may 
Iky  that  I  coincide  in  all  your  suggestions,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  that  touching  the  Amen,  on  which  I  am  quite  undecided, 
and  as  to  the  variety  of  tunes.  Your  words  arc  the  substance 
of  a  lecture  I  gave  my  organist  last  week,  ending  with  tliis 
iliarge  :  "  Repeat  the  same  tune  for  the  Te  Deum  until  all  the 
|Dngregatiun  join  in  it";  and  I  added  mentally,  "and  then  you 
"  all  continue  it  because  they  join  it"  Tlie  tune  I  have  chosen 
\jatkson  in  F,  one  not  popular  with  fine  musicians,  but  one 
Vliich  the  common  ear  soon  catches,  and  which  to  myself  and 
'  ndinary  persons  appears  to  be  singularly  spirited  and  apposite 
B  tlie  words.  I  hope  before  many  months  are  past  to  have  all 
the  congregation  joining  in  it.  I  think  that  an  occasional  trip 
in  the  performance  was  what  threw  out  you,  as  it  did  me  also, 
on  Sunday  last 

My  dear  Sir,  most  truly  yours, 

S.  WiLBERFORCE. 
*trhc  Prince  uf  Wales  was  hotn  on  Ibe  g(h  a[  November,  1841.] 

■  Bitbof)  <A  Oxtocd,  Mid  of  V/inchcMn.     At  Uiis  period  he  was 
it  ol  Alvcntoke,  where  Mr.  Ctukei  h«l  a  villa.] 
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Sir  Roifcrt  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker. 

WliitehaU,  September  20th,  1S41. 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  think  this  is  excellent*  I  wish  you  could  add  a  paragraph 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  a  Prime  Minister  in  these 
days  and  in  former  times,  when  Newcastles  and  Pelhams  were 
ministers. 

That  now  (particularly  if  the  minister  is  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  if  he  is  fit  to  be  minister),  his  life  is  one  of  toil 
and  care  and  drudgery.  His  reward  is  not  patronage,  which 
imposes  nothing  but  a  curse,  which  enables  him  to  do  little 
more  than  make  dix  m/contents  et  un  ingrcU  ;  not  ribbons  or  hopes 
of  peerage,  or  such  trumpery  distinctions, — but  the  means  of 
rendering  service  to  his  country,  and  the  hope  of  honourable 
fame. 

Hut  the  man  who  looks  to  such  objects  and  such  rewards 
will  not  condescend  to  humiliating  submissions  for  mere  party 
purposes  ;  will  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  be  consid- 
ering how  many  men  will  supi>ort  this  public  measure,  or  fly 
off  to  gratify  some  spite  or  resentment ;  he  will  do  his  best  for 
the  great  principles  that  his  party  supported  and  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  and,  if  obstructed  he  will  retire  from  office,  but  not 
from  power ;  for  the  country  will  do  justice  to  his  motives,  and 
will  give  him  the  strength  which  his  party  had  denied  to  him. 

[I  came  in  as  he  was  writing  this,  and  took  it  away  without 
his  signing. — J.  W.  C] 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr,  Croker,     Extract, 

Whitehall,  November  8th,  1841. 

My  dear  Croker, 

As  the  man  who  found  a  piece  of  smooth  pavement  in  some 
country  town  (Tarn worth,  it  might  be)  walked  to  and  fro  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  the  contrast,  so  I,  in  spite 
of  your  injunctions  to  the  contrary,  indulge  myself  \n  the  satisfac- 
tion of  answering  a  letter  which  not  only  does  not  apply  for  a 
baronetage  or  a  peerage,  but  absolutely  dissuades  from  the 
creation.     The  voracity  for  these  things  quite  surprises  me. 

I  wonder  people  do  not  begin  to  feel  the  distinction  of  an 
unadorned  name.  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

*  [An  article  by  Mr.  Croker  on  **The  Old  and  New  Ministries^**  Quarterly 
Review f  September,  1841.J 


Th4  Rev.  S.  WUberforce  to  Mr.  Croker.     Extract. 

44,  Cadogan  Place.  January  31SI,  1842. 
Mv  DEAR  Sir, 
1  do  not  know  who  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  the  Hants 
*^Staitdard  is  ;*  but  I  have  110  doubt  that  I  can  easily  learn  if 
TOur  curiosity  outlives  my  stay  in  London.  On  the  general 
question,  I  am  very  glad  lo  have  llie  expression  of  your  opinion. 
It  will  well  exhibit  my  own,  though  1  never  was  (and  if  you 
bad  seen  as  much  of  the  system  as  close  at  hand  as  I  have 
done,  you  would  not  think  that  you  ever  were)  in  any  degree  a 
tractarian.  ll  is  far  loo  cramped,  and  crochetty,  and  narrow, 
and  dogmatic  a  circle  for  you  ever  to  ha%'e  been  enticed  into  It. 
I  have  always  been  (before  they  were  warm  on  the  subject)  a 
Staunch  Churchman,  I  remember  refusing  when  an  under- 
graduate to  go  to  Newman's  then  church,  because  he  was  too 
low  a  Churchman  for  me.  Whilst  afterwards  he  had  made  such 
hasty  strides,  that  one  of  his  acts  on  becoming  sole  editor  of 
the  Briluh  Critic,  was  to  cut  short  (in  the  civillest  way  possible 
to  mc)  my  future  connection  with  it,  he  then  making  it  solely 
tniclarian  in  its  tone,  on  the  ground  of  our  irreconcileable 
difference  of  views.  In  truth,  from  the  very  first  they  have  been 
essentially  non-Anglican.  As  they  have  risen  into  notice,  and 
younger  men  have  carried  out  their  principles  more  fully,  and 
their  own  circle  has  enlarged,  this  has  become  more  and  more 
clear ;  but  it  was  always  so.  I  could  not  find  rest  in  the  narrow 
views  of  the  so-called  strict  Evangelicals,  and  clung  to  the 
Church  of  England;  and  so  far  fought  with  them,  and  was  often 
1  by  the  low  Church  with  them  ;  but  their  haired  of  the 
nation,  their  leaning  to  a  visible  centre  of  unity  for  the 
Church,  the  essence  of  Popery,  their  unnationality,  for  they  can 
■J  notion  of  a  national  life  ;  their  cramped  and  formal 
matism ;  their  fearful  doctrine  of  sin  after  baptism,  and 
y  other  tilings  of  the  same  cast,  revolted  me  long  since. 
»  these  things  are  breaking  out  into  more  visible  and  danger- 
s  tricks ;  and  should  they  predominate  would  threaten  all. 
hit  I  have  no  great  apprehension  of  this. 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir,  believe  me  to  be. 

Most  truly  yours, 

S.  WiLBERFORCE, 
'  [EvtdcDlJy  a  Idler  had  apiteaicil  in  ihc  J/aHli  SlanJarJ  un  the  Tiaclocion 
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Mr.  Lockhart*  to  Mr.  Croker. 

September  9tli,  1842. 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  have  a  long  letter,  de  omnibus  jrebus^  from  Murray,  and 
I  enclose  the  last  leaf,  as  it  touches  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
turbances. After  saying  he  agrees  with  the  Manchester  man 
referred  to  in  a  note  of  mine,  which  John  showed  you,  he 
proceeds  as  you  will  read. 

In  a  former  page  of  this  despatch  he  says  he  fears  the  tone  of 
the  article  may  be  thought  too  laudatory,  and  expressing  his 
opinion  that  Peel  is  the  greatest  Minister  we  have  had,  reg^ts 
thiit  **he  seems  to  make  no  allowance  for  those  prejudices 
which  so  very  naturally  arise  from  such  a  thorough  and  sudden 
change  in  our  national  policy,  and  almost  to  deprecate  any 
kind  of  deliberation  on  this  subject" 

I  think  it  right  that  you  should  know  what  our  sagacious 
friend  thinks  on  these  m.itters.  As  for  myself,  I  consider  party 
questions  with  little  interest  at  present  The  only  one  I  really 
feel  concerned  about  is  the  improvement  of  the  condition,  moral 
and  physical,  of  the  people.  I  fancy  most  men  of  my  standing 
who  are  not  immediately  engaged  in  the  sphere  of  politics,  are 
miicli  of  the  same  miiul.  I  fear  there  is  <i  cancer  at  the  bottom 
of  our  social  condition,  and  with  all  respect  for  my  betters, 
doubt  if  Ministers  understand  the  extent  of  the  danger,  or  mix 
enough  witli  men  of  different  orders  to  learn  what  is  thought 
by  those  who  live  near  to  the  poor. 

What  a  wonderful  political  writer  Southey  was.  On  looking 
back  now  to  his  articles  of  thirty  or  twenty  years  ago,  how  few 
are  there  of  the  questions  now  pressing  that  he  had  not  fore- 
seen the  progress  of!  His  views  were  always  for  the  paternal 
management  of  the  poor  people.  He  knew  how  easily  they 
might  be  kept  right  if  their  hearts  were  appealed  to  by  those 
above  them. 

I  cannot  think  that  this  Government  has  taken  due  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  they  had  for  enlisting  the  people  on 
their  side.  And  on  the  other  hand  they  are  too  likely  to  say, 
**  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  and  not  provide  for 
the  certain  recurrence  of  these  disturbances. 

What  has  come  of  the  disbanding  of  the  yeomanry  ?  Wher- 
ever they  had  been  retained,  their  usefulness  has  been  con- 

*  [Then  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  R€in€wJ\ 


Hpkiraus,  Wherever  dismissed,  their  loss  has  been,  and  is,  felt 
^Bievoii»ly.  Wilt  Uie  guveroment  re-establish  thnt  force  on 
BpK  former  scali»?  If  not,  they  should  abolish  it  wholly — for  as 
mkisithe  duties  thrown  now  and  then  on  the  poor  relics  are 
■Aich  as  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on  a  voluntary  force.  Wher- 
B^er  tlicrc  are  yeomanry  corps,  they  have  been  kept  from  their 
^^rms  during  the  harvest.  Why  should  we  not  have  the  old 
Uociil  militia  back.  If  Income-tax  maybe  fitly  imposed  when 
■peace  is  as  perilous  as  war,  why  should  not  the  same  argument 
Ff|)ply  as  to  the  means  of  security  as  well  as  the  resources  of 
Kfinancc  ? 

I  These  Corn-Law  leaguers  will,  like  the  Chinese,  learn  how  to 
■Sght.  A  little,  but  a  little,  /-/-u/co-operation,  and  what  force  have 
BWe  that  could  keep  the  peace  ?  All  young  men  like  being  trained 
Efind  drilled.  It  is  the  best  exercise  they  can  have,  and  the  most 
B^Docent  amusement.  It  is  idle  to  argue  about  the  committing 
nd/mofr  to  the  middle-classes — we  have  given  them  the  political 
RMirer  as  far  as  Acts  of  Parliament  can  give  iL  Shall  we  lean 
^totl  tieai  as  to  our  defence,  or  take  our  chances  with  those  who 
^VATC  OOtliiog  to  defend?*  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

^h  J,  G-  LuCKHART. 

H  TJie  Rev.  S.  WUber/orce  to  Mr.  Croker.     Extract. 

^H  AJvcTstoke  Rcclory,  October  4th,  1S4JL 

^B      Mr  DEAR  Friend, 

H£  •   •    •  There  is  one  expression  of  your  letter  which  makes  me 
Btpspect  that  I  did  not  clearly  enough  indicate  my  purpose. 
HVou  speak  of  "  Newman's  last  work."     I  meant  my  subject  to 
Bbe  '  Newman's  Sermons,'  which  have  now  reached  to  six  vol- 
nnnes,  and  are  rapidly  leavening  the  clerical  mind  ;  efiecting  a 
I'IgKat  change,  io  very  many  respects  for  good,  in  the  style  of 
.    preaching;  as  well  as  reaching  the  lay  mind  in  a  multitude  of 
directions  from  their  power,  their  bcauly,  and  their  real  excel- 
lence ;  but  which  continually  insinuate  principles,  and  canons  of 
judgment  which  are  the  seeds  of  his  whole  system  in  the  minds 
10  which  they  fall. 
My  view  was  to  take  Newman's  and   some  other  volume  of 
mons,  and  allowing  all  their  excellence,  to  point  out  some  of 
B  most  striking  of  these  insinuations. 

I  am,  ever  most  truly  yours, 

S.  W1L8ERPORCB. 


•[ThUw 


■  Eingular  anlidpalioli,  u  will  be  noticed,  of  the  votimlecr  n 
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In  the  following  letter  by  Sir.  R.  Peel  there  are  one  or  two 
miscaiciiLitions  or  errors.  Wheat  had  often  been  lower  than 
40s.  a  quarter  in  the  "large  towns"  of  the  *'east  coast"  In 
the  very  year  when  this  letter  was  written  (1842)  it  touched  83 
cents  a  bushel,  or  2js.  Sd,  a  quarter.  From  1874  to  1883,  the 
average  of  /o7i»csf  prices  was  about  a  dollar  a  bushel,  or  33^.  4d. 
a  quarter.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  other  theory,  that  it  would  be 
"  impossible  to  bring  any  quantity  of  wheat  worth  mentioning^ 
and  land  it  here  for  30^./'  was  also  fallacious.  American  wheat, 
grown  immensely  in  excess  of  all  possibilities  of  home  con- 
sumption, could  be  landed  in  England,  with  a  handsome  profit, 
at  25  J.,  and  some  estimates  have  assigned  even  a  lower  figure.  It 
is  doubtful  whether,  taking  one  year  with  another,  wheat  could 
be  grown  in  England,  to  pay  any  profit  whatever  to  the  fanner, 
under  from  35^.  to  40s,  a  quarter,  according  to  locality,  the 
price  of  labour,  &c.  In  August,  1884,  new  English  wheat  only 
brought  from  36^.  to  38X,  A  large  harvest,  therefore,  no  longer 
brings  with  it  the  great  prosperity  to  the  farmer  which  it  once 
ensured,  nor  does  it  even  render  the  bread  of  the  poor  much 
cheaper,  the  baker's  prices  being,  as  a  rule,  kept  up  without 
much  regard  to  the  cost  of  wheat 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr,  Croker. 

Drayton  Manor,  October  16th,  1842. 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  quite  agree  with  you  that  though  we  cannot  directly  inter- 
fere in  respect  to  prices,  we  may  ascertain  and  tell  the  truth, 
and  cither  shame  bakers  and  butchers  with  proven  reductions, 
or  induce  private  individuals  to  supply  themselves  from  other 
quarters. 

Societies  are  in  progress — self-bread-furnishing  societies — 
which  will  soon  tell  upon  bakers'  charges. 

Have  no  fear  of  New  Orleans  wheat  paying  a  twenty-shilling 
duty. 

Wheat,  on  an  average  of  years,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  large  towns  at  least,  has  not  been  less  than  forty 
shillings.  It  would  be  impossible  to  bring  any  quantity  of 
wheat  worth  mentioning  and  land  it  here  for  thirty  shillings. 
But  to  return  to  the  price  of  bread. 

I  have  desired  Gladstone  to  ascertain  the  price  of  the  4-lb, 


lonf  io  each  town  from  which  the  averages  arc  collected.  I 
liartf  also  desired  him  Io  ascertain  whether  there  are  public  bak- 
ing establishments,  in  which  it  might  be  clearly  ascertained 
what  quantity  of  bread  can  be  made  from  a  given  quantity  of 
flour.  Having  the  price  of  the  flour,  it  may  then  be  determined 
what  price  the  bread  ought  to  bear — charges  and  fair  profits 
being  provided  for.  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 
A  topic  of  a  more  personal  kind  now  demands  attention. 
The  story  shall  be  told  with  perfect  frankness,  though  with  all 
due  brevity. 

From  1830  to  1841,  Mr.  Croker  had  devoted  a  laige  part  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision  of  the  management  of 
Lord  Hertford's  landed  estates,  under  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  described  in  a  previous  chapter.  It  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  all  his  friends  that  he  performed  this  service 
without  any  kind  of  remuneration,  and  it  wasequally  well  known 
to  the  friends  of  Lord  Hertford  that  his  intention  was  to  settle 
R  substantial  sum  of  money  upon  Mr.  Croker  under  the  provi- 
dons  of  his  will.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1842,  Lord  Hertford 
died.  The  following  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  his  letters 
to  Mr.  Croker;  it  was  found  in  the  1843  bundle,  but  it  bears 
00  date.  The  wild  and  reckless  spirit  of  the  man  makes  itself 
viable  even  in  these  few  lines  : — 

I  am  pretty  well,  and  sufl^er  but  little  from  the  influenza, 
which,  I  suppose,  1  have  got  because  1  have,  like  everybody  else 
a  i^H,  which  I  suppose  is  it  I  believe  we  arc  going  to  change, 
because  tliey  say  so,  but  I  do  not  know. 

He  was  not  even  certain  of  his  own  movements;  "they" 
iKnnged  everything  for  him.  And  who  were  "they"?  The 
:  favourites  of  the  moment— the  parasites  who  lived  and 
hrovc  upon  a  diseased  mind.  He  seldom  saw  any  of  his  old 
in  these  last  days.  For  some  years  there  had  been  liv- 
J  in  his  house  the  Count  and  Countess  Zichy  ;  but  they  too 
I  been  driven  away.  The  Countess  Zichy  was  one  of  the 
ibree  daughters  of  Lady  Strachan,  whose  relations  with  Lord 
Berlford  had  long  been  the  subject  of  comment.  Once  he  de- 
led to  bequeath  her  a  fortune,  but  he  altered  his  mind,  be- 
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cause,  it  appears,  he  disapproved  of  some  one  whom  he  cjni- 
c.illy  refers  to  as  his  '*  successor."  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  know- 
ing all  the  facts,  left  his  three  daughters  to  the  care  of  Lord 
Hertford — a  strange  choice  of  a  guardian  ;  and  they  lived  in 
Lord  Hertford's  house  till  they  were  married.  The  Countess 
Zichy  received  about  ^100,000  under  the  will ;  the  Countess 
IkTchthuldt — another  of  the  Strachan  sisters — ^^80,000;  the 
Princess  Ruflo — tlic  third  sister — ^40,000.  These  matters  will, 
perhaps,  be  best  explained  by  Mr.  Croker  himselL 

Mr,  Croker  to  the  King  of  Ilam/rer.     £xtraci. 

March  15111,  1S42. 

I  need  not  say  that  he  had  been  long  ailing,  and  that  the 
most  prominent  sympton  was  a  kind  of  palsy,  which  affected 
the  organs  both  of  speaking  and  swallowing.  He  had  been,  it 
seems,  tired  of  the  company  of  Count  and  Countess  Zichy, 
whom  he  li.'ul  brought  over  with  him,  but  whose  presence  in  his 
house  interfered  with  the  kind  of  company  he  liked  to  have 
sometimes  to  dine  with  him  ;  so  that  when  he  was  at  all  well, 
he  went  out  to  dine  at  Greenwich  or  Richmond  with  this  in- 
f  jrior  society.  At  last,  however,  he  seemed  resolved  to  lie  in 
bed  7;*^  lung  as  the  Zicliys  stayed,  and  this,  and  some  other 
bmad  hints,  imluceil  them  to  go.  This  they  did  on  Tuesday, 
the  2  211(1  I'Vb.  Thev  were  hardlv  out  of  the  house  when  Lord 
Ilertftjrd  got  up,  and,  by  a  strange  inconsequence^  did  that  which 
he  miglil  just  as  well  liave  done  if  they  had  stayed.  He  went 
to  dine  witli  his  usual  company  at  Richmond,  where,  being  un- 
expected, there  was  a  room  without  a  fire,  much  delay,  and 
c«>nse<|uentiy  a  very  late  return,  in  which  he  caught  a  severe 
cold,  and  was  next  day  really  confined  to  his  bed,  where  I 
saw  liim.  Finding  him  so  unwell,  I  stayed  and  dined  alone  in 
his  library  ;  but  he  grew  better,  and  I  saw  no  immediate  danger, 
and  left  town  late  that  night  (Wednesday)  for  Moulsey.  He 
mended  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  on  Saturday  got  up,  dressed, 
and  received  company  in  his  librar}',  but  that  night  became  so 
much  worse,  that  an  express  wjis  sent  to  me  at  Moulsey,  and  I 
reached  him  very  early  on  Sunday  morning.  All  this  while  he 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  have  a  physician,  being  satisfied  with 
Mr,  Copeland,  his  old  surgeon,  and  Mr.  Fuller,  his  old  apothe- 
cary ;  but  on  Sunday  we  persuaded  him  to  allow  us  to  call  in 
Dr.  Watson,  who  had  formerly  attended  him — but  in  vain.  The 
catarrh,  which  would  have  been  little  or  nothing  by  itself,  was 


too  strong  (or  organs  enfeebled  by  palsy.     He  had  not  power 

U)  ckiir  his  chest  ol  ttic  phlegm,  and  he  died  at  fifteen  minutes 

[  ist  four  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  isl  March.     The  last 

I   ..tncniswere  as  tranquil  and  placid  as  death  could  be.     At  the 

;.!-=[  moment  (which  happened  as  he  lay  in  a  efiaise  hngue  in  his 

library  while  they  were  making  his  bed  in  his  bedruom),  Sir 

EGcorgc  Seymour  stood  behind  the  chair,  Sir  Horace  held  his 

Heft  hand,  and  I  was  on  his  right.     Mr.  Fuller  also  was  present, 

tsod  his  confidential  servants. 

I      His  will  is  curious,  and  even  to  me,  though  kindly  considered 
|;lll  it,  not  satisfactorj'.     His  own  family  is  mentioned  rather  un- 
kindly, and  little  benefited.      Horace*  has  a  legacy  of  S,ooo/., 
and  Captain  Maynell  of  4,000/.     A  considerable  legacy  to  Sir 
Gcofge  IS  revoked,  and  given  to  one  Mrs.  Spencer.     It  is  one 
consolation  that  his  son  is  his  residuary  legatee,  but  I   fear  he 
will  not  be  so  great  a  gainer  as  might  have  been  expected,  for 
tlic  legacies  to  the  Strachau  family  seem  on  the  surface  of  the 
wilt  to  be  very  great — not  much  less  than  250,000/.  or  300,000/. 
__Ab  there  is  a  good  deal  of  intricacy  in  the  codicils,  I  cannot 
KDture  to  say  whether  some  of  them  may  not  revoke  others, 
nd  so  diminish  these  enormous  legacies.     To  me  he  has  left 
rce  legacies  of  5,000/.,  7,000/.  and  g,ooo/.,  and  seems  to  have  in- 
k/rt/ still  more,  hut  the  codicils  have  not  been  found.     He  has 
0  named  me  one  of  his  executors— the  others  are  Lord  Low- 
ler,  Mr.   Hopklnson,  the  banker,   Mr.  Kilderbee,  De   Horsey, 
■d  Captain   MayncU.      If  all  the  codicils  in  favour  of  the 
trachans  were  lo  be  valid,  Ladr  Strachan  would  have  about 
/.  a  year  and  10,000/.  (a  great  reduction  from  what  was  at  one 
me  left  her),  the  Countess  Zichy  would  have  about  100,000/., 
Bsldes,  I  believe,  almost  as  much  more  which  she  has  had  ift  la 
ain  i)  la  main.     Countess  Berthold  f  seems  to  figure  for  about 
80,000^,  and  Louisa,  lately  married  in  Naples  to  Prince  Antonio 
RuSo,  for  40,000/. :  but,  I  repeat,  it  is  duubiful  whether  some  of 
the  codicils  which  give  the  details  of  these  large  sums  do  not 
j^COOtradict  each  other.     I  fear  there  is  room  for  litigation.     He 
also  given  5,000/.  and  an  annuity  of  from  1,000/.  to  1,500/.  to 
I  Mrsi  Spencer,  whom  he  had  left  for  some  time,  and  who,  it 
lems,  had  been  a   maid  of  Lady  Strachan's  before  Lord  H. 
Iinew  this  lady.     He  has  left  large,  over  large,  legacies  to  his 
nrants,  tmlcfs  some  codicils  in  their  favour  be  revoked  by 
;  (ind  upon  the  whole,  I  grieve  to  say,  that  it  was  hardly 
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possible  to  have  made,  in  every  respect,  a  less  creditable  will 
than,  if  all  the  codicils  stand,  this  must  appear  to  the  world  to 
be.  This  sounds  ungrateful,  as  he  was  so  good  to  me,  but  even 
my  own  good  luck  cannot  reconcile  me  to  his  negligence  of  his 
own  family. 

Among  the  legacies  to  servants  referred  to  in  the  above 
letter,  there  were  several  to  a  man  named  Nicholas  Suisse,  a 
valet  In  seven  different  codicils  a  separate  sum  was  left  for 
his  benefit,  and  altogether  he  received  upwards  of  20,000/.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  Lord  Hertford  made  numerous  codicils 
to  his  will;  if  he  found  himself  on  a  dull  or  rainy  day  in  a 
foreign  town,  he  seems  to  have  amused  himself  by  writing  a 
codicil.  A  portion  of  one  may  be  g^ven  as  an  example.  It  is 
dated  at  "  Munich,  the  Inn  of  the  Goldene  Hirsch,"  13th  Octo- 
ber, 1834 : — 

"  This  is  a  codicil  to  the  will  of  me,  Francis  Charles  Marquis 
of  Hertford.  I  direct  in  case  of  my  death  while  abroad  with 
Charlotte  L.  Strachan  [afterwards  Countess  Zichy]  that  all  the 
transferable  securities  for  money,  cash,  diamonds,  and  bankers' 
travelling  notes  be  given  to  the  said  Charlotte  L.  Strachan  as 
her  property.  ...  I  advise  Charlotte  to  entrust  these  securities, 
if  I  die  abroad,  with  the  nearest  respectable  banker,  to  be  trans- 
mitted for  her  to  Sir  Coutts  Trotter's  house,  and  I  warn  her  to 
beware  of  her  mother's  new  connection  ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
can,  to  marry  some  respectable  English  gentleman.  Charlotte 
to  open  my  secrets  in  carriages  and  boxes.  She  knows  how 
and  where,  and  take  her  legacies.  Suisse  to  have  all  my  clothes 
and  apparel  of  all  sorts.  Charlotte  to  take  great  care  of  Belle 
and  Bezuies  [two  dog^]  for  love  of  me." 

In  another  codicil  he  speaks  of  "  Nicholas  Suisse,  my  head 
valet,  an  excellent  man."  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  which  this  excellent  man  did  for  his  master. 
But  was  the  master  perfectly  sane  when  the  orgies  of  his  last 
years  were  going  on  ?  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
not  One  of  the  medical  men  who  had  attended  him,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Croker  stating  that  "  the  brain  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Hertford  was  a  diseased  brain,  and  had  long  been  so— the 


ial  paralysis,  speechlessness,  and  other  long-standing  direct 
ibral  symptoms  demonstrate  it"  Mr.  Croker  was  fully  con- 
td  of  the  truth  of  this  view.  He  wrote  to  the  Marquis 
'eUesley  (who  himself  died  in  1841)  a  note  in  which  be  said, 
"  the  lamentable  doings  of  his  latter  years  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  intanity.  You  know,  and  he  was  himself  well  aware, 
that  there  is  hereditary  madness  in  his  family.  He  often  talked, 
and  even  wrote,  about  it  to  me," 

When  this  misguided  and  wasted  life  came  to  an  end,  there 
was  a  repetition  of  the  scene  delineated  in  one  of  Hogarth's 
pictures;  the  birds  of  prey  gathered  together,    and  swooped 
down  upon  all  they  could  collect.     Among  the  packages  miss- 
ii^  there  was  one  containing  a  hundred  thousand  francs.     It 
£(ras  traced  lo  Nicholas  Suisse,  the  valcL     He  declared  that  it 
a  gift  from  his  master.     Mr.  Croker,  as  one  of  the  execu- 
irs.  felt  it  lo  be  his  duty  to  prosecute  Suisse,  and  Suisse  tried 
to  make  the  prosecution  as  disagreeable  to  Mr.  Croker  as 
s  to  himself.     He  brought  forward  a  woman  named  Ange- 
le  Borel,  to  swear  that  she  had  dined  at  Lord  Hertford's  in 
Croker's   society,  and  Mr.  Croker  admitted  that  he  had 
dined  with  her  at  the  Marquis's  table  ;  it  would  probably 
'c  been  difhcult  to  have  gone  to  Lord  Hertford's  house  at  any 
lime  in   those  days  without  meeting  some  of  his  peculiar  asso- 
ciates.    But  Mr.  Croker  also  slated  that  when  the  Marquis,  on 
her  occasion,  expressed  his  intention  to  call  for  the  woman 
question,  and  drive  her  out,  "  he  left  the  carriage  rather  than 
such  company."     Suisse  was  acquitted  ;  the  character 
of  his  master  secured  ihal  result     It  was  shown  that  Suisse 
and  Angeline   Borel  had  long  had  a  good  understanding  with 
each  other ;  tbey  were  even  engaged  to  be  married.     Suisse 
irdcred  for  his  own   use  a  service  of  plate  worth   2,000/. 
,n   and  woman  had   made  the  old  Marquis  iheir  dupe,  and 
tir  rage  was  turned  upon  Mr,  Croker  for  endeavouring  to  dc- 
il  a  part  of  their  plot.     Butit  could  not  be  proved  that  Suisse 
stolen  the  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  he  was  acquitted, 
French  prosecution  was  instituted,  and  it  ended  in  the  same 
\j.     Mr.  Croker  did  bis  duty  fearlessly  in  following  up  these 
.  U.-14 
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proceedings,  and  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  slanders 
which  were  hurled  at  him.  His  course  was  entirely  approved 
by  Lord  Hertford's  son. 

Lord  Hertford  (fourth  Marquis)  to  Mr,  Croker, 

2,  Rue  Lafitte,  Aujpist  7th,  1944. 

My  dear  Sir, 
Our  lawsuit  terminated  as  I  expected  it  would.     By  this  time 
you  have  had  the  details  in  the  papers,  so  I  will  not  take  up 
your  time  by  making  any  observations. 

Mr.  Glandaz  desires  me  to  mention  to  the  Executors  that  he 
is  com'inced  the  100,000  fr.  Suisse  pretended  Lord  H.  gave  him, 
and  that  he  evidently  stole,  can  easily  be  recovered.  He  desires 
you  will  not  pay  him  his  legacy  till  all  these  proceedings  are 
terminated,  and  he  wishes  to  have  the  positive  proof  from  the 
books  of  the  banker  of  the  negotiation  of  coupons  to  the 
amount  of  77,000  fr.  rentes  this  Suisse  had  himself  paid  in  Eng- 
land.    I  send  you  Mr.  Glandaz*s  note  on  the  subject 

He  considers  Suisse  so  immetise  a  scoundrel  that  he  thinks  it 
right  to  recover  as  much  as  possible  from  him. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  g^ve  your  di- 
rections.    It  is  very  important  his  legacy  should  not  be  paid. 
1  am  afraid  there  is  little  chance  of  the  83,000  fr.  rentes. 

Yours,  ni}''  dear  Sir,  most  faithfully, 

Hertford. 
Afr,  Croker  to  Lord  Hertford,    Extract, 

Alverbank,  Gosport,  August  nth,  1S45. 

Thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  my  defence.  I  had  neither 
motive  nor  interest  to  prosecute  Suisse  until  the  discovery  of 
the  robbery.  We  had  no  suspicion  of  him  ;  though  I  now  be- 
gin to  suspect  much  more  than  I  did  at  first  I  believe  that 
there  was  a  more  extensive  spoliation  of  papers  than  we  imag- 
ined, and  Suissc's  guilty  conscience  thinks  that  I  have  discov- 
ered this,  and  he  is  actuated  by  peculiar  enmity  on  that  ac- 
count. As  to  the  fellow  himself,  I  never  used  to  interchange 
a  word  with  him,  except  on  the  score  of  your  father's  health, 
now  and  then. 

Mr.  Croker  received  about  ^^23,000  under  the  will.  A  much 
larger  sum  was  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  codicil,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  an  informality,  the  intentions  of  Lord  Hertford  could 
not  be  carried  out.  Sir  Robert  Peel  remarked  to  Mr.  Croker, 
in  a  letter  dated  the  3rd  of  March,  1842,  "  My  chief  interest  in 


^■spect  to  Lord  Hertford's  will,  was  the  hope  that  out  of  his 
^Bkormous  wealth  he  would  mark  his  sense  of  your  unvarying 
Bbd  real  frieodship  for  him." 

H  The  reader  has  qow  before  him  the  circumstances  which 
HArd  Macaulay  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  a  broad  and 
Hireeping  attack  on  the  moral  character — not  of  Lord  Hert- 
^fcrd,  but  of  Mr.  Croker.  No  one  was  ever  more  devotedly  iii- 
Jfcched  to  his  home  and  kindred  than  Mr.  Croker;  no  one  could 
Bossibly  be  more  free  from  all  cause  of  reproach  in  his  own 
Krivate  life.  Bui  he  happened,  in  common  with  most  of  ihc 
^■Rding  men  of  England,  to  know  a  peer  who  kept  bad  com- 
Hbuiy.  and  therefore  Lord  Macaulay  cliose  to  speak  of  him  with 
^kine  of  the  flourishes  which  were  ordinarily  reserved  for  liis 
^Becial  favourites,  such  as  Barerc.  Macaulay's  biugrapher — 
B^riling,  ss  it  must  be  presumed,  under  a  total  misconception 
Hf  all  the  facts — improved  upon  the  text  which  was  left  for  him 
Hgr  throwing  out  a  dark  allusion  to  "certain  unsavoury  por- 
H|ons  "  uf  Mr.  Croker's  "  private  life,"  whicli  "  had  been  bruught 
Bnto  the  light  of  day  in  the  course  of  either  parliamentary  or 
judicial  investigations."  Charges  of  this  kind,  going  to  the 
Tcry  root  of  a  man's  whole  life  and  character,  were  put  for- 
^mrd  without  a  word  of  proof,  and  without  anything  to  justify 
Bbem  which  deserves  the  name  of  evidence.  Nothing  whatever 
Hhat  was  injurious  to  Mr.  Croker's  private  character  was  ever 
^■brought  to  light"  in  a  "  parliamentary  investigation,"  or  any 
Hither  invesUgntion.  To  the  List  he  was  held  in  the  highest  es- 
^fcein  and  honour  by  men  who  were  not  less  punctilious  on  the 
Kporc  of  morals  than  Lord  Macaulay.  Everj-body  knew  that 
Hits  private  life  was  absolutely  irreproachable.  The  only  impu- 
^bUon  cast  upon  Mr.  Croker  was  that  which  was  prompted  by 
^^  dtshoaest  valet  wliom  he  was  seeking  to  bring  to  justice. 
^■That  it  amounted  to,  even  at  the  worst,  we  have  just  seen. 
BpacauUy  look  the  utmost  pains  that  it  should  nol  be  seen.  It 
^ku  thl»  peculiar  method  of  treating  public  men  which  led  Mr. 
^Broker  to  predict  that  whatever  else  might  be  thmight  of  Lord 
^■acaulay's  history,  it  would  never  be  quoted  as  an  nutiiurity ; 
^Kprediciion  which  has  yet  to  be  disproved. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 
1843-1844. 

Mr.  Croker's  Acquaintance  with  Samuel  Wilberforce — ^Article  on  "  Rabrics  and 
Ritual  ** — Dr.  Wilberforce  on  the  Tractarians— His  Review  of  certain  Epii- 
copal  Charges — Bishop  Phillpott*8  Remarics  on  Newman  and  Fvaej — Ml 
Henry  Drummond  on  Jewish  and  Modem  Ecclesiastical  Architecture — ^The 
**Voung  England**  Party— Mr.  Croker's  Reference  to  it  in  the  Qmarterfy 
Rrt'uw — LxKkhart*s  description  of  the  Leaders— Sir  James  Graham*s  OpinkNi 
—**  Disraeli  alone  is  Mischierous  **— Sir  Robert  PteTs  Sketch  of  the  Political 
Situation— ** The  Times  are  out  of  Joint**— Mr.  Lockhart  on  Alison*s  His- 
tory— Lord  Brougham  and  the  Com  Law  League — Criticism  di  Jesse^s  Life 
of  Sclwyn — Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland — Lord  Ashburton*s  Advice  to 
Peel  to  **Nail  his  Colours  to  the  Mast '*— Peel*s  Reply— Letter  from 
Sir  Peter  Laurie — Carlyle  on  '*Cromwellian  Confusion**  —  Disturbed 
State  of  Ireland — Pn)secution  of  0*ConnelI — Subsequent  Proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Lords — The  Reversal  of  O'Conneirs  Conviction — Mr.  Croko's 
Letters  to  the  King  of  Hanover — His  Opinion  of  Railroads. 

One  of  Mr.  Croker's  most  frequent  correspondents  at  this  period 
was  Archdeacon  (afterwards  Bishop)  Wilberforce,  who  had  been 
rector  of  Alvcrstoke,  where  Mr.  Croker  had  a  house.  Their 
communications  related  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  generally 
they  were  upon  questions  concerning  the  Church,  in  which  Mr. 
Croker  always  took  a  profound  interest  In  May,  1843,  he 
wrote  for  the  Quarterly  Rrciav  a  long  article  on  "  Rubrics  and 
Ritual,"  in  wliich  the  Tractarian  movement  was  incidentally 
discussed.  This  article  was  carefully  revised  before  its  publica- 
tion by  the  Archdeacon,  and  soon  afterwards — in  April,  1843 — 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Croker  about  a  difficulty  in  which  his  younger 
brother  had  become  involved.  "  It  is,"  he  said,  **a  long  and  to 
me  a  sad  story.  It  is,  however,  greatly  exaggerated,  foolish  and 
wrong  as  entailing  evil,  as  I  think  the  act  was.  In  one  word, 
the  thing  he  did  was  this  :  a  sick  man,  whom  he  had  visited  for 
months,  and  of  whose  state  he  was  satisfied  fully,  sent  for  him 
in  the  delirium  preceding  death.  Thinking  the  man  past  the 
voice  of  reading  a  prayer,  he  took  a  Cross^  and  bade  him  fix  his 


ilying  ibougbts  on  Him  who  hung  upon  it  Taken  alone  this 
might  have  inflamed  a  parish,  but  coming  as  it  did,  as  one  of 
many  equivocal  acts,  it  stirred  up  a  perfect  conflagration.  How- 
ever, my  brother  (my  youngest  brother)  is  more  tolerant  of  such 
inepttie  than  I  can  be  in  so  serious  a  subject  matter  :  and  the 
curate,  being  a  very  good  and  a  very  zealous  man,  he  as  far  as 
possible  defends  him."  In  another  letter  he  referred  to  the 
»-ish  of  the  Tractarians  to  "sweep  the  church  clear  of  all  pews 
and  scats,  save  the  stone  seat  round  the  walls  for  the  cripples 
Wid  infirm."  He  continued  :  "  There  is  a  lunatic  at  Haslar,  per- 
fectly harmless  (I  believe,  the  cook)  but  obliged  to  be  shut  up 
because  he  has  that  peculiar  sensitiveness  about  the  honours 
due  lo  the  Virgin  Mary  that  he  would  kill  any  one  who  speaks 
disparagingly  of  her.  I  think  this  would  well  illustrate,  in  one 
of  your  well-turned  sentences,  the  growing  Mariolatry  of  the 
Tract- Doctors,"  In  the  same  month  of  April  he  briefly  reviews 
several  episcopal  chaises  which  had  recently  been  delivered, 
and  remarks  that  the  "  Bishop  of  Worcester's  was  essenlially  un- 
church, but  it  seemed  to  me  from  absolute  ignorance  of  his 
subject,  with  a  very  high  degree  of  general  ignorance ;  well 
tlanked  by  a  remarkable  unacquaintance  with  the  written  ver- 
nacular." 

Ttic  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  letter: — 

But  the  charge  of  my  excellent  cousin,  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
was  of  another  stamp,  and  seemed  to  be,  from  the  thorough 
ingraining  of  Puritanism,  essentially  at  variance  with  every 
principle  of  our  Church.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
frum  any  competent  and  unbiassed  judge,  two  opinions  as  to  its 
essential  error  as  well  as  its  mischievous  violence.  In  his  first 
edition  he  singles  out  Gladstone's  statements  for  dt^matJc 
censure:  ifi  his  second  these  are  in  great  measure  withdrawn, 
and  a  quotation  from  the  '  Tracts  for  the  Times '  is  substituted. 
This  quotation  receives  the  full  vials  of  his  wrath,  as  embodying 
a  dangerous  heresy  ;  but  upon  examination  it  appears  that  the 
passage  is  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  most  universally  approved 
and  best-considered  dogmatic  treatises  of  his  Lordship's  greatest 
predecessor,  Bishop  Pearson.  It  is  this  sort  of  violence  which 
gives  tbcir  real  strength  to  the  Tra<t  Leaden,  and  which,  carried 
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out  into  detail  in  the  administration  of  his  diocese,  is  making  it 
next  to  impossible  ''to  gather  in  ^ these  the  harvest  of  food' 
which  they  liave  prepared  for  us.**  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  you 
thus  express  yourself,  as  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  indeed  our 
wisdom.  By  the  way,  my  admirable  brother  here  strikes  me  as 
a  remarkable  exception  to  your  rule  as  to  those  who  go  all 
lengths  with  N.  [Newman]  and  P.  [Pusey].  There  is  not  a 
touch  of  insanity  in  its  remotest  development  upon  him,  and 
yet — he  is  an  amiable  man. 

I  trust  that  Sir  Robert  will  not  yield  an  inch  to  this  Dis- 
senting clamour  as  to  his  Education  Bill.  It  seems  to  me  the 
very  crisis  of  the  moral  power  of  his  government,  and  deeply 
anxious  as  I  am  for  its  stability  and  renown  hereafter^  I  watch 
every  step  with  the  keenest  anxiety.  I  am  afraid  that  Sir  Jas. 
G.  [Graham],  at  least,  docs  not  estimate  the  relative  strength 
of  Dissenters  and  the  Church  aright  The  weakness  of  the 
Cliurch  a  few  years  since,  and  the  marvellous  change  which  has 
come  over  the  mind  of  England,  have  so  entirely  altered  the 
position  of  all  questions  with  which  they  are  connected,  that  a 
man  formed  to  official  life  in  the  old  groove,  can  hardly  be 
prepared  for  the  present  state  of  things.  Do  you  think  that  he 
has  realized  the  fact  that,  out  of  the  i6  or  17  millions  of  our 
population,  the  conduct  of  Government  on  this  question  will 
cordially  attach  to  them  some  12  or  13  millions,  if  it  stands  by 
the  Church ;  whilst  no  concessions  will  do  anything  really  to 
attach  the  4  millions  besides,  who  feel  in  their  inner  hearts  that 
they  are  severed  in  truth  from  our  politics  by  a  gulf  which  no 
concession  or  assimilation  can  bridge  over.  This  at  least  is  my 
conviction  ;  and  1  wish  that  your  powerful  influence  would  sug- 
gest it  to  Sir  R.  Peel. 

The  BisJwp  of  Exeter  {Dr.  Phillpotts)  to  Mr,  Croker. 

Bishopstowe,  May  and,  1S45. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

I.  I  differ  from  you  in  what  you  say  is  the  general  result  of 
your  opinion,  that  wliatei^er  is,  is  right  in  respect  to  Ecclesiastical 
rituals,  &c. 

I  go  thus  far  with  you,  that,  considering  all  things— especially^ 
that  the  Church  has  not  been  permitted  to  legislate,  nor  to 
deliberate  for  itself,  for  120  years,  nor  in  calmness  and  sobriety 
for  40  years  more — it  is  marvellous  that  things  are  so  well  as 
they  are. 


»,  Yon  difTcr  from  me  about  Convocation  less,  probably,  thiui 
\p'u  siispecL  I  wish  it  [o  sit  ayain,  only  lor  ibe  purpose  of 
V  nodicaliy  devising  a  better  Synod  than  itself ;  one,  more  like 
^vriods  of  the  early  Church — in  one  house,  with  less  oi  power  to 
i'rcsbyters — but  more  of  means  of  counsel  and  aid  from  ihem 
to  the  bishops  than  theirseparate  House  gives.  I  need  not  tell 
yau  that  Convocation  is  not  the  ancient  Synod  of  our  own  Church. 
We  need — and  must  hair— a,  legislative  body,  sitting  for  real 
business  from  lime  to  time.  It  ought  to  consist  of  bishops 
cither  solely  (in  the  presence  of  Presbyters  who  should  have  a 
right,  not  to  debute  with  them,  but,  hearing  what  they  discuss, 
to  represent  by  writing  their  opinions,  when  they  think  it  neces- 
sary) or  of  bishops  and  such  divines  and  representatives  of  the 
clergy,  ns  shall  be  found  necessarj-,  securing  a  real  preponder- 
ance lo  the  bishops. 

I  irriie — not  without  having  previously  thought  on  this  matter 
— but  without  ever  drawing  out  my  thoughts  on  paper,  and, 
therefore,  securing  a  full  right  to  change  my  opinion  on  con- 
But  [  nm  confident,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  go  on 
lung  without  restoring  to  the  Church  a  real  church  legislation. 
Kjrou  were  a  bishop,  you  would  feel  the  necessity  as  strongly 
11  do.  (or  you  would  not  be  content  to  let  things  slip  smootlily 
I  gently  down,  without  an  attempt  to  keep  up  the  fabric 
rnmittcd  to  your  charge.  You  would  strive  to  restore  what 
B  have  lost — nnd  very  much  have  we  lost — as  well  as  to  pre- 
rre  what  we  still  hold. 
Of  the  Riihria,  \  think  very  few  arc  really  obscure,  still  fewer 
inpracticable.  I  am  favourable  to  the  restoration  of  obedience 
[>  them,  though  perhaps  I  agree  with  you  in  not  thinking  very 
dicious  the  wanner  in  which  this  was  dealt  with  in  the  charge 
3  refer  to.  There  is  not  perhaps  enough  needing  amendment 
t  the  RubritSy  of  itself,  to  require  a  Synod. 
•  But  of  the  Cisnens,  this  cannot  be  said.  Many  of  them  are 
1  impracticable,  and  therefore  not  only  these,  but  many 
1  are  practicable,  have  fallen  into  desuetude.  There  arc  few 
fhieb  arc  6tlcd  to  the  present  state  of  things.  They  must  be 
1  if  the  ChtJfch  is  to  last  in  England,  under  the  pressure 
fall  that  is  opposed  to  it  in  the  privileges  (supposed  or  real) 
f  Dis6enter»~and  with  the  little  of  real  power  of  restraint  over 
I  own  members,  even  its  cler^,  which  it  at  present  has. 
Tlkit  there  are  not  incalculably  wider  departures  from  what 
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is  right  in  the  state  of  our  Church,  is  a  most  astonishing  testi- 
mony to  the  faithfulness  of  the  clergy. 

3.  I  give  up  Newman  and  No.  90  fully. 

For  Pusey  (the  most  guileless  of  men,  the  most  disinterested, 
the  most  truly  evangelical)  I  feel  too  warmly  to  give  him  up, 
much  as  I  think  in  him  to  be  not  right 

Of  the  fffects  of  the  tracts — and  of  that  movement — my  opin- 
ion is  what  it  was.  I  rejoice  in  heart,  and  am  humbly  thankful 
to  God,  fur  what  I  see  of  the  young  clergy — whose  feeling  and 
views  are,  almost  without  exception,  in  some  d^ree  influenced 
by  that  movement  It  is  true,  that  only  little  has  fallen  under 
my  eye,  as  Bishop,  of  the  foolish  extravagances,  which  I  have 
heard  of  elsewhere. 

I  write  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  in  the 
midst  of  much  occupation. 

If,  after  what  I  have  written,  you  still  think  I  can  be  of  use 
to  you,  command  me. 

If  I  find  you  quite  disengaged,  I  will,  with  your  leave,  run 
down  some  day  to  Molescy.  If  it  should  happen  that  you  let 
mc  in  when  the  Solicitor-General  *  is  with  you,  I  shall  the  more 
rejoice  :  for  [of]  him  I  think  more  highly — as  of  a  man  of  a 
right  mind,  as  well  as  of  rare  ability — than  of  any  one  else  of 
our  public  men.  I  heartily  wish  tliat  he  were  taken  from  that 
profession  in  which  he  has  no  rival,  and,  with  an  independent 
fortune,  placing  him  out  of  any  occasion  for  the  emoluments  of 
office,  fixed  permanently  among  statesmen  among  whom  he 
soon  would  have  no  equal. 
Yours,  my  dear  Sir, 

Always  with  real  regard,  most  faithfully, 

H.  Exeter. 

Mr,  Henry  Drummond  to  Mr.  Croker. 

[Without  date.] 
Mv  DEAR  CrOKER, 

You  seem  to  forget  that  a  wise  man  can  ask  more  questions 
in  a  minute  than  a  fool  can  answer  in  a  year,  hut  Je /erai  mon 
impossible  to  please  you. 

You  will  remember  that  the  Tabernacle  was  built  east  and 
west,  so  that  when  the  sun  rose  in  the  east,  it,  shining  in  at  the 
eastern  door,  illuminated  through  it  the  whole  Holy,  and  Holy 
of  Holies.     The  Temple  of  Solomon  was  built  on  the  same 

*  [Sir  WiUiam  FoUetL] 
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f  4>Luis,  and  the  other  temples  by  him  at  Baalbec  and  Palmyra 
arc  north  and  south,  though  the  entnmce  is  al  the  west  to  the 
Atrium.     The  Christian  churches  were  built  with  the  altar  to 
the  cast  for  the  reasons  stated  in  a  tract  which  I  enclose.     The 
Pagans  could  only  imitate  the  revealed  worship  whether  Jewish 
or  Christian,  because  the  creature  never  could  imagine  Aozv  the 
[  -Creator  should  be  worshipped.     The  worship  of  Pagans  con- 
'   ,wsted  only  of  the  sacrifices  of  beasts,  because  that  only  could 
ey  su  in  the  Tabernacle  ;  they  never  could  know  nor  under- 
ftand  the  things  of  the  Holy,  such  as  the  candlestick,  the  golden 
■Itarof  incense,  and  the  table   of  shewbread,  and  had  nothing 
irhntever  analogous.     The  Portico  was  always  called  the  front; 
Kvca  where  there  was  no  entrance  except  at  a  side.     No  doubt 
iie  earliest  Heathen  temples  were  mere  copies  of  Solomon's,  as 
;  has  sliown  in  the  preface   to  'Magna  Grscia,**  and 
Lwould  therefore,  wherever  attention  was  paid  to  the  points  of 
.  .the  compass,  stand  the  same  way  ;  but  then,  as  now  with  Fugin, 
who  writes  an   elaborate  article    in  t!ie  Dublin  Rei'iew  to  show 
thai  churches  should  have  the  altar  at  the  east,  and  then  forth- 
with builds  the  cathedral  at  Southwark  and  places  it  at  the 
west,  so  the  ancients  did  not  always  stand  to  their  own  princi- 
ples even  if  they  knew  them.     The  heathen   knew  nothing  of 
worship:  they  only  knew  the  preparation  for  it,  which  is  sacri- 
fice.    I  wish  you  would  come  here  some  day  and  talk  this  mat- 
ter over :  I  can  send  for  you  to  the  station  at  Woking,  and  you 
lire  sure  to  find  us,  for  my  poor  boy  is  so  ill  that  we  cannot 
leave  him,  and  shall  not  so  long  as  he  is  spared  to  us. 
Always  yours  faithfully, 

(Henry  Dru-mmond. 
The  "Young  England"  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Dis- 
neli  and  Smythe  (afterwards  Lord  Strangford),  was  now  begin- 
ning to  attract  the  attention  of  the  country.     Mr.  Croker  made 
n  slight,  and  not  unkindly,  reference  to  it  in  a  footnote  to  one  of 
I  his  political  articles.    It  consisted,  he  said,  of  "  four  or  five  young 
fprnilemcn  who  are  known,  it  seems,  by  the  designation  of  Yuung 
[England.     Their  number  is  so  small,  their  views  so  vague,  and 
(ihcir  influence  so  slight,  that  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  allude 
them,  but  our  respect  for  the  personal  character  of  those 

*  ['The  Amiijutlirs  i>f  Magnn  Gtatda,'  by  William  Wilkini,  Architect  to  llie 

■E.LC    Canibridgc,  1807  ] 
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amongst  them  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge — our  favonra- 
blc  opinion  of  their  talents  though  rather,  it  must  be  confessed, 
of  a  billcS'Uttres^  than  a  statesmanlike  character — and  a  strong 
sympathy  with  many  of  their  feelings — induce  us  to  express  our 
surprise  and  regret  that  they  should  not  see,  even  with  their  own 
peculiar  views,  the  extreme  inconsistency  and  impolicy  of  en- 
deavouring to  create  distrust  of  the  only  statesman  in  whom  the 
great  Conservative  body  has  any  confidence,  or  can  have  any 
hope.  We  make  all  due  allowance  for  '  young  ambition,*  even 
when  it  neglects  Shakespeare's  wise  advice,  of  beginning  with  a 
little  diffidence  ;  but  wc  can  still  find  no  sufficient  justification 
for  the  conduct  which  these  gentlemen  have  recently  adopted — 
particularly  for  their  support  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien's  motion — 
the  most  oflfensivc  to  Old  England  which  has  been  made  for  many 
years.  We  beg  leave,  in  all  kindness,  to  warn  them  against  being 
deceived  as  to  the  quality  of  the  notice  which  their  singularity 
has  obtained  ;  it  has  in  it  more  of  wonder  than  of  respect,  and 
will  certainly  confer  on  them  no  permanent  consideration  with 
party  or  any  constituency :  a  few  stray  and  unexpected  shots^ 
fired  in  the  rear  of  an  army,  attract  more  notice  than  a  cannon- 
ade in  front ;  but  it  is  .in  evanescent  surprise,  soon  forgotten,  or 
remembered  only  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  whose  indiscre- 
tion created  it." 

There  is  no  letter  of  Mr.  Croker's  to  be  found  in  reference  to 
the  "Young  Englanders,"  but  he  appears  to  have  written  to 
Mr.  Lockhart  to  make  some  enquiries. 

Mr.  Lock/iart  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Dear  Croker, 

P.  Borthwick  was  a  notorious  man  in  the  Scotch  newspapers 
of  1822. 

B.  Disraeli  published  his  *  Vivian  Grey' — the  only  work  that 
has  been  at  all  successful — eighteen  years  ago  I  am  sure.  He 
must  be  forty  or  close  to  that* 

You  omit  G.  Smythe,  Lord  Strangford's  son — very  young — 
the  cleverest  of  the  set  I  believe. 


•[Mr.  Disraeli  was  at  the  time  ihirty-cighL     The  first  volumes  of  'Vivian 
Grey*  were  published  in  1826.] 


F 

■I    Cochrane*  is,  I  suppose,  twenty-five  or  thirty.     Son  of  Sir 

^Thos. — grandson  of  the  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  the  Admiral. 

Mr.  C.  has  a  good  estate  in  Scotland  through  his  mother. 

I  don't  know  that  Borthwick  ever  published  poetry,  but  he 
was  a  tragic  actor  at  the  minor  theatres  for  some  years. 
■        Nor  do  I  know  that  G.  Smythe  has  published  verse,  though 
HJt  IS  likely  he  has  in  the  annuals. 

H     MUncs,  Disraeli,   Cochrane,  are   poets.      Cochrane   not  the 

"   worst  of  the  three.     He  is  a  Cochrane    .    .    .    but  not  a  bad 

fellow.     A  little  wtice  would  have  made  him  and  Smythe  all 

right      Disraeli   and    Borthwick    are    very    necessitous,   and 

wanted  places  of  course. 

I  fancy  Young  England  has  in  some  degree  at  least  associ- 
ated itself  with  Urqitlutrt.  Ever  yours, 

J.  G.  L. 

»  Sir  fames  Graham  to  Mr.  Croker. 

WItitchnll,  August  22nd,  1S43. 
With  respect  to  Young  England,  the  puppets  are  moved  by 
D'lsracli,  who  is  the  ablest  man  among  them  :  T  consider  him 
unprincipled  and  disappointed  ;  and  in  despair  he  has  tried  the 
effect  of  bullying,  t  think  with  you,  that  they  will  return  to 
Uie  crih  after  prancing,  capering,  and  snorting ;  but  a  crack  or 
fo  of  the  whip  well  applied  may  hasten  and  ensure  their  re- 
D'lsraeli  alone  is  mischievous;  and  with  him  I  have  no 
desire  lo  keep  terms.  It  would  be  better  for  the  party,  if  he 
were  driven  into  the  ranks  of  our  open  enemies. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  Graham. 

The  general  demoralization  of  politics,  and  the  great  discon- 
tent which  prevailed  among  the  working  classes,  gave  the 
members  of  the  new  party  many  an  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves.  They  went  to  Manchester  (in  1844)  and  at- 
tended meetings  of  the  operatives,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  showed 
how  strongly  he  held  the  opinions  which  he  afterwards  de- 
veloped in  '  Sybil,  or  the  New  Nation,'  as  the  book  was  at  first 
called,  the  sub-title  being  afterwards  changed  to  'The  Two 
Nations.'  He  had  not  yet  denounced  the  Conservative  party 
as  an  "or^nised  hypocrisy,"  or  begun  his  fierce  attacks  upon 
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Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  Peel's  letters  to  Mr.  Croker,  there  is  not 
a  single  allusion  at  any  time  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  nor  does  Mr. 
Crtikcr  ever  mention  him  till  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  as 
will  be  seen  in  a  later  chapter.  That  Peel,  in  1843,  ^^^^  ^^^ 
pressure  of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him  is  obvious 
from  his  own  rapid  sketch  of  the  situation. 

Sir  Rob€rt  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker.     Extract. 

WhitchaU  (Sunday  Night),  [April  (?)]  i84> 
MV  DEAR  CroKER, 

Tlie  times  arc  out  of  joint,  and  this  makes  partj  out  of  joint. 

Four  years  of  successive  unfavourable  harvests  affected  trade 
injuriously  ;  five  years  of  deficient  revenue  affected  finance  in- 
juriously. 

There  is  a  schism  in  the  Scotch  Church — a  schism  in  the 
Church  here.  Puseyism  has  alienated  the  Wesleyans,  and  re- 
doubled the  hostile  activity  against  the  Church,  of  other  Dis- 
senters, and  made  many  sober  and  attached  friends  of  the 
Church  lukewarm  in  its  defence.  To  govern  Ireland  by  means 
of  an  exclusive  Protesant  party  is  impossible.  The  attempt  to 
g<»vern  it  impartially — after  it  has  been  so  long  governed 
through  one  party  and  the  other — forfeits  the  confidence  of 
both. 

The  attempt  to  revive  trade  by  lowering  the  cost  of  subsist- 
ence, and  to  provide  a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  as 
that  wln<:h  left  us  with  14  or  15,000  persons  in  one  town,  dur- 
ing the  last  winter,  without  the  means  of  providing  food  by 
labour,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  do  this  cautiously  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  is  what  is  called  a 
half-measure.  The  agriculturists  forget  the  danger  to  which 
hunger  and  want  exposed  property  a  few  months  since,  and 
resent  the  fall  of  price  which  averted  it 

Commerce,  intlated  by  extr«iv<igant  speculation  and  the  is- 
sues of  joint-stock  banks,  and  really  suffering  by  the  competi- 
tion of  other  countries,  demands  some  remedy  or  other  from 
the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Then  Ireland,  and  an  opposition  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
Irish  discontent  and  agitation  for  party  purposes. 

A  minority  able  and  willing  to  obstruct  public  business,  not 
by  moving  adjournments  and  the  gross  abuse  of  parliament- 
ary privileges,  but  by  captious  objections,  incessant  talking; 
twenty-two  divisions  in  two  nights,  and  trumpery  amendments 


to  tnimpcn-  clauses  ;  each  division  consuming  nearly  a  quarter 
ul  an  hour.  All  these  things  together,  do  certainlj'  constitute 
great  diflicully. 

The  mere  attendance  on  the  House  of  Commons,  eight  and 
nine  hours  every  day,  almost  precludes  the  proper  performance 
of  his  real  duties  by  a  minister.  Just  conceive  what  I  aug/il  to 
do,  and  what  I  must  continue  to  do  in  some  wayor  other  during 
the  remainder  of  this  day.  All  this  is  beside  your  proposal, 
or  at  least  not  very  much  akin  to  it,  and  my  wandering  from 
ii  is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  indication  that  I  know  nut  what  to 
advise.  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

R.  P. 
Mr.  Croker  to  Sir  R.  Peel. 

[Marked  ■'  1S43,"  bur  no  proper  dale.] 
West  Moulsey  (Tuesda)'  NLght). 
Mv  DEAR  Peel, 
You  must  have  thought  me  an  oaf  this  morning,  when  I  was 
talking  to  you  about  Com  Laws  and  Tariff  ;  but  I  had  not  then 
lOeen  either  the  Morning  Post,  nor  even  read  the  article  in  the 
^areign  Quarterly  Reiiru;  attributed  tc  Gladstone — to  be  sure, 
H  I  had  known  of  either  1  should  have  mentioned  fh^m  to  you 
rather  than  the  very  unimportant  circumstances  in  the  same 
direetion  which  had  reached  me. 

1  trust,  I  do  trust,  that  is,  1  at  once  hope  and  believe  that 
Gladstone  has  not  written  nor  encouraged  anything  that  can 
be  per\'erted  into  an  intimation  of  further  change.  What  has 
been  dune,  has  been  wisely  and,  I  believe,  safely  done,  and  ilie 
country  will  stand  by  it — or  by  anything  that  looks  like  sta- 
bility ;  but  if  it  sees  reason  to  suspect  ^u/"  Government  of  waver- 
a^,  mind,  I  tell  you,  we  are  all  lost. 

»  Affectionately  ynnrs, 

J.'W.  Croker. 
Mr.  Lockhart  to  Mr.  Croker. 

December  6lh,  1843. 
Dear  Croker, 
Alison  deserves  all  anybody  can  say  of  his  negligence,  and 
also  of  his  coxcombical  pomposity  and  preachification,  and 
worst  o(  all,  his  affectation  of  liberalism  here  and  there  by  way 
of  extenuating  to  the  wicked  his  really  good  principles,  politi- 
cal &n<]  religious,  But  he  is  a  good  old  Tory,  and  a  good, 
honest,  amiable  man,  and  he  has  spent  twenty  years  on  this  big 
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book,  and  looks  to  it  (he  thinks  not  in  vain)  for  pecuniary  help 
to  a  large  family.  I  think,  therefore,  it  would  meet  your  wishes 
to  be  gentle  to  him — and  certainly  the  contrary  line  would 
give  me  personal  pain,  we  being  very  old  acquaintances,  and 
he  the  sheriff  of  my  county,  whom  I  must  meet  often  whenever 
I  go  to  Scotland.  It  occurs  to  me  that  you  might  do  him  a 
real  kindness  by  pointing  out  his  blunders ;  but  it  might  be 
done  in  terms  of  respect  and  civility,  and  without  any  expres- 
sion of  severity  mingled  with  regret.  This  is,  however,  ifyoM 
could  speak  with  general  respect  of  his  work — and  I  fear  you 
could  not ;  and  if  you  could  not — why,  the  article  is  all  alive 
with  interest  and  can  spare  a  note,  however  good  and  however 
amusing. 

Is  not  he  led  wrongly  by  some  prior  writer  or  writers  who 
might  be  shown  up  with  a  long  whip,  without  calling  the  heavy 
sheriff  by  name  into  the  ring  ?  ♦  Your3  truly, 

J.  G.  LOCKHART. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Brougham. 

West  Moulsey,  Febnuuy  19th,  1845. 

Mv  DEAR  Brougham, 
I  am  very  sorr^'  to  find  that  you  think  the  professed  object  of 
the  League  a  good  one  ;  I  think  your  own  arguments  in  favour  of 
agricultural  protection  unanswerable,  and  unless  you  yourself 
can  answer  them,  I  am  sure  no  one  else  can.  I  look  farther, 
much,  than  the  mere  questions  of  prices  of  com  and  rates  of 
wages,  which  arc  what,  to  a  logician,  I  may  venture  to  call  mere 
accidents  ;  the  substance  is  the  existence  of  a  landed  gentry,  which 
has  made  England  what  she  has  been  and  is ;  without  which  no 
representative  government  can  last ;  without  which  there  can  be 
no  steady  mean  between  democracy  and  despotism  ;  without 
which  jv// would  have  found  no  irov  emu  for  your  splendid  ele- 
vation, nor  I  any  security  for  my  humble  happiness ;  and,  good 

•  [Alison  was  much  annoyed  that  his  History  of  Europe  was  not  reviewed  in 
tlie  Quarterly,  He  >%Tote,  '*  Considering  tliat  my  History  was  a  great  effort  made 
in  favour  of  the  Conser>'ativc  cause  at  the  i>criod  of  its  lowest  depression ;  when 
the  press  almost  universally  had  gone  over  to  the  Liberal  or  revolutionary  side : 
and  when  the  author  by  publishing  it  had  of  course  precluded  himself  from  all 
chance  of  professional  promotion  from  Government,  I  felt  that  this  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  Quarterly  was  unjust,  especially  as  the  Editor  was  an  old  personal 
friend.*'  Pic  little  suspected  that  it  was  because  the  Editor  was  his  friend,  that 
his  work  was  not  reviewed,  or  the  severe  treatment  from  which  he  was  thus 
saved. 


God  !  what  a  chaos  of  anarchy  and  misery  do  I  foresee  in  every 
dtrcciion,  irom  so  comparatively  small  a  beginning  aschanging 
on  avtrage  duty  of  eight  shillings,  into  &  fixed  duty  of  eight  shil- 
lings, the  fact  being  that  the/.rrt/  duty  means  tto  duty  at  all;  and 

\wa  JtUy  at  aii  v<'\\\  be  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  social  andpo- 

^^kcal  system  of  our  countr}*.     There's  a  corn  law  lecture  for  you. 

^K  J.  W.  Croker. 

^B  Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Jesse." 

^V  W«K(  Moulsey,  December  Jth,  1S43. 

^^      My  dear  Sir, 

^^'lam  much  obliged  by  yotir  kind  attention  in  sending  me 
your  Seiwyn  volumes  :  but  to  be  candid  with  you,  I  can  by  no 
means  approve  of  the  publication  of  letters  of  so  peculiarly  a 
private,  and  in  many  instances  scandalous,  character.  I  cannot, 
1  honestly  confess,  understand  what  authority  can  exist  for  such 
a  ripping  up  of  private  life,  I  am  sorry  also  to  observe  some 
few  considerable,  and  many  small  errors,  in  the  notes.     Some  of 

ti  arc  probably  typist  errors,  but  some  arc  noL 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 
J.  W.  Croker, 
The  Duke  of  Rutland  to  Mr.  Croker. 
Slanlon  Woodhouse,  December  roth,  1843. 
My  DEAR  Ckoker, 
r.  Burton's  authority  respecting  the  Chatsworth  conserva- 
tory is  undoubtedly  very  good  and  undeniable,     I  have  often 
thought  of  the  dispute  you  and   I  had  on  the  subject  of  the 
architect  of  that  wonderful  erection,  as  we  sat  together  at  the 
Longshawedining-tablc.f  There  is  such  a  strong  impression  on 
my  mind  as  to  Paxton  baring  more  to  do  with  the  design  and 
execution,  that  \  wished  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  the   Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  unfortunately  he  left  Chatsworth  on  Thursday 
and  I  arrived  here  on  Friday. 

Many  thanks  for  your  good  wishes  that  the  Royal  visit  at 
^^AilToir  Castle  should  pass  oft  well,  and  for  the  flattering  things 
^^bll  say  of  he  castle.  We  were  blessed  with  fine  weather,  or  I 
^^Blow  not  what  we  should  have  done  ;  for  notwithstanding  all 
^^on  kindly  say,  the  reception  at  Belvoir  was  marked  principally 


*[Aitiho(  ol  'Sclvyn  and  his  Contcmponuio^' 
and  manf  othei  «n>rk&.) 
~  r  t  [It  will  be  inneinbercil  tbil  Sir  Joteph  Pulim 
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Mctnoin  o(  the  PretcDden,' 


i  design  (or  this  "wooderfiil 

,.r  ,85..) 
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by  hearty  and  loyal  welcome,  and  by  a  desire  to  make  the  Rojral 
gruests  comfortable.  To  all  this  there  was  added  at  Chatswortha 
splendour  and  magnificence  to  which  I  neither  could  nor  did 
aspire. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  seemed  in  joyous  spirits  while 
at  Bel  voir.  I  am  all  anxiety  to  learn  the  result  of  your  conver- 
sation with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject  of 
gun-metal  for  Wyatt* 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Croker, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Rutland. 
Sir  Robert  Feel  to  Mr.  Croker. 

January  28th,  1S44. 

My  dear  Croker, 

Many  thanks  for  the  extract  from  Asliburton's  letter.  I  read 
over  two  or  three  times  that  part  of  it  which  advises  the  naiUmg 
of  colours  to  the  mcut.  This  is  good  advice  from  Ashburton.  I 
never  heard  him  make  a  speech  in  the  course  of  which  he  did 
not  nail,  unnail,  rcnail,  and  unnail  again  his  colours. 

There  is  a  barge  passing  by  this  window  with  a  flowing  tide, 
and  the  colours  arc  nailed  to  the  mast.  In  five  minutes  the 
barge  will  be  at  Westminster  Bridge  ;  the  colours  will  remain, 
but  the  mast  will  be  lowered — by  the  prudent  Ashburton,  who 
is  steering  the  said  barge. 

I  am  at  this  moment  engaged  in  a  fierce  controversy  with 
Sir  Francis  Head — I  defending  Lord  Ashburton  ;  Head  de- 
nouncing him  for  having  regretted  that  an  apology  vf^\s  not  made 
by  England  to  the  United  States  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Caroline,  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

Sir  Peter  Laurie  f  to  Mr.  Croker, 

Park  Square,  November  8th,  1S43. 

My  dear  Sir, 
Having  been  at  Brighton,  I  did  not  get  your  letter  in  time  to 
be  able  to  send  before,  what  I  am  not  sure  will  quite  answer 
your  purpose.     I  believe  that  the  first  attempt  at  something 

♦  [For  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  statue.] 

f  [The  worthy  Alderman  who  was  long  known  by  his  favourite  phrase,  **  Put 
it  down."  This  letter  was  no  doubt  written  in  reply  to  some  inquiries  which  Mr. 
Croker  was  then  making  in  preparation  for  his  article  on  "The  Guillotine^*' 
which  was  published  in  the  Quarterly  Rnnew  in  December,  1S43,  ^°^  which  met 
with  a  large  sale  when  reproduced  in  a  separate  form.] 


Ike  a  drop  in  hanging  criminals  was  at  the  execution  of  Lord 
r  Ferrers  at  Tyburn  in  1760,  but  whether  it  did  not  work  well,  or 
was  considered  too  rvristocrattc  a  mode  for  common  vagabonds, 
or  was  a  patent  mode — if  patents  existed  in  those  days — it  was 
not  adopted  as  the  general  mode  of  execution  till  1783,  when 
leo  felons  were  executed  on  the  9th  of  December  in  that  year 
for  the  first  time  in  front  of  Newgate,  on  a  new  drop  or  scaflold 
hung  with  black  very  similar  to  that  now  used.  No  execution 
upon  the  old  mode  look  place  in  front  of  Newgate.  The  last 
person  executed  at  Tyburn  was  John  Austin,  who  suffered  on 
Friday  the  yih  of  November,  1783,  for  a  robbery  committed  on 
John  Spiccr  with  very-  aggravating  circumstances.  The  gallows 
used  at  Tyburn  was  purchased  by  a  carpenter  who,  having  no 
sentiment  in  his  composition,  converted  it  into  stands  for  beer 
butts  in  the  cellars  of  a  public  house  called  the  "Carpenter's 
Arms"  in  Adam  Street.  I  imagine  that  the  drop  ir.iroduced 
and  first  used  on  the  9th  of  December,  1783,  must  have  been 
an  experiment,  as  I  find  that  on  the  25th  of  November,  1784, 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  "referred  it  to  the  Committee  for  re- 
pniring  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  to  enquire  into  the  expense  of  a 
^asform  and  bell  used  at  the  public  execution  of  criminals." 
The  removal  of  the  place  of  execution  from  Tyburn  to  New- 
gate was  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Sheriffs,  Sir  Barnard 
Turner  and  Thomas  Skinner  (1783),  in  consequence  of  the  mis- 
chiefs which  arose  from  the  long  parade  of  criminals  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn,  and  not  from  "  the  fury  of  innovation  "  as 
Dr.  Johnson  has  it.  I  must  refer  you  to  Croker's  '  Boswell's 
Johnson,' a  work  which  you  may  have  heard  of  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighborhood  of  Newgate  petitioned  against  this, 
but  ineffectually,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  place  of  execution 
were  now  to  be  removed,  the  inhabitants  would  petition  for 
■'Compensation. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

P.  Laukie. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Ijird  Brougham. 

Alverhank,  Gusport,  July  7th,  1344. 

My  DEAR  Bboocham, 
It  is  very  natural  that  W.*  should  look  with  apprehension 
D  your  accession,  as  he  happens  to  hold  the  place  that  public 


Lord  Pretidcnt  o[  the  Council,  died  in  November,  1845-] 
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opinion,  I  believe — that  private  opinion  certainly — ^would  assign 
to  you  ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  his  feelings  go  beyond  that 
kind  of  very  natural  disinclination.  The  misfortune  it  seems 
to  me  was,  that  when  Ellenborough's  going  out  offered  room 
for  an  arrangement,  W.  was  not  made  P.  S.  [Privy  Seal]  instead 
of  the  Duke  of  B.  [Buckingliam].  I  have  a  constitutional 
prejudice  against  putting — not  ministerial  ladies — but  the  la- 
dies of  Ministers,  about  the  Queen.  It  is  certain  to  make  an 
embarrassment  For  the  present,  I  see  nothing  to  be  done ;  the 
line  you  are  taking  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  best  you  can 
adopt,  and  before  another  session,  affairs  must  take  a  more 
decisive  turn  and  you  will  be  at  full  liberty  to  shape  your  own 
deliberate  course.  For  my  own  part,  I  see  nothing  but  mischief 
if  you  do  not  get  into  the  boat  to  rau\  instead  of  hauling  or 
shoving  her  from  the  shore.  For  your  own  sake  I  would 
rather  have  seen  you  in  judicial  office,  where  you  would  have 
been  in  a  condition  to  render  great,  incontestable,  and  unenvied 
ser\'iccs ;  but  in  one  way  or  the  other,  something  must  be 
settled,  or  the  House  of  Lords  will  become  more  unmanageable 
than  the  Commons.  I  shall  probably  pay  a  flying  visit  to  town, 
or  more  than  one,  before  the  session  is  over. 

Ever  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Loify  Ashburton  to  Mr,  Croker,     Extract. 

[Nodmte.] 

Talking  of  octogenarians,  the  Berry  girls  are  established  in 
London,  and  all  the  wit  and  fashion  of  the  deserted  metropolis 
rallies  about  them. 

I  had  a  long  and  amusing  letter  from  Carlyle.  He  is  correct- 
ing the  proof  sheets  of  £merson*s  new  work,  but  speaks  of  it 
witli  qualified  praise.* 

Poor  Carlyle  writes,  "  I  am  in  such  Cromwellian  confusion, 
in  ugly  drudgery  and  sorrow,  and  shall  not  see  the  beautiful 
face  of  the  Grange,  or  any  beautiful  thing,  for  I  know  not  what 
long  months  or  years." 


*  [In  1S44  Emerson  published  the  second  scries  of  his  *  Essays,*  which  was 
carefully  revised  for  the  press  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  See  his  letters  to  Emerson  of 
Sept  29  and  November  3,  1S44.  A  previous  note  will  render  it  almost  needless 
to  explain  here  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  is  not  the  Lady  Ashburton  referred 
to  10  frequently  in  the  Letters  of  Carlyle  and  his  wife,  published  in  188^] 


Lord  Ashburtpn  tg  Mr.  Croker.*     Extract. 

April  7th,  1S44. 

I  aln-ajs  thought  our  friend  too  severe  in  his  notions  of  party 
obedience.     Pitt  and  some  other  great  men  left  a  greater  licence 
for  caprice  in  non-essentials  for  persons  Dot  in  office,  and  as  old 
Hunt  said  of  Manners  Sutton  as  Speaker,  he  rode  them  in  a 
snafHe.     Peel  likes  to  drill  his  men  as  our  great  Duke  does  his 
guards,  but  gentlemen  with  various  whims  and  fancies  want  a 
ttle  more  freedom,  and  are  in  the  end  better  governed  by  it. 
ne  same  disposition  was  shown  when,  in  opposition,  many  of 
vcr>'  good  friends  differed  from  him  about  Drummond's 
^ilege  question.     In  the  present  case,   however,  I  consider 
raham's  half  threat  is  merely  a  manceuvre  to  frighten  back 
e  of  the  stray  sheep  into  the  fold,  for  in  truth  a  real  change 
t  Government  is  impossible  where  there  is  really  nobody  to 
[he  the  reins  and  succeed  our  Apollo  in  driving  the  chariot 
T  the  Sun.     Although,  however,  not  a  question  of  sufficient 
:nity  to  cause  the  death  of  an  administration,  I  do  not  con- 
r  it  otherwise  than  very  important.     Interference  with  man- 
tcturing,  or  indeed  any  other  labour,  is  a  serious  matter,  and 
I  ibis  case  it  is  the  interference  of  very  foolish  people.     I  do 
tot  know  enough  of  the  case  to  be  a  critic  of  the  relative  merits 
\  a  ten,  eleven   or  twelve  hours'  restriction,  but  I  should  be 
lorry  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  any  restrictions  at  all.  These 
e  questions  not  safely  to  be  judged  A  priori.     Experience  can 
lone  test  them,  but  unfortunately  a  false  step  is  not  easily  re- 
Your  rivals  having  once  passed  you  in  the  race,  they 
e  not  again  easily  overtaken.     I  would  therefore  light  to  the 
ist  against  this  false  principle  of  meddling,  but  to  talk  of  rc- 
■ning  the  whole  government  is  too  bad  a  joke  for  anybody  to 
Jtelievc  you.      But  there  must  be   many  means   of  defeating 
pis  bad   measure.     What   is  our  Lordship's  house  good  for  ? 
[he  most  mischievous  men  of  our  day  are  our  conceiled  polit- 
Sil  economists  and  our  ultra  humanitarians,  good  men  some 
of  them,  but  theirs  is  a  description  of  cant  just  suited  to  the 
capacities  of  the  majority  of  our  electoral  body,  and  they  there- 
fore bully  us,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.     There  is,  however,  a 


■  (This  Leticr  refers  lu  llw  factoiydeluKesof  1844.  Lun3  Ashky'sTtn  Ilouct' 
ID  ami  cliililicn  empluyed  in  ficlories,  wai  opposeil  by  the  Govern- 
Bnl,  which  prop»sc<]  lo  lix  the  liinil  at  twelve  liouri,  and  nt  une  lime  lolkcil  o( 

'neuitenceim  the  poitit.    A  cumptuinise  wm  tdopied.] 
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large  stock  of  common  sense  left  among  us,  and  with  prudent, 
steady  government,  I  am  not  afraid  of  them  all — Philosophers, 
Chartists,  and  Repealers. 

The  disturbed  state  of  Ireland  in  1843-44  again  forced  Irish 
grievances  upon  the  notice  of  the  whole  country.  O'Connell's 
agitation  was  at  its  height ;  at  one  vast  meeting  he  promised  the 
people  that  before  a  year  had  elapsed  an  Irish  Parliament  should 
imce  more  be  sitting  at  College  Green.  The  excitement  of  the 
people  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  early  part  of  October,  1843, 
a  general  "  rally"  was  summoned  at  Clontarf.  The  day  before 
the  meeting  was  to  take  place,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  Government  prohibiting  it,  and  O'Connell  and  his  son  were 
indicted  for  a  conspiracy.  O'Connell  defended  himself  ;  his  son 
was  defended  by  Sheil,  in  a  speech  which  even  Shell  had  rarely 
surpassed.  O'Connell  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
twelve  montlis,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  2,000/.  The  defendants  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  hearing  of  the  case  g^ve 
rise  to  some  remarkable  circumstances.  The  law  lords  ha\ing 
given  their  decision,  the  lay  lords  claimed  their  right  to  vote 
upon  tlic  qucsti<.)n,  and  Lord  Campbell  admitted  their  technical 
right,  hut  contended  that,  as  they  had  not  been  present  at  the 
hearing  of  the  appeal,  it  would  be  improper  for  them  to  vote. 
Eventuallv  thcv  retired,  and  the  law  lords  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  Dublin  Court,  and  O'Conncll  was  set  at  liberty.  These 
are  the  general  facts  which  are  referred  to  in  the  next  letters. 

Sir  James  Graham  to  Mr,  Croker,     Extract 

Cowes,  September  15th,  1844. 

Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

It  was  unlucky  that  you  happened  to  be  absent  on  the  day 
when  I  called  at  Alverbank.  I  wished  to  see  you,  for  in  a  letter 
I  can  hardly  describe  the  impression  produced  on  my  mind  by 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  view  taken  by  Fol- 
lett*  is  correct  with  respect  to  \\\fi  cause,  Jim.  Parke  [Baron 
Parke]  is  responsible  ;  if  he  had  not  raised  doubts,  of  which  he 
was  evidently  ashamed,  even  Denman  would  hardly  have  dared 
to  pander,  as  he  did,  to  popular  passion  ;  but  the  effect  is  much 

*  [Sir  William  Follett,  Solicitor-GeneniL] 


^iM.1 


FEDERAtlSM  IN   rRELAND. 
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E  doubtful     It  tins  inflicted  a  deep,  perhaps  an  incurable, 
i  in  a  very  tender  part.     Trial  by  jury  in  Ireland  is  the 
weak  place,  which  renders  the  civil  government  of  that  country 
all  but  impossible  ;  and  this  fatal  judgment  will  render  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  according  to  law  more  difficult  than  ever. 
The  decision  really  rests  on  technicalities,  which,  triumphing 
over  the  merits  in  the  last  resort,  bring  law  and  reason  and  jus- 
lice  inici  contempt ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  merits  and  the 
technical  niceties  are  so  interwoven  as  to  make  the  distinctions 
bard  to  be  understood,  and  the  confusion  cloaks  the  dishonesty 
of  the  judgment,  and  raises  a  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  in 
fovour  of  the  accused.     I  fear  that  no  Irish  juries  will  ever 
again  convict  in  a  political  case ;  and  it  will  be  bard  to  find 
judges  bold  enough  to  do  their  duty  when  the  House  of  Lords 
^^tetrays  its  trust ;  and  no  public  prosecutor  will  liavc  the  heart 
Hte  proceed  with  boldness  and  confidence,   when   having  tri- 
^^■npbed  over  minor  difficulties  and  dangers,  he  is  exposed  to 
^Kutain  failure  in  the  supreme  tribunal,  from  the  malice  of  po- 
^Btical  adversaries,  in  dc&auce  of  justice  and  of  law. 
^B^  I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

^V  J.  R.  G.  Graham. 


Sir /an 


s  GraJutm  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Wliitchall,  October  141b,  1S44. 


My  CEAR  Croker, 
You  have  on  many  occasions  kindly  tendered  your  assistance  ; 
1  have  never  asked  for  it  in  vain  ;  and  it  has  more  than  once 
been  given  with  triumphant  effect. 

In  Ireland,  that  bog  where  Will  o"  the  Wisps  abound,  Feder- 
alism, I  am  afraid,  with  growing  discontent,  is  gaining  ground  ; 
and  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Porter  and  the  speech  of  Dr.  Maunsell 
arc  symptoms  of  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  absurdity  of  the  project  is  no  security  against  the  danger 

si  it ;  but  the  full  extent  both  of  the  absurdity  and  of  the  danger 

luld  be  demonstrated  in  a  manner  which  may  rouse  the  ap- 

rchenMons,  if  it  cannot  operate  on  the  reason,  of  the  Irish 

^otestants,  who  are  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and  also  of  those 

soman  Catholics  who  hold  land  under  the  title  of  confiscated 

f  When  1  remember  your  early  picture  of  Ireland,*  as  it  was 

•[Mr.  Cmker's  "Sketch  of  Ireland,  Vasi  ami  Pre»cm,"  iSm.J 
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and  as  it  is,  I  know  no  hand  like  yours  to  do  real  justice  to  this 
subject,  which  is  at  once  grand  and  difficult* 

If  you  would  undertake  the  execution  of  this  work,  the  op- 
portunity would  be  the  next  number  of  the  Quarterly^  on  the 
eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  and  Mr.  Porter's  pamphlet 
is  a  subject  for  dissection  not  unworthy  of  the  knife ;  for  a 
publication  in  favour  of  modified  repeal  from  the  grandson  of 
a  Protestant  Irish  Bishop,  from  the  son  of  a  Protestant  plura- 
list in  the  Irish  Church,  from  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Fermanagh,  from  the  heir  to  a  large  landed  estate,  and  an 
emeritus  Orangeman,  is  surely  a  lusus  natura^  which  a  skilful 
anatomist  ought  to  place  on  his  table,  and  to  examine  for  the 
instruction  and  warning  of  the  public. 

I  am,  my  dear  Croker,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  R.  G.  Graham. 

Lord  RedesdcUe  to  Mr.  Croker,     Extract, 

Batsford  Pftrk,  December  9th,  1844. 

My  dear  Croker, 

Even  if  you  take  Brougham's  reasoning,  which  is  that  a  peer 
unlearned  in  the  law  may  vote  on  a  difficult  point  of  law  if  he 
has  only  had  patience  or  curiosity  enough  to  sit  out  all  the 
speeches  of  the  counsel  who  argued  it  before  the  House,  surely 
in  the  case  in  question  that  attendance  was  unnecessary.  It 
was  universally  admitted  that  nine-tenths  of  the  argument  was 
of  no  use  whatever.  The  decision  was  come  to  on  one  single 
point — for  Cottcnham  would  give  no  opinion  on  Denman's 
"jury"  matter,  and  Campbell  a  very  doubtful  one.  The  whole 
turned  on  '*  the  one  bad  count"  Now,  if  those  who  are  un- 
learned in  law  can  qualify  tliemselves  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
(as  Brougham  held  they  may),  would  not  any  peer  who  had 
attentively  studied  the  written  opinions  of  the  judges,  seven 
one  way  and  two  the  other,  and  attentively  listened  to  the 
speeches  of  the  law  lords  on  the  morning  of  the  day  itself  two  one 
way  and  three  the  other,  be  far  better  qualified  to  decide  on 
the  single  point  thus  brought  before  him,  than  one  who  had  at- 
tended the  hearing  six  weeks  before  of  the  various  speeches  of 
the  numerous  counsel  on  botli  sides,  containing  lengthy  argu- 
ments on  many  other  points  which  all  agreed  to  set  aside  as 

*  [Mr.  Croker  wrote  an  article  of  seventy  pages  on  the  subject  in  the  Quar- 
terly Revuw  of  December,  1S44.] 


)\v  hnw  I,  and  1  think  every  man  possessing 


jpould  an&wcr  ihat  que&tic 
Your; 


iy, 

Redesdale. 


S  Redesdalc  la  Mr.  Croker.     Extract. 

Batsford  Park,  Dccembct  13th,  1844. 


^p       Mr  DEAR  Croker, 

We  agree  very  much  in  our  general  view  of  the  case,  but 
difier  in  matters  apparently  perhaps  of  detail,  but  which,  on  a 
careful  consideration  of  this  very  important  subject,  will,  1 
think,  be  found  essentials.  Vou  say  that  we  might  fairly  have 
"niled  to  support  the  judges,"  and  that"on  mere  legal  ques- 
tions the  House  ought  always  to  defer  to  the  judges,  and  not 
to  the  law  lords,  except  as  supposing  them  to  speak  the  scnti- 
^pents  of  the  judgea" 

^E  Hy  view  is  this :  That  we  ought  in  the  case  in  question  to 
r^MVC  held  that  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  a  safer  one  for 
the  House  to  follow,  than  that  of  the  majority  of  the  law  lords, 
but  1  by  no  no  means  admit  that  the  House  {though  it  calls  for 
it)  is  always  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  opposition  to 
the  law  lords.  The  contrary  has  been  frequently  ruled — by 
Lord  Eldon  among  others — and  any  decision  of  the  general 
character  you  propose,  would  be  only  setting  up  in  our  House 
another  "m/^r/Bjn /«  imperio"  (to  which  you  so  justly  object) 
—the  judges,  instead  of  the  law  lords,  I  claim  for  the  House 
the  right  of  deciding  which  opinion  it  thinks  best  or  safest 
to  fallow  ;  and  1  agree  with  you  that  on  a  point  tif  law  it  would 
be  f^rnerdlly  the  safer  course  to  follow  the  judges.  The  law 
lords  being  political  characters,  arc  more  likely  to  allow  ex/e- 
ditiay  to  nile,  and  not  law,  than  the  judges  are. 
.  Much  stuff  has  been  talked  about  the  House  having  aban- 
loned  its  principles,  &c.  It  is  unquestionably  the  privilege  of 
T  peer  to  vote,  if  he  thinks  fit,  on  every  legal  question,  whether 
I  may  have  heard  it  argued  or  not,  and  whether  with  or 
unst  ihc  opinion  of  those  learned  in  the  law.  All  privilege 
Q  to  abuse,  and  this  would  be  an  exercise  of  it  which  has 
iJy  to  be  mentioned  to  be  condemned  We  are  a  ddiberalive 
■embly.  All  our  rules,  orders,  and  practices  are  for  debate 
sfore  decision,  and  the  printiple  is  that  our  conclusions  are 
>n  the  reasons  adduced  in  debate.  In  political  matters 
o  supposed  to  understand  ttie  subject  under  discussion, 
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and  often  rote  without  hearing  the  debate,  g:iving  their  confi- 
dence to  those  who  they  may  consider  best  qualified  to  advise 
them  on,  and  to  direct  public  affairs,  which  principle  is  openly 
allowed  to  belong  to  the  constitution  of  our  House,  which  on 
all  such  questions  authorises  the  voting  by  proxy.  In  our  ju- 
dicial character  we  properly  lay  aside  political  feeling,  attend 
no  longer  to  our  political  leaders,  but  to  the  opinions  of  those 
qualified  by  their  profession  to  decide  on  legal  subjects,  and 

defer  to  their  judgment 

Redesdale. 

Mr.  Croker  to  the  King  of  Hancver. 

West  Moalsey,  December  28th,  1844. 

It  seems  that  the  Repeal  Bubble  in  Ireland  has  burst,  and, 
although  Mr.  0*Conncll  will  no  doubt  continue  his  agitation,  it 
is  not,  I  think,  likely  to  have  any  serious  duration,  and  will 
give  way  to  some  other,  I  hope  less  dangerous,  mode  of  getting 
the  populace  into  the  payment  of  the  rent  There  was  a  con- 
siderable apprehension  felt  in  the  autumn  that  some  of  the 
Irish  Protestants  were  about  to  join  the  Repeal  agitsition  under 
the  disguise  of  Federalism^  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  north; 
ern  Whi^^s^  anxious  to  play  into  O'Conneirs  hands,  were  busy 
about  such  a  design  ;  but  I  never  suspected  that  the  Irish  Prot- 
estants could  ever  be  so  m.id  as  to  desert  British  connexion, 
and  I  think  the  result  proves  that  I  was  right  Except  a  few 
adventurers,  speculating  on  their  interests,  I  am  sure  that  not 
one  Protestant  h.is  joined  O'Connell. 

Our  country  gentlemen  have  not  been  much  pleased  with  the 
Ministr}''s  policy  on  agricultural  protection,  and  some  dissen- 
sion in  the  ensuing  session  has  been  calculated  upon,  but,  I 
think,  erroneously ;  the  country  gentlemen,  like  the  Irish 
Protestants,  know  that  any  move  would  be  still  worse  for 
them,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  at  least  a  safer  minister 
than  Lord  John. 

The  literary  world  is  at  this  moment  interested  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  first  ten  years  of  George  III.,  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole.  They  are  written  in  even  more  than  his  usual  spirit  of 
malignity  against  my  old  and  revered  master,  your  royal  father, 
founded  chiefly  on  the  old  calumny  that  Lord  Bute  continued 
lo  be  a  favourite  long  after  he  was  Minister,  and  managed  the 
King  and  kingdom  by  the  Princess  Dowager  and  the  back  stairs. 
I  remember  his  late  Majesty  Greorge  IV.  assured  me  that  there 


"DR.  JOHNSON'S  WALK." 

wa.1  no  pretence  for  this,  and  that  George  III.  never  saw  Lord 
BulC  after  he  left  the  Ministry  but  once,  and  that  was  in  the 
Gtirden  of  Gunnersbury,  and  that  the  King  was  angry  with 
Princess  Amelia  for  having  permitted  Lord  Bute  to  be  there. 
I  have  some  reason  to  suspect  that  on  the  accession  of  George 
in..  Horace  Walpole  made  some  advances  in  the  way  of  flatterj-, 
nol  only  lo  His  Majesty,  but  to  Lord  and  even  Lady  Bute,  and 
that,  when  they  had  not  the  effect  he  hoped,  he  turned  round 
and  abused  them  because  he  could  not  dupe  them.  You  will  be 
amused,  in  spite  of  your  indignation,  to  read  that  Queen  Cliar^ 
Joile  was  for  many  years  kept  prisoner  by  the  Princess  Dow-a- 
•,  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  so  bad  that  Walpole  does  not 
it  of  the  princess,  whom  he  seems  lo  have  especially  hated, 

J.  W.  C. 

On  one  of  the  last  days  of  1844,  aresidentof  the  suburban  par- 
ish of  Hornsey  wrote  to  Mr.  Croker,  to  complain  that  two  rail- 
-.roads  were  about  to  be  made  through  the  village,  and  that  one 
\  them  proposed  to  run  a  tunnel  through  a  "very  beautiful 
lace  called  the  Grove,"  originally  laid  out  by  Topham  Beau- 
(erk,  and  which  Dr.  Johnson  used  "  frequently  to  visit"  The 
sspondent  hoped  that  Mr.  Croker  would  be  able  to  "do 
mcthing  "  about  these  intruding  railroads.  Mr.  Croker's  reply 
tows  that  he  took  far  more  liberal  views  on  this  and  kindred 
nestions  than  have  gener.ally  been  attributed  to  him. 


ioit< 


Mr.  Croker  A 


Sir, 


n  Inkabitant  of  Hornsey. 

West  MouUcy,  December  aSth,  1844. 


I  have  read  of  Mr.  T.  Beauclerk's  having  laid  out  the  ground 
of  a  villa  at  Muswell  Hill,  but  whether  for  himself  or  some 
friend  I  know  not ;  but  we  know  so  much  of  the  details  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  life,  that  I  think  that  we  may  venture  to  say  that  he 
'  d  not  visit  Hornsey  so  frequently  as  to  justify  the  appropriation 
V  him  of  one  of  the  walks  as  "  Dr.  Johnson's  Walk,"  As  to  the 
lUIroads,  I  confess  I  do  not  at  all  participate  the  reluctance 
rhich  you  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  feel  at  what  you  consider  their 
Itnision  into  picturesque  scenery.  I  say  nothing,  because 
nbing  need  be  said  of  the  preponderance  of  considerations  of 
Mr  miiiiy,  but  even  in  the  mere  landscape  view  of  the  matter, 
(do  not  see  why  the  miUiom  who  travel  by  railways  arc  not  as 
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much  entitled  to  enjoy  picturesque  scenery  as  the  half-dozen 
idlers  and  sketchers  who   now  once  or  twice  a  week  wind 
through  your  valley  or  wander  through  your  wood.     I  myself 
have  been  near  half  a  century  a  resident  of  London,  and  have 
never  yet  seen  your  rural  beauties ;  but  when  the  rsdlroad  shall 
be  completed,  I  daresay  I  shall  be  as  familiar  with  them  as  with 
Wandsworth  or  Wimbledon.     I  know  persons  who  were  adveise 
to  railroads,  and  who  would  now  give  500/.  a  mile  to  have  them 
nearer  their  residences.     I  add  one  further  consideration,  that 
the  railroad  is  the  most  innoxious  to  the   neighbour's  land, 
through  which  it  only  passes,  of  all  possible  communications ; 
it  not  only  brings  no  vagabonds,  tramps,  or  b^;gars,  but  forcibly 
excludes  them  ;  and,  except  for  the  moment  that  one  of  these 
wonderful  productions  of  art,   a  train,  enlivens  m  fassani  the 
uniform  features  of  nature,  it  can  in  no  serious  degree  alter  the 
prospect  of  a  house  even  overlooking  it.     A   railroad  runs 
through  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Derwent,  and  I  think  that 
triumph  of  art  sets  off,  as  well  as  renders  more  accessible,  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  scene. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  W.  Croker. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1845-1846. 

i^itkal  E»cnU  of  lh«e  Two  Veura— Difficalties  of  Sir  Robert  Pcd— Bill  lo- 
dcasing  the  Enrlowmcnt  o{  Maynoolh — Sir  Jamei  Graham's  Compliunls  of 
Ihc  Prdi — Mt.  Cruker  on  the  Diicontenl  of  the  Tory  Rirty — Sir  Robert 
Peel's  own  Views— The  Landed  Inleresl— The  Polalo  Disease— Progress  of 
the  Anli-CorD-Law  League— Peel's  Chunge  of  Ground  on  ProlcclioD— Kis 
Trealiaenl  of  Ihe  Cnbinct- Dlimay  of  his  Supporters — Cottcspondence  be- 
iKeen  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Croker— The  Duke  00  Peel's  PuUcy 
— Lord  Broughani's  Criticisms — Mr.  Ooket  to  Sit  B.  Peel  and  Lord  Ash- 
biuton— Mr.  Gladstone's  Disapproval  of  Mr.  Croker's  Views— Lord  Ashbur- 
Ion  on  Peel's  Course — Announcement  in  the  Timri  of  Peel's  intention  to  Re- 

■  peal  the  Com  Laws — The  Duke's  Position — His  Determinalion  to  stand  by 
1^1 — Mr.  Cruker  complains  of  having  been  Misled  by  Peel — The  Duke  of 
Rutland  un  the  Democratic  Tide— The  Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  Ihe  Com  Laws 
— Conetpondence  between  the  Duke  of  Rutland  and  Mr.  Croker — Letters  to 
XenA  Brougham  and  Sir  James  Graham — Mr.  Croker's  Opinions  of  the  Re- 
INbI  KII— Hil  NarraliTC  la  Sir  Henry  (Lord)  Ilardinge— The  Repeal  De- 
bUesin  the  Lords — Lord  Lonsdale's  Perplexities — His  reference  lo  "Isrieli" 
— Mr.  I,,ockhBrt  on  Ihe  "New  Timon" — Mr.  Croker's  Accounlof  nConversa- 
tion  with  th«  Duke  of  Wellington — Letters  from  Wellington  and  Ixird  Stanley 
— Lord  George  Beulinck  and  Lord  Lyndhursl — Corrcsp<<iidcncc  on  the 
Subject — Lord  Lyndhurst's  Statement  as  to  bis  Appumtnienis — A  Visit  ti> 
Strathficldsaye. 

Thkke  arc  few  more  interesting  years  in  English  political  his- 
lory  than  1845  and  1846.  They  witnessed  the  triumph  of  tht: 
Manchester  school,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  into 
the  commercial  policy  of  England ;  ihey  saw  the  desertion  of 
the  Conserraiive  party  by  its  leader,  and  the  siibseqtient  down- 
fall of  that  leader  in  the  tnidst  of  his  apparent  triumph  ;  the 
appearance  of  a  remarkable   man,  who  succeeded  in  rallying 

foken  columns,  and  in  exciting  the  curiosity  and  expects- 
>f  all  observers,  and  was  tltcn  suddenly,  and  almost 
riou&ly,  takea  from   the  wurtd ; — the  slow  rise  of  still 
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another  leader,  long  distrusted  and  despised  br  his  portr.bui 
cvirntiially  followed  with  enthusiasm,  even  when  he  was  guided 
by  principles  which  seemed  to  have  been  borrowed  froa  Ac 
statesman  whose  life  he  had  condemned  as  **  one  great  appro- 
priation clause/'  The  personal  records  of  these  two  vears  areas 
full  of  startling  surprises  as  anj  of  the  great  dramas  which 
ahs<irb  the  attention  of  mankind.    There  is  the  picture  of  a 
knot  of  discouraged  agitators  becoming  so  great  a  power  in  the 
State,  that  each  party  has  since  lived  chiefly  by  adapting  itself 
to  their  principles.     There  are  the  contrasts  presented  in  the 
career  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  seemed  destined  to  enjoy  as  long 
a  lease  c>f  power  as  Lord  Liverpool,  and  who  fell  by  the  bands 
of  the  party  which  he  had  sacrificed,  and  of  the  men  whose 
system  he  liad  adopted  ;  the  unprecedented  Incidents  which 
surrounded  the  brief  presence  on  the  scene  of  Lord  George 
HcMitinck,  down  to  the  moment  when  he  went  out  for  the  mom- 
info's  walk  from  which  he  never  returned ;  the  resolute  struggle 
for  supremaey  which  was  made  by  the  pamphleteer  and  no^'el- 
ist,  who  was  so  little  known  or  comprehended  by  the  Conser\*a- 
tives  of  the  older  school,  that  they  could  not  even  manage  to 
sprll  his  name  correctly.     This  is  not  the  place  in  which  the 
whole  of  this  '* strange  eventful  history"  can  properly  be  set 
forth,  but  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  its  incidents  will  form  a 
necessary  introiluetion  to  the  letters  and  documents  which  tend 
to  throw  a  new  and  powerful  light  upon  it 

It  was  evident  to  many  men,  even  in  the  early  part  of  1845, 
that  the  Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  so  strong  as 
it  seemed.  'J'hc  landed  interest  was  alarmed,  and  yet  the  people 
were  not  btnng  won  over.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  estranged  many 
of  his  supporters  by  his  cold  and  haughty  manner,  and  a  still 
larger  number  by  the  tendency  which  he  had  more  than  once 
shown  to  make  rapid  clianges  of  ground,  on  the  most  important 
questions,  without  notice  or  warning  to  his  supp>orters.  The 
discontent  in  Parliament  soon  found  a  voice.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  February  that  Mr.  Disraeli  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
that  series  of  attacks  upon  Peel  which  eventually  drove  the 


islry  from  power.  Some  of  these  attacks  were  excessive  in 
r  asperity,  aod  were  disfigured  by  a  certiiin  florid  tone  which 
ksionally  went  dangerously  near  to  making  them  ridiculous ; 

In  the  main  they  served  their  purpose.  It  was  then  that 
.  Disraeli  described  the  Prime  Minister  as  having  come  upon 
Whigs  bathing,  and  run  off  with  their  clothes.  A  few  days 
r  he  declared  Ihat  Protection  was  in  about  the  same  slate 
[  Protestantism  was  in  i8;8.  lie  contended  that  i(  thecoun- 
was  to  have  Free-trade,  it  ought  to  have  it  from  Mr.  Cobden, 
from  the  statesman  who  was  pledged  to  the  defence  of  Pro- 
lion.  In  April  the  Bill  for  increasing  and  re-arranging  the 
lowment  of  Maymwth  was  introduced  by  Peel,  and  Mr. 
raeli  stigmatised  him  as  the  "great  Parliamentary  middle- 
B,"  who  "bamboozles  one  party  and  plunders  the  other," 
_  told  the  nominal  leader  of  his  party,  that  "  cunning  is  not 
tion,  and  that  habitual  perfidy  is  not  high  policy  of  State." 
1  Maynootli  bill  was  carried,  but  it  did  not  appear  thai  Sir 
EMrt  Peel  had  strengthened  his  position  either  with  his  party 
irlth  tile  country. 

'owards  the  end  of  January,  Sir  James  Graham,  who,  it  will 
remembered,  was  the  Home  Secretary,  wrote  to  Mr.  Croker, 
iing  his  attention  to  the  hostile  tone  of  the  press.     "  The  cry 

e  pack  is  general,"  be  remarked,  "and  they  are  inclined  to 
1  us  down."  He  was  disposed  to  attribute  this  to  some  want 
''management  "  on  the  parts  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
';  in  reality  it  was  a  sign  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  was 

imes  Graham  went  on  to  say*  ; — 
'.The  Press  in  a  united  host  against  the  Government  is  a 
rerful  adversary,  Vnd  in  the  long  run  must  do  us  mischief, 
sre  are,  however,  advantages  in  our  independence  from  the 
tldom  which  ilic  fear  of  the  newspapers  rivets  on  those  whose 
/  aim  Is  popularity.  The  hostility  of  the  Times  has  some- 
It  abated :  It  has  burnt  itself  out ;  but  the  approaching  Ses- 
n,  t  fear,  will  add  fresh  fuel  lo  the  fire.  Stanley  and  I  have 
r  share  of  abuse  ;  yet  we  survive  it." 


•  L«tcr  lo  Mr.  Crokci.  Jnled  WTiitehall,  January  aijlh,  1*45. 
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Lord  Ashburton  *  to  Mr,  Croker.     Extract, 

March  12th,  1845. 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  know  nothing  of  the  Dutch  saint  mentioned  in  the  Malmes- 
bury  papers,  f  but  the  first  time  I  meet  Dedel  will  ask  what  he 
knows  about  him.  I  ran  away  from  Holland  the  night  before 
Pichegru  entered  Amsterdam,  and  in  1797  I  was  occupied  in 
courting  my  Lady  in  Philadelphia. 

As  I  see  you  are  busy  with  these  curious  memoirs,  the  histor- 
ical fact  will  not  escape  you  of  the  gpreat  eagerness  of  Pitt  for 
peace  in  1797,  and  the  desponding  view  of  affairs  taken  both  by 
him  and  Canning,  checked  by  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  GrenviUe. 
This  was  the  year  of  the  mutiny  and  of  the  most  critical  event 
of  that  great  war,  the  Bank  suspension^  an  event  which  set  us  at 
our  ease,  and  enabled  us  to  borrow  without  stint  down  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  when  our  great  Duke's  victories  just  came 
in  time  to  save  us  from  bankruptcy — from  this  fatal  facility  of 
what  Falstaff  calls  "  scoring  up." 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  this  event  is  more  than  deferred, 
seeing  that  our  generation  are  unwilling  to  do  anjrthing  towards 
the  reduction  of  our  score  in  the  thirty  years  of  peace  we  have 
now  enjoyed.  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Ashburton. 

In  March,  the  signs  of  dissatisfaction  were  so  unmistakable 

that  Mr.  Croker  no  longer  hesitated  to  speak   plainly  about 

them. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Sir  James  Graham,     Extract. 

West  Moulsey,  March  21st,  1845. 

My  Dear  Graham, 

I  hear  from  all  quarters  that  the  country  gentlemen  arc 
greatly  out  of  temper^  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  out  of 
spirits;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  are  in  a  state  of  mind 

*  [This  was  Alexander  Baring,  first  Baron  Ashburton,  signer  of  the  Ashburton 
Treaty,  mentioned  in  voL  ii.  pp.  185-194.  He  was  bom  in  1774,  and  married  in 
1798  Anne  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Philadelphia — a  senator 
of  the  United  States.  Lady  Ashburton,  as  well  as  her  husband,  frequently  cor- 
responded with  Mr.  Croker,  and  they  were  next  door  neighbours  at  Alverstoke, 
where  Mr.  Croker  i  ad  a  marine  villa.  Both  Lord  and  Lady  Ashburton  died  in 
1848,  one  in  May,  and  the  other  in  December.] 

f  [In  the  Quarterly  Review^  Na  150  (March,  1845)  ^**  *"»  article  by  Mr. 
Croker  on  the  'Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  James,  fhrst  Earl  of  Malmesbnry,' 
which  had  just  been  published.] 


f  unsatisfactory,  not  to  say  precarious  and  alarming.  Voii 
V  tliat  I  was,  and  am,  favourable  to  the  new  Corn  Scale.  1 
:  it  decidedly  protective,  though  1  wish  now  as  I  wished 
ten,  that  the  scale  had  run  on  to  3$s.  or  30J.  more ;  fur  I  re- 
niber  Peel's  telling  nie  that  autumn,  that  he  had  a  letter  from 
New  Orleans,  saying  that  tlie  Mississippi  wheat  would  be  able 
to  meet  our  30i.  duty  in  Londoa.  Nor  was  I,  nor  am  I,  afraid 
I'f  the  general  operation  of  the  tariff;  but  I  ani,  I  confess,  of 
t^annda  euro  ;  and  1  am  not  surprised  that  all  these  and  several 
whcr  smaller  circumstances,  light  indeed,  but  nil  going  in  the 
same  direction,  should  alarm  country  gentlemen,  whose  turn  of 
raind  is  towards  immediate  and  tangible  interests  ratlier  than 
prospeciive,  circuitous,  and  consequential  advantages. 

I  do  think  that  some  occasion  ought  to  be  found  or  made.  If 
not  uf  doing,  at  least  of  saying,  and  strongly  too,  something 
comforting  and  gratifying  to  that  great  interest,  which  is,  after 
all,  the  only  safe  basis  of  a  Government  in  this  country. 
Ever  yours,  &c., 

J.  W.  Croker. 


—  Will 


Sir  fames  Graham  to  Mr.  Croker,     Extract. 

Whiteliall,  Matvh  aznd,  1S45. 

Mr  DEAK  Crorek, 

I  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  country  gentlemen  are  out  of 

lOur,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  Government  is  endan- 

sred  by  their  present  temper  and   recent  proceedings.     We 

tve  laboured  hard,  and  not  in  vain,  to  restore  the  prosperity 

the  country,  and  to  give  increased  security  to  the  aristocracy, 

by  improving  the  condition  and  diminishing  the  discontent  of 

the  great  masses  of  tlie  people.     We  have  effected  this  object 

without  inflicting  any  real  injury  on  the  landed  proprietors  ;  yet 

are  Gcoutcd  as  traitors,  and  arc  denounced  as  it  we  were 

le-serving  traders  in  politics,  seeking  to  retain  place  by  the 

xtficc  of  tlie  interests  of  our  friends. 

The  country  gentlemen  cannot  be  more  ready  to  give  us  the 

death-blow  than  we  are  prepared  to  receive  it.     If  they  will 

rush  on  their  own  destruction,  they  must  have  tlieir  way  ;  we 

'c  endeavoured  to  save  tliem,  and  they  regard  US  as  enemies 

so  doing. 

f  we  have  lost  the  confidence  nnd  good  will  of  the  country 
ly,  our  official  days  arc  numbered ;  and  the  time  will  come 
la  this  party  will  bitterly  deplore  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
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and  when  in  vain  they  will  wish  that  they  had  not  overthrown  a 
Government  which  its  enemies  could  not  vanquish,  but  which 
its  supporters  abandoned  and  undermined. 

I  am,  my  dear  Croker,  yours  sincerely, 

J.  R.  G.  Graham. 

The  Maynooth  Bill  was  opposed  by  large  classes  throughout 
the  country,  and  many  a  speaker  declared  that  the  measure 
would  bring  down  upon  the  nation  the  wrath  of  heaven.  Mr. 
Gladstone  resigned  office,  because  in  his  work  on  *  Church  and 
State,'  he  had  expressed  opinions  on  the  Maynooth  g^nt  con* 
trary  to  those  which  he  at  present  held — so  great  was  the  im- 
portance which  he  at  that  time,  in  common  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself,  attached  to  the  virtue  of  consistency  in  statesmen 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  identified  as  the  veritable  Antichrist,  and 
Dr.  Croly  proved  that  George  the  Fourth  came  to  a  premature 
end,  and  the  Flouses  of  Parliament  were  burnt  down,  because 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  granted  in  1829.  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Mr.  Smythc  attacked  the  Prime  Minister  with  great  virulence 
within  tlic  walls  of  Parliament,  and  the  press  was  equally  active 
outside.     But  Peel  was  in  no  way  discouraged. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  to  Mr.  Croker,* 

Whitehall,  April  22nd,  1845. 

My  dear  Croker, 

The  opposition  to  the  Maynooth  Bill  is  mainly  the  opposition 
of  Dissent  in  England — partly  fanatical,  partly  religious — mainly 
unwillingness  to  sanction  the  germ  of  a  second  establishment, 
and  to  strengthen  and  confirm  that  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  quiet — well  represented  by  their 
respective  members. 

We  have  with  us  almost  all  the  youth,  talent,  and  real  influ- 
ence from  public  station  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Many  of  our  opponents  merely  yield  to  the  wishes  of  dissent- 
ing constituents. 

Tariff — drought — 461.  a  quarter  for  wheat — quicken  the  re- 
ligious apprehensions  of  some  ;  disappointed  ambition  and  the 
rejection  of  applications  for  office  others. 

*  [This  is  the  last  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  letters  which  the  Editor  has  been  abh 
to  find  among  Mr.  Croker*s  papers — with  one  exception,  to  be  referred  to  here- 
after.] 


H'AII  this  raises  a  storm  at  which  I  look  with  much  indifference, 
(ling  resolved  on  carrying  the  Bill,  and  being  very  careless  as 
to  the  consequences  which  may  (olluw  its  passing,  so  far  as  tbey 
cuDcern  tne  and  my  position.  ASectionately  yours, 

R.  P. 
The  slorm  which  the  Maynooth  Bi!l  had  raised  soon  passed 
over,  but  the  real  difficulties  and  dangers  of  ihe  Ministry  had 
not  begun.  In  the  month  of  August,  the  first  signs  of  the 
potato  disease,  which  resulted  in  the  great  and  memorable  Irish 
famine:,  made  their  appearance.  As  the  autumn  advanced,  the 
F  disease  spread  rapidly,  and  simultaneously  with  it  there  oc- 
aitTcd  a  must  unfortunate  season  for  English  and  Scotch  farmers. 
"he  rain  fell  night  and  day.  The  fields  were  flooded,  and  most 
t  the  crops  were  ruined.  The  Corn  Law  League  had  all  but 
vken  down,  notwithstanding  the  immense  sums  of  money 
riiich  it  had  raised  and  spent.  It  now  took  fresh  courage, 
^ere  were  apprehensions  of  a  general  and  disastrous  scarcity 
E  food,  and  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  friends  redoubled  their  exer- 
Their  biographer  has  stated  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact 
that  it  was  the  weather  which  won  the  day,  and  not  their  argu- 
ments.    "  It  was  the  rain  that  rained  away  the  Corn  Laws." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  always  extremely  sensitive  to  any 
manifestation  of  opinion  in  the  countn-,  had  been  much  im- 
pressed by  the  operations  of  the  League.     In  October  he  ap- 
^^sears  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  gaining  ground 
^^Kitdly,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  shape  his  own  course 
^^p)  Accordance  with  its  undeniable  progress.     He  has  since  told 
^^he  world  that  he  had  adopted  at  an  early  period  of  las  public 
life,  "without  much  serious  reflection,"  the  "opinions  generally 
prevalent  at  the  time  among  men  of  all  parties,  as  to  the  justice 

» and  necessity  of  protection  to  domestic  agriculture."*  If  he 
lldopted  these  opinions  carelessly,  he  at  any  rate  held  them  ten- 
aciously down  to  the  apparent  turning  of  the  tide  in  public 
opinion  in  1S45.  In  October  he  wrote  to  Ixird  Ileytesburj-  lo 
express  the  opinion  that  legislative  remedies  would  have  to  be 
found  (or  ih*  "great  evil"  with  which  the  country  was  thrcat- 

■  'Mcmoin,'  by  Sii  Robert  Fed,  Put  IIL  vol  u.  pp.  98,  99. 
Vol.  11.-16 
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ened.  "  The  remedy,"  he  added,  "is  the  removal  of  all  imped* 
iments  to  the  import  of  all  kinds  of  human  food — that  is,  the 
total  and  absolute  repeal  for  ever  of  all  duties  on  all  articles  of 
subsistence."*  Lord  Heytesbury  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  policy  distinctly  foreshadowed  in  this  letter 
was  not  communicated  to  that  body  even  when  it  met  on  the 
31st  of  October.  The  "three  courses"  which  proverbially 
accompanied  the  recommendations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  were 
thus  indicated  : — "Shall  we  maintain  unaltered — shall  we  mod- 
ify— shall  we  suspend — the  operation  of  the  Com  Laws  ?"  Not 
a  word  was  said  about  their  "total  and  absolute  repeal  for  ever." 
Still  less  was  any  information  given  to  the  Conservative  Party 
with  regard  to  the  important  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  opinion  of  its  leader.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  *  Memoirs,' 
admits  f  that  he  was  subjected  to  reproach  on  this  ground.  He 
urges  in  defence  that  the  "  peculiar  character  of  the  unforeseen 
emergency,"  and  "  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Cabinet  in  re* 
spcct  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted,"  prevented  him  making 
that  **  unreserved  communication"  which  he  had  actually  "con- 
templated." It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  here  to  discuss  the  validity 
of  this  defence  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  commentator  on 
these  events,  whether  of  Liberal  or  Conservative  opinions,  has 
ever  accepted  it  as  a  justification  of  the  line  pursued  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  towards  his  party. 

In  1847,  Sir  Robert  Peel  again  defended  his  conduct  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Aberdeen.  In  that  letter  he  remarked,  **  In  December, 
1845,  I  thought  their  repeal  [the  Corn  Laws]  indispensable  to 
the  public  welfare."  It  appears  from  his  letter  to  Lord  Heytes- 
bury that  it  was  in  October,  not  December,  that  he  came  to  this 
conclusion.  He  left  his  party  and  his  colleagues  in  ignorance 
of  his  intentions  nearly  three  months  longer  than,  in  1847,  ^® 
thought  he  had  done. 

On  the  22nd  of  November  Lord  John  Russell  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  citizens  of  London  which  gave  fresh  alarm  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel.     "It  justified  the  conclusion,"  he  remarks  in  his 

*  *  Memoirs,*  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Part  XXL  voL  ii.  p,  131. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  318-521. 
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memoirs.*  "  that  the  Whig  party  was  prepared  to  unite  with  the 

Anii-Coro  Law  League  in  demanding  the  total  repeal  of  the 

Corn-Laws,"     Li>rd  Jolm   Russell  had,  in  fact,  plainly  staled 

thai  ihc  Government  '■  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  some  excuse  to 

^^aivc  up  the  present  Com  Law,"  and  he  called  upon  the  people 

^Hto  "afford  them  the  excuse  they  seek."     "Let  us  then,"  he 

^Hpid  "unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  has  been  proved 

^^to  be  the  bhgiil   of  cammerce,    the   bane  of    agriculture,   the 

source  of  bitter  divisions  among  classes,  the  cause  of  penury. 

fever,  morlaiily,  and  crime  among  the  people." 

On  the  zglh  of  November,  Sir  Robert  Peel  circulated  anoth- 
er memorandum  among  his  colleagues,  calling  their  attention 
again  to  the  danger  of  a  short  supply  of  food,  but  still  breathing 
no  word  of  his  intention  to  repeal  the  Com  Laws.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  this  memorandum  ; — 

"  Time  presses,  and  on  some  definite  course  we  must  decide. 
Shall  we  undertake,  without  suspension,  to  modify  the  existing 
Com  Law  ?  Shall  we  resolve  to  maintain  the  existing  Corn 
Law  ?    Shall  we  devise  the  suspension  of  that  law  for  a  limited 

«rriod7 
**  My  opinion  is  for  the  last  course,  admitting  as  I  do  that  it  in- 
ilves  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  alter- 
ions  to  be  made  in  the  existing  Corn  Law,  such  alterations  to 
take  effect  after  the  period  of  suspension.     I  should  rather  say 
It  involves  the  question  of   the  principle  and  degree  of  protec- 
^^|un  to  agriculture." 

^^b<Tbcre  are  hints  here  of  suspension  "  for  a  limited  period,"  of 

^^■hlieraltons,"  of  the  "degree"  of  protection  to  be  afforded  to 

^^Hnculture  ;  but  nothing  to  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that  the 

^^pcmicr  had   long  before  decided  in   his  own  mind  that  total 

^B^ij/was  the  only  suitable  remedy.     But  by  this  lime  several 

of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  colleagues  saw  that  the  path  upon  which 

he  was  desirous  of  entering  must    inevitably   lead  to  repeal, 

and  two  of  them — Lord  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch — 

rcsigned-t     The  position  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

then  and  afterwards,  is  very  clearly  defined  in  his  own  letters. 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

f  Tbc  IfuLc  of  Buccleuch  iflerwafiU  rctunici)  to  his  uflice. 
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His  first  duty  was  not  to  maintain  the  Com  Laws,  but  to  **  main- 
tain a  government  in  the  countr}^"  He  therefore  followed  Peel, 
though  not  willingly,  in  his  great  surrender.  But  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  no  suspicion  how  complete  was  to  be  the  surren- 
der down  to  the  last  moment  On  the  6th  January,  1846,  he 
stated  to  Mr.  Crokcr  that  he  '^really  did  not  know**  what  Sir 
Robert  Peel  intended  to  propose.  He  evidently  believed  that 
it  was  to  be  an  "alteration  *'  of  the  Corn  Laws,  not  their  total 
abolition. 

On  the  5th  of  December  Sir  Robert  Peel,  feeling,  as  he  says, 
that  the  "assent  given  by  many  [of  his  colleagues]  was  a  reluctant 
one,*'  thought  proper  to  resign.  Lord  John  Russell  was  invited 
to  form  an  Administration,  but  he  did  not  succeed,  on  account 
of  the  refusal  of  Earl  Grey  to  sit  in  the  Cabinet  with  Lord 
Palmcrston,  of  whose  foreign  policy  he  disapproved.  On  the 
20th  December,  Sir  Robert  Peel  returned  to  power,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone taking  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary,  which  had  formerly 
been  held  by  Lord  Stanley. 

Mr,  Croker  to  Sir  Robert  PeeL* 

Kensington  Palace,  November  28th,  1845. 

Mv  DEAR  Peel, 

I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Murray  last  night  to  say  that  Lord 
John  Russeirs  letter  was  looked  upon  as  the  manifesto  of  a  new 
revolution,  and  asking  me  wliether  time  and  other  circumstances 
would  allow  of  an  article  in  the  next  Quarterly  Revietv  (about 
three  weeks  distant)  to  meet  this  danger.  I  hear  also  from 
Asliburton  that  he  is  much  alarmed,  and  I  learn  from  other 
quarters  that  there  is  a  great  ferment  in  the  minds  of  the 
country  gentlemen.  I  need  not  tell  you  how /feel  on  this — not 
to  me  unexpected — alliance  of  the  whigs,  leaguers  and  radicals. 
It  was  no  great  extent  of  foresight  to  anticipate  it,  as  I  did  in 
my  article  on  the  Corn  Laws  four  years  ago.  Nor  need  I  say 
how  much  I  wish  in  my  declining  years  I  could  assist  in  sta}*- 
ing  the  plague,  but  I  recollect  the  telum  imbclle  sine  ictu  of  the 
old.  But  that  is  not  all — I  know  not  what  your  Government 
feels  on  this  momentous  question.  The  papers  announce  a 
change  of  sentiment,  and  I  myself  have  seen  indications  (in  one 
or  two  circumstances)  that  some  Members  of  the  Cabinet  arc 

*  [No  answer  to  this  letter  has  been  found.  J 
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^Bcllncd  to  a  modificalim  of  the  existing  law.  I  hope  I  may  be 
^fbistaketi — any  change  in  the  line  of  concession  at  this  moment 
^B-when  in  my  opinion  the  Com  Laws  are  proving  practically 
^Bm  ivjsdom  and  policy  of  their  principle — would,  I  believe,  be 
^■fajn  to  the  monarchical  party  and  to  the  country — and  I  should 
^^fcandon  in  despair  all  attention  to  public  affairs,  and  follow,  or 
^^pUicr  slide  down,  the  iacilis  decensus  Avemi — that  is,  Democ- 

^^K  But  I  neither  wish  to  take  any  step  forward  or  backward 
^^■Uhout  receiving,  if  you  think  it  proper,  and  worth  while  to 
^^Btc  it,  your  opinion.  The  Quarterly  Rntmu  can  be  silenl — at 
^^bst  so  far  as  I  am  concerned — ^but  its  line,  if  it  does  speak,  is 
^^■arked  out  by  the  former  article  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
^^Bd  also — though  that  is  a  minor  consideration— by  the  ap- 
^Hkrcntty  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  classes  which  support  it 
^^p  may  happen  that  you  should  have  some  difficulty  in  answering 
^Hlis,  or  you  may  be  willing  to  let  the  press  take  its  own  unbiased 
^Hpe.  In  either  case  you  will  take  no  notice  of  this  letter,  and 
^^BC  Quarterly  Reiieu'  must  follow  its  own  judgment,  either  in 
^Hajring  nothing,  or  in  strong  opposition  to  the  new  revolution. 
^Bly  own  active  participation  in  the  review  is  drawing  rapidly  to 
B  close,  but  I  am  confident  that  ihe principles  which  it  has  advo- 
cated, especially  that  of  maintaining  the  landed  interest,  afford 
th«  fiiUy  sa/r,  and  would  prove,  if  pursued  with  courage  and 

re  rmi  nation,  ultimately  the  must  popular  basis  of  Government 
this  country.  Ever  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 
The  Duke  o/  IVeUington  to  Mr.  Croker. 
Slrallifieliiaaye,  December  mh,  1845- 
MV  DEAR  CrOKEK, 
Although  there  is  no  more  sincere  well  wisher  to  the  existing 
Corn  Law  Sliding  Scale  than  myself,  and  although  I  have  done 
3U)d  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  maintain  it,  my  position 
^ja  not  the  Corn  Law ;  but  it  is  to  maintain  a  Government  in  the 
^btintry. 

^^BFor  that  I  have  always  contended  and  always  will  contend, 

^^K'l  am  very  sensible  that  any  influence  nhich  I  may  have,  the 

1     good  which  I  may  aid  in  doing,  and  the  evil  which  I  may  aid  in 

preventing,  must  depend  upon  the  kindness  and  good  offices  of 

friends. 

t  Such  Influence  may  easily  be  written,  or  cried,  or  even  talked 
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Be  it  so  ;  I  cannot  avoid  that  evil 

But  I  positively  and  distinctly  decline  to  take  a  step,  which 
must  have  the  effect  of  dissolving  a  Government  which  Her 
Majesty  has  formed,  of  which  the  dissolution  must  be  followed 
by  the  loss  of  Corn  Laws  and  everything  else. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  reason  upon  these  hypothetical  views  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  propositions.  I  hope  even  to  see  what  they 
arc.  In  the  meantime  I  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  those  who 
desire  to  have,  or  are  willing  to  read  or  to  listen  in  conversation 
to  my  opinions,  to  wait  to  see  what  he  will  propose  before  they 
decide  upon  the  course  which  they  will  take  upon  his  prop- 
ositions. 

This  would  be  reasonable  in  any  cause,  excepting  possibly  in 
one  involving  party  politics. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 
Mr,  Croker  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 

Kensington  Padoce,  December  i6th,  1845. 

Mv  DEAR  Peel, 
When  I  wrote  to  you  three  weeks  ago  about  Lord  John's 
letter  I  little  thought  that  so  tremendous  a  crisis  as  your  own 
resignation  was  so  near  at  hand.  It  has  o/Z^rr/Vme.  I  am  in 
despair — I  came  to  town  with  a  cold,  which  I  increased  at  the 
Hislujp  of  Oxford's  consecration,  and  I  have  not  been  out  of 
doors  since,  until  yesterday — but  my  cold  should  not  have  hin- 
dered my  calling  on  you  had  I  had  any  consolation  to  give  or 
receive,  and  in  truth  even  in  more  cheering  circumstances,  I 
never  like  to  trouble  you  when  serious  businesses  are  in  hand 
with  my  now  useless  and  idle  visits.  I  kept  away  gladly  while 
you  were  making  your  Government  I  keep  away  in  despair 
while  you  are  dissolving  it — for  with  //  go  all  my  hopes  of  the 
salvation  of  the  country.  As  I  am  now  able  to  go  out,  we  return 
to  Moulsey  to-morrow  or  Friday,  where  I  shall  await  the  final 
stroke,  like  one  in  a  condemned  cell  I  cannot  explain  to  you 
my  ignorant  wonder  at  our  position.  There  is  no  scarcity — I 
fear  no  chance  of  one — for  if  to-morrow  com  would  only  rise  to 
scarcity  prices,  to  the  price  even  of  1839,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  differ  on.  We  are  dying  with  all  the  symptoms  of  health. 
In  what  I  have  been  very  reluctantly  forced  to  write  for  the 
Quarterly — not  having  seen  or  heard  from  any  one  who  knew 
anything  of  what  was  going  on — I  was  obliged  to  touch  all  that 
regards  the  resignation  with  the  vagueness  of  profound  igno 
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rnnce,  following  in  the  few  words  I  have  said  the  hints  of  the 
S/amAjfi/;  but  1  have  re-assertcd,  as  against  Lord  Jolin  Russell, 
d|e  sliding  scale  and  our  doctrines  of  1841-42  which  I  con- 
isly  believe  to  be  the  only  safe  ones  ;  and  the  carrying 
[  which  I  believe  to  be  the  greatest  service  of  all  the  great 
*  services  you  have  done  your  country.  And  has  it  all  been  in 
vain  ?  and  is  the  great  Conservative  Party  dissolved  ?  and  are 
the  Landed  Interests,  and  ultimately  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
monarchy,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  fierce  democracy  of  the 

The  soberest  party  might  be  intoxicated  at  such  a  triumph — 
but  it  will  drive — indeed  it  seems,  lias  driven  the  League  mad 
— and  tlic  Landed  Interest  and  their  advocates  are  already  des- 
ignated to  public  vengeance  as  "  murderers." 

Being  wholly  ignorant  of,  and  not  desiring  to  know  before 
the  rest  of  the  world,  your  own  share,  views,  and  motives  in  all 
this  dreadful  catastrophe,  1  know  not  what  to  hope  (if  there 
can  be  hope)  or  fear — but  black  as  the  whole  horizon  looks,  I 

(nnot  persuade  myself  that  <7V«  yet,  you  could  not  save  us.     If 
w  can't,  we  are  all  lust — you  and  all  of  us. 
Ever  my  dearest  Peel, 
Your  affectionate  and  afllictcd, 
J.  W.  Croker. 
Mr.  Croker  fa  the  Du&e  of  Wellingtoii, 
Kensington  Pabce,  Iktcmbct  Ijlli,  1645. 
Mv  DEAR  Duke, 
1  was  busv  writing  an  article  in  defence  of  the  Corn  Laws  for 
e  Quarterly  Review,  when  this  bomb  burst.       Neither  I  nor 
the  Review  can  change  the  opinions  which  two  years  ago  wc 
published   under  Peel's  own  sanction.      Something  the  Review 
must  say,  because  the  Conservative  party  have  looked  to  it  on 
all  such  occasions,  and  it  could  not  now  with  decency  or  safety 
desert  its  coloursi, 

Is  your  Grace  at  liberty  to  give  me  any  clue  as  to  the  line  it 
would  be  best  to  take.  I  do  not  venture  to  ask  for  details,  nor 
anything  like  State  secrets,  but  merely  such  an  indication  as 
will  enable  the  Revie^v  to  keep  in  harmony  with  your  senti- 
gfDents.  I  think  tliere  can  be  no  impropriety  in  my  asking  you 
■  as  much  light  as  you  may  be  ai  liberty  to  afford  me.  I 
Uesay  Peel  intended  some  large  system,  which  he  thought 
I  afford  by  its  compensations  and  balances  adcc|untc  pro- 
ction.     I  doubt  the  possibility  of  any  adequate  comfjcnsatioD, 
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but  even  if  it  were  certain,  I  do  not  think  that  this  was  a  safe 

time  to  propose  any  great  change,  nor,  above  all,  such  a  one  as 

should  risk  so  great  a  calamity  as  placing  the  League  at  the 

head  of  affairs. 

J.  W.  Croker. 

The  Duke  of  JVeUington  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Strathfiddsmje  December  14th,  1845. 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  have  received  your  note  of  the  13th,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  give  you  every  information  in  my  power  ;  but  I  don't  like  to 
write  about  matters  of  which  I  have  a  knowledge  only  as  a 
member  of  tlie  Cabinet. 

The  foundation  of  the  Com  Law  difficulty  is  the  apprehen« 
sion  of  the  consequences  of  the  potatoe  disease,  the  nature  of 
which  is  misapprehended,  and  their  account  greatly  exagger* 
.itcd. 

Vou  and  I  for  the  last  forty  years  have  known  of  some  four 
or  five  instances  of  the  consequences  of  the  common  practice 
of  the  cottier  and  ialjouring  population  of  Ireland  choosing  to 
he  the  producers  of  tlie  root  which  they  are  tliemselves  with 
their  families  to  consume  as  food  ;  and  mortgaging  their 
lal)i>urs  for  weeks  or  months  to  the  landlord  or  occupier  of  the 
soil  which  pnxhiccs  the  root,  in  order  to  pay  the  rent  for  the 
same. 

Then  comes  the  partial,  or  in  this  case  the  expected  nearly 
total,  failure  of  the  priuiuce  of  the  root  by  the  soil:  the  labor- 
on  r  is  obliged  to  work  for  the  rent ;  or  at  all  events,  if  dishonest, 
to  get  food,  for  cat  he  must :  and  then  observe,  that  if  money 
was  thrust  into  his  pocket  he  is  not  accustomed  to  go  to  mar- 
ket or  to  shop  to  purchase  food,  and  he  must  therefore  be  paid 
for  his  labour  in  food. 

This  is  the  real  difficulty  in  Ireland  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  even  there  scarcity  of  food,  between  potatoes  and  oats, 
to  feed  the  people  for  the  year. 

The  oat  harvest  there,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Scotland, 
has  been  most  abundant.  In  England  and  Scotland  the  conse- 
quences of  the  potato  disease  have  been  different.  Potatoes  in 
England,  and  I  believe  in  Scotland,  arc  not  so  much  a  neces- 
sary as  in  Ireland  ;  but  a  sort  of  luxury  to  the  poor.  They  give 
them  a  cheap  hot  meal,  and  are  excellent  used  with  their  bacon 
or  any  other  meat.  The  best  of  the  rural  population  suffer  the 
most     I  mean  those  which  have  allotment  gardens  attached  to 
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r  cottages,  which  they  generally  cultivate  by  growing  pota- 
;,  very  rarely  cabbages. 
f  The  lass  of  the  potatoes  to  this  class  is  a  severe  privation  ;  as 
k — consequent  upon  the  disease  —  the  dearness  of  potatoes 
lughout  the  counlrj-  to  the  labouring  population  in  towns. 
ut  in  other  respects  I  happen  to  know  that  the  country 
tver  was  better  provided  with  food  than  at  the  present  tno- 
:  and  that,  in  fact,  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  a  situation 
to  bear  the  shock  of  the  potato  disease  better  than  that  of  any 
other  in  Europe  at  least! 

The  harvest  of  1844  was  excellent  and  abundant  beyond  ex- 
ample :  the  produce  of  1844  has  not  yet  been  all  consumed. 
We  had  lately  In  bond  850,000  quarters  of  wheat,  besides  other 
grain  ;  and  obsen"c  that  the  average  demand  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country  beyond  its  produce  does  not  exceed  a  mill- 
ion quarters,  and  foreign  corn  is  still  coming  in  weekly  lo  the 
amount  of  from  1 7,000  to  lo.ooo  quarters  a  week.  However, 
all  these  figures  you  can  and  ought  to  have  officially. 

Then  the  harvest  of  1845  has  been  good  in  England,  Ireland 

and  Scotland,  and  the  price  is  moderate,  indeed  provokingly  so, 

as  the  rise  of  price  and  decrease  of  duty  might  have  opened  the 

^BboTts,  and  have  put  an  end  to  all  question  and  difficulty. 

^V  I  have  here  given  you  the  elements  and  outlines  of  the  ques- 

^B»n< 
■    tr 


f  I  am  staying  here  and  shall  be  happy  to  sec  you  if  you  will 
feme  down.        Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 
Tif  Duke  of  WtUington  Is  Mr.  Croker. 

Strathfieldsaye,  December  l6lh,  1845. 

My  dear  Croker, 
I  return  the  inclosed,*  of  which  I  cannot  make  out  one  word, 
bowever  curious  to  make  out  its  contents,  and  diligent  as  my 
efforts  [have  been]  to  attain  that  object. 

I  will  do  my  best  to  keep  matters  right     The  truth   is,  that 
C  Government  does  not  make  an  arrangement  of  the  Corn 
s  satisfactory  to  the  landed  interest,  it  cannot  hope  for  its 
ipport ;  and  cannot  carry  on  the  Queen's  business  ! 
Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

*  ["The  cnclokcd"  wis  iiiosi  piabalily  a  leller   from  Lord  Bttxicham.     Mr. 
the  next  louer  of  sending  c^jpitM  of  two  of  Biongham'i  lellcis  (a 
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Mr,  Croker  to  ike  Duke  of  Wellii^ton. 

West  Mouliey,  December  28U1,  1S45. 

My  dear  Duke, 
I  send  you  copies  of  two  of  Brougham's  hieroglyphic  epistles. 
You  will  see  that  he  guessed  very  rightly  that  Lord  John  could 
not  form  a  Government,  but  you  will  observe  some  errors,  very 
natural  to  one  writing  at  such  a  distance  ;  and  that  g^eat  mis- 
take about  Irisk  landlords ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  O'Connell  has 
hardly  what  can  be  called  a  landlord  in  his  whole  tail — they  are 
all  his  creatures  and  those  of  the  priests,  and  would  vote  anytking 
that  he  should  desire.  But  you  see  what  he  says  about  the  land 
— that^  depend  upon  it,  is  the  only  foundation  for  Government; 
and  I  have  that  confidence  in  you,  that  as  you  are  (I  know  not, 
and  enquire  not,  how)  in  the  new  Cabinet,  it  is  to  me  and  to  all 
Knj^iand,  a  pledge  that  we  have  at  least  our  best  bower  anchor 
still  in  the  ground.  But  then  we  cannot  account  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  Cabinet,  minus  one  ;  and  the  exchange 
being  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Stanley  for  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
(Gladstone.  Brougham,  you  see,  never  imagined  such  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Government  My  own  private  notion  is  that 
the  present  ('al)inct  can  never  make  the  Queen's  Speech.  You 
hiivi*  consented  for  the  public  good  to  appear  to  hold  together 
for  a  time,  but  whiUcvcr  broke  you  up  on  the  loth  December, 
was  ctjually  in  force  when  you  re-united  on  the  20th.  This  is 
my  ^uess^  but  1  don't  ask  yours. 

Ever,  my  dear  Duke, 

Your  most  attached, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Since  I  wrote  my  letter  I  have  heard  from  town  that  Mr. 
(iladstone  went  to  Mr.  Murray's  shop  on  purpose  to  tell  him 
that  **  he  disapproved  of  every  word  of  the  Corn  Law  article  in 
the  Quarterly^  This  volunteer  declaration  seems  to  confirm 
my  suspicions  that  we  are  on  hollow  ground. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr,  Croker. 

Strathficldsaye,  December  28th,  1845. 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  am  most  obliged  to  you,  and  shall  be  happy  to  see  Lord 
Brougham's  opinion. 

I  think  that  the  decision  founded  upon  the  potato  disease 
was  erroneous.     But  the  course  taken  could  not  have  been 


^BBP&tfi-j 
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Ihcnrisc,  as  the  decision  was  founded  upon  a  boni  fide  opinion 
f  Ihe  necessity  o(  the  case. 

This  was  very  unfortunate  ! 

The  consequence  of  tlie  resignation,  and  of  the  negotiiitions 

'  the  formation  of  a  new  Ad  mioist  ration,  was  tliat  tliose 
Emrged  necessarily  became  acquainted  with  the  cause  and  cir- 
umstanccs  of  the  resignation. 

These  persons  failed  in  their  efforts  to  form  an  Administra- 
lon,  and  ihere  is  no  doubt  but  iliai  Sir  Robert  Peel  went  down 
9  Windsor  on  Saturday  the  loth  with  the  firm  determination, 
[so  required,  to  become  Her  Majesty's  Minister  again  ;  and  to 
cable  Her  Majesty  to  meet  her  Parliament,  even  if  he  should 
land  alone,  rather  than  oblige  her  to  seek  tor  a  Minister  among 
he  Radicals !  Nobody  could  do  otherwise  than  approve  of  Sir 
loberi  Peel's  conduct 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  his  position  in  relation  to 

e  Com  Laws  was  greatly  altered  in  comparison  with  what  it 
ad  been  In  the  end  of  the  Session,  1S45. 

His  opponents  heard  of  the  opinions,  however  erroneous,  and 
"xutnstances,  which  had  induced  him  to  recommend  to  Her 
lajesty  to  endeavour  to  form  another  Administration. 

He  could  no  longer  resume   his  old  ground  on   the   Com 

He  must  consider  of  some  nlteration  ;  and  if  he  means  to 
a  a  Government  providing  for  the  interest  of  the  public 
fiih  credit  to  himself,  he  will  lake  care  that  the  aheration  shall 
B  of  a  nature  to  provide  for  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  to 
Itisfy  the  just  claims  of  the  owners,  occupiers,  and  cultivators 
I  the  land. 

This  is  what  I  hope  he  will  do.  It  is  what  the  interests  of 
Ik  Queen  and  those  of  the  pubhc  and  his  own  credit  require. 

In  respect  to  myself  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  who 
10ered  in  opinion  with  Sir  Robert  in  respect  to  the  Corn  Laws 
I  October  and  November,  we  are  in  this  position.  \Vc  may 
nd  do  wish  that  the  Corn  Laws  could  he  maintained,  but  we 
now  that  none  of  us  could  form  a  Government  in  order  to 
taiatain  them ;  nor,  indeed,  could  any  other  individual  that 
%  know  of. 

This  fact  was  ascertained  during  the  progress  of  Lord  John's 
^tiation. 

It  (s  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  than  make  every  effort 
t  the  system  which  will  be  proposed  to  Purliameut  may  be 
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of  a  nature  to  give  security  and  satisfaction  to  those  interested 
in  tlic  prospcriiy  of  agriculture.  I  admit  that  this  is  very  un- 
satisfactory 

But  it  is  the  best  prospect  that  I  can  hold  out 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 
T/it  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Strath  fieldsaye,  December  a9th,  1845. 
MV  DEAR  CrOKER, 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  I  have  received  yours  of  the 
28th  witli  the  copy  of  Lord  Brougham's,  which  is  very  curious. 

Our  position  is  undoubtedly  a  critical  one,  and  I  do  not  see 
my  way  clearly.  But  I  have  better  hopes  than  I  had  some  days 
ati^o.  I  feci  that  some  of  the  landed  interest  are  disposed  to  wait 
aiul  sec  what  Peel  reallv  intends ! 

1  am  most  concerned  for  the  loss  of  Lord  Stanley.  He  could 
not  possibly  take  the  course  which  I  have  taken.  I  believe 
that  he  has  been  speaking  lately  at  Protection  Associations^ 

ICxceptin^;  in  his  case  we  shall  have  all  our  offices  well  filled 

You  have  not  perceived  the  difference  between  Peel's  situ- 
ation on  the  loth  and  on  the  20th  of  December.  On  the  loth, 
ciToncously  thinking  tliat  a  material  alteration  of  the  Corn 
J,aws  was  nrci'ssary  on  account  of  the  potatoe  disease  and  its 
consequences,  hut  opposed  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  he 
informed  Iler  Majesty  tliat  he  could  no  longer  conduct  the  af- 
fairs of  Iler  Majesty,  and  advised  her  to  send  for  others,  who 
consequently  became  acquainted  with  the  exact  cause  for  the 
breaking  up  of  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  When 
Lord  John  Russell  failed  in  forming  an  administration  on  the 
20th  of  December,  a  movenient  of  enthusiasm  induced  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  si'nt  for,  to  determine,  before  he  saw  the  Oucen,  that 
if  retjuired  he  would  stand  by  her,  even  alone  if  necessary,  to 
enable  her  to  meet  her  Parliament,  rather  than  reduce  Her 
Majesty  to  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  Mr.  Cobden  and  others 
whose  names  I  have  no  right  to  indicate  as  his  associates,  to 
serve  Her  Majesty  as  her  Ministers. 

I  i)articipated  in  this  movement,  and  at  once  consented  to  give 
my  assistance  to  the  Queen  in  her  difficulties. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  at  that  time,  the  20th  of  December,  stood  in 
this  situation  in  relation  to  the  Corn  Laws  :  His  opponents, 
Whig  as  well  as  Radical,  knew  precisely  the  situation  in  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  had  stood.     Right  or  wrong  in  taking  that 


positiun.  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  on  tlie  ?olh  resume  ihe 
groiiiitl  on  which  lie  had  stood  in  ite  Session  of  1845. 

He  must  therefore  deal  wiih  the  Corn  Laws  as  he  would,  or 
nearly  as  he  would,  under  the  impressions  which  induced  him 
to  relinquish  office  on  the  10th  of  December, 

As  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  formed  on  the  aolh  of  De- 
cember, ihey  must  feel  that  although  their  opinions  and  wishes 
on  the  Corn  Laws  were  the  same  as  they  were  previous  to  the 
loih  of  December,  they  cannot  expect  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
those  of  his  colleagues  who  have  agreed  in  opinion  with  him, 
(hat  they  should  defend  the  existing  law. 

All  that  they  can  do,  and  that  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  do, 
is  to  prevail  upon  those  who  have  undertaken  to  prepare  the 
meaSTires  which  it  is  intended  to  propose  to  Parliament,  to  keep 
in  mind  the  necessity  that  they  should  be  such  as  lo  give  s.itis- 
tciion  and  security  to  the  landed  interest,  and  to  induce  the 
ultivalors  of  the  soil  to  continue  their  cSorts  to  improve  and 
i  its  produce. 

I  quite  concur  in  your  notion  of  the  importance  in  a  national 
V  of  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country  ;  and  in 
Ml  party  political  view  of  the  landed  interest. 

In  truth.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  aided  and  excited  by  his  enthusiasm 
in  the  service  of  the  Queen,  will  do  Her  Majesty  but  little  good, 
and  acquire  but  little  credit  for  himself,  unless  he  can  rally 
round  his  Government  the  support  of  that  party. 

I  hope  the  attainment  of  these  objects  is  not  yet  out  of  the 
question. 

II  am  doing  all  that  I  can  in  every  way  to  attain  it. 
Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 
Wellington. 


Mr.  Croker  to  Lvrd  Aihburlon. 

X  Moulscy,  Elccembcr  jolh,  1845. 


Mv  DEAR  ASHBURTON, 

1  hear  no  news,  nor  am  likely  lo  hear  any,  for  I  am  now  on 
the  turong  side  of  every  post,  except  the  '  Morning  Post,"  but  see 
from  Macaulay's  letter*  what  our  friends  have  brought  us  to. 


*  [A  Utter  writlen  bj  Mocanlsf  lo  11  Mt.  MacTarlao,  n  oonslitaenl,  in  which 

uid,  "Yon  wilt  have  heard  the  lerminalion  ot  out  lonlempt  lotonn  a  Govern- 

KKIIL     All  our  plans  were  fnisirateil  b;  Lord  Grey."     T^e  letter  was  putilidicd 

I  hlooDlay'i  consent,  and  caiucd  him  mtich  vexation.     Vtdt  Trcvctfui'f 

ml  Leitenot  Lonl  Maraiilay,'  ii.  169-173.] 
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I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case 
in  tlie  Cabinet  before  or  since  the  break  up,  but  I  have  been 
forming  my  own  conjectures — most  likely,  very  groundless^  but 
here  tliey  are — that  Peel  never  imparted  his  Com  Law  in- 
tentions to  the  Cabinet  as  such,  though  I  now  believe  that  he 
was  modelling  his  Cabinet  for  the  ultimate  purpose.  Potatoe 
famine  was  a  godsend  which  enabled  him  to  open  a  long  con- 
ceived design  ;  that  some  of  the  Cabinet  took  it  au  seriaix^  and 
debated  the  potatoe  question  as  if  it  was  a  real  matter,  and  the 
majority  rejected  it,  as  neither  necessary  nor  opportune,  nor  if 
anything  were  proper,  the  proper  thing.  Peel  having  with  him 
Graham,  Aberdeen,  Lincoln,  S.  Herbert,  of  course  his  disap- 
pointment and  vexation  must  have  been  extreme  at  that,  I  sup- 
pose, his  first  check  in  so  dutiful  a  Cabinet,  but  it  was  much 
worse  when  Lord  Johnny  dashed  forward  to  take  the  bread  out 
of  liis  mouth  ;  then,  no  doubt,  he  developed  some  evanescent 
plan,  sucli  as  we  liavc  heard  of,  and  that  being  equally,  or  rather 
more  unpalatable,  he  tendered  his  resignation.  So  far  every- 
thing seems  to  tally,  except  only  that  I  cannot  reconcile  to  my 
own  confidence  in  Peel's  fair  dealing,  and  the  Duke's  and  Stan- 
ley's sagacity,  that  they  should  not  have  had  occasion  to  see  his 
real  intentions  long  before  he  produced  his  famine  argument ; 
but  what  followed  is  much  more  difficult  to  guess  at.  Why  are 
they  ail  in  s/iUu  quo  except  Stanley  ?  he  was  but  one  of  six  or 
seven.  If  they  could  stay,  why  not  he  ?  If  he  could  not,  how 
can  they  ?  And  above  all,  how  can  they,  when  the  death  of 
WharnclifTe  and  the  introdution  of  Gladstone  turns  the  balance 
the  other  way  ?  Of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  this 
matter,  I  must  give  you  a  slight  indication  ;  he  volunteered  to 
go  into  Murray's  shop  a  day  or  two  ago,  to  tell  him  that  he  dis- 
approved of  rcery  word  of  the  Corn  Law  article  in  the  last 
Quarterly — of  every  iconic  mark  that.  How  can  the  Dukes  and 
Ripon,  and  G.  Somerset  and  Haddington  be  consenting  to  the 
triumph  of  a  principle  opposite  in  C7*ery  7aon/  to  the  enunciation 
of  their  own  doctrines  ?  My  belief  is,  that  the  reconstruction  is 
not  solid,  nor  sincere,  but  rather  than  have  the  country  longer 
without  a  Government,  they  consented  to  go  on  in  their  respec- 
tive offices,  which  /Aey  had  never  resigned,  adjourning  the  great 
question  to  the  moment  w-hen  the  making  the  Queen's  Speech 
would  bring  it  to  a  practical  issue. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  W.  Croker. 


lorJ  Ashiurton  to  Mr.  Croktr.    Extract. 

The  Grange,  Christmas,  1845. 

My  DEAR  Croker, 
I  agree  with  you  in  ihiDking  that  we  shall  see  some  strange 
pany  scenes  on  boili  sides  when  Parliament  meets,  and  a  pretty 
condition  the  poor  country  will  be  in  among  all  these  blunder- 
ers. The  best  part  of  the  squires  are  holding  back  till  they  see 
what  is  proposed,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  persuade  my  old 
Essex  colleague,  Tyrrell,  who  comes  here  to-morroiv.  to  do  the 
snme  ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  they  are  likely  to  be  satisfied, 
And  unless  the  conjurors  perform  some  unexpected  feat,  my  own 
speculation  is  that  the  land  will  show  more  strength  in  the 
House  and  in  the  country  than  is  expected.  Your  article,  which 
I  have  read  quietly,  is  perfect,  and  will  form  an  admirable  text 
Krth  for  Parliament  and  the  hustings.  You  will  have  seen  that 
I  Times,  after  some  very  feeble  remarks  on  the  party  view  of 
b  case,  promised  to  dissect  the  argument,  which  it  has  never 
[itched  since.  You  may  boast  of  having  done  great  service  to 
[ood  cause. 

Macaulay's  indiscreet  letter  will  force  Grey  to  say  why  he 
appointed  his  Whig  friends,  and  why  he  disapproves  ol  Pal- 
jerston,  so  that  the  latter  will  gain  much  by  this  disclosure. 
f  This  common  gossip  not  only  tells  his  Edinburgh  friend,  who 
Pblished  it  to  the  world,  the  secrets  of  his  party,  but  what  he 
uld  do  in  the  Cabinet,  when  he  got  there,  with  the  Irish 
nurch.  A  curious  specimen  o[  statesmanlike  discretion,  and 
Hirther  proof  that  speech  making  is  not  always  a  proof  of  fit- 
ness for  great  affairs.  Yours  ever, 

ASHBURTO.V. 

On  the  4tli  of  December,  the  Times  created  a  profound  im- 
pression by  announcing  that  the  Cabinet  had  resolved  to  recom- 
mend to  Parliament  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The 
Conservative  papers,  which  had  been  left,  like  the  Cabinet, 
without  any  definite  information  on  the  subject,  were  struck 
with  consternation.  One  of  them  settle, I  the  question  by  pro- 
—Icstiog  that  the  Times  had  perpetrated  an  atrocious  fabrication. 
f  few  persons  were  disposed  to  receive  the  report  without 
rtioo.  But  Mr.  Croker,  whose  relations  with  Sir  Robert 
it  were  ROW  interrupted,  appears  to  have  had  a  suspicion  of 
B  facts.    The  statement  of  the  Times,  be  remarked  in  his  ar- 
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what  riglil  Sir  R.  Peel  can  have  to  drag  your  Grace  through 
iJic  mite  (if  liis  own  changes  of  opinion.  He  may  say  with  truth 
:iiid  candour,  that  hii  opinions  are  changed,  but  can  your  Grace 
s.iyso?  Why  should  not  he  have  the  whole  responsibility  of 
his  own  conduct  ?  What  has  your  Grace  to  do  with  the  affair  ? 
You  were  deceived  in  the  first  instance  ;  you  were  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  measure  arose  out  of  the  Irish  famine. 
,lt  is  now  admitted  that  that  was  a  mere  pretext,  and  1  and 
others  know,  what  was  concealed  from  your  Grace,  that  there 
was  a  long  conceived  design  of  attacking  the  protection  system. 
Your  Grace's  resignation  of  the  cabinet  key  might  embarrass 
Sir  R.  Peel,  but  the  difficulty  is  of  his  own  making,  not  yours ; 
,itid  he,  before  he  made  it,  ought  to  have  known  how  he  was  to 
iiimitke  it.  I  admit  that  he,  having  declared  his  opinions,  and 
confirmed  them  by  his  resignation,  cannot  well  go  back  ;  but 
why  should  your  Grace  and  the  majority  of  the  old  Cabinet 
follow  him  f  Why  prefer  ki'i  character  and  consistency  to  yaiir 
<'tt'a  t  i'ou  marked  your  dissent  to  Free  Trade  quite  as  strongly 
as  Ae  marked  his  assent.  Why  are  yon,  and  the  rest,  to  forfeit 
ail  your  pledges  in  order  to  help  him  to  keep  his  /asf  f  I  en- 
treat, I  implore  your  Grace  to  reconsider  your  position  as  to 
stirring  une  inc/i  in  a  course,  the  end  and  object  of  which  is 
avowed  and  visible  to  every  eye.  I  was  in  hopes  that  your  an- 
thority  might  have  stopped  the  movement  ;  if  you  too  join  it, 
even  as  I  have  said,  fur  one  inch,  all  is  losL 

Your  Grace,  I  hope,  will  excuse  this  honest  expostulation. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  you  know  I  am  sincere.  Peel  is  my  dear 
friend.  I  have  left  public  life  ;  I  have  no  personal  object  in 
the  advice  1  venture  to  give;  but  !  am  impelied  by  what  I 
consider  the  imminent  ruin  of  the  country,  and  by  my  deep 
anxiety  for  your  Grace'sglorj",  and  my  sincere  affection  for  your 
|>crw>n. 

Your  Grace,  if  you  have  read  so  far  with  patience,  may  per- 
haps say,  that  if  you  retire  from  the  Cabinet  (not  from  the 
Horsc-Gtiards)  the  Government  will  be  broken  up.  as  others 
must  go  with  you.  I  hope  so — that  is  the  natural  and  straight- 
forward result — but  then  you  ask,  where  is  a  Government  to 
be  found  ?  I  reply,  let  Peel  answer  lAai.  Let  him  make  a  Gov- 
vcmmcnt  of  those  who  ^ree  in  his  opinions,  and  not  of  those 
who  Jcn'L, 

Ever,  my  dear  Duke,  aflectionately  yours. 

J.  W.  Croker. 
Vol-  M.— (/ 
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The  Dmke  of  Wellirngton  to  Mr,  Croktr, 

Strathfieldiaijre,  Januuy  Gch,  18461 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  return  Lord  Ashburton*s  letter.  Since  it  reached  me  I  have 
received  yours  of  the  4ih,  and  I  am  most  flattered  by  your 
favourable  opinion.  But  I  think  you  have  taken  an  erroneous 
view  of  my  position,  with  which  you  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
as  I  am  nivsclf. 

I  am  the  retained  servant  of  the  Sovereign  of  this  empire. 
Nobody  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  this  truth,  as  applied  to  my 
professional  character. 

I  have  invariably,  up  to  the  lastest  moment,  acted  accordingly. 

Wiien  required,  and  the  Sovereign  has  been  in  difficulties,  I 
have  gone  further,  as  in  1828,  I  became  Minister  of  George  IV., 
and  in  1S32  and  1839,  I  undertook  to  form  a  Government  for 
William  IV. 

AfttT  Lord  Jolm  had  been  sent  for,  and  had  undertaken  the 
com  mission  of  forming  a  Government,  I,  as  well  as  others  who 
had  formed  a  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration,  was  re- 
quired to  state  whether  any  or  all  of  us  would  undertake  to 
form  an  administration  for  the  (Juecn  on  the  principle  of 
maintaining  the  existing  Corn  Law.  I  answered.  No!  Because 
1  know  that  be  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  what  it 
niiL;Iit,  iluMe  were  no  persons  in  that  assembly  capable  of  sus- 
taiuini;  in  drhatc  the  existing  Corn  Law  against  Cobdcn  and 
tlir  Lcaij^ur,  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Whigs,  Sir  Robert 
Tod  and  those  of  the  Conservatives  who  should  think  that  the 
existing  law  ought  to  be  altered. 

I  besides  felt  that  the  existing  Corn  I^w  is  not  the  only  inter- 
est of  this  great  nation  ;  and  whatever  confidence  I  may  feel 
in  my  own  judgment,  I  do  not  think  that  an  administration 
c<nil(l  he  formed  in  the  House  of  Commons  capable  of  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  State,  consisting  of  persons  only  who 
are  of  opinion  that  the  existing  Corn  Law  is  preferable  to  any 
other. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  to  me  on  the  20th  of  December, 
after  Lord  John  Russell  had  resigned  his  commission,  that  if 
desired  to  resume  his  position  he  would  resume  it,  and  stand 
by  the  Oueen  and  enable  Her  Majesty  to  meet  her  Parliament 
r<ither  than  that  Her  Majesty  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  Cobden  and  Co.,  members  of  the  League,  as  her  Min- 
isters, I  applauded  his  determination,  and  determined  to  stand 
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b]r  hiio.  Here  again  I  acted  as  the  retained  servant  of  the 
inoDATchy;  I  was  perfectly  auare  when  1  did  so,  of  the  embar- 
rassed position  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  find  himself, 
even  if  disposed  to  maintain  the  existinji  Corn  Law,  as  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Whigs,  and  the  League  must,  as  tlie  first  step 
in  undertaking  to  fonn  an  administriLtioii,  have  obtained  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  their  having  been  sent  for; 
uanielr,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  wished  to  propose  ti>  Par- 
liament a  material  alteration  in  the  Corn  Law,  could  not  pcr- 
sirade  his  colleagues  to  support  the  proposition. 

You  say  that  it  would  be  better  that  Cobden  should  be  the 
Minister,  and  propose  the  alteration  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

1  have  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  the  evil  which  can  be 
done  by  a  Minister  of  whom  it  is  thought  that  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable that  he  should  be  the  person  to  carry  a  bad  measure. 

I  recollect  th.ll  in  1832  it  was  thought  that  a  government 
might  be  formed  which  in  completing  the  Reform  Bill  might 
prevent  some  of  its  mischiefs !  Some  thought,  let  the  Whigs 
and  Radicals,  who  proposed  the  measure,  complete  it. 

They  were  successful ;  the  formation  of  the  new  administra- 
tion failed,  and  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried  ;  all  the  improve- 
ments intended  were  rejected,  and  some  of  the  very  worst  parts 
of  the  Bill,  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  the  Scotch  and  the 
Irish  Reforms  were  carried  after  this  failure. 

1  answer  therefore,  that  happen  what  may  about  the  Corn 

iws,  I  will  not  take  a  course  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
lice  the  Sovereign  to  a  necessity  of  requiring  such  men  as 

r.  Cobden  to  be  her  Ministers. 

But  [  don't  despair  of  the  Corn  Laws.  I  really  do  not  know 
what  it  is  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  intends  to  propose,  I  believe 
that  he  intends  to  submit  to  Parliament  a  proposition  which  has 
for  its  object  to  relieve  the  land  from  some  of  tlie  burthens  which 
fall  upon  the  land  exclusively.  I  don't  know  in  what  manner 
he  proposes  to  attain  his  object,  or  what  alteration  he  will  pro- 
pose in  the  Com  Laws  ;  but  1  will  endeavour  to  render  them 
a.<i  little  as  possible  objectionable  to  the  landed  interest 

But  having  done  everything  in   my  power  10  prevent  the  dis- 

itutiun  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration,  previous  to  its  dis- 

ilutlon  early  in  the  month  of  December,  I  should  be  ashamed 
myself  if  I  w.is  to  run  away  from  it  now  that  it  is  reunited 
the  eve  of  meeting, 
that  which  I  have  requested  our  friends  the  great  landed 
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proprietors  to  do.  I  will  see  and  consider  what  is  proposed ; 
will  endeavour  to  render  those  propositions  as  beneficial  as 
possible  to  the  public  interests.  I  know  that  without  their  sup- 
port Sir  Robert  Peel  cannot  carry  on  a  Government  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  or  with  honour  to  himself. 

But  I  will  not  be  instrumental  in  placing  the  Government  in 
the  hands  of  the  League  and  the  Radicals. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  in  a  difficult  position ;  that  has 
always  been  my  fate.  But  I  feel  no  hesitation,  and  I  doubt  not 
I  shall  get  out  of  it 

Ever,  my  dear  Croker,  yours  most  sincerely, 

Welungtok. 

Mr.  Croker  to  the  Duke  of  IVeilingtofu 

West  Moulsey,  Janumry  8th,  1846. 

My  dear  Duke, 

When  your  Grace  has  deliberately  taken  your  position,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  any  more.  But  I  think 
that  cither  at  Torres  Vedras  or  Waterloo  you  would  have 
changed  your  mind  and  your  place  if  you  had  found  that  the 
enemy  had  slipped  behind  you  into  Lisbon  or  Brussels,  and  that 
the  place  you  wanted  to  cover  was  already  in  their  possession. 
One  word  1  must  add  in  my  own  defence.  The  Queen  could 
have  been  in  no  want  of  a  government  ;  Sir  Robert  and  Lord 
Jolin,  either  or  both  together  could,  and  if  they  had  been  left 
alone,  mt4st  have  made  a  free  trade  Administration.  To  be  sure, 
with  your  Grace  commandmg  an  army  of  observation,  they 
could  liave  done  no  great  mischief,  and  above  all,  could  not 
carry  the  repeal  ;  that  would  have  been  just  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  On  all  other  subjects  your  Grace  would  have  made  them 
easy. 

And  as  it  is,  are  you  sure  you  will  enable  Sir  Robert  to  de- 
stroy (for  the  principle  once  admitted  the  rest  must  follow)  the 
gentry  and  aristocracy,  and  the  monarchy,  whose  "retained  ser- 
vant "  and  mainstay  you  are  ?  Will  even  your  Grace  not  lose 
y^ur  power  to  save  us  by  losing  the  confidence  of  the  country? 

And  then  suppose  the  Whigs  and  League  should,  on  the 
ground  that  what  you  propose  is  inadequate,  Join  the  country 
gentlemen  in  resistance.  What  is  to  become  of  your  half-and- 
half  administration  ?  But  I  have  done.  Pardon  my  freedom, 
which  springs  from  affection  and  respect ;  but  it  shall  not  be 
repeated  Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Croreil 


Mr.  Croker  to  the  Dukt  of  IVelliitglim. 

West  Moulsey,  January  gth,  1846. 

My  DEAR  Duke, 
As  yaur  Grace  is,  I  see,  at  St  ra  t  h  field  say  e,  where  1  know  you 
have  the  Quarterly  Uniifw,  \  would  beg  of  you  to  get  the  jind 
volume  and  read  a  couple  of  pages,  553,  &c.,  of  that  journal  for 
Sepietnbcr,  1843,  particularly  in  page  560.*  You  will  there  see 
what  1  was  then  permitted  to  say  about  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Corn 
Law  policy.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  re- 
sponsible for  my  views,  nor  do  1  recollect  whether  he  read  this 
paper  before  it  was  published  ;  he  perhaps  did,  but  at  all  events, 
it  expressed  the  opinion  which  he  then  gave  me,  and  he  never 
after,  till  this  last  autumn,  gave  me  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  bad  changed  that  opinion.  My  preceding  articles  on  the 
Com  Laws  and  on  the  League  were  written  under  his  eye.  I 
wish  your  Grace  to  be  aware  that  my  opinions  now  are  just 
what  they  always  have  been,  and  such  as  Pool  himself  and  Gra- 

Ibatn  inspired  me  with. 
Ever,  my  dear  Duke,  most  sincerely  yours. 


The  Duke  of  Rutland  to  Mr,  Croker. 

Pall  Mall,  JatiiLir]'  33nd,  1846. 


^ 


My  DEAR  Croker, 
I  partake  of  all  the  feelings  which  you  describe  yourself  as 
entertaining  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  its  rulers. 
My  belief  is  thai  a  tide  of  Democracy  is  hurrying  us  on  upon  a 
downward  course  with  a  force  that  no  minister  can  stem,  and 
.ibftt  consequently  it  is  found  necessary  to  make  attempts  at 
''{filiation  and  temporising.  Have  you  the  slightest  idea  that, 
U  the  League  had  not  been  in  existence,  the  measures  we  are 
expecliiig  to  be  developed  next  week  touching  agricultural 
protection  would  have  been  dreamed  of?  Then  the  coming 
measure  must  be  a  matter  of  triumph  to  the  League  ;  and  is  it 
to  be  supposed  that,  with  their  organised  material,  tlicy  will 
quietly  disband  and  become  peaceable  citizens,  after  having 
carried  their  object  and  discovered  their  power?     We  had  a 

•  [An  OTtide  on  ihc  "  Policy  ot  Ministers,"  in  which  Mr.  Croker  cuntenijed 
(  the  "  first  duty  cf  a  nalion  10  feed  itself,"  and  expressed  confidence 
il  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  convinced  of  Hie  "  lundimcnlal  tiulh,  llisi  there  cm  lie 
1  levi  ptosperiiy — (ot  any  country  but  in  tlie  eiicoungemeni  of  it* 
Tf,  Mill  llie  (kvelopment 
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large  dinner  yesterday  at  Apsley  House  (more  than  fifty),  but  I 

saw  several  at  table  whose  course  on  the  coining  measure  is 

very  undecided  ;  and  Lords  Hardwicke,  Talbot,  and  Redesdale 

were  absent,  who  have  been  regular  attendants  in  former  years. 

The  latter  I  know  has  taken  his  line  against  any  change  in  the 

Protection  laws.     I  conclude  that ''Ministerial  Resignations" 

in  the  last  Quarterly  proceeded  from  your  admirable  pen.     The 

Duke  seems  wonderfully  well.     I  felt  it  necessary  to  address  a 

long  letter  to  him  ten  days  ago,  in  which  1  promised  to  wait  the 

development  of  the  forthcoming  measures  before  I  form  or 

express  an  opinion. 

Ever,  my  dear  Croker, 

Yours  most  truly, 

Rutland. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1846,  Parliament  was  opened  by  the 
Queen.  There  was  no  direct  reference  to  the  Corn  Laws  in  the 
Speech,  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  told  the  tale  in  the  remarks  with 
which  he  followed  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address.  He 
declared  that  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  protection  had 
**  undergone  a  change  " ;  that  he  could  not  "  undertake  to  direct 
the  course  of  the  vessel  by  observations  taken  in  the  year 
1842."  The  main  grounds,  he  said,  "of  public  policy  on 
which  protection  has  been  defended  are  not  tenable."  Mr. 
Disraeli  then  made  his  memorable  retort  conveyed  in  the  story 
of  the  Turkish  admiral  who  was  entrusted  with  a  fleet  intended 
to  save  tlie  empire,  and  who  took  his  departure,  amid  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Sultan  and  the  prayers  of  the  muftis.  **A way  went 
the  fleet ;  but  what  was  the  consternation  of  the  Sultan  when 
the  lord  high  admiral  steered  at  once  for  the  enemy's  port" 
These  incessant  and  irresistible  attacks  upon  Peel  had  already 
made  Mr.  Disraeli  the  leader  of  a  party,  though  it  was  then  but 
a  very  small  party. 

Five  nights  afterwards — on  the  27th — Sir  Robert  Peel  pro- 
duced his  scheme.  It  was  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws  altogether 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  and  in  the  meantime  to  allow 
duties  only  on  a  very  low  scale — ioj.  when  the  price  was  under 
485.,  decreasing  \s,  per  quarter  up  to  535.,  and  remaining  at  41. 
when  the  price  was  53X.  or  more.     After  1849  a  merely  nominal 


:  IS.  per  quarter  was  tu  be  imposed.*  It  is  worthy  of 
-vation  that  the  average  price  of  wheat, in  1S45  was  but 
t.  per  quarter — a  price  which  has  been  greatly  exceeded  many 
mcs  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, — and  that  in  recom- 
lendiiig  his  measure  to  the  country  Sir  Robert  Peel  laid  stress 
Ipon  an  argument  which  had  been  much  used  by  Mr.  Cobden, 
Mmely.  that  if  England  adopted  the  principle  of  Free  Trade, 
thcr  nations  would  be  compelled  to  follow  her  example.     He 


"  When  your  example  could  be  quoted  in  favour  of  rcstric- 
lon,  it  was  quoted  lai^cly  ;  when  your  example  can  be  quoted 
I  favor  of  relaxation,  as  conducive  lo  your  interests,  it  mar 
terhaps  excite  at  first  in  foreign  governments  or  foreign  boards 
[  trade  but  little  interest  or  feeling;  but  the  sense  of  the 
iople,  of  the  great  body  of  consumers,  will  prevail ;  and  in 
e  of  the  desire  of  governments  and  boards  of  trade  to  raise 
nvcnuc  by  restrictive  duties,  reason  and  common  sense  will  in- 
iaxation  of  high  duties.  Our  last  accounts  from  the 
tJnited  States  give  indications  of  the  decline  of  a  hostile  spirit 
B  this  respect." 

i  This  last  sentence  has  made  its  appearance,  in  some  form  or 
Htter,  on  many  occasions  since  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
tariff  duties  of  the  United  States  are  much  more  hostile  to  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain  to-day  than  they  were  in  1846, 
Ad  that  in  1884  both  the  great  political  parties  carried  out  the 
residential  contest  on  a  purely  Protectionist  "platform." 
Rr.  Cobden  fixed  five  years  as  the  outside  period  which 
4jrope  would  require  to  become  converted  to  free  tariffs. 
Khis  prediction  he  made  in  1846.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  greater 
itrewdness,  assigned  no  specific  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 

■ophecy. 
I  The  debates  on  the  Corn  Uiws  occupied  the  public  attention 
»  lately  that  little  notice  was  taken  by  the  public  of  n  new 
>crcion  Bill  for  Ireland,  which  was  introduced  into  the  House 

*  The  existence  of  thU  wu  forgoUen  b<r  the  general  public,  allhough  it 
Kughl  in  >a  appreciable  nitn  lo  the  Revenue,  until  aitcnlioa  wm  ilrawn  Lo  •!  by 
~r.  Lowe  Miikini*  it  o9  in  1869. 
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of  Lords  on  the  23rd  of  February.  It  is  probable  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  himself  attached  comparatively  slight  importance 
to  this  Bill,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  without  any  presenti- 
ment that  it  was  the  rock  on  which  his  Administration  was 
fated  to  be  utterly  wrecked.  The  events  of  the  few  succeeding 
weeks  have  nowhere  been  related  with  so  much  fulness  and 
force  as  by  the  leading  actor  in  them — Mr.  DisraelL*  He  has 
told  us  that  wlien  the  Corn  Law  Repeal  Bill  was  passed,  the 
desire  for  "  vengeance  "  filled  the  hearts  of  the  defeated  party. 
"  The  field  was  lost,  but  at  any  rate  there  should  be  retribu- 
tion." The  great  and  only  question  for  the  moment  was, 
"How  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  be  turned  out?"  Every  step 
in  the  subsequent  proceedings  was  devised  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and  the  final  coup  was  possibly 
timed  with  an  eye  to  dramatic  effect  On  the  25th  of  June  the 
Repeal  Bill  was  finally  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  on  the 
same  evening  the  Government  was  defeated  in  the  Lower 
House,  on  the  Coercion  Bill,  by  a  vote  of  292  to  219.  At  what 
seemed  the  very  climax  of  his  power  and  success  the  Minister 
fell,  to  rise  no  more ;  other  men  were  henceforth  to  lead  the 
Conservative  party.  But  for  a  long  time  it  had  no  prospect  of 
getting  back  to  power.  All  hope  for  it  seemed  dead.  Lord 
John  Russell  was  called  to  office,  and  held  it  till  long  after 
Peel's  death — from  1846  to  1852. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  corre- 
spondence. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  to  Mr,  Croker, 

Belvoir  Castle,  January  25th,  1846c 

My  dear  Croker, 

Your  mention  of  Grant's f  speech  on  the  present  Com  and 
other  Duties  Abrogation  Debate,  and  the  report  which  you 
have  heard  of  his  speech,  give  me  the  sincerest  gratification. 
He  came  here  last  night,  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  showing 
him  what  you  say,  for  there  is  no  greater  encouragement  to  a 
young  debutant  than  laudari  a  laudato  viro.  He  is  very  shy  and 
requires  encouragement,  but  he  has  good  sense  and  judgment 

*  In  the  '  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,'  chapters  UL^xvi. 
f  [Sir  S.  Grant,  then  member  for  StamforcLJ 


I 


li«ve  likewise  a  very  sitisfactorj-  report  of  my  son  John's* 
speech,  but  Ihen  he  is  more  accustomed  to  the  trade,  and  has 
less  fear  of  henriag  the  sound  of  his  oivn  voice.  Concoistu! 
that  after  sixteen  days  from  ihc  coninienccment  of  the  debate, 
they  should  be  able  to  come  down  here  to  hunt  two  days,  with 
the  certainty  of  being  in  time  for  tttc  division. 

Every  day  I  think  the  itifis  in  which  we  are  worse  and  worse. 
And  what  is  to  he  rhe  final  result— who  can  tell  ?  Then  in  the 
midst  of  it  conies  this  great  disaster  (though  victory  it  be.')  in 
lndla.f  How  arc  we  to  stand  such  losses  ?  We  arc  about  to 
vote  an  additional  10,000  men  to  the  ranks  of  our  army,  but  nmv 
that  number  ouglit  to  be  swollen  to  15,000. 

Perricr  has  sent  in  the  French  Corn  Protecting  Duties,  which 
seem  very  stringent.  If  they  close  their  arms  to  us,  while  wc 
open  ours  to  them,  we  shall  play  at  a  game  wliich  a  sliarper  once 
played  with  a  dupe,  intituled,  "  Heads  I  win,  andtails  you  lose"! 
1  cautiously  avoid  forming  my  final  opinion  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject till  the  measure  is  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  shape  of  a 
BJU.  Ever,  my  dear  Croker, 

Most  truly  yours, 

Rutland. 
Mr.  Croker  la  Lord  Brougham. 

West  MouUey,  Februiu}' 4tii,  1S46. 
Mr  DEAR  B., 

It  is  very  good  of  you  to  enlighten  my  darkness,  if  indeed, 
1  can  call  it  enlightening  when  you  yourself  are  in  so  great 
an  obscurity  ;  but  you  at  least  enable  me  to  grope  out  some- 
what of  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  and  1  believe  the  wisest  and 
the  best  informed  of  any  party  must  be  in  an  extreme  doubt  as 
to  wliat  is  to  happen.  I  agree  in  all  you  say  about  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Cabinet.  I  have  seen  the  principle  that  you  indicate 
ever  since  the  move  of  Stanley  to  the  Lords,  which  I  now  begin 
10  think  was  a  preparatory  step  to  his  late  retirement.  As  to 
Ellenborough,  it  Was  so  necessary  to  his  position,  and  so  grati- 
fying to  his  ambition  to  be  in  the  Cabinet,  that  to  obtain  that 
object,  he  would  have  swallowed   not  merely  the  Corn  Laws, 

"  [Lord  John  Manners.] 

t  (The  beginning  uf  the  great  Sikh  war,  dialingaiihed  later  on  by  the  vicloriu 
«[  Feromhah  and  Sobnon,  the  occupBliun  by  the  British  of  Lahore,  and  the  total 
tsptiulillon  of  the  Sikhi.] 

'  ~1  it  iCKfcely  necciMity  to  point  out  UiM  thit  ii  the  principle  on  which  the 
e  tratld,  including  out  own  oaloiiii.%  has  rince  acted.] 
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but  llio  gates  of  Tenmouth.^  The  person  in  the  worst  position 
after  the  Duke  is  Goiiiburn,  who  seems  reduced  not  merely  to 
cat  his  words,  but  to  cat  them  in  silence,  and  become  a  cypher 
in  his  own  proper  department  He  is  a  most  excellent  and 
honounible  man,  with  high  principles,  both  moral  and  political, 
and  can  only  have  been,  like  the  Duke,  forced  into  his  present 
circumstances  by  the  dre.id  of  worse.  They  are  really,  I  believe, 
sacrificing  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  country.  I  was  never 
anxious  for  Peers  return  to  power  ;  I  always  saw  in  him  a  dis- 
position which  was  fitter,  I  thought,  for  the  leader  of  a  Conserva- 
tive opposition  than  of  <i  Government,  and  I  thought,  and  think^ 
that,  since  the  Reform  Bill,  the  best  chance  of  governing  the 
country  on  anything  like  the  old  principles,  was  by  a  Whig 
Ministry  and  a  Tory  Opposition.  Peel  has,  however,  now  dis- 
solved everything  like  a  Tory  party,  and  I  should  be  rather  in- 
clined, if  I  was  to  indulge  my  own  hypothesis,  to  wish  that 
Peel  would  coalesce  with  Lord  John  and  the  Whig^  as  the  best 
ciiance  of  resisting  the  storm  which  he  has  raised. 

Nothing  can  be  more  foolish  or  unfortunate  than  the  mode 
in  wliicii  the  Conservatives  are  conducting  the  Opposition.  I 
wish  1  had  any  conciliatory  influence  with  either  side,  but  even 
if  I  had,  I  hardly  know  what,  except  more  moderate  language, 
I  could  advice,  fur  the  evil  appears  to  me  beyond  all  human 
remedy.  What  is  to  follow  I  know  not  and  fear  to  guess.  I 
feel  that  (iod  rules  the  political,  as  certainly  as  He  does  the 
nuiral  and  natural  world,  and  will  not  suffer  any  long  anarchy, 
but  lie  may,  and  probably  will,  inflict  a  severe  one.  I  fancy 
and  fear  that  all  tiie  jiassions  of  the  masses  will  receive  a  new 
impulse  from  what  tiiev  will  regard  as  Peel's  timidity,  and  that 
in  the  works  of  party  and  public  character,  there  will  not  be 
found  statmna  to  form  a  (lovcrnment  capable  of  resisting  any- 
thing ;  and  then  I  think  the  next  most  probable  transition  will 
be  a  federal  republic  after  the  American  fashion.  This,  as  I 
once  thought  it,  frightful  extremity,  is  now  become  my  Euthan- 
asia as  what  may  be  acct)mplished  with  the  least  agency  of 
murder  and  confiscation  ;  of  both  there  will  probably  be  a  lam- 
entable extent,  certainly  of  confiscation  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
our  electoral  forms  mav  slide  into  the  substance  of  an  elective 

*  [In  the  letters  of  Mr.  Croker  which  were  coj^cd  or  dictated  to  an  amanuensis, 
there  are  many  errors,  some  of  them  of  an  utterly  baffling  nature.  The  alx)ve  is 
a  favorable  s])ecimen,  for  it  admits  of  an  easy  solution.  Obviously  the  gates  of 
Somnnuth  are  meant.] 


govcTTitnem  with  less  violence  than  any  ulher  possible  transmu- 

►tation.    In  trmh,  what  arc  wc  now  but  an  elective  government  ? 
—a  nominal  monarchy  with  republican  institutions. 
Ever  sincerely  yours, 
J.  W.  Croker. 
,  Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Brougham. 

West  Moulsey,  February  8th,  1S46, 
Mv  DEAR  Brougham, 
I  need  hardly  say  1  partake  all  your  apprehensions  of  a  Whig 
Ministry,  but  I  do  not  see  the  possibility  of  avoiding  it.  The 
Tory  parly  is  broken  up.  Sir  Robert,  strong  in  his  own  talents, 
and  for  the  moment  strong  by  the  support  of  his  and  our  natural 
enemies,  will  carry  his  question  no  doubt  in  the  Commons,  per- 
haps even  in  the  Lords,  by  the  terror  of  something  worse.  But 
if  1  have  any  political  sagacity  fhat  will  end  his  power,  and  the 
forty  having  already  been  destroyed,  we  shall  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Whigs,  and  then  new  combinations  will  arise  ;  the  vic- 
torious Whigs  will  split  into  the  two  classes  that  always  did  and 
always  will  divide  mankind — the  advance  and  the  resistance  ; 
and  the  Russclls  and  Palmcrstons  will  find  themselves  in  con- 
flict with  the  Brights  and  Cobdens,  and  then  we  shall  have  the 
same  game  to  play  all  over  again.  If  the  dissentient  part  of  the 
Cabinet  liad  held  together,  and  Peel  avi\y  gone  on  or  gone  out,  the 
Tory  party  might  have  been  kept  together,  very  little  weakened, 
and  always  strong  enough  for  a  rational  control  over  the  Whigs; 
but  I  now  consider  that  party  irretrievably  destroyed,  irretriev- 
ably I  mean  for  any  present  or  early  use.  I  lay  aside  for  the 
moment  all  my  own  notions  that  Peel's  measures  will  ruin  the 
landed  interests,  and  probably  accelerate  a  revolution  ;  but 
looking  at  the  affair  as  a  mere  practical  question  of  party,  1  do 
not  sec  any  possible  escape  for  the  Tories.  Those  who  follow 
ind  those  who  oppose  Peel  are  equally,  to  use  a  vulgar,  but 
r  more  just  metaphor,  cutting  their  own  throats.  Do  you 
«  any  extrication,  and  in  what  direction  ?  and  have  you  arrived 
fcuy  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  best  for  the  Conservative 
—Peel's  success  or  his  defeat  ?  Yours  ever, 

J.  W.  Croker. 
Sir  famei  Graham  to  Mr.  Croker,     Extract. 

Whilehkll,  Februaiy  i8th,  1S46. 
Mv  DEAR  Croker, 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  before  the  next  potato  crop 
distress  will  be  suffered  in  many  districts  of  Ireland  ;   and 
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relief  from  the  public  purse  must  be  giyen  to  a  considerable 
extent  That  unhappy  country  has  ruined  many  Administra- 
tions, and  has  been  the  stumbling-block  which  has  caused  the 
downfall  of  the  greatest  men.  It  has  not  lost  its  malignant 
intluence,  and  it  will  do  its  accustomed  work  again. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

J.  R.  G.  Graham. 

Mr,  Croker  to  Sir  James  Graham. 

West  Moulsey,  February  2ist,  18461 

My  dear  Graham, 

In  circumstances  so  serious  as  those  in  which  we  are  now 

placed,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  a  part  of  your  last  note, 

which  is,  I  think,  founded  on  a  misconception.     You  seem  to 

attribute  our  present  difficulties  to  IrelamL   Now,  that  there  are 

difficulties  enough,  aye  and  stupendous  ones,  about  Ireland,  I 

fully  concede  ;  but  that  Ireland  has  had  anything  to  do  with 

the  grand  convulsion  that  has  overturned  the  edifice  that  we 

were  all  so  proud  of  having  erected  in  1841,  I  cannot  concede. 

Ireland  has  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  Kamschatka,  and  I 

think  facts  will  show,  hereafter,  that  the  only  way  that  Ireland 

is  concerned  in  the  revolution  is  that  the  measures  taken  in 

England,  and  for  English  views  and  no  other,  have  increased 

the  dangers  and  miser}'  of  Ireland. 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Sir  James  Graham  to  Mr,  Croker,     Extract, 

Whitehall,  AprU  2nd,  18461 

One  of  the  great  benefits  and  blessing^  which  I  anticipate 
from  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  is,  that  at  last  there  is  some 
hope  of  sur\'iving  the  din  of  this  odious  and  endless  topic  of 
democratic  agitation. 

Mr,  Croker  to  Sir  James  Graham, 

West  Moulsey,  April  3rd,  1846. 

Mv  dear  Graham, 

To  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  in  which  you  say  that 
**one  of  the  grejit  benefits  and  blessings  you  expect  from  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Luws,  is  some  hope  of  extinguishing  demo- 
cratic agitation." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  honestly  telling  you  that  my  aversion 
to  it  is  on  exactly  the  opposite  ground.  I  am  deeply  convinced 
that  it  will  encourage,  increase,  and  render  irresistible,  demo- 
cratic agitation. 


My  experiCDce  is  eight  evcDtful  years  longer  than  Peel's,  and 
wclve  than  yours,  and 

"Old  cipmence  doih  nllain 
To  sotnctliing  ol  prophetic  sliain  ; " 

^nd  I  tell  you,  in  all  the  sincerity  of  sorrow,  that  your  measure 
will  have  speedily,  widely,  and  permanently,  the  very  contrary 
effect  from  what  you  hope  for,  and  that  your  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  wiU/ged  nothing  but  agitation.  Its  eSetts  on  agri- 
culture and  the  general  condition  of  the  country  I  believe  will 
be  ver>'  bad,  bad  in  whatever  proportion  it  may  be  successful ; 
but  it  is  exactly  kot  t^x^  ^^^  moral  and  political  effects  tlial  1 
think  the  most  immediately  fatal.  You  have  rendered  it  quite 
impossible  to  constitute  a  strong  GovernmcnL  Vou  have 
divided  the  only  party  oa  which  any  Government  could  rely 
for  stemming  agitation.  I  wish  I  could  describe  to  you  the 
J  mixture  of  feelings  of  friendship  and  of  fear,  with  which  I 
L sympathise  in  your  personal  struggles,  and  pray  for  your  poHt- 
!  defeat.  Yours  most  sincerely, 

J.  W.  Ckoker. 


Sir  Jan 


!  Graham  to  Mr.  Craker. 

Whilchall,  April  41I1,  1846- 


iK  Croker, 

I  am  sincerely  obliged  by  the  kind  and  friendly  tone  of  your 

I  may  be  wrong  ;  1  have  no  overweening  confidence  in 

1  judgment  ;  but  I  do  not  anticipate  from  Corn  Law  re- 

»eal  consequences  half  as  fatal  as  must  have  resulted  from  a 

"protracted  but  hopeless  struggle.     Much  hereafter  will  depend 

1  the  conduct  of  the  Conservative  party.     If  their  resentments 

be  stronger  than  their   reason,  or  their  regard  for  their  own 

safety  and  interests  rightly  understood,  great  national  disasters 

I  will  ensue.     The  responsibility  will  be  rightly  awarded  here- 

I  after.     I  do  not  shrink  from  my  full  share  of  it 

I  am,  with  sincere  regard,  my  dear  Croker, 
Vours  very  truly, 

J.  R.  G.  Graham. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Goulburn. 

WFst  ModIm?.  Mnrth  *8tl<,  1S46. 
Hv  DEAR  GOULBUKN, 

I  have  been  just  finishing  a  most  painful  duty  imposed  and 
>n  mc  in  a  way  which  I  found  irresistible — the  fol- 
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lowing  up  of  my  former  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review  against 
Free  Trade. 

You  know  under  what  auspices  we  were  led  to  take  so  high 
a  line  in  that  discussion,  and  I  must  honestly  say  that  the  in- 
formation which  you  and  the  other  offices  furnished  me  with, 
corroborated  by  all  that  has  been  recently  produced,  have 
created  and  confirmed  my  opinion  that  all  that  you  are  doing  is 
as  unjustifiable  by  reason  and  policy  as  it  is  by  every  consider- 
ation which  ought  to  bind  men  in  a  party.  However,  strongly 
as  I  feel  this,  I  would  have  left  the  task  to  others ;  but  so 
strong  an  appeal  was  made  to  my  honour^  as  having  brought 
the  review  into  that  line  of  Protectionist  politics,  that  I  could 
not  help  doing  my  painful  duty.  I  dare  say  that  many  of  my 
friends  feel  that  the  changing  their  (not  opinions  but)  votes, 
has  been  a  duty  equally  painfuL  Yours,  &a, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Mr,  Croker  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

West  Moulsey,  April  5th,  1846. 

Mv  DEAR  Duke, 

I  beg  leave  to  thank  your  Grace  for  yt>ur  goodness  to  the 
grandson*  of  your  old  friend  Walter  Scott,  whom  you  have 
just  named  to  a  cornetcy  in  the  i6th  Light  Dragoons  without 
purchase.  When  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  your  Grace,  I  did 
not  hope  for  this  latter  favour,  which  is  very  sensibly  felt  both 
by  his  father  and  me. 

You  have  been  all  my  public  life  doing  me  kindnesses,  of 
which  I  am  so  far  worthy  as  to  be  very  grateful. 

You  remember  that  I  told  you  something  that  you  did  not 
know  about  our  friend's  [Peel's]  conversion  to  Free  Trade 
doctrines.  I  can  now  perhaps  also  tell  you  what  you  cannot 
but  suspect,  but  may  not  positively  know,  which  is,  that  it  was 
nothing  but  the  result  of  fright  at  the  League.  I  always 
thought  this,  but  I  have  had  within  these  few  days  the  most 
decided  and  authentic  evidence  of  the  fact.  I  could  prove  it  in 
a  court  of  justice  by  an  indisputable  witness,  and  yet  he  still 
goes  on  persisting  in  the  humbug  of  the  potato  famine.  I  am 
more  and  more  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  this  truckling 
to  agitation^  and  for  once  in  my  life  hope  you  may  be  defeated 
when  the  Bill  goes  to  the  Lords.  Ever,  &c., 

J.  W.  Croker. 

*  [Walter  Scott  Lockhart,  second,  and  at  this  time  only  surviving  son  of  J.  G. 
Lockhart     lie  died  Jan.  loth,  1853.] 


and 
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Th(  Duki  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Loiiilon,  April  6th,  1846, 
Mv  DEAR  Croker, 
The  influence  of  fear  is  certainly  very  strong  ;  it  acts  in  secret, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  have  evidence  of  it. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  which  passed  under  my  own  view  and 
obserration  day  after  day.      I   mean  the  alarms  of  the 
[sequences  in  Ireland  0/    the   potato   disease.     I  never  wit- 
in  any  case  such  agony. 
However,   other  feelings  may   ha\'c  prevailed  at  the  same 
time;  Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 
Mr.  Croker  to  Ike  Duke  of  Wellinslon. 

Wesi  MouUcy,  April  7U1,  1846. 
Mv  DEAR  Di;ke, 
Vou  were  not  deceived  as  to  the  fact,  but  only  as  to  the  eause. 
The  j^ony  was  real  and  intense,  but  it  was  the  agony  of  a  man 
who  was  deluding  and  betraying  his  conscience  and  his  col- 
ie.'^ucs.  He  was  in  a  case  like  one  that  I  have  heard  of,  in 
which  a  man  seemed  to  be  dying  of  a  sabre  wound,  while  the 
surgeon  did  not  know  till  after  death  that  he  had  a  bullet  in 
his  body.  Recollect  that  I  told  you  before  the  Government 
was  reconstructed  that  I  had  reason  to  know,  long  before  there 
was  any  suspicion  of  the  potato  failure,  that  he  was  veering 
about  to  Free  Trade.  I  have  suspected  it  these  two  years,  and 
attributed  it  to  fear  of  the  League.  I  mru)  know  it.  I  think  if 
you  will  recall  all  your  own  recollections,  of  what  passed  from 
day  to  day,  you  will  see  that  a  disturbed  conscience,  and  the 
fear  of  being  anticipated  by  the  Whigs,  was  the  real  qausc  of 
the  agony;  that  the  potato  failure  was  the  sabre-cut,  but  that 
the  other  was  the  fatal  bullet  in  the  body. 
Ever,  my  dear  Duke, 

Your  most  attached  and  affectionate, 

J.  W.  Croker. 
Mr.  Croker  to  Sir  Henry  HanHttge.*    Exiriut. 

Alvcrbank.  Gaiporl,  April  241I1,  1846. 
My  DEAR  Hardince, 

t  the  distance  at  which  we  are,  you  may  be  anxious  to  hear 
r  version  of  the  extraordinary   revolution   which    has  taken 

*  [Then  in  India.      He  was  treated  Viscount   Haidiiige  on  the  3111I  ot  May  uf 
t  ycai.  1846.] 
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pLice  in  our  iDternal  policy,  of  which  the  result  is,  that  I  am  in 
as  decided  opposition  as  a  private  gentleman  can  be  to  the 
Queen's  Government  You  know,  I  think,  as  well  as  any  man, 
how  I  loved  Peel,  quite  disinterestedly,  for  I  was  the  greater 
man  of  the  two  when  I  began  to  love  him  ;  and  as  we  have  gone 
on  in  life,  I  think  I  am  almost  the  only  early  friend  to  whom  he 
has  not  done  a  p>ersonal  favour  unless  making  Barrow  a  baronet 
was  meant  as  a  favour  to  me.  But  for  all  my  afifection  for 
him,  I  cannot  excuse  this  late  tergiversation,  and  above  all,  the 
deception  of  endeavouring  to  attribute  it  to  the  potato  failure 
in  Ireland.  I  can  venture  to  assure  you  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge that  this  Irish  panic  has  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than 
the  disturbances  in  the  Punjaub.  The  design  was  formed 
before  the  potato  crop  was  planted,  and  the  failure,  singular 
and  serious  in  fact,  was  seized  upon,  and  (as  the  Methodists 
say)  improved  into  an  ostensible  excuse  for  the  measure  that 
was  already  resolved  on,  and  waiting  only  for  some  pretext 
What  the  real  cause  of  the  change  of  opinion  was  I  cannot 
positii^ely  assert,  or  rather  I  cannot  apportion,  for  it  may  have 
been  twofold.  There  was,  perhaps,  some  original  disposition 
to  abstract  free  trade,  and  the  advancement  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interests,  and  some  latent  hatred  of  the  "proud  aristoc- 
racy." But  the  main  and  immediate  cause  was  terror,  coward- 
ice. This  I  know  ;  and  I  would  not  tell  you  if  I  did  not — 
terror  of  the  League,  which  he  felt  ought  to  be  put  down,  but 
he  had  not  nerve  for  doing  that  dc  fronts  and  so  he  hit  on  the 
expedient  of  dissolving  them  by  submitting  to  their  dictation, 
as  he  will  pacify  O'Connell  by  repealing  the  Union. 

I  suppose  all  your  correspondents  will  talk  to  you  in  the  col- 
our of  the  times.  I  tell  you  what  I  know  to  be  true.  The  fatal 
consequences  are  that  Peel,  by  betraying  the  precise  and  spe- 
cific principle  upon  which  he  was  brought  into  office,  has 
ruined  the  character  of  public  men,  and  dissolved,  by  dividing, 
the  great  landed  interest — the  only  solid  foundation  on  which 
any  Government  can  be  formed  in  this  country.  I  care  com- 
paratively little  about  his  actual  corn  law  experiment ;  it  will 
fail,  and  England  will  right  herself  from  this  fraudulent  hum- 
bug ;  but  while  that  process  is  going  on,  we  shall  be  running 
all  the  risks,  if  not  suffering  the  actual  infliction  of  a  revolu- 
tion. On  the  principle  on  which  we  have  truckled  to  the 
League,  how  are  we  to  resist  the  attack  on  the  Irish  Church — 
the  Irish  Union — both  much  worse  cases  (in  that  view)  than  the 
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^^■om  Laws.  How  to  maintain  pnmogcniiure,  the  Bishops,  the 
^^PEouse  of  Lords,  the  Crown  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  put  these 
into  more  peril  than  Cobbctt,  or  Cobden,  or  O'Connell,  or  liicy 
aliogeiher  could  have  done,  and  his  personal  influence  has 
carried  away  individuals  ;  he  has  broken  up  the  old  interests, 
divided  the  great  families,  and  commenced  just  such  a  revolu- 
tion as  (he  Noailles  and  Montmorencies  did  in  1789.  Look  at 
father  and  son,  and  brother  and  brother,  and  uncle  and  nephew 
— thrown  into  personal  hostility  in  half  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  alt  for  what  ?— to  propitiate  Richard  Cobden.  Our 
dearest  friend  the  Duke,  feels,  I  believe,  and  I  know  felt,  as  I 
do  in  all  tbis.  1  lament  that  he  has  permitted  his  old  age  to  be 
draped  into  the  honourable  disgrace  of  maintaining  a  position 
which  he  disapproves  of.  He  submits  to  take  a  part,  only,  as 
as  he  told  me,  ior/ear  of  worse  ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  man 
of  nerve  or  talents  in  the  tlouse  of  Commons,  the  Duke,  I  am 
satisfied,  would  never  have  resumed  the  Cabinet  key.  He  does 
not,  I  am  told,  conceal  from  those  who  consult  him,  his  aversion 
to  what  he  is  doing,  which  is  only  succeeded  by  his  perplexity 


as  to  what  else  is  to  be  done. 


J.  W.  C. 


»Mr.   Croktr  to  Lord  Brougham.     Extract. 
Wesi  Moultey,  May  51I1,  1846. 
Mv  DEAR  Broi;cham, 
I  should  be  quite  as  little  dissatisfied  with  Lord  John  as  with 
Sir  Robert,  and  though  upon  the  whole  1   had  rather  that  Sir 
Robert  were  driven  to  a  dissolution  (that  wc  migiit  gft  at  some- 
thing like  an  expression   of  public  opinion)    1  see  great  incon- 
veniences  from  it,  and  it  would  not,  I  think,  id  any  case,  teud 
to  make  way  for  a  strong  Government.     A  strong  Government 
1  never  again  expect  to  see,  and  1  think  it  the  wonst  feature  and 
consequence  of  Sir  Robert's  strange  panic,  or  whatever  it  was, 
that  it  has  sown   the  seeds  of  distrust,  division,  and  dissension 
amongst  those  on  whom  alone  any  stable  Government  can  de- 
pend for  support. 

(  have  not  been  in  London  since  I  saw  you,  and  have  no  cor- 
respondent in  the  House  of  Commons.     But  I  am  glad  lo  hear 
*at  you  say  of  Lord  George  Beniinck  ;  with  him  in  the  House 
f  Commons,  and  if  they  had  you    in   the  House  of  Lords,  the 
^otectionisis  might  have  stayed  the  plague  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
B  that  you  h.avc  taken  the  other  line.     1  ought  hardly  to  say 
^forif  you  have  taken  it  with  uclcar  view  of  your  own  future 
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course,  and  if  it  can  eventually  tend  to  clear  your  personal  po- 
sition, I  shall  be  glad  of  it  for  your  sake,  though  I  had  much 
rather  that  you  had  taken  the  other  side,  as  more  in  conso- 
nance with  your  own  early  opinions,  and  more  conducive,  I 
think,  to  your  political  influence.  But  no  doubt  you  have 
thought  of  all  that,  and  I  am  only  lecturing  Hannibal  on  the 
art  of  war.  Yours  sincerely, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Lord  Ashhurion  to  Mr.  Croker.    Extract. 

Piccadilly,  May  36di,  18461 

Stanley's  speech  last  night  was  magnificent*  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  heard  a  sounder  or  better  connected  argument  put 
together  with  so  much  eloquence.  Brougham  very  flat,  an 
awkward  bidding  for  the  Seals,  and  not  a  shadow  of  an  argu- 
ment Ripon  miserable.  I  think  Stanley  made  impression  on 
a  very  full  house  and  gallery,  but  I  fear  there  will  be  no  im- 
pression on  the  vote,  though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead. 
Parties  are  pledged  together  in  various  shapes  to  do  what  not 
ten  men  in  the  House  approve.  The  Whigs  at  Lansdowne 
House  on  Friday  resolved  to  stand  together  and  support  the 
Bill.  Melbourne  bounced  and  complained,  but  at  last  yielded, 
saying  that  seeing  you  are  as  a  party  resolved  to  eat  any  dirt 
Peel  may  make,  I  will  not  refuse  my  mouthful. 

Ripon  made  out  that  he  had  been  a  free  trader  all  his  life, 
and  that  he  was  insincere  in  all  the  Protection  Bills  he  had 
brought  in  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Yet  he  told  us  the  other 
day  that  "he  was  armed  so  strong  in  honesty,"  &a  A. 

Mr,  Croker  to  Lord  Hardingc,     Extract. 

West  Moulscy,  July  lotb,  1846b 
MV  DEAR  HaRDINGE, 

My  letter  of  April  last  will  have  prepared  you  for  the  events 
of  the  last  fortnight,  so  far  as  the  dissolution  of  Peel's  Ministry, 
but  even  my  dismal  forebodings  did  not  prognosticate  such  a 
finale  as  his  parting  speech  last  Monday  week,  f 

This  has  done  him  more  harm  than  all  the  rest  His  late 
colleagues  complain,  that  having  re-united  them  in  December 

•  [On  the  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Com 
Importation  Bill.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Bill  read  a  second  time,  on 
the  28th.] 

t  [This  was  the  speech  in  which  Sir  R.  Peel  declared  that  the  name  which 
"ought  to  be,  and  which  will  be,  associated  with  the  success  of  these  measures'* 
—the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws — "is  the  name  of  Richard  Cobden."] 


¥ 


expressly  to  keep  oul  (he  Whigs,  and  Mr.  Cobden  dy  namt, 

lie  has  now  broughl  in  the  Whigs,  and  lauded  Mr.  Cobden  to 

the  skies.     They  complain  also  that  he  resigned  without  the 

;htcst  notice  to  them,  and  they,  not  one  of  them,  had  the 

LSt  inkling  of  the  kind  of  speech  he  was  about  to  make.     The 

■I>ukc  is  very  angry  at  this  contemptuous  treatment,  and  so  are 

ithers  of  the  Cabinet,  and  I  suspect  all.     All  this  is  part  of  a 

'Stem  which  he   has  been  all  along  pursuing,  but  which   he 

er  avowed  till  yesterday,  of  belonging  to  no  party,  and  dis- 

Limiogalt  party  connections. 

Lyndhurst  went  to  him  yesterday  morning  to  talk  to  him 
about  conciliation,  and  re-uniting  llie  party.  Peel  tukJ  him  at 
once  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  party — tltat  he  stood 
alone  with  his  indwuiual  opinion,  and  would  ncllher  influence 
nor  be  influenced  by  any  other  person's.  He  told  him  that  he 
meant  to  go  down  and  take  his  seat  on  the  Opposition  bench  in 
front  of  Lord  John.  This  was  complained  of  as  unfairly  em- 
barrassing his  late  party.  The  real  Opposition  having  thrown 
.(hem  off,  he  ought  not,  they  contend,  to  usurp  the  place  that 
jbgr  universal  practice  belongs  only  to  the  leader  ;  and  there  was 
BOme  talk  of  pre-occupying  the  seats  and  not  making  room  for 
him,  but  I  am  not  at  all  in  the  confidence  of  the  Ultras,  and 
know  not  what  they  mean  to  do.  In  the  Lords  there  is  almost 
unanimity — that  is,  they  are  all  rallied  under  Stanley — Peelites 
and  Protectionists  ;  but  in  the  Commons  the  reconciliation  is 
more  difficult,  if  it  be  at  all  possible.  The  Protectionists  abhor 
the  Peelites  so  thoroughly,  that  even  the  example  of  the  Peers 
will  not,  they  tell  me,  produce  a  reconciliation.  What  effect 
Peel's  renunciation  of  party  attachments  may  have  I  know  not, 
but  I  think  a  little  of  the  frost  of  opposition  will  connect  and 
bind  together  all  the  Conservative  fragments,  though  not.  per- 
haps, till  the  general  election.  The  appearance  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  first  night  of  the  new  Ministry  was  striking — 
the  whole  of  the  Opposition  side  was  crowded,  so  that  some 
could  not  find  places,  and  sat  on  that  end  of  the  wool-sack  and 
the  cross  benches,  while  there  were  not  fifteen  peers — minis- 
bishops  and  all — at  the  Ministerial  side.  If  the  reconcilia- 
Won  should  be  effected  in  the  Commons,  something  of  the  same 
ind  will  occur,  but  not  to  such  an  extent,  for  some  of  the 
tellies  will  certainly  adhere  to  Lord  John. 

Ever,  my  dear  Hardinge,  affectionntelv  yours. 

J,'W.  CR'.KtK. 
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Lady  Ashburtan  to  Mr.  Croker.    Extract, 

[No  date.} 

My  dear  Mr.  Croker, 

Pray  tell  us  what  you  hear,  for  you  are  alwajrs  better  informed 
than  we  are.  My  Baron  is  busy,  and  not  without  hope  of  doing 
some  good.  He  will  probably  consult  you  ere  he  takes  a  step 
The  Peelites  are  very  violent,  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  the  har- 
mony of  our  family  is  disturbed  by  difference  of  opinion,  not 
on  our  side,  but  they  are  so  sore  that  they  dread  an  allusion  to 
the  one  absorbing  subject,  however  slight.  Sir  Robert  is  lost 
in  public  opinion,  and  his  friends  flatter  themselves  that  a 
coalition  with  the  Whigs  may  be  the  result  of  his  treachery.  I 
saw  several  Whigs  yesterday,  and  am  convinced  that  they  will 
repudiate  him.  They  will  have  free  trade  in  opinions  and  no 
dictator.  Ch.  Greviile  said  to  C.  Wood,  who  told  me,  "  Upon 
my  word  and  honour,  I  can  see  nothing  to  justify  Peel  for  hav- 
ing brought  forward  this  measure."  The  new  asseveration  is 
"  May  Peel  protect  me  if,"  &c. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Ak»  v/*  A» 
Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Lonsdale. 

From  my  Hermitage,  West  Moulsey,  June  7th,  1846. 

Mv  DEAR  Lonsdale, 

Nobody  feds  more  deeply — few  can  feel  so  deeply  as  I  do— 
the  deplorable  conduct  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  or  more  sincerely  desires 
to  see  him  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  unhappy  tergiversation, 
but  I  hope  the  Tories  will  not  be  provoked  by  his  change  of 
principle  into  a  forgetfulness  of  theirs.  The  only  permanent 
Government  possible  in  this  country  must  be  founded  on  the 
landed  interests.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  landed  interests 
will  not  join  cither  Whigs,  Radicals,  or  Irish  Repealers,  in 
opposition  to  any  measures  (even  though  unpopular)  which 
have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  governing  power — for  in- 
stance, the  Coercion  Bill — a  bad  bill,  a  cowardly  bill,  and  one 
that  will  fail  in  its  effect !  Let  our  friends  tell  Sir  R.  Peel  that 
such  is  his  measure,  but  add  that  as  an  Act  of  Grovernment, 
proposed  as  necessary  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  Ireland,  how- 
ever inadequate  they  may  think  it,  they  cannot  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  rejecting  it ;  and  on  all  other  questions  that 
may  arise  I  would  entreat  them  to  recollect  that  the  day  cannot, 
I  hope,  be  far  distant  when  they  themselves  will  have  to  form 
and  carry  on  a  Government. 


If  there  b  any  one  inclined  to  a  different  course,  with  whom 
lU  think  m}'  opinion  would  be  of  any  value,  you  are  at  liberty 
sliow  them  this  suggestion — the  result  of  near  half  a  century 
if  political  experience.  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 
Lord  Lonsdale  to  Mr.  Croker.     Extract. 

London,  June  151!.,  1846. 

Dear  Croker, 
I  hear  fsraelPs  [sic\  gun  is  loaded  for  a  shot  to-night  ;  that 
he  Premier's  narrative  of  his  Catholic  question  does  not  agree 
rilh  that  tell-tale  '  Hansard,'  or  that  some  other  information 
■as  been  got  to  enable  Israeli  to  give  a  htavy  broadside  to- 
light.  Faithfully  yours, 

Lonsdale. 
Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  and  Lady  AsMurton. 

West  Moiilsey,  Jane  Igtli,  1S46. 

Th.ink  you,  my  dear  Lady  and  Lord  for  your  joint  and 
Kveral  letters.  They  have  been  most  agree.iblc,  and  very  useful 
■)  me  :  and  your  American  newspaper  has,  by  a  happy  accident, 
jrnished  nie  with  the  best  hit  in  the  whole  paper  I  am  writing. 
That  paper,  I  regret  to  say,  must  make  a  final  separation  be- 
wceD  Peel  and  me.  I  deeply  regret  it,  for  I  love  him,  yes  love 
lim.  and  would  gladly  have  quitted  literary,  as  I  have  done 

actical  politics,  when  I  differed  from  him,  but  I  could  not ; 

:  had  involved  mc  and  1  had  involved  others,  in  a  line  of 
tolitics  which,  though  he  may  be  able  to  escape  from,  tve  can- 
lot,  and  I  was  summoned  as  a  man  of  honour  to  support  my 
riends  in  the  stru^lc  into  which  I  had,  by  Peel's  own  inslruc- 
lons,  led  them.  I  shall  come  up  on  Monday  to  send  my  paper 
D  the  press,  and  I  shall  stay  a  day  or  two  to  sec  it  in  shape  ; 
rhen  it  is  so,  I  must  ask  my  Lord  to  favour  me  with  his  advice 
ibout  it.  It  would  be  of  great  importance  to  my  arguments 
>  get  an  account  of  the  importation  and  distribution  of  the 
iidian  com  in  Ireland — surely  some  of  the  Irish  Tories  could 
etlus. 

I  suppose  the  great  question — in  or  out — will  be  decided  in 
i  few  days.  Those  who  seemed  most  sanguine  that  Peel  would 
realhcrthc  storm,  seem  now  to  abandon  their  hope.  What  I 
ec  and  hear  of  H.  B.  [Brougham]  surprises  mc  ;  he  seems  to 
It  Stanley,  and  yet  I  hear,  he  thinks  Stanley  s party  on  the 
fhole  the  safest  In  the  country.     I  have  been  in  my  article  like 
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Macheath  at  the  end  of  the  *  Beggar's  Opera.'  I  have  been 
dancing  my  hornpipe  in  fetters.  I  have  been  afraid  and  ashamed 
to  say  all  that  I  think  truth  requires  about  PeeL 

Yours  ever  affectionately, 

J-  W.  Croker. 

Mr.  Lackhart  to  Mr.  Croker.     Extract, 

August  6tli,  1846. 
The  'Modern  Timon  '  is  not,  I  think,  by  Vipoet^  but  it  is  the 
work  of  a  clever  man,  and  who  understands  the  construction  of 
lines  and  the  rhythm,  and  in  short,  all  that  people  can  learn 
without  inspiration.  I  should  suspect  the  Timon  to  be  by  Bul- 
wer  or  Disraeli,  or  possibly  Dicky  Milnes  rf  but  I  am  sure  the 
*  Orlando  *  is  from  some  mere  reporter  or  penny-a-liner.  He 
also  sends  his  work  to  me,  and  perhaps  I  may,  when  I  have 
read  it  through,  be  able  to  guess  better. 

J.  G.  LOCKHART. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Lockhart. 

Kensington  P&lace,  August  19th,  18461 

Mv  Dear  Lockhart, 

As  I  leave  town  to-morrow,  I  went  to  take  leave  of  my  dear 
old  friend  at  Apsley  House  ;  and  if  you  were  astonished  at  the 
ex-Chancellor's  letter,  you  would  have  been  much  more  so  at 
I  lie  language  of  the  Duke.  Nothing  can  equal  his  disapproba- 
tion, I  should  almost^ay  despair,  at  all  th<it  has  been  done,  all 
that  is  doing,  and  his  apprehensions  as  to  what  is  coming  ;  and 
all  the  blame,  where  you  and  I  would  only  put  part  (to  be  sure 
the  largest  part)  of  it.  He,  however,  is  all  for  amnesty,  "  ChriS" 
tian  Charity^''  which  he  says  is  as  great  a  duty  in  politics  as  in 
morals.  He  is  very  much  shocked,  and  indeed  indignant,  at 
the  apathy  with  which  the  cause  of  the  mischief  looks  at  the 
ruin,  not  only  of  the  party,  but  of  his  oym  followers  and  friends. 
He  went  into  all  this  in  pathetic  detail.  He  told  me,  as  what  I 
would  not  believe,  that  he  had  never  seen  Peel  in pHzHxte  since 
his  resignation,  except  once  that  he  met  him  ridings  and  they 
rode  a  short  way  together,  just  long  enough  for  Peel  to  ask 
what  the  Lords  would  do  with  Lord  Hardinge's  Bill,  not  a  word 
more!  and  that  he  had  not  even  seen  his  face  for  weeks  (I  doubt 
whether  he  did  not  say  months)  before  the  resignation — I  sup- 
pose he  meant ^  "  except  in  full  Cabinet." 

*   [The  *  New  Timon,'  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer-Lytton,  passed  through  three  editions 
this  year.]  f  [Lord  Houghton.] 


» 


It  was  on  the  whole  a  remarkable  conversation,  of  which  I 
have  not  time  to-night  to  recapitulate  more  than  is  necessary 
for  our  present  purpose.  In  conclusion,  he  advised  us  lo  take 
our  political  line  from  Slaniry,  of  whom  he  spoke  as  our  leader. 
He  added  what  I  have  before  told  you  of  Peel  being  umt'tll. 
Yours  ever, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Mr.  Croker  scarcely  needed  the  advice  which  was  given  to 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  "follow  Lord  Stanley." 
He  had  no  faith  in  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  seemed  likely  to  become 
Ihe  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Protectionists— for  it  was  not 
until  1847  that  this  position  was  formally  taken  by  Lord  George 
Bentinck.  Lord  Stanley  had  been  called  to  the  Upper  House 
in  September  1844,  in  his  father's  barony,  and  his  speeches  had 
immediately  given  him  a  commanding  position  in  that  House. 
His  communications  with  Mr.  Croker  were  frequent,  for  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  lo  say  that  the  old  friendly  and  confidential 
intercourse  between  Peel  and  Croker  bad  now  entirely  come  to 
an  end 

Lord  Stanley  to  Mr.  Croker.     Extract, 

Knowsley,  August  Sjrd,  1846. 

]  confess  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  a  line  which  shall  at 
ppen  the  door  of  reconciliation  to  the  least  prominent  of 
'eel's  followers,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  acknowledge 
le  repeal  of  Protection  as  a  fait  accompli,  or  to  acquiesce  in 
tei^iversation,  not  to  say  treachery,  of  those  by  whose 
instrumentality  the  present  change  has  been  effected.  Yet  I 
feci  confident  thai  we  should  run  counter  to  the  best  feelings 
of  the  country  if  we  treated  lightly,  and  as  a  matter  of  no 
consequence,  the  astounding  change  of  votes,  and  open  viola- 
tion of  pledges  to  constituencies  which  have  marked  the  pres- 
ent Session  of  Parliament ;  and  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  a 
short  trial  of  Free  Trade  will  not  produce  consequences  which 
will  lead  to  such  a  reaction  in  the  public  mind  as  to  render  it 
very  unadvisable  to  succumb  to  it  as  to  an  inevitable  destiny, 
without  a  serious  struggle  at  a  General  Election.  I  have  always 
thought  lliat  event  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Conservative  Party ;  before  it,  the  two  sections  must 
iinve  opposite   views  and  aims;  after  it,  the  judgment  of  the 

luutry  may  be  said  to  have  been  pronounced  one  way  or  an- 
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other,  and  those  who  desire  to  unite  will  have  less  difficulty  in 
shaping  their  course.  In  the  meantime  I  cannot  but  think  that 
any  hasty  attempt  to  re-unite  the  scattered  elements,  more  es- 
pecially while  Peel  maintains  his  present  position,  is  more  likely 
to  do  harm  than  good  ;  and  that  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  ab- 
st<iin,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  from  unnecessary  recurrence  to 
what  is  past,  and  from  multiplying  topics  of  irritation. 

But  I  am  afraid  we  have  no  leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  enough  of  sangfroid  to  act  upon  this  cautious  and,  I  must 
admit,  difficult  line  of  policy,  or  with  enough  of  influence  over 
their  more  hot-headed  followers  to  induce  them  to  acquiesce 
in  it.  I  therefore  long  to  see  the  prorogation  of  the  present 
Parliament ;  and  on  the  balance  of  inconveniences,  I  think  an 
early  dissolution  desirable.  I  write  in  haste,  and  hardly  know 
whether  I  have  made  my  views  intelligible ;  but  if  a  line  can  be 
taken  which  shall  at  the  same  time  point  out  the  common  dangers 
ag<iinst  which  all  Conservatives  may,  and  probably  will  have  to 
guard,  and  the  necessity  of  union  for  the  attainment  of  great 
political  objects — shall  hold  out  the  olive-branch  to  those  who 
ni<iy  desire  to  unite  for  such  a  purpose,  and  shall  nevertheless 
refuse  to  bow  down  to  the  newly-set-up  idol  of  Free  Trade, 
and  Ic.ive  to  the  just  resentment  of  the  several  constituencies 
those  who  may  not  only  have  changed  their  opinions  or  their 
votes,  but  also  broken  their  solemn  pledges; — I  think  such  an 
article  as  you  could  write,  conceived  in  such  a  spirit,  and 
adopting  such  a  line,  might  do  great  good,  and  smooth  the 
way  for  future  reconciliation.  In  the  mean  time,  what  I  can 
do  I  will  do,  to  prevent  new  sources  of  irritation  from  arising; 
but  it  is  very  difficult,  not  being  on  the  spot,  to  foresee  when 
and  how  they  are  likely  to  spring  up,  so  as  to  interpose  effectu- 
ally. Again  I  say,  we  want  a  prorogation, /<7«r  calmer  Us  esprits^ 
and  to  leave  the  Government  at  leisure  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  array  a  Conservative  Opposition  against  them. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Stanley. 

Lord  Ashburion  to  Mr,  Croker,     Extract 

Stokes  Bay,  August  20th,  18461 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  wish  I  could  see  much  chance  of  our  great  party  rallying 
after  its  marvellous  betrayal ;  our  best  hopes  are  with  Stanley, 


ml  we  tnu^  have  a  commoner,  and  though  a  leader  generally 
eomcs  when  wanted,  I  do  not  see  liim  through  my  telescope. 

Before  next  session  1  hope  we  shall  get  licked  into  some 
shape,  but  the  elements  are  as  yet  very  chaotic,  and  if  the 
Whigs  are  wise  Ihey  will  get  their  new  Parliament  during  the 
confusion,  and  1  think  they  will.  If  they  do  not,  they  will  find 
their  dcatlibed  session  next  year  wholly  unmanageable,  even 
without  any  split  among  themselves,  which,  with  so  restless 
and  unyielding  a  companion  as  Grey,  can  hardly  fail.  1  wish 
some  good  Samaritan  of  a  Conservative  with  sufficient  author- 
ity could  heal  the  feuds  among  onr  friends.  1  think  all  this 
might  be  quieted  and  settled,  but  the  only  man  capable  of  this 
is  the  good  and  great  Duke,  and  I  hardly  know  whether  he 
would  unikTtake  it  Ere  di.smissing  bygones,  it  is  indispensable 
^lat  some  guide  fur  the  future  should  be  clearly  traced,  and  in 
i  state  of  things  and  of  the  country  party,  this  can  only  be 
lone  by  distinctly  giving  up  Peel  as  leader.  Wliatever  may 
B  his  merits  or  demerits,  he  can  clearly  not  f>c  a  Tory  leader, 
lild  not  you  promote  this  good  work  ?  We  must  have  a 
iptain  before  we  can  take  the  field  of  a  General  Election. 
"Cobdcn's  speech  to  the  French  economists  showed  great  tact 
mad  ability.  That  is  a  very  clever  Cottonian,  and  his  character 
puzzles  me,  but  he  will  not  move  the  French  one  inch  beyond 
toasting  and  praising  him,  while  they  avail  themselves  of  our 
If  1  had  half  your  talent  and  industry  I  think  I  could 
roy  his  very  shallow,  plausible  theories,  which  are  our  ruin. 

A. 
Mr.  Lockhart  tt<  Mr.  Croker.  Extratl. 
I  fancy  the  certainty  of  Peel's  determination  must  disera- 
l.tftrrass  your  pen  a  good  deal  on  the  present  occasion.  Probably, 
'twill  be  from  you  that  the  public  will  first  learn  that  his  re- 
'  rement  is  hand  fide  ;  and  that  being  granted,  it  seems  that  your 
disposition  to  treat  him  and  his  later  acts  with  all  possible 
leniency,  will  not  now  give  offence  to  any  of  his  late  opponents 
— but  the  contrarj-.  I  know  you  feci  even  more— a  hundred 
times  more  than  I  do— reluctant  to  say  a  hard  word  unneces- 
sarily of  him,  and  I  seriously  believe  that  he  was  for  his  last 
I  year  of  power  not  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  When  he 
mi  his  foot,  Brodie  found  it  bleeding  buckets  full,  yet  be 
'  irt««//K  cupped  him  on  the  temples,  for  he  at  once  inferred  that 
;  accident  had  resulted  from  great  disorder  of  the  whole 
tern,  nerves  included.     This  I  know  to  be  the  cose  ;  and  my 
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own  doctor  (Ferguson),  who  occasionally  visits  Lady  Peel  and 
the  girls,  has  at  this  moment  a  strong  impression  that  Sir 
Robert  is  in  a  dangerous  state.  The  Elinng  letter  sent  furieust- 
ment  fapopUxic*  Ever  yours, 

J.  L. 
Mr.  Croker  to  Lard  Stanley. 

390^  High  Street,  Cheltenham,  August  21st,  1846. 

Mv  DEAR  Lord, 

I  must  begin  by  thanking  you  for  my  papers  and  yourobser- 
vations,  all  of  which  shall  be  duly  attended  to ;  I  only  wish  there 
had  been  more.  In  the  next  place,  as  an  apology  for  again 
troubling  you,  I  must  tell  you  that  having,  the  day  before  I  left 
town,  called  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington — my  oldest,  indeed,  I 
might  say,  my  only  political  connexion — we  fell  into  a  confidential 
talk  on  the  state  of  affairs.  You,  I  suppose,  may  not  know  that 
Iiis  Grace  has  always  been  very  kind  and  confidential  with  me, 
and  that  last  Christmas  he  talked  and  wrote  a  good  deal  to  me 
on  the  then  recent  events.  I,  during  the  crisis,  urged  him  with 
great  earnestness  to  follow  your  course,  and  not  resume  the 
Cabinet  key  ;  and  I  foretold  him  everything  that  has  since  come 
to  pass. 

This  he  now  cannot  but  confess,  and  painfully  feel  the  mis- 
cliief  that  iiis  countenance  enabled  his  colleagues  to  do  ;  but  in 
the  course  of  our  conversation,  I  sjiid  something  as  to  the  line 
that  the  Cc>ns<*r\-ative  party  might  or  might  not  adopt,  on  which 
he  said  **  that  my  Lord  Stanley  must  decide — he  is  now  the 
person  to  be  looked  to,"  with  some  expressions  of  confidence  in 
your  views. 

I  mention  tills  as  my  justification  for  troubling  you,  on  the 
new  p/iaic  wliich  this  unlucky  outbreak  of  Lord  G.  Bentinck 
against  Lyndhurst  gives  to  our  affairs. f  Lyndhurst's  answer 
must  still  further  widen  the  breach.     The  haste  and  indiscretion 


*  [The  Prussian  seaport  town  of  Klbing  liad  forwarded  an  address  to  Sir  R.  Peel, 
congratulating  him  upon  the  rciHial  of  tlie  Corn  I^ws.  He  wrote  a  reply  on 
August  6,  advocating  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  and  direct  taxation.] 

t  [The  story  of  this  "outbreak"  is  told  l»y  Sir  Theodore  Martin  in  his  'Life 
of  Ix)rd  Lyndhurst,'  pp.  421-426.  I^rd  Lyndhurst  caused  overtures  to  be  made 
to  I^rd  Clcorgc  Bentinck,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  all  differences  within  the  Tory 
l>ariy  ;  they  were  misunderstood  and  resented  by  Lord  George,  who  accused  Lord 
Lyndhurst  of  having  been  a  party  to  a  *'  nefarious  job  "  in  ])ublic  life.  This  charge 
was  thoroughly  unjust,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  and  others  admitted  at  the  time.  It  does 
not  appear  that  a  reconciliation  was  ever  arrived  at  between  Lord  Lyndhurst  and 
Lord  George  Bentinck.] 


BtNTlNCK. 

of  Lord  George  seems  unpardonable,  and  the  attack  on  Lynd- 
liurst  seems  lo  me  lo  have  been  not  merely  unjust,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  impolitic,  and  1  suppose  really  all  hope  of  an 
early  reunion  of  the  Conservative  party,  either  in  Parliament  or 
the  /'rfss,  hopeless.  I  underline  the  Press,  for  though  1  know 
nothing  of  the  newspapers'  allies,  I  hare  heard  that  the  editors 
(fur  these  are  now  distinct  hands,  I  am  told)  of  the  Statuiard  nod 
the  Jleraiii  a.rG  personally  hostile  to  Lyndhurst.  In  fact,  I  have 
only  just  now  heard  this  and  many  details  on  the  subject  from 
Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  one  of  the  parties  in  the  late  aSair,  whom 
I  met  in  the  street,  and  who,  on  a  very  slight  acquaintance, 
volunteered  to  tell  me  a  very  long  and  not  uninteresting  stort', 
the  main  point  of  which,  as  regards  my  present  purpose,  is  the 
hostility  of  those  two  papers,  and  the  position  of  the  party 
whose  sentiments  they  speak,  towards  Lyndhurst.  All  this 
seems  to  me  to  render  it  the-  more  advisable  that  the  Quarltrly 
Rei'ieio  should  take  a  higher  and  more  conciliatory  tone  ;  but  it 
renders  the  execution  of  such  a  purpose  much  more  difficult. 
In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  I  know  no  other  organ  that  the 
moderate  Conservatives  have  but  the  Quarterly.  I  say  moder- 
ate, in  contradistinction  to  those  who  wish  lo  proscribe  every 
one,  high  and  low,  that  support  Peel  in  any  degree — a  line  of 
conduct  that  I  fear  would  completely  ruin  the  parly  themselves 
as  well  as  us.  I  therefore  ask  you,  in  confidence,  how  you  think 
we  ought  to  proceed.  Vou  have  already  seen  my  own  general 
opinion,  which  1  am  very  glad  to  find  yours;  but  this  event 
will,  1  fear,  call  for  some  more  pressing  and  practical  exhorta- 
tion to  reunion  and  reconstruction.  1  need  hardly  tell  you  that 
I  am  a  mere  volunteer  in  this  matter.  I  have  quitted  public 
life,  and  personally  have  no  political  object  whatsoever,  but  I 
am  anxious  to  lend  my  poor  aid  to  avert,  or,  at  least,  delay,  the 
revolution  with  which  we  are  threatened.  As  to  the  Irish 
Church,  I  have  already  embarked  the  Quarterly  in  an  unhesi- 
tating support  of  that— the  outwork  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and,  as  I  almost  believe,  Christianity  in  these  nations  ;  but  I 
have  also  (with  some  difficulty)  pledged  it  to  a  State  provision 
for  the  Catholic  Clergj-.  This  has  been  always  my  opinion, 
'  which  is  every  day  strengthened, 

I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  other  security,  or  even  chance  of 
Kvurity,  for  the  Protestant  interest  and  English  connection. 
I  Icll  you  honestly  I  feel  towards  Pcei  more  of  st»rrow,  and,  I 
1  reluctant  to  confess,  mure  of  resentment,  than  becomes  my 
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age  and  position ;  but  I  really  cannot,  even  now,  believe  the 
extent  of  his  aberrations.  The  facts,  to  be  sure,  are  there — 
lamentable,  disastrous,  and  unquestionable ;  but  the  motives 
and  objects  I  cannot  comprehend.  All  that  I  see  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  is  that  he  has  ruined  himself  and  us — and  all 
for  what  ? 

Excuse  this  rambling  essay,  which,  however,  it  seems  to  me 
necessary  that  I  should  submit  for  your  consideration  and 
further  advice.  Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  W.  Crokeil 

Lard  Lyndkursi  to  Mr.  Croker. 

George  Street     [No  date.] 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  return  the  enclosed,  as  you  requested,  and  with  many 
thanks,  as  well  as  for  your  obliging  letter  to  me.  If  the  councils 
of  the  party  were  to  be  directed  by  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  there 
would  soon  be  an  end  of  the  Conservatives.  This  species  of 
controversy  is  very  painful  to  me,  and  I  feel  that  I  would  sub- 
mit to  almost  any  imputation  rather  than  to  be  dragged  into  a 
defence,  of  the  sufficiency  and  fulness  of  which  the  newspapers 
of  a  party  arc  to  be  the  judges. 

Ever,  my  dear  Croker,  yours  faithfully, 

Lyndhurst. 

As  to  Lady  L.,  she  is  in  a  perfect  fur}',  and  only  wishes  she 
were  a  member  of  the  House.  She  would  give  it  him  !  She 
desires  to  be  kindly  remembered. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Dr.  Giffard^  Editor  of  the  *  Standards 

390,  High  Street,  Cheltenham,  August  22nd,  18416L 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  how  great  an  interest  I  take  in  the 
Standard^  not  merely  as  the  organ  of  the  party  to  which  (as  far 
as  I  can  be  considered  a  public  man)  I  belong,  but,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  for  your  sake  also  ;  and  I  trust  you  will  for- 
give me  for  expressing  my  regret  at  the  line  it  has  taken  in 
this  last  affair  about  Lord  Lyndhurst,  which  will  be,  I  fear,  of  the 
greatest  injury  to  the  cause  that  you,  I  am  sure,  have  at  heart 
in  common  with  myself — the  reconstruction  of  the  great  Tory 
party,  which  has  been  so  incomprehensibly  betrayed  and  scat- 
tered. 1  must  premise  by  saying  that  the  only  exact  knowledge 
that  I  have  of  Lord  Lyndhurst*s  disposal  of  his  patronage 
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arose  (rom  his  kindness  to  your  nephew  William  ;  and  in  that 
case  he  combined  a  lively  desire  to  show  liis  regard  for  poor 
William,  with,  1  must  say,  a.  due  inquiry  as  to  character  and 
.Stncss;  and  in  some  collateral  moves  that  came  to  my  knowl- 
tn  the  course  of  this  affair,  I  saw  great  kindness  to  indi- 
Tiduals  mixed  with  a  conscientious  desire  to  execute  a  great 
public  duty  to  the  public  advantage.  As  this  was  the  only  case 
in  which  i  was  personally  interested,  I  can  speak  as  to  no  other, 
but  I  feel  that  1  ought  to  bear  that  witness  as  far  as  it  goes. 
But  a  more  serious  question  is  the  general  use  of  the  Chancel- 
lor's patronage,  which  you  think  should  be  given  to  the  bishops. 
Surelj-,  my  dear  sir,  this  proposition  must  have  escaped  you 
under  a  too  hasty  impression,  both  as  to  chancellors  and,  1  am 
sorry  to  add,  bishops  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  quite  contrary  to  all 
tiie  principles  that  you  have  so  long  taught  the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  ttiis  Crown  patronage  is  the  real  bond  be- 
in  Church  and  State  ;  if  tfiat  were  severed,  there  would  no 
er  be  a  "  Church  of  England  "  (as  we  understand  the  term), 
the  election  of  bishops  by  the  clergy  would  soon  follow 
nomination  of  the  clergy  by  the  bishops.  A  volume  would 
suffice  to  ejtpoBC  the  political  and  social  consequences  of  this 
awful  revolution  ;  but,  even  if  this  power  were  taken  from  the 
Crown,  the  bishops  are  die  r^-z-^/iW/ people  to  whom  I  would  give 
it.  I  speak  not  of  the  present  Bench,  nor  of  individuals  ;  but 
historically  of  man;  and  I  ihink  I  may  safely  say  that  the  dis- 
posal of  church  preferment  by  the  Bishops  has  always  been, 
and  must  always  be,  liable  to  great  abuse  and  scandal.  The  ■ 
first,  and  often  the  only,  care  of  a  bishop  is  to  provide  for  his 
own  family  ;  and  there  is  not  (at  least  there  has  not  been  to  my 
Jtnowledge)  any  single  case  in  which  the  promotion  to  the 
Bench  has  not  been  preceded  or  followed  by  circumstances 
connected  with  patronage  which  would  look  very  unseemly  to 
the  public  eye.  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  old  Bishop  Law 
of  Elphin  saluted  a  newly-mitred  brother  with  this  congratula- 
tion, "  My  dear  Lord,  I  give  you  joy ;  you  will  now  be  able  to 
J  ivide  for  your  large  family  ;  you  will  unite  all  your  sons  to 
tlie  Church,  and  the  Church  to  all  your  daughters."  Of  the  last 
bishop  who  died,  and  of  the  last  bishop  who  has  been  made, 
I  could  tell  you  stories  that  would  amuse  you  more  than  a  farce, 
and  I  verily  believe  that  Newmarket  does  not  afford  more,  or 
more  ludicrous,  itistances  of  jockeyship  than  could  be  found  in 
the  secret  history  of  episcopai  promotion  and  patronage.     For 
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my  own  part,  I  am  satisfied  that  of  the  iwo  it  would  be  infi- 
nitely better  that  they  should  have  no  patronage  than  alL 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  individual  case  has 
been  triumphantly  explained  ;  but  what  can  be  more  proper,  as 
a  general  rule,  than  to  allow  a  proportionate,  though  not  pre- 
dominant, weight  to  the  wishes  of  ag^at  landowner  in  appoint- 
ing clergymen  to  parishes  ?  It  is  of  the  gp-eatest  advantage  to 
all  parties,  and  particularly  to  the  poorer  parishioners^  for  whom 
the  parson  is  an  ex  <>^riV;  mediator.  When,  the  other  day,  Lord 
Lyndhurst  had  two  livings  to  give  away — one  in  Surrey  and 
one  in  Lincolnshire — was  there  anything  blameable  in  his  allot- 
ting Weybridge  to  our  William,  because  it  happened  to  be  the 
most  desirable  place  in  England  to  him  and  his  family  ?  It  is 
equally  fortunate  for  Weybridge,  which  has  thus  g^t  a  minister 
young,  active,  zealous,  and  able,  who  has  already  done  more 
good  and  made  himself  more  popular  in  the  parish  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  (at  least  in  modern  times)  were  able  to  da 
If  Lord  Lyndhurst  had,  as  the  Standard  seems  to  say  he  ought 
to  have  done,  looked  all  through  England  for  the  gp-eatest 
claims,  he  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice,  though  our 
young  man  had  little  chance  ;  and  my  firm  belief  is  that  pro- 
motions for  supposed  merit,  without  the  guarantee  of  personal 
interest  and  recommendation,  are  nine  times  in  ten  the  very 
worst  promotions  that  can  be  made.  Ever  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

P.S. — This  was  written  yesterday,  but  there  was  no  p>ost  out 
I  hear  this  morning  of  the  new  incident  between  Lord  L  and 
Lord  Geori^e,  which  increases  my  anxiety  and  alarm.  I  am 
confident  tiiat  it  will  be  found  that  Lord  George  is  again  under 
some  misinformation  ;  but,  although  this  affair  aggravates  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  Conservative  party,  it  does  not,  I 
think,  make  any  essential  difference  in  the/r/'/wi/Z^x  advanced  in 
my  letter,  and  I  therefore  think  that  I  may  as  well  send  it  to  you. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  to  Mr,  Croker. 

Turville  Park,  Henley-on-Thames, 

Monday,  September  14th,  1S46. 

Mv  DEAR  Croker, 
You  ask  me  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  party.  **Lost  and  ob- 
scured in  Turville's  humble  bower,"  &c.,  how  can  I  know  any- 
thing that  party  does  or  party  intends  ?  **  No  candidate  for 
power"  is,  as  you  know,  the  rhyme  for  "bower"  in  the  passage 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  a  being  in  that  situation  is  gener* 


illy  left  to  know  nothing ;  but  I  sli:ill  receive  with  delight  ever}' 

'   informaiiun  that  you  will  give  me. 

Now,  as  tu  the  Small  Debts  Bill.  It  had  been  so  frequently 
before  Parliament  that  it  did  not  become  the  subject  of  consid- 
eration in  the  Cabinet  this  year.  The  measure  was  prepared  by 
Mnkwater  (Bethune),  under  the  sole  direction  of  Graham,  1 
jrprised  at  the  device  to  conciliate  Whiggery.     I  should 

P'Bot  have  consented  to  the  proposition,  nor  would  any  of  the 
Whigs  themselves,  as  I  know  from  conversation  with  them.  The 
absurdity  was  too  glaring.  But  in  fact  it  was  never,  I  believe, 
intended  to  proceed  with  the  Bill.  This  and  several  other 
measures  were  brought  forward,  I  suppose,  merely  to  make  a 
show  when  it  was  known  that  our  fate  was  determined.  It  was 
thought  desirable  to  manifest  our  good  intentions — an  article 
with  which  it  is  said  hell  is  paved. 

I  am  sure  I  cannot  say  with  any  certainly  what  passed  be- 
tween Peel  and  the  Queen  ;  he  never  told  the  Cabinet  nor  me  in 
particular.  But  1  think  it  highly  probable  that  something  of  the 
fltind  passed,  as  it  corresponds  exactly  with  his  conversation 
irith  her.     He  enlarged  upon  the  pains  in  his  head,  his  dimness 

~o(  sight,  &c.  I  have  now  answered  your  questions,  and  you 
must  do  in  return  a  favour  to  Lady  L.  and  myself,  by  paying  a 
visit  to  us  at  this  place  when  you  can  aflord  a  day  or  so  for  that 
purpose.     Vou  will   receive  a  most  hearty  welcome.     We  can 

E about  rural  affairs,  and  you  will  find— as  indeed  I  am  sure 
know — that  a  Sabine  farm  is  not  a  hum. 
Ever  yours  most  trulv, 
LVNDHURST. 
s  to  my  appointments,  to  which  I  am  told  the  Examiner  re- 
ihcy  are  about  as  follows  : — 
It  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy, 
34  Rci^istrars  of  ditto. 
30  OBictal  Assignees. 
>  Masters  in  Lunacy. 
6  Commissioners  of  ditto.* 
4  Taxing  Masters  in  Equity. 
I  ditto  in  Bankruptcy. 
I   Accountant  in  Bankruptcy. 
Total,  80. 
(""•[With  reference  10  Ihespiril  in  which  these  niipoiiiimei 
MllMtraiy'E  letter  to  Uily  I.yndhunI,  i6lh  JuJy,  1871,  in 
ft aj LyK^antt,  p.  %%\.\ 
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Out  of  these  I  appointed  a  first  and  a  second  cousin,  and 
two  much  more  distant  connections — altogether,  four  ;  and  I 
further  appointed  an  old  secretary  who  had  been  with  me  from 
the  first,  and  another  gentleman  who  had  held  an  inferior  ap- 
pointment under  me  to  two  other  of  these  offices  (and  more 
shame  for  him  if  he  had  not !  G.  L.).*  This  all  that  can  in  anj 
way  be  referred  to  self. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr,  Croker. 
My  dear  Croker,  Walmcr  Castle,  September  12th,  18461 

I  have  this  morning  received  your  letter  of  the  loth  inst  I 
have  not  received  from  any  quarter,  much  less  from  either  of 
the  parties,  any  information  respecting  the  conversation  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  between  her  Majesty  and  Sir  Robert  PecL 

I  am  certain  that  he  has  announced  now  publicly  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  return  to  office.  I  have  been  certain  that  for  many 
years,  at  least  since  1819,  it  was  not  wise  to  be  in  office,  even  at 
the  head  of  the  Administration.  I  knew  that  lately  he  had  been 
most  desirous  of  quitting  office,  and  that  he  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted office  in  1 841-1842  if  he  could  have  avoided  it  I  am 
not  with  you  in  thinking  that  the  example  of  the  loss  of  pre- 
ceding Ministers,  and  the  state  of  the  House  has  had  some 
eflfect  in  producing  this  feeling;  and  that  Lady  Peel  has  been 
very  much  affected  by  the  personal  danger,  as  well  as  by  the 
state  of  irritation  in  which  the  business  of  his  office,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  Parliament,  kept  him. 

I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  animosities  with  his  former  sup- 
porters. But  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  is  not  sensible  of  the 
advantage  which  the  public  interest  or  the  Queen's  service  would 
derive  from  the  establishment  of  a  Conservative  Government 
under  the  lead  and  guidance  of  any  other  individual.  Right  or 
wrong,  I  think  that  he  was  quite  in  earnest  in  respect  to  the  ab- 
stract commercial  and  financial  policy  of  the  measures  of  the 
last  session  of  Parliament. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours,  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

Lord  Stanley  to  Mr,  Croker,     Extract, 
Mv  DEAR  Sir  Knowsley,  September  27lh,  1S46. 

There  seems  now  no  prospect  of  a  dissolution  this  year  ;f  but 
I  expect  an  early  meeting  of  Parliament,  which  I  shall  reg^t 

*  [An  interpolation  by  Lady  Lyndhurst.] 

f  [Parliament  was  not  dissolved  till  July  2jrd,  1847*] 
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on  every  arcouni,  but  chiefly  because  I  fear  an  early  renewal, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  discussions  between  the  Protec- 
■'tionists  and  ilie  Peelitvs.  I  presume  you  do  not  really  aniici- 
t-pftte.  as  in  the  toast  degree  probable,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  retire- 
ment from  Parliament  On  the  contrary,  1  am  satisfied  that  he 
intends  to  attend  regularly,  take  a  leading  pnrt  on  most  great 
questions,  and  act,  with  a  small  body  of  adherents,  the  part  of 
an  arbiter  between  the  Government  and  the  Protectionists,  a 
position  productive  of  the  greatest  embarrassment  to  all  parties, 
and  one  which,  1  fear,  will  perpetuate  the  present  dissensions, 
render  the  re-construction  of  a  Conservative  party  all  but  im- 
possible, and  smooth  the  way  for  those  measures  of  gradual 
downward  progress  which  Lord  John  Russell  must  introduce, 
but  which  1  think  he  will  introduce  as  gradually  as  he  can. 
Peel  will  oftener  be  found  voting  with  the  Government  than 
against  them ;  and  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  found  full  as  often 
urging  them  onward  as  restraining  them.  I  hope  I  do  him  in- 
justice :  but  I  think  I  saw  unmistakable  symptoms  of  his  deter- 
mination to  he  at  the  head  of  a  party,  and  that  his  release  of 
his  former  friends  from  their  allegiance  to  him  was  meant  to 
leave  himself  quite  free  to  form  any  connection,  independent 
of  theoi,  which  might  enable  him  again  to  take  a  prominent 
part,  and  guide  the  progress  of  social  changes  which  he  thinks 
cannot  be  a\xrtcd. 
^^F  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

^^H  Stanley. 


Zor*/  S/an/iy  i 


Mr.  Croker.     Extract. 

WofslcT,  October  6lh. 


\ 


Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

return  you,  according  to  your  request,  Arbuthnot's  letter," 
sad  I  quite  concur  in  the  view  he  takes  of  your  article,  f  butli 
as  to  its  truth,  its  severity  {because  of  its  truth),  and  at  the  same 
lime  its  freedom  from  anything  which  can  be  considered  per- 
sonally offensive  or  calculated  to  widen  the  unfortunate  breach 
ht  the  Conservative  Party.  That  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should 
cordially  approve  is  singular  enough  ;  but  it  is  an  additional 
proof  of  that  extraordinary  candour  with  which  he  can  judge 
his  own  past  course,  as  i(  it  were  that  of  nnother  man,  and  see 


H 
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dispassionately  where  it  has  been  erroneous ;  and  on  this  occa-. 
sion  it  has  been  fatally  so  for  the  country. 

I  do  not  understand  the  distinction  Arbuthnot  draws  between 
being  in  office  and  in  Cabinet,  as  regards  PeeL  I  cannot  con- 
ceive his  being  one  without  the  other.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
rate  of  wages  directly  springing  from  railway  schemes^  and  its 
effect  upon  consumption,  I  was  assured  the  other  day  that  the 
railway  navigators  (of  whom  there  are  employed  about  200,000) 
consume  on  an  average  two  pounds  of  meat  daily,  of  which  they 
require  that  one-fourth  part  shall  be  fat!  I  should  think  the 
actual  rate  of  wages  now  in  course  of  payment  to  railway  la- 
bourers and  those  connected  with  them  does  not  fall  short  of  a 
million  a  week!  I  heard  of  iron-workers  earning  151.  a  day; 
almost  the  whole  of  which  is  consumed  in  meat  and  drink — the 
practice  being  for  the  gangs  to  have  constantly  by  them  a  p4ul 
of  ale,  with  a  bottle  of  gin  in  it,  from  which  every  man  takes  a, 
swill,  at  the  completion  of  a  certain  number  of  bars  of  iron ; 
and  one  case  was  named  to  me  in  which  a  lad  of  sixteen,  re- 
ceiving 13J.  aday,  struck  for  15J.,  and  the  employers  were  obliged 
to  give  it  him.  This  is  not  a  wholesome  state  of  things^  far 
from  it,  but  for  the  present  it  must  have  a  pyowerful  effect  in 
keeping  up  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  blinding  the 
farmers  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  late  measures. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Stanley. 

Mr,  Charles  Arbuthnot  to  Mr,  Croker, 

Walmer  Castle,  October  loth,  1S461 
MV    DEAR    CrOKER, 

It  is  just  possible  tliat  I  may  have  been  dreaming  when  I  wrote 
to  you  ;  fur  1  am  sure  that  if  awake,  and  in  my  right  senses, 
1  could  not  have  hinted  that  Peel  would  be  willing  to  become  a 
member  of  a  Cabinet  though  not  the  chief  of  it 

Last  year  he  declared  to  me,  that  if  he  could  have  a  good  and 
valid  reason  for  retiring,  he  would  not  only  quit  his  then  situa- 
tion, but  tliat,  as  I  understood  him,  he  would  never  consent  to 
be  again  in  any  Cabinet.  I  refrained,  in  writing  to  you,  from, 
puttinii^  the  case  so  strongly,  because  I  thought  that  he  might 
be  speaking  under  some  temporary  irritation,  or  that  he  might 
have  said  hastily  what  he  would  not  afterwards  adhere  to. 

But  let  his  conduct  hereafter  be  whatever  it  may,I  should  have 
led  you  into  error  if  I  had  hinted  that  I  was  aware  of  his  having 
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;  design  to  resume  office  in  some  shape  or  otiier,     I   have 

Iways  oclieved  thnl  he  had  taken  leave  of  office  ahogethcr  and 

T  ever.     I  have  been  apprehensive  that  he  might  support  (but 

fcithout  office)  the  present  Whig  Government ;  and  that  apprc- 

^nsion  was  increased  by  what  the  Duke  of  Bedford  told  me. 

pe  said,  that  Peel  had  manifested  a  kindly  disposition  to  their 

lovemmcnt  by  going  up  to  E.  Eliice  and  telling  him  that  he 

s  obliged  to  leave  London,  but  that  he  had  desired  all  those 

rfaom  he  could  intiucnce  to  support  their  Sugar  Bill. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Charles  Arbuthnot, 

Mr.  Lockhari  to  Afr.  Croker.     Extract. 

Deceiiibcf  i6lh,  1846.^ 
Dear  Crokf.r, 

I  aggravated  my  cold  so  much  by  the  railway  travel  that  I 

was  not  able  to  dine  with  H.  B[rougham]  yesterday,  nor  am  to 

leave  my  room  to-day.    He  and  A.  [Ashburton  ?]  and  I,  however, 

Iked  and  talked  together  all   Sunday  afternoon,  so  that    I 

fancy  !  may  safely  say  that  neither  one  nor  other  of  them  sees 

bis  way  in  the  least.     H.  B.  spoke  just  as  you  would  do  about 

Stanley,  and  the  absurdities  by  which   Lord  George  has  so 

shattered  his  hastily  built  reputation.     H.  B.  and  A.  also  both 

concurred  ihat  Gladstone  is  incapacitated  for  a  leading  place 

\rj  his  zeal  in  Ultra-CEconomics  and  by  his  Puscyite  mania — 

but  even  more  by  the  Jesuitical  stnicture  of  his  mind.     In  a 

.Irord,  thc[ie  is  no  leader,  and  therefore  as  yet  no  hope  for  the 

Protectionists,  who  must  await  the  results  of  experience  on  [he 

icnsc  of  the  country  at  large.     Not  a  whisper  for  [from?]   11. 

B,  on  the  merits  of  the  Peel  measures,  but  much  bitter  eloquence 

on  the  way  in  which  he  carried  them.     He  said,  "he  is  il»rte~-\\e 

has  for  him  no  support  either  in  the  gentry  or  in  ihe  Church  or 

among  political  men  0/  any  elass,  except  his  few  underlings.     He 

icies  that  he  is  to  regain  the  position  of  1835 — that  of  great 

without  responsibility — but  he  is  mistaken,  for  he  has 

iwbcen  tried,     By-and-byc  he  will  perceive  this  and,  giving  up 

hope  of  a  legitimate  sort,  wilt  try  to  construct  a  new  party 

the  mere  cotton-spinning  principle,  but  he  is  too  old  to  sec 

success  of  that  attempt."     H.  B.  spoke  with  bitterness  too 

Lord  John — he  said  he  had  read  his  preface  to  Bedford  let- 

vol  Hi.,  and  thought  it  very  poor — but  I  found  he  had  not 

it  to  the  end,  fur  he  knew  nothing  of  the  onlif  rcvwuk^JofA 
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part  of  it,  the  little  disquisition  on  party.  I  think  he  has  merely 
read  the  note  about  one  of  his  own  productions  ;  and  I  (foubt  if 
he  ever  reads  anything  but  what  is  written  by  or  about  himself! 
Both  A.  and  B.  thought  Government  would  rub  on  with  this 
Parliament  till  August  or  so,  but  Ashley,  who  has  just  been 
liere,  and  who  knows  a  great  deal  of  the  Whig  plans,  sa3rs  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  idea  of  deferring  the  dissolution  beyond 
Easter.  He,  too,  now  speaks  with  great  scorn  of  Peel,  and  pro- 
nounces him  politically  dead. 

From  Mr,  Croker^s  Note  Book, 

Strathfieldsaye,  December  i6tli,  18461 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  confidential  talk  with  the  Duke  on 
late  and  future  political  events.  He  had  no  reason  to  think 
th.it  Peel  had  any  arri^re  pens/e^  but  was  really  alarmed  at  the 
failure  of  the  Irish  potato  crop,  and  wished  towards  the  end  of 
October  to  have  suspended  the  Corn  Laws  by  proclamation, 
but  was  overruled,  and  when  Lord  J.  Russell's  letter  came  out 
was  very  much  piqued  that  he  had  been  thus  forestalled ;  and 
then  he  pressed  it  again  without  effect,  and  at  last  had  some 
scheme  by  which  the  Com  Laws  were  to  be  successively 
changed,  in  three  periods  of  seven  years  each,  till  totally  re- 
duced.* It  would  seem  as  if  he  had  had  no  one  with  him  in 
the  Cabinet  but  Sidney  Herbert  and  perhaps  Aberdeen,  but  he 
(the  D.)  was  not  at  all  in  the  secret  of  this  change  of  opinion, 
and  knew  very  little  of  what  was  going  on  or  intended.  He 
was  much  surprised  to  hear  that  I  had  long  suspected  that  Peel 
had  modified  his  opinion  on  his  o^vn  Corn  Law.  My  suspicion — 
I  might  indeed  say  my  proofs — were  long  anterior  to  the  alarm 
about  the  potato  crop,  but  the  Duke  had  no  suspicion  of  any 
other  motive  at  the  time.  I  mentioned  to  him  that  before  the 
potato  failure  was  known,  some  time  in  August  or  very  early  in 
September,  I  had  been  surprised  at  hearing  from  Sidney  Her- 
bert s<3me  free  trade  observations,  whicii  confirmed  my  previous 
suspicions  about  Peel's  change.  "Well,"  said  he,  "it  is  odd 
that  the  first  inkling  I  had  of  what  was  intended  was  also  from 
Sidney  Herbert.  We  had  been  attending  a  Cabinet  at  Peel's 
house,  where  he  was  confined  by  the  gout,  and  as  we  were 
walking  the  short  step  between  that  and  our  offices  (he  was  then 
Secretary  at  War)  he  dropped  a  few  words  which  g^ve  me  the 

*  [The  word  is  "reduced"  in  the  original;  "abolished"  was  doubtless 
meanuj 


first  hint  that  any  one  was  dreaming  of  such  a  thing.  That  fit 
of  the  gout  depressed  Peel  exceedingly — to  a  greater  degree 
than  was  suspected,  and  I  think  it  had  its  influence  on  his  mind 
and  on  his  measures.  But  as  to  the  wheel  about  on  the  Corn 
Laws,  I  was  no  more  prepared  for  it  than  any  gentleman  who 
was  walking  in  Whitehall  the  day  I  crossed  it  with  Sidney  Her- 
berL  It  looks  to  me  like  what  Sheridan  said  of  the  Whigs, 
'  building  up  a  wall  to  knock  their  own  heads  against.'  Nor  do 
1  comprehend  how  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  can  remedy 
the  potato  famine  in  Ireland,  where  the  want  is  not  of  food,  but 
of  money  to  buy  it." 

As  I  had  come  down  by  his  invitation  on  purpose  to  talk  with 
him  on  these  matters,  I  ui^ed  him  with  all  tlie  earnestness  that 
I  could,  not  to  associate  himself  to  so  great  a  shock  on  confi- 
dence and  character  as  this  would  be — that  he  might  remain  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  though  not  in  the  Cabinet,  but  that  it 
would  never  come  lo  that  point,  for  his  opposition  would  as- 
suredly stop  it  for  the  present ;  or  at  all  events,  that  it  it  were 
carried,  it  would  !je  without  any  loss  of  character  lo  him,  which 
I  dreaded  more  even  than  the  measure  itself.  He  took  all  I 
said  in  very  good  part,  fully  agreed  in  all  I  said  about  the 
neasure  itself,  but  could  not  persuade  himself  to  break  up  the 
Government  which  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Radicals. 
I  said  that  really  if  Radical  measures  were  to  be  carried,  I 
thought  it  fairer,  and  in  fact  better,  for  the  country  that  they 
should  be  carried  by  Radical  men.  Admitting  as  he  did  that 
these  measures  were  dangerous  in  their  principle  and  even  more 
so  in  their  detail,  did  he  not  sec  the  vast  difference  thai  must 
result  from  the  ministers  being  halloo'd  on  and  stimulated  by 
the  chaise  of  their  political  opponents,  instead  of  being  re- 
strained and  checked  by  a  bonifide  and  sincere  opposition,  with 
whom  they  would  naturally  endeavour  to  keep  some  measure. 
He  s^eed  in  all  I  said,  and  in  as  strong  terms,  but  he  could  not 
tersuade  himself  to  go  into  opposition. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
1847. 

The  Differences  between  Mr.  Croker  and  Sir  R.  Peel— The  Daties  of  a  PSwty- 
Leader  towards  his  FoHowers^Miss  Martineau*s  Calomnies — Last  Letters 
between  Peel  and  Croker — Mr.  Croker* s  Articles  in  the  QuarUtiy  Revitw 
—His  Criticisms  of  Peel— And  of  the  "Free  Trade"  Pdlicy—Sutc  of  Ire- 
land in  1847 — N®  ^yx^  thing  as  "perfect  Free  Trade*' — Lord  Geoiig^  Ben- 
tinck  and  "his  Jew" — Proposed  Payment  of  Roman  Catholic  Priests — 
Letter  from  Ix)rd  Stanley — Pamphlet  on  PeeVs  Commercial.  Polic]r — Lord 
Stanley's  Reply—  Lord  George  Bentinck — His  rapid  Advance  in  Political 
Life — The  Rallying-point  of  the  Protectionists — Lord  George's  Character — 
His  letters  to  Mr.  Croker — The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  Statue — His 
Strong  Feeling  against  its  Removal  from  Hyde  Park  Comer — Complains  of 
his  "  Persecution  by  all  Factions"  in  1808 — Lord  George  Bentinck  on  Free 
Trade — £xi)ediency  of  raising  Revenues  from  Duties  on  Imports — Colonial 
Produce — The  Question  of  Jewish  Disabilities — The  Potato  Famine — Lonl 
George  on  his  own  Career — His  Impatience  of  the  Apathy  of  "Vested  In- 
terests " — The  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844 — The  Coercion  Bill — Resignation  of 
I/<>rd  George  Bentinck  as  Ix^adcr  of  his  Party — Continued  Activity  in  Public 
Life — His  Sudden  and  Mysterious  Death. 

We  have  seen  tluit  one  of  the  closest  and  most  valued  of  all 
the  friendships  of  Mr.  Croker's  life  was  sundered  in  1846.  He 
had  been  on  terms  of  the  most  affectionate  intimacy  with  Peel 
for  nearly  forty  years,  and  the  final  separation  cost  him  a  deep 
and  bitter  pang.  .  Peel  had  been  faithless  to  his  party,  but  Mr. 
Croker  felt  that  he  had  been  specially  unfaithful  to  him  ;  for 
many  of  the  articles  which  had  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Retdew 
on  Protection  had  been  written  "  under  the  eye,"  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Peel  himself.  In  deserting  his  followers,  Peel 
had  not  only  left  them  without  a  leader,  but  had  divided  them 
into  irreconcileable  sections.  There  was  no  longer  a  Conserv- 
ative party  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1847.  Some  of  its 
members  still  followed  Peel,  and  were  called  after  his  name ; 
others  owned  no  allegiance  to  any  leader ;  a  third  section  looked 
for  a  rallying  point  to  Lord  John  Manners,  Mr.  Disraeli,  or 


aolv 
■  flnll. 
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Lord  George  Bciuinck.     But  the  historic  Tory  party  was  dis- 
solved. 

Whether  it  was  wise  or  unwise  to  abolish  the  Corn  Laws,  it 
nee  been  acknowledged  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  betrayed  his 
followers  pitilessly  when  he  made  himself  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  work.  He  was  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Protection,  and  never  gave  the  slightest  ground  for  the 
supposition  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions  until  he  was  ready 
to  produce  the  measure  which  violated  all  his  promises,  and  left 
his  supporters  humiliated  and  crushed.  No  writer  of  any  au- 
thority has  attempted  to  defend  this  want  of  good  faith.  "As 
the  leader  of  a  party,"  writes  a  Liberal  historian,*  Peel  "was 
unfaithful  and  disloyal,"  Sir  Erskine  May  goes  on  to  lay  down 
Inciplcs  which  would  perhaps  scarcely  be  received  in  the 
sent  day  by  Liberal  politicians  without  material  quallGca- 
ins : — 

"The  relations  between  a  leader  and  his  followers  are  those 
ftf  mutual  confidence.  His  talents  give  them  union  and  force  ; 
their  numbers  invest  him  with  political  power.  They  tender. 
And  he  accepts  the  trust,  because  he  shares  and  represents  their 
sentiments.  Viewing  affairs  from  higher  ground,  he  may  per- 
suade them  to  modify  or  renounce  their  opinions  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state;  but,  without  their  concurrence,  he  has  no 
right  to  use  for  one  purpose  that  power  which  they  have  en- 
trusted to  him  for  another.  He  has  received  a  limited  authority, 
which  he  may  not  exceed  without  further  instructions.  If,  con- 
Uary  to  the  judgment  of  his  party,  he  believes  the  public  wel- 
.re  to  demand  an  entire  change  of  policy,  it  is  not  for  him  to 
ry  it  out.  He  cannot,  indeed,  be  called  upon  to  cancel  or 
lavow  his  own  opinions  ;  but  he  is  no  longer  entitled  to  lead 
the  forces  entrusted  to  his  command — still  less  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  enemy.  Elected  chief  of  a  free  republic — not  tts  dicta- 
tor— it  becomes  his  duty,  honourabiy  and  in  good  faith,  to  rc- 
from  his  position,  with  as  little  injury  as  may  be  to  the 
sc  be  abandons,  and  to  leave  to  others  a  task  which  his  own 
.Qce  forbids  him  to  attempt." 
•  Sir  Eiakine  M«y,  '  HUtoiy  of  England,'  chapter  viii. 


Mre 
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These  were  the  very  opinions  which  were  expressed  by  Mr. 
Crokcr  after  Sir  Robert  Peel's  "  apostacy,"  but  he  expressed 
them  without  personal  bitterness  towards  the  friend  of  former 
d.iys.  The  world  has,  indeed,  received  from  Miss  Martineau  a 
different  account*  "When  he  had  been  staying  at  Drayton 
Manor,"  so  ran  her  story,  "  not  long  before  Sir  R.  Feel's  death, 
had  been  not  only  hospitably  entertained,  but  kindly  ministered 
to  under  his  infirmities  of  deafness  and  bad  health,  and  went 
home  to  cut  up  his  host  in  a  political  article  for  the  forthcoming 
Quarterly — his  fellow  guests  at  Drajton  refused  as  long  as  pos- 
sible to  believe  the  article  to  be  his."  There  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  this  statement  from  beginning  to  end.  Any  one  who 
was  likely  to  be  a  guest  at  Drayton  Manor  knew  perfectly  well 
who  wrote  the  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review ;  Peel  himself 
knew ;  and  Mr.  Crokcr  was  not  at  Drayton  Manor  for  several 
years  prior  to  Peel's  death.  The  following  letters — melancholy 
enough,  considering  the  affectionate  intimacy  which  had  existed 
between  the  writers  for  so  many  years — are  conclusive  on  these 
points  ;  they  show  that  Miss  Martineau,  like  some  others  who 
have  sought  to  wreak  revenge  on  Mr.  Croker,  paid  little  regard 
to  truth  or  justice. 

Mr,  Crokcr  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.     Extract. 

West  Moulscy,  January  12th,  1S47. 

I  cannot  write  to  you  without  expressing  my  deep  regret  at 
having  been  placed,  by  my  zeal  for  and  confidence  in  your  for- 
mer measures,  in  a  position  which  has  forced  me  into  so  decided 
.1  difference  of  political  opinions  as  must  render  any  personal 
intercourse  between  us  awkward  and  painful  Thus  closes,  with 
this  note,  a  correspondence  of  seven  and  thirty  years ;  but  it 
does  not  alter  my — I  believe — unalterable  affection  for  yourself, 
and  my  regard  for  I.ady  Peel  and  your  family,  which  are  as 
lively  and  sincere  as  my  wishes  for  the  failure,  as  I  understand 
them,  of  all  your  political  views. 

If  we  should  happen  to  meet  (which  is  not  very  likely,  as  I 
go  very  little  from  home),  I  hope  it  maybe  with  such  civil  forms 

•  The  account  published  in  the  Daily  Xews  (afterwards  copied  into  the  Gentlt^ 
man's  Magazine)  the  day  after  Mr.  Croker*s  death,  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  as 
the  "unhappy  old  man  who  has  just  departed,"  with  "  a  malignant  idcer'*  in  hit 
mind,  && 


and  .IS  much  per^^nal  kindness  as  may  very  well  coexist  with 

rng  pulittcal  differences. 
I  am,  my  dear  Peel, 
Very  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 
Up  to  the  Altar, 
J.  W.  Croker. 
&>  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker. 
Drayton  Manor,  JonuiiTy  Ijlh,  1847. 

Sir, 
As  I  am  confirmed  by  your  letter  in  my  previous  impressions, 
that  you  are  the  author  of  certain  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  recent  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  Revie^v,  I  concur  entirely  in 
the  opinion  you  express,  that  any  personal  intercourse  between 
us  would  be  awkward  and  painful. 

There  arc  no  doubt  many  cases  in  which  personal  good  will 
may  co-exist  with  strong  political  differences,  but  personal 
good-will  cannot  co-exist  with  the  spirit  in  which  those  arti- 
cles arc  written,  or  with  the  feelings  they  must  naturally  have 
excited. 

I  trust  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  perfect  civility  in 
the  expression  of  an  earnest  wish  that  the  same  principle  which 
suggests  to  you  the  propriety  of  closing  a  written  correspondence 
of  seven  and  thirty  years,  may  be  extended  to  every  other 
species  of  intercourse, 
^^t  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

^^H  Vour  obedient  servant, 

^^V  Robert  Peel, 

^V  Mr.  Croker  to  Sir  Robert  Feel. 

^^P  West  Moubcj,  Januai7  17th,  1S47. 

^V*T  think  it  proper  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
^of  the  15th  inst..  concurring  in  my  view  of  the  expediency  of 
closing  all  intercourse  written  or  personal  between  us.  1  have 
no  objection  to  make  to  the  terms,  nor,  of  course,  to  the  con- 
clusions of  that  letter ;  but  I  cannot  admit— and  indeed  feet 
myself  bound  to  deny — the  personal  feelings  by  which  it  sup- 
poses me  to  have  been  actuated. 

J.  W.  Croker. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  once  firm  friends  ever  met 
again.  After  Peel's  death,  Mr.  Croker  wrote  to  an  acquaint- 
aoce : — "  The  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  so  strangely  accidental, 
dmc  much;  for  thirty  years  I  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and 
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no  mere  change  of  opinions  would  have  separated  me  from 
him.  My  complaint  was  his  concealing  the  change,  and  be- 
traying the  trust  reposed  in  him  as  well  by  private  friendship 
as  by  public  con6dence.  If  his  candour  had  been  equal  to  his 
judgment,  and  his  courage  commensurate  to  his  capacity,  he 
would  have  been  a  great  man  ;  as  it  was,  he  was  only  a  great 
misfortune,  and  perhaps  his  death  may  turn  out  to  be  as  great 
a  misfortune  as  the  last  portion  of  his  life  had  been."  Mr. 
Crokcr's  just  complaint  and  chief  grievance  was  that  after 
having  been  encouraged  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  write  articles  in 
the  Quarterly  Rmtw  in  support  of  Protection,  he  was  kept  en- 
tirely in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  Minister's  intention  to 
make  a  sudden  change  in  his  policy. 

The  articles  to  which  reference  has  been  made  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  fair  bounds  of  political  discussion.  They  disputed 
Sir  Robert  PecFs  right  to  betray  his  party — everybody  has  done 
that ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  them  which  was  aimed  at  the 
man  as  distinguished  from  the  statesman.  Some  proof  of  this 
may,  perhaps,  be  required,  considering  the  specific  accusations 
of  personal  malice  which  have  so  often  been  levelled  at  Mr. 
Crokcr  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  PeeL  Here,  tlien,  is 
the  proof. 

Mr.  Croker  on  Sir  Robert  PeePs  Policy, 

{From  the  *  Quarterly  Review*  of  September y  1846.) 

We  speak  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  share  in  the  whole  of  this 
unhappy  affair  with  tlie  deepest  pain,  and  with  a  reluctance 
which  nothing  but  a  sense  of  public  duty  could  overcome. 
We  had  given  him  throughout  his  administration  a  cordial, 
disinterested,  and,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  efficient  support ; 
we  adopted  from  his  own  lips  his  profession  of  faith,  both 
commercial  and  political ;  and  our  readers  will  not  have  for- 
gotten that  in  several  successive  articles  on  the  Whig  budget 
of  1 841 — on  his  own  financial  legislation  of  1842 — and  on  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  in  January,  1843 — we  recorded  our  own 
confidence,  and  solicited  that  of  our  readers,  in  his  principles 
and  his  measures.  He  has  changed  his  opinions — we  have  not 
— he  has  even  run  into  the  adverse  extreme,  and  we  must  op- 
pose him.     But  differing,  as  we  have  the  misfortune  to  do^ 


lom  every  opinion  thai  he  has  recently  delivered  on  these 

iSjbjccts — disapproving  all  his  measures,  and  deploring  both 

B  form  and  the  substance  of  his  whole  course  of  proceeding 

tU  is  ihc  more  due  to  his  character,  and  to  our  own  feelings, 

p  declare  our  entire  conviction  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions 

ray,  of  his  goodwill  to  the  very  interests  wliith  he  seems  to 

Q  sacrificed. 


tst  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  more  thnn 
jret  at  some  imputations  which  have  been  made  in  privnte 
md  in  print,  of  his  having  some  iow  personal  motive  in  the  de- 
■reciation  of  the  landed  interest.    The  accusation  is  not  merely 
wholly  groundless — it  is  absurd.     Sir  Robert  Peel's  interests — 
S  we  slated  in  defence  of  his  Com  Law  of  1842 — are  essentially 
identified  with  the  land  ;  and  his  measure  is  the  more  anomnlotis 
and  alarming  from  its  being  conirarj-  to  those  personal  inter- 
ests,    But  we  take  higher  ground.    Sir  Robert  Peel  is  iniinttely 
superior  to  any  influence  of  that  low  nature.     His  heart,  if  not 
as  stout,  is  as  pure  as  Mr.  Pitt's.    He  maybe  deficient  in  official 
candour  and  frankness — in  fidelity  to  iwiilical  friendships — in 
firmness  against  political  adversaries — in  contempt  of  the  (ivium 
ardar  frai'a  jubentium — in  the  wise  courage  that  prefers  to  meet 
the  storm  in  the  deep  waters  rather  than  in  shoals  and  straits — 
these  defects,  we  say,  may  be  imputed  to  him,  and  they  are 
probably  in  some   degree   constitutional;    but   his  mind   was 
never  sullied  by  even   the  passing  cloud  of  any  sordid  or  un- 
worthy  thought.       ll   is   an    over-cautious   and    over-sensilive 
ratiocination   that  reduces  him  to  the  level — below  his  spirit 
and  alien  from  his  taste — of  a  temporizing  Utilitarian.     If  his 
heart  were  as  firm  as  it  is  pure — if  he  were  as  inaccessible  lo 
,  the  delusions  and  plausibilities  of  theorists,  the  hypuiritical 
ipplausc  of  adversaries,  the  insidious  and  interested  flatteries 
E  the  foreign  press,  nnd  the  menaces  of  popular  agitation,  as 
e  is  to  either  passion,  corruption,  or  any  other  ignoble  motive 
-if  he  could  trust  himself  as  he  requires  others  to  trust  him — 
s  might,  as  we  once  hoped  he  was  destined  to  do,  have  stayed 
B  revolution,  instead  of,  as  we  now  fear,  rapidly  accelerating 
it     And  this  fear — ver>'  strong  and  very  sincere — must  be  our 
justificatioti,  for  the  frank  severity  with  which,  while  doing 
justice  to  bis  private  virtues  and  splendid  talents,  we  must 
Ksiion  and  even  censure  so  many  circumstances  of  his  public 
nducL 
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These  quotations  are  in  themselyes  sufficient  to  dispose  of 
the  charge  that  Mr.  Croker  assailed  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  an  un- 
justi6able  and  unbecoming  manner.  He  was  not  guilty  of 
betraying  Peel,  or  of  any  disloyalty  to  him  ;  nor  could  Peel 
accuse  him  of  any  such  offence.  He  felt,  however,  that  he  had 
a  right  to  complain  of  having  been  betrayed  by  Peel,  who  had 
led  him  to  support  Protectionist  principles  after  he  had  made 
up  his  own  mind  to  abandon  them. 

On  the  general  question  of  Free  Trade  Mr.  Croker  contended 
for  these  opinions  : — 

**  We  will  not  stop  to  deb«ite  whether  there  can  be,  under  any 
circumstances,  such  a  thing  as  Fret  Trade  in  the  abstract ;  it  is 
enough  for  our  immediate  purpose  to  say  that,  in  the  present 
condition  of  mankind,  it  is  utterly  unattainable  as  regards  the 
intercourse  of  independent  states.  In  countries  united  under 
the  same  sovereign  and  identi6ed  in  national  feeling  and  com- 
mercial and  financial  interests,  it  may  be  possible  indeed,  but  it 
is  rarely  carried  out  Between  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  Channel  Islands  you  might  have  perfect  free  trade — but  you 
have  not ;  you  might  collect  in  each  a  like  rate  and  species  of 
revenue — but  you  do  not ; — which  might  l)e  applied — though  it 
is  not — without  distinction  of  local  interests,  to  the  common 
expenses  of  the  empire.  In  such  a  case,  we  say,  a  very  near 
approach  to  free  trade  is  possible,  and  may  perhaps  (though 
with  many  exceptions)  be  said  practically  to  exist  But  how 
can  any  such  community  of  interests  or  concert  of  measures  be 
expected  from  independent  countries  ?  Is  there  any  man  so 
Utopian  as  to  believe  that  the  nations  of  the  world  can  ever 
concur  in  a  general  abrogation  of  all  custom-duties  ?  Some 
countries,  particularly  America,  have  hardly  any  other  per- 
manent source  of  revenue,  and  as  long  as  there  are  custom- 
duties  there  can  be  no  free  trade,  even  in  the  loosest  meaning 
of  the  term.  Each  nation  will  lay  on  such  duties  as  will  be 
most  profitable  to  its  exchequer  with  the  least  disadvantage  to 
its  own  subjects,  or,  in  other  words,  as  will  ensure  the  greatest 
favour  to  its  native  industry  and  the  greatest  discouragement  of 
foreign  rivalry.  This  is  common  sense,  and  the  first  and  most 
obvious  duty  of  a  statesman ;  and  it  would  be  thought  the  silliest, 
if  it  were  not  the  most  mischievous,  of  delusions  to  expect  that, 
because  we  are  mad  enough  to  sacrifice  our  national  exchequer 


"On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  more  and  more  convinced  by  all 
we  read,  and  see,  and  hear  from  all  quarters,  that  the  promise 
that  our  free-trade  mania  is  likely  to  meet  with  anything  like 
reciprocity  from  any  foreign  powers  of  the  New  World  or  the 
Old,  will  turn  out  to  be  a  lamentable  deception.  .  .  .  They  will 
not  l>e  the  dupes  of  such  a  juggle — they  will  send  us  their  corn, 
first  laying  on  it,  for  their  own  use,  the  duties  which  we  have 
sacrificed,  and — awakened  still  more  sharply  to  their  own  interest 
by  this  gross  attempt  to  deceive  them — they  will,  with  greater 
vigilance  than  ever,  recur  to  the  old  Continental  text — 
"limeo  Duiaos  el  donn  fcrentcs." 

If  these  predictions  are  placed  side  by  side  with  those  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  compared  with  the  attitude 
at  the  present  time  of  foreign  powers  on  the  Free  Trade  question, 
it  is  not  upon  Mr.  Croker's  memory  that  the  reproach  of  want 
of  foresight  will  rest, 

When  Lord  John  Russell  met  the  House  in  January,  1847,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  confess  that  the  stale  of  Ireland  was 
getting  worse  and  worse  every  day.  The  repressive  measures 
asked  for  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  refused,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  Whig  Government  would  be  reduced  to  follow  the 
course  which  the  defeated  Minister  had  indicated.  In  the  pre- 
year  ihere  had  been  a  complete  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
Ireland,  and  now  began  the  great  famine  which  sent  thou- 
ids  to  the  grave,  and  thousands  more  to  seek  homes  in  dis- 
it  lands.  "  Ten  thousand  persons,  at  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
Rieni,  had  died  in  the  union  of  Skibbercen,  which  numbered 
one  hundred  thousand  souls."*  The  Government  measures  of 
relief  appeared  to  do  little  good  ;  in  the  autumn  there  was  an- 
other bad  harvest,  and  before  the  second  week  in  October  a 
commercial  panic  took  place  which  shook  every  branch  of  trade, 
and  sent  the  rate  of  interest  to  60  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
bank  rate  of  discount  was  from  8  to  11  per  cent.  Consols 
touched  79I.  In  the  city  of  London  alone  there  were  eighty- 
five  failures.     Lord  George  Bcntinck  had  urgently  advised  the 
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Government  in  the  spring  of  the  3rear  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  but  it  was  declared  that  this  would 
be  a  dangerous  step  to  take.  In  October  Lord  John  Russell 
found  that  the  "dangerous  step**  was  the  only  thing  which 
could  save  the  commercial  system  of  the  country  from  utter 
ruin  ;  the  Bank  Charter  Act  was  suspended,  and  the  panic 
stopped  as  if  by  magic  Throughout  the  discussions  on  this 
subject,  and  upon  the  general  measures  brought  forward,  the 
"  Pcelites  **  usually  supported  the  Government,  while  the  Pro- 
tectionists devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  preventing  the  re- 
turn of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power.  In  July  there  was  a  dissolu- 
tion, Parliament  having  lived  out  its  full  period ;  and  when  the 
contest  was  over,  it  was  seen  that  the  relative  strength  oi  parties 
remained  pretty  much  as  it  had  been  before. 

J/r.  Croker  to  Lord  Brougham, 

West  Moulscy,  Kingston,  Febntarj  5th,  1S47. 

Mv  PEAR  Brougham, 

You  ask  me  what  I  think  ;  I  will  tell  you  : — 

1.  All  Lord  J()hn*s  Irish  measures,  except  the  soup  kettles, 
arc  visions  and  humbugs,  and  (which  is  very  proper  for  Irish 
legislation)  would,  if  practicable,  double  the  original  mischief. 

2.  It  folhnvs  that  I  am  astonished  at  Lord  George's  calling 
them  ^^ heautifur'  and  Lord  Stanley  ^^ satisfactory^^  unless  these 
epithets  apply  to  the  prospect  of  the  Ministry's  utter  failure,  for 
which  purpose  they  are  "  beautiful  and  satisfactory*^ 

3.  I  am  still  more  astonished  at  the  impolicy — I  might  say 
insanity — of  an  Opposition  taking  upon  itself  the  responsibility 
of  administration,  and  associating  itself  with  the  odium  and  risk 
of  a  crisis  which  their  antagonists  have  created.  It  is  like  a 
solvent  man  forcing  himself  into  partnership  with  a  bankrupt 

4.  If  I  were  in  Parliament,  I  should  endeavour  to  hold  on  by 
Stanley  as  the  best  chance  of  doing  any  good,  and  should  try  to 
induce  him  to  act  the  part  of  his  ancestor  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  waiting  the  movements  of  the  other  two  parties.  Your 
position  is  not  so  clear.  It  is  embarrassed  by  your  having 
changed  your  original  opinions  on  the  corn  laws  (the  Duke, 
Lyndhurst,  &c.,  have  changed,  not  their  qpinions^  but  only  their 
votesy  and  that  on  a  compulsion  that  no  longer  binds  them). 
You  will  be,  as  far  as  I  see,  the  only  anti-Protectionist  at  your 
side  of  the  House.     For  that  I  see  no  remedy  at  present ;  by- 


and-byc,  when  we  come  to  general  legislation,  to  further  demo- 
cratic reforms,  and  to  direct  tnxation  and  so  forth,  you  will  be 
in  your  place  and  have  room  and  solid  ground  for  all  your  ex- 
ertions. Ever  sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 


Mr.  Croker  to  Colonel  Wood* 

West  Moulsoy,  February  3rd,  1347. 


I[  My  rear  Wood, 
I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  you  remembered  me  when  you 
tliought  of  your  friends  in  England  ;  and  I  should  have  im- 
mediately thanked  you  for  your  letter  and  pamphlet,  but  that 
I  expected  that  you  would  have  come  over  to  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.  As  I  Gnd  that  has  not  been  the  case,  I  no  longer 
delay  my  acknowledgment. 

Vou  say  very  truly  that  I  am  not  a/r«  trader.  First,  I  don't 
believe  that  there  ever  was,  or  will,  or  ean  be  any  such  thing  as 
perfect  free  trade  ;   and,  secondly,  that  any  approach  to  free 

►  trade  should  always  be  measured  by  the  great  scale  of  public 
fafcty  ;  and,  thirdly,  1  do  not  think  it  wise  to  overthrow  and 
Sesiroy,  on  mere  theoretic  prospects,  a  system  under  which  a 
iialion  has  risen  to  a  state  of  grandeur,  power,  and  happiness 
unparalleled  in  the  world.  But  if  what  has  been  done  were 
ever  so  right — indisputably  expedient,  it  ought  to  have  been 
done  by  elAer  hands.  A  power  created  and  confided  for  a  dis- 
tinct and  specified  purpose,  ought  never  surely  to  be  employed 
to  destroy  those  who  had  confided  that  trust  This  last  con- 
sideration, and  the  consequent  damage  to  public  character,  is 
f  main  objection  to  last  year's  work,  for,  as  to  the  measures 
msclves,  they  arc  still  within  the  power  of  the  legislature, 
A  may  be  replaced,  or  altered,  or  continued  as  they  may  be 
[btiod  to  work.  But  what  cannot  be  repaired  is  the  breach  by 
brbich  they  were  let  in.  I  never  expected  that  you  and  I  should 
(ave  differed  in  politics,  and  I  cannot  refrain,  in  consequence 
liOf  your  allusion  to  our  present  divergence,  from  letting  you  see 
IU9  shortly  my  reasons  for  standing  on  our  old  ground. 
I  am  afraid  that  !  should  differ  from  you  as  much  about  your 
-  laws  scheme.  It  is  a  subject  that  I  do  not  pretend  to 
Mderstimd,  and  which  you  do,  and  1  certainly  should  have 
efenned  to  your  opinion  in  preference  to  that  of  almost  any 
;  I  could  name;  but  again  I  confess  my  fear  of  sweeping 

*  [CoL  Wood,  of  UtUeloD,  near  Sunbuiy,  M.P.  fat  Uiddloex.] 
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changes  in  general,  and  in  this  particular  instance  I  see,  or  fancy 
that  I  see,  the  not  distant  ruin  of  the  landed  interest  in  the 
scheme  which  you  propose.  I  think  well  of  the  principle  of 
acquiring  a  new  settlement  by  work  and  labour  in  a  new  locality. 
It  is  clearly  right,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  that  the  place 
which  has  benefited  by  the  labour  of  the  young  and  strong, 
should  have  the  burden  of  maintaining  him  when  he  becomes 
old  and  feeble :  'tis  almost,  I  should  say,  the  law  of  nature. 
Why  should  your  estate  at  Littleton  be  burdened  with  the  old 
age  of  a  runaway  boy,  who  left  it  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  spent 
all  that  time  in  helping  to  raise  a  g^igantic  fortune  for  some 
cotton  lord  at  Manchester.  I  observe  that  you  set  out  by  quoting 
a  text,  as  if  of  Scriptural  authority :  "  Where  the  tree  falls,  there 
let  it  lie."*  I  believe  there  is  no  such  text  in  Scripture,  and 
that  the  text  most  like  it  has  quite  a  different  meaning ;  but, 
however  that  may  be,  your  project  seems  to  me  to  be  at  variance 
with  your  quotation,  for  you  propose  that  the  weight  shall  not 
fall  and  lie  where  the  tree  does,  but  anywhere  and  everywhere  else. 
But  the  grand  objection  is  that  which  you  admit,  but  which  I 
think  you  have  not  in  any  degree  answered,  the  moral  and  finan- 
cial checks  and  control  which  district  reliefs  must  always  afford 
more  effectually  than  any  national  system,  however  well  planned. 
I  quote  yourself  against  yourself.  Can  you  imagine  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  that  could  possess  the  same  information  and 
interest,  or  exercise  the  same  blended  influences  of  charity  and 
economy,  that  you  brought  to  the  administration  of  your  own 
parisli  and  union  ?  Your  system,  or  any  system  which  shall 
make  the  poor  law  a  branch  of  national  finance^  would,  I  am 
satisfied,  combine  the  two  grand  contradictory  mischiefs  of 
severity  to  the  poor  and  prodigality  of  public  expense. 

J.  W.  C. 

The  following  letter  is  one  of  many  which  show  the  estimation 

in  which  the  Conser\'atives  generally  then  held  Lord  George 

Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli 

Mr,  W.  B,  Baring  f  to  Mr.  Croker, 

House  of  Commons,  January  25th. 
Mv  DEAR  CrOKER, 

There  was  a  blow  up — I  use  the  term  of  my  informant — at  the 
Stanley  dinner,  between  the  two  leaders  in  Lords  and  Com- 

*  [**In  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  shall  it  be.*' — Ecdesiastes  zL  5.] 
f  [Second  Baron  Ashburton ;  succeeded  his  father  in  X84&] 


THE   "JEW"  AND  THE  "JOCKEY." 

mons.  Stanley  made  a  nice  speech,  recommended  forbearance 
Irom  strong  language  and  agitation.  Lord  G.  took  it  as  a  re- 
buke lo  himself,  and  spoke  angrily.  Disraeli  puured  oil  and 
calmed  the  waves ;  but  tliis  looks  like  a  want  of  cordiality.  It 
is  better,  however,  that  it  should  be  so  than  that  the  reports 
spread  by  your  opponcnbi  should  be  true.  I  do  not  wish  to 
sec  the  weaker  nature  of  Stanley  moulded  by  Lord  G.  and  his 
Jew,  Yours  truly, 

»W.  B.  Baring. 
J/r.  /  G.  Lockhart  to  Afr.  Croker.  Extract. 
1  hear  there  was  a  very  hot  little  scena  at  a  late  Carlton  Club 
dinner  between  Stanley  and  Lord  George  Bentinck  ;  but  thej* 
were  pacified  ere  they  parted.  Still,  the  Jockey's  complaint 
was  of  dUtalion,  and  tliat  word  indicates,  I  should  think,  a 
course  of  thought. 

Lord  John's  Irish  plans  appear  to  me  to  be  mere  moonshine, 
but  I  shall  be  curious  to  learn  whether  you  think  you  can  see 
»     anything  solid  in  them.  Ever  yours, 

k  J.  G.  Lockhart. 

^L  Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Stanley. 

^^K  Febnutry  loth,  1S47. 

^H      Mv  DEAR  Lord, 

^|L  I  know  not  how  you  feel  on  the  great  subject  of  faying  the 
^^^riih  Priests,*  but  1  dare  say  you  are  aware  that  /  have  thought 
for  these  fifty  years  (and  every  year  with  more  and  more  con- 
viction) that  it  was  not  merely  the  first,  but  the  only  measure 
that  could  pacify  and  civilise  Ireland  ;  but  though  in  my  opin- 
ion more  politic  than  it  ever  was,  it  seems  to  have  become  as  a 
general  scheme  every  day  less  practicable ;  but  if  you  approved 
the  principle,  I  think  the  present  state  of  Ireland  affords  an  op- 
portunity of  getting  in  the  small  end  of  the  wedge,  and  of  sound- 
ing and  perhaps  preparing  the  public  mind  here  for  the  perma- 
nent measure. 

The  Irish  priests  must,  I  suppose,  be  starving;  the  Protestant 
irgy  are,  no  doubt,  distressed  also  by  the  wants  of  their  pa- 
ncrs  when  not  by  their  own ;  but  t/tey  have  resources — their 
rent  charge,  their  glebe,  (heir  connections, — they  at  least  arc 
not  starving:  but  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  altogether  de- 

*  [Al  the  outKl  of  hii  poUlicnl  CBicer.  again  in  1821,  and  ngun  in  1825,  Mr. 
Crokn  nrncsUy  prcucil  ihe  proputol  lo  maLc  payments  to  the  liiih  ptiusli ;  it 
a  ncMtlcu  ti)  tay,  in  viub,  \ 
Vol.  II. -ao 
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pendent  on  the  victims  of  the  famine,  and  must  be  therefore 
wholly  destitute.  We  voted  a  million  to  the  Protestant  clergy 
some  years  ago.  The  present  occasion  is  much  more  awful 
and  more  urgent.  Why  not  vote  100,000/.  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy,  who  are  suffering  the  same  calamity  as  their 
flocks,  but  who  cannot  u*ork^  and  therefore  cannot  be  provided 
for  as  their  flocks  may  be.  The  money  to  be  voted  to^  and  disr 
tributed  by  PeeFs  mixed  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  if  this  were  done,  the  famine  (like  all  dispen- 
sations) might  in  the  end  be  a  blessing.         Yours,  &c., 

J.  W.  Crokes. 

Lord  Stanley  to  hfr,  Croker, 

St  James's  Square,  February  21st,  i847« 

My  dear  Sir, 
Though  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  provision  for  the 
Irish  priests  has  not  been  formed  more  than  twenty  five  years,  I 
have  never  varied  on  the  question,  and  am  as  much  persuaded 
as  you  can  be,  that  if  it  were  practicable,  it  would  be  a  must 
useful  measure  ;  and  I  do  not  feel  the  same  scruples  on  the 
score  of  principle,  which  I  do  not  think  involved,  as  are  felt  by 
many  of  our  friends.  But  I  fear  it  is  a  proposition  which  would 
raise  up  as  one  man  against  its  authors  the  nearly  unanimous 
voice  of  the  clergy  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  absolutely 
unanimous  voice  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Scotland,  and  the 
grciit  mass  of  the  English  Protestant  Dissenters;  and  I  should 
fear  that  the  modified  suggestion  in  your  letter  that  a  sum  of 
100,000/.  should  be  voted  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  would  meet,  in  itself,  with  great  hostility,  and  might 
even  operate  to  check  the  subscriptions  which  are  now  in  prog- 
ress f<^r  the  relief  of  Irish  distress.  It  might  perhaps  diminish 
the  weight  of  objection  if  the  sum  were  voted  under  the  restric- 
tion of  being  allotted  among  those  priests  who  should  engage, 
for  a  specified  period,  not  to  receive  any  dues  or  other  payments 
from  the  members  of  their  flock  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  even 
this  would  reconcile  the  people  of  England  to  it,  and  I  doubt 
almost  equally  whether  it  would  be  accepted  by  many  of  the 
clergy.  I  think,  however,  that  this  is  the  light  in  which  it 
miglit  be  presented  to  the  public  with  the  least  chance  of  doing 
mischief  ;  though  I  should  not  be  very  sanguine  as  to  its  effect- 
ing much  good.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Stanley. 


taJy  AthiurtoH  ti>  Mr.  Croker.     E-xIrad. 

Thuradn)',  April  29th,  1S47. 

ilv  DEAR  Mr.  Croker, 

t  Wliigs  are  puzzled  as  to  the  dislribuiion  of  the  places 
I  are  to  be  filled.  No  one  likes  Ireland.  Clarendon  wants 
,  and  so  docs  Clanricarde.  Nonnanby  must  have  some- 
hing,  and  is  fit  for  nothing  in  these  days.  Labouchere  can't 
__  lain  where  he  is  ;  ihey  say  liint  he  looks  so  frightened.  The 
last  reports  were  that  Auckland  was  lo  govern  the  Emerald 
Isle,  or  perhaps  Morpeth,  although  liis  prologue  was  not  snc- 
ccssful.  We  don't  understand  the  old  Duke.  He  is  repeating 
the  same  error  which  cost  us  so  dear,bymisleading  his  followers, 
with  the  consciousness  of  doing  wrong.  We  have  good  hope 
of  bringing  in  Portal  for  Winton.  Two  yeomen  who  were  vin- 
tcnt  Rads,,  and  who  command  thirty  votes,  have  given  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  Protectionists.  Fleming  has  just  announced 
his  intention  to  come  forward  in  opposition  to  Pelham,  and  we 
think  he  will  succeed.  I  must  tell  you  an  anecdote  of  Sir  Bob- 
by. If  you  read  the  list  of  people  congregated  lo  see  his  pict- 
ures, you  will  have  seen  there,  not  only  all  the  artists,  drawing- 
masters,  men  of  science,  but  reporters  and  writers  for  journals. 
Thackeray,  who  furnishes  the  wit  for'  Punch,' told  Milnes*  that 
the  cx-Minister  came  up  to  him  and  said,  with  the  blandest 
smile  :  "Mr.  Thackeray,  1  am  rejoiced  to  see  you.  1  have  read 
with  delight  every  line  you  ever  wrote."  Thackeray  would  have 
l>ccn  belter  pleased  if  the  compliment  had  not  included  all  his 
works  ;  so,  to  turn  the  subject,  he  observed  that  it  must  be  a 
reat  gratification  to  live  surrounded  by  such  interesting  objects 
Sir  R.  replied  :  "  I  can  assure  you  that  it  does  not  af- 
1  me  the  same  satisfaction  as  finding  myself  in  such  society 
i  yours !  ! ! "  This  seeking  popularity  by  fulsome  praise  will 
t  succeed.  We  are  invited  to  the  royal  concert,  albeit  I  have 
t  appeared  at  the  drawing-room  for  two  years.  Adieu. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Lockharl  to  Mr.  Crokfr. 

MilTC  Place,  May  lllb,  1S47. 
Mv    DEAR   CrOKER, 

I  have  finally  settled  all  our  Sir  Walter's  affairs.  There  re- 
mained :  debt  secured  on  his  lands,  8,500/.  ;  to  Cadell,  16,000/. ; 
and  sundries,  1,000/.  I  have  taken  the  i.ooo/.  on  myself,  and 
Cadell  obliterates  the  24,500/.,  on  condition  of  getting  the  whole 
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remaining  copyrights  of  Scott's  works,  and  also  of  the  Life.  lo 
a  year  or  so  thus  my  son  gets  Abbotsford,  burthened  only  with 
his  aunt's  jointure — the  surplus  income,  unless  things  improve, 
about  400/.  a  year. 

I  am  now  ready  for  the  Quarterly  Rmew  agidn,  and  glad  ta 
hear  you  are  looking  that  way.  The  Grand  Jurors  will  be  vciy 
good  materials  for  you^  and  Murray  gladdens  me  with  the  hope 
of  a  pK)litical  article  for  a  close. 

Now  he  says  I  am  to  have  the  offer  of  an  Anti-Peel  Currency 
article  from  a  very  able  hand,  and  supervised  by  Mr.  Fullarton,* 
whose  book  is,  I  believe,  in  high  esteem.  We  must  settle  what 
is  to  be  our  line  on  that  head  The  Quarterly  Reznew  had  a  series 
of  articles  against  the  Bill  of  1819,  but  nothing  about  the  later 
Act,  except,  perhaps,  some  brief  remarks  of  your  own.  I  have 
no  opinion.  Messrs.  Fullarton  and  Co.  say  this  is  to  be  tke 
question  at  the  hustings  of  1847.  What  say  you  ?  Is  it  worth 
while  to  consider  their  article  at  all  ?  If  you  have  a  clear  opin- 
ion in  favour  of  Peel's  Currency  plans,  I  think  better  tell  them 
now  not  to  send  it  in  at  all.  I  have  no  notion  what  Lord  Ash- 
burton  thinks  of  the  concern,  but  probably  you  know. 

Ever  yours  trulv, 

'j.  G.  L. 
Litni  Stanley  to  Mr,  Croken 

Sl  James's  Square,  June  7th,  1S47. 

Mv  PEAR  Sir, 
Not  only  is  there  no  subject  at  this  moment  prominently 
occupying  the  public  mind,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  general  con- 
fusion of  piirtics,  persons,  and  principles.  Thus  we  find  Lord 
John  Russell  at  the  head  of  a  Whig  Government,  and  supported 
by  Radical  followers,  adopting,  for  the  present,  a  strictly  Con- 
servative line  of  policy,  courting  the  alliance  and  support  of  the 
Church,  and  braving  the  hostility  of  the  Dissenters;  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  apostle  of  expediency,  professing  entire  abstinence 
from  party,  yet  perpetually  closeted  with  his  under-st rappers, 
interfering  with  every  borough  in  the  kingdom,  through  his 
agents,  and  bent  on  keeping  together  a  party  whose  bond  of 
union  shall  be  personal  subservience  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Lastly, 
I  find  myself  in  the  position  of  watching,  rather  than  opposing, 
a  Government  which  I  cannot  trust,  yet  aware  that  on  some 
points  on  which  they  are  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  those 

*  [Mr.  Fullarton  was  a  retired  East  India  banker,  author  of  a  woik  on  Curren* 
cy,  and  of  several  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review.] 
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with  whom  I  am  acting — as  (or  example  on  the  question  of 
Education— I  am  unable  to  go  the  lengths  of  my  supporters; 

id  to  add  to  all  this  personal  confusion,  we  have  the  (.'ffects  of 
llie  Free  Trade  policy  completely  obscured  by  the  deficiencies 
of  last  year's  harvest,  and  the  consequent  high  price  of  grain, 
the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  farmers,  who  never  look  a  yard 
beyond  their  noses,  are  completely  apathetic,  and  begin  to  think 
that  there  is  not  so  much  harm  in  Free  Trade  after  all  That 
ihcy  will  ultimately  find  out  their  mistake,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  election,  it  is  vain  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  Protection  as  a  cry  is  dead.  I  think,  how- 
ercr,  it  would  do  good  service  if,  in  a  well-written  article,  it 
shown,  first,  why  the  effect  of  the  recent  measures  «/c«  tie 
'JSgrUu/turiits  has  not  been  fell,  owing  to  the  disturbing  causes 
which  ha^-e  inter^'encd  ;  next,  how  fallacious  were  the  expec* 
lalions  held  out  lo  Ihe  Manu/adurers  of  a  large  export  of  goods, 
and  consequent  ample  employment  at  high  wages,  following 
necessarily  on  a  larger  import  of  corn  ;  and  how  correct  were  the 
anticipations  of  those  who  held  that  such  a  large  import  could 
only  be  met  by  n  larger  drain  of  bullion  ;  and  lastly,  that  such 
a  drain  can  only  be  stopped  by  an  universal  lowering  of  prices 
here,  by  which  our  manufactured  articles  may  be  forced  into 
consumption  in  foreign  markets;  an  operation  the  success  of 
which  b  dependent  on  many  causes  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol, but  which,  if  successful,  must  be  purchased  by  great  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  both  masters  and  operatives. 

Vou  know  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Priesthood ;  but  this  is  a  question  not  to  be  touched.  The 
Protestant  fever  runs  high,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  at 
the  elections  is  to  induce  one's  friends  to  abstain  from  pledging 
themselves  up  to  the  ears  by  anti-Popery  declarations,  which 
will  be  exacted  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  constituents. 

The  first  question  which  will  arise  on  which  this  feeling  will 
be  evoked  will  be  that  of  Education,  on  which  subject  I  think 
the  safe  line  to  hold  is  the  reasonableness  of  aiding  Roman 
Catholic  schools  in  the  great  towns  where  there  is  a  large 
Roman  Catholic  population,  on  the  principle  of  their  submitting 
E''ncrally  lo  Government  inspection  and  control,  and  introduc- 
iiii^  the  Scriptures.  If  these  terms  are  refused,  I  think  support 
"light  not  to  be  given  ;  but  if  the  only  objection  be  that  they 
he  allowed  their  own  version  of  the  Scriptures,  I  do  not  think 
that  coudlUoD  ought  to  be  aa  insuperable  obstacle,  though  on 
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this  point  there  will  be  a  strong  feeling  both  among  Conserra- 
tives  and  among  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  especially  the  Wes- 
Icyans.  The  question  will  be  equally  embarrassing  to  us  and 
to  the  Grovernment  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Stanley. 

Mr,  Croker  to  Lord  Stanley, 

Wesi  Moulsey,  June  4th  [14th  ?],  1S47. 

My  dear  Lord, 

I  have  had  communicated  to  me  the  pages  of  a  pamphlet,* 
which  is  in  the  press,  and  about  to  be  published  in  defence  of 
tlic  policy,  and  still  more  of  the  fairness  and  consistency  of  Sir 
K.  Peers  conduct.  Tlie  main  argument  is  that  his  proceedings 
were  absolutely  and  to  the  end  approved  of  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and,  in  principle,  and  to  a  great  degree  by  you. 

Wiien  you  come  to  see  the  pamphlet,  you  will  find  on  p.  45, 
&c.,  your  personal  accordance  with  Sir  Robert's  free  trade 
measures,  and  particularly  your  Canada  Com  Bill  produced  in 
his  behalf. 

Tiie  pamphlet  is  well  written,  and  in  rather  a  conciliatory 
tone,  and  certainly  looks  like  a  move  towards  re-uniting  the 
party  under  Sir  R.  Peel  ;  but  there  is  no  argument  for,  and  in- 
di'cil  hardly  any  palliation  of,  the  particular  steps  of  his  pro- 
ceeding in  1845-6.  It  assumes  that  the  Irish  famine  has  proved, 
and  that  the  state  of  Kngland  by  and  by  will  further  prove,  that 
all  he  did  was  ri\;hty  as  tlie  writer  thinks  that  he  has  shown  that 
it  was  all /<:/>'. 

I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  hearing  what  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  says  about  it  ;  though  I  think  I  can  anticipate 
pretty  certainly  that  he  will  not  confirm  the  writer's  view  of  his 
cordial  roncurrenre  in  all  Sir  Robert's  measures  ;  in  fact,  no 
one  seems  to  me  to  lament  them,  I  misfht  almost  sav  to  resent 
them,  more  tiian  he  does,  whenever  the  subject  is  mentioned. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

J.  W.  Croker. 

One  point  established  by  this  pamphlet  (though  incidentally 
only)  is,  that  there  is  no  approximation  between  Sir  Robert  and 


*  [A  pamplilet  in  defence  of  Sir  I<.  Peel,  entitled  *  The  Commercial  Policy  of 
Pitt  and  Peel.*  The  Duke  of  Wellington  evidently  shared  the  belief,  then  prev- 
alent, that  it  was  written  by  Peel,  or  under  his  direction.  The  main  object  of 
the  pamphlet  is  clearly  stated  in  Lord  Stanley's  letter  of  the  20th  Jane,  p.  313.] 
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{•rd  John.     I  have  no  idea  who  ihe  auihor  is — Glndstone  was 
Luted  at,  but  it  is  too  ck-ar  and  simple  for  him,  and  too  much 
directed  to  the  single  defence  of  Peel, 

CardwcU  has  also  been  mentioned,  but  1  do  not  know  him  at 
:il!,  and  therefore  cannot  give  any  opinion  as  to  him  ;  but  it  is 
in  that  nteasurtd  tone  both  of  language  and  thought  which 
might  be  expected  from  a  person  in  his  position. 

The  Duke  of  IVdlinpon  to  Mr.  Crvker. 
k*  LoQilon,  June  iglh,  1S47,     At  Night. 

1^       Mr  DEAR  Croker, 

I  •  I  enclose  the  pamphlet  which  I  received  this  night  upon  my 
rettim  home.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  it  must  have  been  written 
by  him  to  whom  it  relates,  or  by  one  closely  connected  with  him 
In  politics  and  friendly  relations. 

I  have  not  seen  the  words  in  relation  to  me  which  you  [here 
:ilCi]low  a  few  words  utterly  unintelligible] ;  and  I  don't  think 
ftiat  I  have  much  reason  to  complain  of  what  is  said  of  me 
iirticre  my  name  and  conduct  are  referred  to.  I  think  that  if  I 
[faid  made  the  reference  I  should  on  each  of  those  occasions 
•piave]  referred  more  fully  to  the  record,  which  would  have 
shown  more  accurately  how  I  stood  on  each  of  the  occasions 
mentioned. 

But  1  don't  think  !  have  much  reason  to  complain  ;  and  do 
out  and  will  not  complain. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  hold 
It  the  olive  branch,  which  I  confess  that  f  was  glad  to  sec,' 
iwcver  useless  it  may  prove. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 
Mr.  Croker  to  t/ie  Duke  of  ll'ellinglon. 

West  Mnulscy,  June  iid,  1847. 
MV  DEAR  DdKE, 

"hey  have  published  the  Peel  pamphlet,  and  I  hope  they 
Ivc,  as  I  desired,  sent  you  a  copy.      You  will  see  that  the 

[bors  have  had,  on  revision,  the  good  sense  to  omit  the  im- 
rtioent  observations  on    your   grace    from  page    11  of    the 

mphlei — they  have  done  wisely — but  I  am  very  glad  that 
;  have  happened  accidentally  to  see  what  their  real  feeling 

rards  you  actually  was. 

"hey  still,  you  see,  persist  in  seeking  the  shelter  of  j-our 
mote  Dance  and  sanction  to  their  treachery,  though  (hey  know. 
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as  cverr  one  docs,  that  roa  acted  on  enttielT  different  prind- 
pies.  Believe  me  to  be,  mr  dear  Duke. 

Your  most  attached, 

J.  W.  Crour. 

Tfu  Duke  cf  WiUii^pm  i4>  Mr.  Croker. 

LondoB,  Jme  asnd,  1847. 
My  dear  Cboker, 

I  r^t'jmcd  the  paz^phlet,  as  soon  as  I  receired  iL  Great  use 
is  made  of  xny  naoie.  But  I  believe  that  the  record  would 
show  that  the  view  taken  is  not  venr  correct.  Having  in  18 to 
brought  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  Rome,  and  handed  over  to  him 
the  government  of  the  country,  and  having  once  found  that  he 
pf^ssessed  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign,  of  Parliament,  and  of 
the  country,  and  thinking  that  VL^c^ermmeni  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  any  measure  or  particular  law.  since  the  passing  of 
the  Rtrf'jrni  Act — I  have  been  most  anxious  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  shall  retain  power  in  his  hands ;  and  I  did  everything  in 
my  pjwer  on  the  one  hand  t'j  induce  him  to  modify  his  pro- 
posed  measures,  and  to  take  time  for  carrying  them  into  ex- 
ecution, in  order  that  they  might  satisfy  those  who  supported 
his  Government,  and  on  the  other  to  persuade  his  colleagues 
in  offi  e  I  J  i:  I  on. 

1  failed  in  attaining  either  objecL  But  seeing  the  existing 
state  of  tilings.  an<i  C'jnsi(icring  the  pamphlet  as  a  sort  of  olive 
brancli  and  feeler  in  trie  right  direction,  I  am  anxious  that  it 
should  be  fairiv  considered 

Believe  me,  ever  vours  most  sincerelv, 

Wellington. 

Mr.  Croker  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

West  Moulsey,  Jane  291]!,  1847. 

Mv  HEAR  DrKE, 

My  answer  to  the  Peel  pamphlet  *  was  printed  before  I  had 
your  note  about  it,  but  as  Lord  Stanley  went  over  it  very  care- 
fully I  hope  you  may,  on  the  whole,  approve  of  it,  though  it 
certainly  does  not  treat  the  pamphlet  as  an  olive-branch.  That 
it  was  not  so  intended  is  clear  from  the  two  impertinent  pas- 
sages about  your  grace,  which  were  originally  inserted  with 
the  object  of  putting  your  grace  aside,  and  the  omission  of 
which  is  the  only  alteration  that  has  been  made ;  it  therefore 
follows  that  the  pamphlet  could  never  have  been  originally  in- 

•  ["  Peel  Policy  ^^—Qmirttrly  Review,  June,  1847.] 
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tended  as  an  olive-branch.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cardwell 
and  the  rest  of  Peel's  followers  are  very  uticasy  at  their  posi- 
tion ;  but  yoii  may  depend  upon  it  Peel  himself  does  not  mean 
to  give  up  the  principles  advanced  in  the  Cobden  panegj-ric 
and  the  BIbing  Letter,*  and  he  means  to  hold  out  no  olive- 
.branch  to  the  aristocracy  of  England,  either  territorial  or  com- 
irctal.  His  last  appearance  was  in  hostility  to  the  Naviga- 
>n  Laws;  and  I  myself  atn  satisfied  that  he  is  much  nearer  to 
tbe  Radicals  than  to  any  other  party  in  the  State  ;  and  if  he 
can  get  an' opportunity,  you  will  see  that  he  will  disclaim  the 
pamphlet  as  not  speaking  his  sentiments  in  the  sense  of  recon- 
ciliation and  reconstruction.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  sore 
vexed,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  even  confesses  to  his  own  heart 
that  he  has  been  wrong ;  the  mischief  he  has  done  I  do  not  be- 
lie%*e  that  he  or  any  one  else  can  now  repair. 

Ever,  &c., 

J,  W.  Croker. 
Zcrrf  Slatdey  to  Mr.  Croker. 

SU  James's  Square,  Jane  20lh,  1847. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir. 

'The  main  object  of  it  [the  pamphlet]  is  to  prove  that  Sir 
ibert  Peel  always  held  Free  Trade  opinions,  that  the  Whig 
ivernment,  though  ultimately  turned  out  upon  their  Budget, 
id  long  lost  public  confidence,  and  that  by  their  fall  the  issue 
of  Free    Trade  was  not    raised ;  that  Sir  Robert  Peel   never 
pledged  himself  to  the  agriculturists  to  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
tection ;  tiiat  in  the  measures  of  1842  I  concurred  ;  that  I  was 
prepared   for  further  change   in   1845,  having  previously,    in 
184J,  by  the  Canada  Corn  Bill,  made  a  great  inroad  on  the  ex- 
isting law  ;  that  the  opening  of  the  ports  was  required  in  1845, 
and  that  if  they  had  been  opened,  it  would  have  followed  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  and  not  by  any  act  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's, 
that  the  law  itself  must  have  come  under  consideration;  and 
that,  all  things  considered,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  followers  were  not 
Ititled  either  to  be  surprised  at  or  to  condemn  his  course. 
~uch  !  think  is  a  fair  outline  of  the  argument.     As  to  the 
JDciple  of  the  increase  or  the  relaxation  of  protective  duties 
articles  of  commerce,  it  is  quite  beside  the  question  to  en- 
ire  whether  the  policy  of  Whigs  or  Tories  twenty  years  ago 

•  [Thi»  wu  n  lenci  wrillen  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  t^\\^  to  ah  addiess  from  the 
n  of  Elbing.  in  Pnmia,  in  which,  as  befort  exptiined,  he  odvucaled  Ihe  piin- 
a  of  FmTnde  *nil  <Iiml  taxaliun.] 
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were  i::e  more  Li:tra^.  It  is  quite  clear  laai  no  party  cuatem- 
|.)i:LU*«i  Free  Trade  in  t lie  sense  in  whic'h  it  is  spoken  uf,  and 
lea>t  <*i  all,  Fix-e  Trade  in  curn  :  and  nu  oiifi  was  luure  strung 
in  hi>  ex;ires>ions  un  this  subject  than  Mr.  Huskisson.  It  is 
e'^uaily  true  thai  the  ^uestiun  ui  Free  Trade  was  not  that  oo 
which  l-«irvi  (irey*>  G'-'Vemment,  and  subsequently  Lord  Mel- 
hjurnt"'^,  were  broken  up.  There  are  some  inaccuracies  in  the 
staicineiiis  lif  liie  pa:nphlet,  but  in  t!ie  main  it  is  undoubted 
mat  the  Whiij  (iovernrnents  fell,  and  tiie  Conser\-ative  pony 
\v:is  formed,  upon  (|uestions  afTectini;^  the  maintennnce  uf  tiic 
iil>iabli>hcd  Church,  and  the  integrity  uf  the  institutions  oi  the 
cwuiilry,  tlie  ILaise  «»f  Lords  included. 

It  is  aL^o  true  tliat  before  the  discussion  of  the  Budget  in 
1S41,  the  Whig  Cioverninent  liad  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
I  •nntiy  ;  :lii«1  Uiey  were  ju>tly  cliarged  with  having  adopted 
i!n'  ;nini  i{'i«-b  of  Free  Trade  at  the  hist  moment,  in  the  Iiopes 
t'f  rej^aiiiiiig  pifpiilarity.  and  tliat  their  measures  for  sugar, 
limber,  ami  L.«rii.  were  really  directed  to  liie  purpose  of  making 
up  a  liefn  i'.:iil  revenue.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  changes  were 
iiia«!e  ajL:ain-t  the  ministry  before,  and  at,  and  after  the  election 
of  August,  1S41,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  me,  and  by  others;  but 
I  think  it  i^  l»nj  nun  h  to  >ay  that  in  the  questions  which  formed 
lh<:  subje(  I  ol  (U-bate  nn  tiie  Budget,  and  wliich  finally  over- 
tiiiew  the;  ( iiveriiinenl,  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  was  nut 
(lei-plv  iiivwlvei!.  and  prominently  put  forward  by  the  Conserva- 
tive leaders.  On  the  C'«>rn  Law  opeciallv.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
whili"  he  (le(. lined  lo  pledge  him>elf  to  all  the  details  of  the  cx- 
i^liiig  law,  refnretl,  as  the  Lt»rrect  representation  of  his  opinions, 
to  a  specc  h  delivered  by  himself  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1S40.  Il 
you  wiil  turn  ti-»  the  ( losing  paragraphs  of  that  speech  you  will 
fnul,  I  think,  a  tnlcrabiy  strong,  and,  /It  t/ic  Sj\\tk<:r^  an  un- 
ij^uallv  explicit  deelaraliuu  kA  principle. 

A:L;aiii,  in  1S42,  in  iiiirodiieing  his  modified  Corn  Bill,  he  en- 
tend  inld  an  elaborate  argument,  first  against  absolute  repeal, 
and  next  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale  against 
tijat  of  a  fixed  duty.  In  all  the  discussions  which  followed  on 
that  subject  aiid  on  the  tariff,  remcn-al  of  prohibition  and  main- 
tenance (if  protect itiu  were  avowed  and  contended  for  as  the 
principles  of  the  (government  ;  and  I  cordially  concurred  in 
measures  which  I  thought  fairly  (•ITected  both  those  objects. 
If  my  wishes  had  prevailed,  we  sln)u!d  then  have  had  a  free 
admission  of  colonial  corn,  from  which  I  never  apprehended  any 


Etiger,  and  which  I  belicveil  to  be  a  measure  wise  and  sound 
I  policy,  and  likely  to  afiord  us  an  increased  supply  aod  a 
mer  ground  for  resiaiing  the  introduction  of  foreign  com.  I 
s  overruled,  and  yielded  ;  (he  duty  on  colonial  corn  was  fixed 
I  from  5J.  lo  ii.  Then  followed  the  Cnnada  Corn  Bill,  the 
iciple,  object,  and  eflect  of  which  I  explained  to  you  fully 
t  other  day.  So  stood  matters  up  to  the  potato  failure  of 
l|5,  when,  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency,  the  opening  of  the 
>  was  recommended,  to  be  followed  by  a  revision  of  the 
1  Laws  with  a  view  to  their  extensive  modification. 
iw  the  pamphlet  is  in  error  in  stating,  p.  60,  that  a  tcmpo- 
r  suspension  involved  necessarily  a  reconsideration  nf  the 
If  the  law  had  been  merely  suspended  to  a  given  date,  it 
Ptuld  have  revived  at  that  date  as  a  matter  of  course,  without 
B  necessity  for  any  legislation  or  discussion  ;  and  I  will  take 
upon  me  to  say,  tliat,  if  such  had  been,  as  is  stated,  the  course 
proposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  though  some  of  us  might  have  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  the  course,  there  would  probably  have  been  no 
division,  and  certainly  no  resignation  among  us.  But  I  sepa- 
rated from  my  colleagues  because,  from  the  first,  it  was  avowed 
that  the  opening  of  the  ports  was  intended  as  the  prelude,  if 
not  to  the  total  repeal,  at  least  to  an  extensive  permanent 
alteration  of  the  Com  Laws.  A  memorandum  which  I  made 
sliortly  after,  and  on  which  I  put  my  hand  to-day  by  mere  acci- 
dent, will  prove  my  statement.  I  must  ask  of  you  to  send  this 
memorandum  back,  and  to  make  no  use  of  it.  But  it  is  said, 
p.  48,  that  I  "was  not  averse  to  some  modification  of  the  Corn 
Law,"  and  that  in  my  presence  the  Duke  of  Wellington  stated 
ihal  "everybody  admitted  that  some  alteration  was  n^ctssary." 
Now  I  had  at  that  time  a  very  anxious  wish  not  to  appear  at 
variance  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  I  consequently  ab- 
stained from  noticing  several  inaccuracies  in  his  statement  to 
(he  House  of  Lords.  This  one  indeed  is  but  slight,  because 
looking  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  though  I  did  not  think  any 
alteration  netessary.  yet  I  should  have  thought  that  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  Indian  com  would  for  many  reasons  have  been 
both  unobjectionable  and  even  wise.  Tliis  opinion  I  stated; 
but  I  was  prepared  to  stand  by  the  existing  law,  without  altera- 
tion, as  to  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  the  only  grain  which  affected 
our  home  growers,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  alter  my 
pinion  that  as  a  permanent  measure  the  scale  of  1842  was  a 
tshctory  one  for  all  parties.     I  certainly  did  also  say  that  I 
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was  not,  in  December,  1845,  prepared  to  attempt  the  formation 
of  an  administration,  all  my  colleagues  having  ultimately  fol- 
lowed Sir  Robert  PeeL 

I  have  thus  given  you  my  view  of  the  case  as  put  forward  by 
the  pamphlet ;  and  looking  back  at  the  whole  transaction,  I  re- 
tain the  impression  that  the  Conservative  party  had  been  led  to 
believe  in  Sir  R.  Peel's  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  effective 
protection  ;  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  complain  of,  and  to  re- 
sent, the  course  which  he  took  in  making  a  temporary  calamity 
subservient  to  the  object  of  a  total  abandonment  of  a  principle 
which  he  had  led  them  to  believe  he  would  maintain,  and  in 
which  belief  he  had  accepted,  and  availed  himself  of,  their 
Parliamentary  support. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

Stanley. 

Major  Beresford  to  Mr.  Croker, 

Thursday  Night  [July  ?]. 
Mv  DEAR  CrOKER, 

I  got  your  letter  to-night  when  I  came  home  late.  I  am  going 
to-morrow  morning  to  canvass  my  constituents  that  (I  trust)  are 
to  be.  I  have  not  time  therefore  to  reply  in  detail  to  your  en- 
quiries. I  have  not  the  tables  drawn  out  The  result  is  not 
certain  of  course  at  this  time,  and  I  doubt  any  one  even  making 
an  accurate  and  just  calculation.  I  will,  however,  try  my  hand 
at  it  on  my  return  from  Essex  on  Sunday,  and  I  hope  on  Mon- 
day to  present  you  with  some  details.  I  believe  that  there 
never  was  so  blind  an  election.  The  very  fact  of  Peel's  apostacy 
has  not  only  paralysed  our  party,  but  it  has  made  all  calculation 
abortive.  Supineness  is  the  order  of  the  day  among  most  Con- 
servatives. Spite  animates  many,  whether  to  keep  out  Peel  or 
to  kick  Stanley  and  Bentinck.  Again,  the  only  real  cry  in  the 
country  is  the  proper  and  just  old  No  Popery  cry.  That  is  in 
opposition  to  Peel,  Russell,  and  Bentinck.  I  say  just,  because 
it  is  no  longer  the  same  cry  which  refused  the  Catholics  equal 
rights,  it  is  a  cry  against  their  attempt  at  domination.  They 
are  no  longer  content  with  fair  equality,  they  aim  at  supremacy. 
How  difficult  it  is  to  act  and  regulate  this  general  feeling  of  the 
country  when  all  the  leaders  of  the  several  parties  are  tainted 
with  the  prevailing  heresy. 

Yours  ever  truly, 

Wm.  Beresforix 


While  tMs  correspoadeace  was  goipg  on  xvith  Lord  Stanley, 
r-  Croker  was  in  coostanl  comnmnication  with  Lord  Gcoi^e 
Bentinck,  who  had  made  great  and  unexpected  progress  in 
winning  the  confidence  of  his  party,  and  in  commanding  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Unfortunately,  all  Mr. 
Croker's  letters  to  Lord  George,  save  one  or  two  of  no  great  im- 
portance, are  missing;*  but  the  letters  from  Lord  George  lo 
Mr.  Croker  have  been  preserved,  and  they  will  be  found  to  help 
much  Id  the  elucidation  of  a  character  which,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  boolc,  has  often  been  misunderstood. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  is,  indeed,  a  unique  figure  in  our  his- 
tory. No  one,  before  or  since,  has  entered  political  life  under 
circumstances  so  remarkable,  or  made  such  rapid  strides  to- 
wards distinction  in  an  equal  period  of  lime,  or  vanished  so 
iddcnly  from  the  view  of  men.  All  his  parliamentary  reputa- 
m  was  achieved  in  about  two  years.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
been  a  long  lime  in  the  House,  but  he  had  taken  scarcely  any 
part  in  the  debates,  and  no  one  knew  anything  about  him,  except 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  that  he  owned 
one  of  the  finest  racing  studs  in  England.  Most  people  sup- 
posed that  he  cared  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  horses,  and  for 
^me  years  he  did  not ;  no  dream  seems  ever  to  have  passed 
igh  his  mind  of  becoming  the  leader  of  a  political  party. 
3fet  he  was  not  wliolly  without  political  training.  For  three 
^ars  he  had  acted  as  the  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Canning,  and 
in  the  course  of  that  novitiate  he  must  have  gained  a  certain 
degree  of  insight  into  the  secrets  of  public  life.  That  a  power 
of  mastering  facts  and  of  accumulating  information  was  among 
his  natural  gifts,  the  letters  below  amply  attest.  He  had  been 
in  the  army,  but  the  fortunes  of  the  turf,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
Stated,  engrossed  his  whole  Ix'ing,  and  he  pursued  them  "  on  a 
scale  that  perhaps  has  never  been  equalled."  When  he  went  to 
the  House,  he  seldom  remained  long,  and  appeared  to  take 
very  little  interest  in  the  discussions  which   happened  lo  be 

•  The  ediloT  has  made  diligent  enquiry  for  ihem,  with  no  olhct  result  than  to 
elicit  the  infornution  that  "nil  Lord  George  Dentintk's  political  coireapondenca 
u  probably  dfstroyrd  by  the  Duke  o[  rortland,  ha  faihi-r."    (Lctttr  tium  L 
1,  Fek  37lh,  1884.) 
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going  on.  He  spoke  unwillingly,  and  with  difficulty.  Such  was 
the  man  to  whom  the  Protectionists  looked  for  guidance  when 
they  found  themsch'es  cast  off  by  Sir  Robert  PeeL 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1846  that  Lord 
Greorge  Bentinck  was  impelled  by  his  strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  agricultural  interest  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  debates. 
Before  the  close  of  that  session,  he  had  accomplished  wonders 
"  He  had/*  Mr.  Disraeli  asserts — and  the  statement  is  confirmed 
by  other  testimony — "  rallied  a  great  party  which  seemed  hope* 
lessly  routed  ;  he  had  established  a  parliamentary  discipline  in 
their  ranks  which  old  political  connections  led  by  experienced 
statesmen  have  seldom  surpassed  ;  he  had  proved  himself  a 
master  in  detail  and  in  argument  of  all  the  g^eat  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  reconstruction  of  our  commercial  system."  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  public  was  astonished  to  hear 
that  Lord  Oeorgc  Bentinck  had  sold  off  all  his  racing  stud, 
although  his  horses  had  been  ver}'  successful  that  season.  He 
saw  that  if  he  was  to  do  an}^hing  in  the  political  world,  he  must 
make  sacrifices,  and  he  began  by  making  one  of  the  greatest 
which  could  have  been  required  of  him.  Among  the  horses 
thus  disposed  of,  at  any  price  they  would  fetch,  was  "Surplice," 
which  won  the  Derby — the  object  of  Lord  George  Bentinck*s 
greatest  ambition — in  1848.  When  he  heard  the  news  he  gave^ 
as  his  biographer  says,  "  a  sort  of  superb  groan."  No  doubt 
he  was  still  sometimes  spoken  of  as  **the  jockey'*  by  men  who 
did  not  know  the  ability  which  was  in  him,  and  jokes  about  his 
**  stable  mind  "  have  lingered  down  to  our  own  day.  But  the 
country  read  his  speeches  with  attention,  and  great  commercial 
bodies  gave  him  proofs  of  their  sympathy.  The  Protectionists, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  were  still  a  powerful  body  in  1846-48  ; 
Lord  Stanley  estimated  their  numbers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  230.  There  seemed  still  to  be  a  future  before  the 
party,  and  it  was  long  before  its  new  leaders  despaired  even  of 
the  broken  and  discredited  cause  which  was  identified  with  it 

In  1847,  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  prevailed  upon  to  take 
his  seat  on  the  front  Opposition  bench  in  the  House.  It  appears 
to  have  required  much  war}-  management  to  get  him  into  this 


position.  Repe.itedly  he  had  lold  his  followers  that  they  must 
not  look  to  him  as  their  head — that  he  would  do  what  he  could 
for  a  time,  but  it  would  be  only  for  a  lime.  But  apparently 
Mr.  Disraeli — although  lie  does  not  expressly  say  so — helped  to 
persuade  him  to  take  the  usual  place  assigned  to  the  Opposition 
leader.  "  This  was  the  origin,"  Mr.  Disraeli  writes,*  "of  his 
taking  a  position  which  he  assumed  with  great  reluctance,  and  of 
hb  appearingas  the  chief  opponent  of  a  Ministry  which  he  was 
anxious  to  uphold."  Throughout  that  session  he  worked  on 
with  great  steadfastness  and  courage.  "He  was  not  the  man," 
remarks  another  observer.f  "to  know  despair  or  discourage- 
ment. He  seemed  cast  to  storm  in  a  breach.  He  had,  in  rare  per- 
fection, the  unconsciousness  of  defeat  assigned  by  Napoleon  to 
the  English  character,"  As  an  orator,  he  might  never  have  made 
a  brilliant  reputation  ;  but  if  no  dazzling  flights  of  eloquence 
marked  his  brief  career,  he  greatly  stirred  curiosity,  delivered 
many  effective  speeches,  and  siimetimes  roused  his  followers  to 
genuine  enthusiasm.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  he  kept  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  the  background  ;  but  if  he  had  ever  tried  to  do  so, 
Mr,  Disraeli,  it  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted,  would  not  have 
become  his  biographer  and  panegyrist.  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not 
readily  forgive  any  one  who,  by  purpose  or  accident,  interfered 
vriih  his  success  in  life.  What  Lord  George  BenCinck  thought 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  will  be  seen  from  one  of  his  own  letters,  written 
a  few  months  before  his  death.  He  boldly  predicted  that,  in 
spite  of  them  all.  Mr.  Disraeli  would  become  the  Conservative 
leader  ;  and  this  prediction  was  made  at  a  time  when  even  the 
late  Lord  Derby  looked  askance  at  the  author  of  P'wian  Grey. 

The  first  of  Lord  George  Bentiock's  letters,  in  the  order  of 
dates,  was  written  in  reference  to  a  project,  much  discussed  in 
1846-47,  for  the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  statue 
from  the  arch  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  The  Duke  himself  seems 
to  have  been  much  mortified  and  hurt  by  this  proposition,  and 
some  portions  of  his  letters  on  the  subject  with  the  correspon- 
dence which  grew  out  of  them,  must  now  be  given. 

■  '  lilt  al  Lord  GcDl^  Bentintli,"  p.  37J. 

f  Mr.  Alliafijr  Funblanquv.  *  Life  anil  LnlHiun,'  ]<.  g^ 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Croker.     Extracts. 

Walmer  Castk,  May  i8tli,  18461 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  17th. 

I  think  that  I  never  did  anything  in  better  taste ;  or  one  that 
was  more  consistent  with  good  sense,  than  the  act  of  constitut- 
ing myself  a  caput  mortuum  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  statue, 
from  the  moment  at  which  in  this  house  I  expressed  to  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  and  the  deputation  of  subscribers  to  the  work 
who  accompanied  his  grace,  my  gratitude  and  thanks  for  their 
kindness  to  me,  and  the  notice  which  they  were  disposed  to 
take  of  the  services  on  which  I  had  been  employed,  and  which 
I  had  endeavoured  to  render  to  the  public 

I  stand  at  this  moment  on  the  same  ground  ;  I  was  informed, 
some  days  ago,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Earl  of  Clare,  of 
the  disapprobation  of  himself,  and  other  men  of  note,  of  the  in- 
tention to  place  the  statue  on  the  archway  as  proposed.  He 
stated  that  it  was  the  intention  to  notice  the  subject  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  ask  a  question  ;  and  he  inquired 
about  Lord  Canning.  I  told  him  that  that  was  a  subject  on 
which  I  was,  and  always  had  been,  a  taput  mortuum.  That  I 
could  say  nothing  about  it.  I  told  him  that  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, who  took  the  greatest  interest,  was  coming  to  London,  if 
he  had  not  arrived,  and  that  he  had  better  converse  with  him. 

The  result  of  my  reflections  upon  it  is,  increased  respect  for 
the  taste  and  wisdom  of  my  original  decision  that  I  was  to  be  a 
caput  mortuum  upon  this  subject 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

Walmer  Cmstle,  October  31st,  1846. 
Mv  DEAR  CrOKER, 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,*  and  the  inspection 
of  the  engraving  of  the  statue. 

I  saw  the  statue  very  well  from  my  windows  when  I  was  in 
London  a  week  ago,  but  there  was  still  a  forest  of  scaffolding 
to  the  eastward  of  the  statue,  which  prevented  my  forming  a 
judgment  of  the  general  effect  of  the  whole,  and  my  seeing  the 
statue  at  all  from  the  lower  part  of  the  hill,  called  Constitution 
Hill,  or  at  all  from  Piccadilly.  It  has,  therefore,  been  most 
unfair  in  Lord  Morpeth  to  ask  at  all  a  few  artists  to  form  an 

*  [The  leUer  referred  to  is  not  among  Mr.  Croker*s  papers.] 


lopinion  upon  it,  and  to  report  the  same  to  him,  and  particularly 
I  to  have  done  so  before  the  forest  of  scaffolding  should  Jiave 
been  cleared  away.  Lord  Morpeth  is  upon  this  question  the 
GovcmmeDt.  It  was  he  that  endeavoured  to  swamp  the  statue 
in  Parliament,  of  which  I  read  the  discussion,  and  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  got  the  better  of  Lord  Morpeth  in  it.  If  he  think 
proper  to  consult  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  all  for 
an  opinion,  which  it  is  very  proper  that  lie  should,  it  should  be 
done  individually,  in  private,  by  word  of  mouth,  and  after  the 
statue  and  its  general  effect  are  generally  exposed  lo  view ! 

But  instead  of  that  he  thereupon  writes  a  circular  letter  to 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  before  the  statue  can  be 
seen  at  all ;  and  requires  each  of  them  to  assist  him  with  their 
opinions  of  it     What  is  the  meaning  of  this?     It  is  a  Minister 

r offering  a  reward  for  opinions  against  the  work  ;  which,  it  is 
jwn,  has  been  placed  where  it  is  not  only  against,  but 
B  spile  of  his,  the  Minister's,  opinion  !  Will  ever  any  member 
(  the  Academy,  looking  to  the  Court  for  favour — and  which  of 
lem  does  not  ? — give  a  fair  or  independent  opinion  upon  the 
lobject  ?        Ever  yours,  my  dear  Croker,  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


I^ndon.  Novcmlwr  19th,  1846.      [At  Nighl.) 

^  DEAR  Croker, 

It  appears  that  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  came  to  London 
from  Windsor  on  Saturday  morning,  the  7lh,  and  Her  Majesty 
ordered  that  it  should  be  removed. 

Lord  Morpeth  wrote  to  me  to  Walmer  Castle  a  letter  dated 
the  5lh,  and  which  I  received  on  the  loth,  in  which  he  infutmed 
tne  that  the  Government  had  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
recommend  that  the  statue,  &c.,  should  be  removed  from  the 
lop  of  the  arch  on  Constitution  Hill ;  and  that  they  had  re- 
ceived her  Majesty's  permission  to  signify  this  decision  to  the 
Sub-Committee. 

I  adverted  to  his  lordship's  statement  that  the  sole  foundation 
for  the  decision  which  he  had  announced  to  me  had  been  in 
nference  to  views  of  art  and  architectural  effects. 

I  observed  that  it  has  happened  to  many  men  lo  have  their 
ics  removed  from  the  pedestals  on  which  [ihey  were]  placed 
e  still  alive,  and  that  I  had  heard  of  one  such  instance  in 
inodem  times. 

But  thai  1  should  be  the  first  instance  of  the  statue  of  a  man 
Vol.  JI-— -m 
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removed  in  his  life  time  from  the  pedestal  on  which  [it  was} 
placed,  before  it  could  well  be  seen.  I  added  that  I  was  sensi- 
ble that  a  statue  to  commemorate  the  acts  of  a  man  in  bygone 
transactions  was  quite  distinct  from  the  acts  themselves.  And 
that  excepting  on  account  of  the  feelings  of  many  to  whom  I 
was  grateful  for  the  honour  in  which  they  intended  to  manifest 
that  they  held  me,  I  should  be  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
statue  in  question. 

Ever,  my  dear  Croker,  yours  most  sincerely,  j 

Welungton. 

London,  November  aist,  18461 
MV  DEAR  CrOKER, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  Nov.  I  have  heard  of, 
and  I  perceive  no  change  in  the  state  of  the  statue. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  to  be  moved  to  the  Ptirade  opposite  the 
Horse  Guards.  But  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  and  my  recol- 
lection does  not  fail  me,  I  think  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Duke  of  York's  column  tried  that  ground,  having  thought  of 
placing  there  that  column,  but  found  that  they  could  not  lay  a 
foundation  on  it. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  some  say  that  the  statue  will  never  be 
moved.     God  knows ! 

I  think  that  you  are  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  date  of  the 
verbal  communication  between  the  Committee  and  me.  It  was, 
and  a  recollection  of  the  circumstances  will  prove  to  you  that  it 
must  have  been,  long  before  the  Queen's  reign,  and  even  before 
that  of  King  William.  I  don't  think  that  the  gateway  into  the 
Park  was  constructed  when  the  idea  of  the  statue  was  first  men- 
tioned to  me  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  The  intention  to  have 
it  in  sight  of  my  house  was  mentioned.  It  was  up>on  that  occa- 
sion that  I  desired  to  be  considered  as  dead  upon  all  matters 
relating  to  the  statue,  excepting  to  give  sittings  to  the  artist, 
whether  for  a  bust  or  on  horseback. 

I  think,  indeed  I  am  certain,  that  it  was  King  William  who 
first  mentioned  the  archway  as  the  pedestal.  Indeed,  his  Maj- 
esty offered  to  place  it  on  the  marble  archway  in  front  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

I  think  that  from  the  first  there  was  great  opposition  among 
the  Whig  officials  to  the  statue  being  placed  upon  the  Green 
Park  Archway.  I  recollect  a  caricature  wooden  equestrian 
statue  of  an  enormous  size  being  placed  on  the  spot  on  which 
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he  stntue  now  stanrts,  purposely  to  beget  opinions  against  the 
idoption  of  that  situation. 

It  is  quite  true  that  when  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne  she 
lonsentcd  that  the  statue  should  be  placed  on  the  arch  as  indi- 
ated  by  King  William. 

This  is  what  I  recollect !  But  if  I  am  again  to  write  official- 
f,  or  to  speak  in  public  on  the  subject,  I  will  take  care  to  con- 
Kllt  documents. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  quitted 
Windsor  Castle  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  Saturday. 
be  7t)i  of  November,  and  came  to  London  by  rail,  to  express 
the  desire  that  the  statue  should  be  removed  from  its  pedestal 
tm  the  arcb. 

The  order  was  given  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
forests  on  MoDday,  the  9th. 

I  think  that  the  interference  of  her  Majesty  in  the  case 
1  remarkable  difference  in  my  position  ;  I  can  be  dead 
Upon  the  affair,  as  long  as  it  is  a  mere  party  business  ;  and  it 
Bbest  possibly  that  1  should.  But  wiien  the  Sovereign,  bav- 
ll^  acquiesced  in  the  selection  of  the  arch  for  the  pedestal 
irdcrs  Ihat'the  statue  placed  on  its  pedestal  should  be  removed 
herefrom,  I  think  that  it  would  be  scarcely  respectful  for  me 
lo  continue  to  say  I  am  dead.     Do  as  you  please  ! 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely,  my  dear  Croker, 

Wellington. 
Arundel  Caslle,  December  3rd,  1S4& 
Mv  DEAD  Croker, 

I  have  only  this  morning  received  your  note  of  the  ist  inst. 
I  have  been  here  since  tiie  ist  insL,  and  I  have  not  heard  one 
rord  about  the  statue  from  anybody  ;  notwithstanding  that  be- 
rtdcs  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Morpeth  and  Lord 
John  Russell  are  here.  I  return  the  excellent  paper  which  you 
liBve  sent  me,  which  I  would  recommend  to  have  published,  as 
Aken  from  the  Literary  Gazelle,  in  some  of  our  daily  papers. 

I  could  not  send  this  note  to  the  post  yesterday  ;  I  wanted  to 
tdd  a  postscript  to  it,  and  kept  it  open  for  that  purpose  till  the 

St  moment.     But  Prince  Albert  came  to  my  house  and  stayed 

tarly  aj  hours,  till  the  lime  being  eight,  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
f  that  both  should  go  to  dress. 

He  tallced  upun  every  subject  excepting  the  statue  ;  but  did 
lot  allude  to  that  in  the  most  distant  manner.     0(  course  I 

nik)  not  mention  it. 
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I  entertain  no  doubt,  however,  that  there  exists  at  Court  an 
earnest  desire  to  avoid  to  appear  to  aid  to  persecute  me,  and 
that  your  paper  will  have  an  immense  effect 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

Strathfieldsaje,  December  iQtli,  18461 

My  dear  Croker, 

It  appears  to  me  that  I  stand  now  very  much  as  I  did  in 
1808,  when  I  was  persecuted  by  all  factions,  out  of  doors  as 
well  as  in  Parliament ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  City  of 
London,  wishing  to  treat  a  general  officer,  according  to  the 
precedent  of  Admiral  Byng,  petitioned  the  King  Greorge  III., 
in  my  own  presence,  to  bring  me  by  name  to  trial  before  a 
general  court-martial.  I  faced  all ;  then  went  abroad  and  took 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  never  returned,  or  even  quitted 
the  field,  till  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula,  Portugal  and  Spain, 
were  delivered  from  the  French  armies  ;  till  I  had  invaded 
France,  won  the  battle  of  Toulouse  ;  established  the  British 
Army  within  the  French  Territory ;  of  which  I  governed  sev* 
eral  departments  ;  till  the  general  peace  was  signed  at  Paris ; 
and  the  British  cavalry  sent  by  sea  to  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the 
South  of  France ;  marched  home  across  France  ;  and  embarked 
for  England  in  the  ports  of  France  in  the  British  Channel  ! 

If  the  Almighty  favours  me  with  a  continuance  of  health  and 
strength,  I  think  it  most  probable  that  in  the  same  Christian 
spirit  I  shall  again  perform  my  duty  by  endeavouring  to  serve 
and  protect  those  who  persecute  me  !  This  is  the  way  in  which 
I  desire  to  meet  this  affair. 

I  should  desire  never  to  move  from  my  principle  of  indiffer- 
ence and  non-interference  on  the  subject  of  a  statue  of  my- 
self to  commemorate  my  own  actions. 

As  for  the  rest,  I  can  only  perform  my  duty  ! 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

Mr,  C.  A  r but  knot  to  Mr,  Croker, 

Woodford,  November  12th,  1846b 

Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

Your  letter  has  followed  me,  and  I  should  have  written  as 
soon  as  I  received  it  had  I  not  been  unwell. 

I  heard,  and  I  thought  from  good  authority,  that  the  Queen 
had  been  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  the  statue, 


■Uoa 


and  that  she,  disapproving  of  it  on  the  arch,  had  decided  that 
it  should  be  removed.  I  lieard  this  in  London  from  Lord  Ma- 
hoR,  who  came  to  see  me,  and  I  know  that  her  Majesty  did 
come  up  on  the  day  mentioned,  and  that  she  returned  on  the 
same  day  to  Windsor. 

1  believe  it  to  be  true  that  she  objected  to  the  position  of  the 
statue. 

1  could  not  write  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.     I  should  not  like 

avour,  besides  which  I  feel  that  my  interfering  (as  I 

Was  in  the  Duke's  house)  will  look  like  the  Duke's  interference. 

1  am  sure  that  this  would  annoy  him  greatly. 

I  have  this  morning  a  letter  from  Lord  Brougham,  in  answer 
to  one  which  I  had  written  to  him  after  he  had  been  at  Walmer. 

He  has  had  much  conversation  with  Louis  Philippe  on  the 

I  Spanish  marriage.     He  sa^'s  that  the  King  is  very  angry  with 
fxird  Palmcrston,  but  he  remarked  that,  if  what  had  been  done 
bad  made  him  unpopular  in  England,  it  had  at  least  had  the 
effect  of  making  him  adored  in  France. 
Ever,  my  dear  Croker, 
Yours  most  sincerely, 
Ch,  ARBtrrttNOT. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Croker. 
I^ndon,  Jun 


c  141I1.  1847- 


i  my  11 


riable  habit, 


My  dear  Croker, 
It  has  always  been  my  practice,  and  is 
to  say  nothing  about  myself  or  my  a 

More  than  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Pitt  observed  that  I  talked  as 
iittlc  of  myself  or  of  my  own  acts  as  if  I  had  been  an  assistant- 
surgeon  of  the  army:  and  from  the  year  1838  to  the  present 
moment  1  have  considered  it  most  becoming  to  avoid  to  inter- 
fere respecting  a  statue,  of  which  the  professed  object  is  to 
commemorate  bygone  transactions  in  which  I  had  borne  a  part. 
I  follow  the  habit  of  avoiding  to  talk  of  myself  and  of  what 
I  have  done,  with  the  exception  only  of  occasions  when  I  am 
■fgiig  upon  modem  contemporaries  measures  which  they  don't 
gikc,  and  when  I  tell  them  I  have  some  experience  and  have 
I  some  success  in  these  affairs,  and  feel  they  would  cxperi- 
c  the  benefit  of  attending  to  my  advice.     I  never  talk  of  my- 

Thcsc  are  the  reasons  for  which  they  think  that  I  don't  care 
irhftt  they  do  with  the  statue. 
'  But  they  must  be  idiots  to  suppose  it  possible  that  a  niau 
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who  is  working  day  and  night,  without  any  object  in  view  ex- 
cepting  the  public  benefit,  will  not  be  sensible  of  a  di^race  in- 
flicted upon  him  by  the  sovereign  and  Government  whom  he 
is  serving.     The  ridicule  will  be  felt  if  nothing  else  is  ! 

This  last  would  have  been  vastly  aggravated  if  I  had  not 
cautiously  avoided  to  take  any  part  in  the  affair  since  the  year 
183d.  Ever,  my  dear  Croker,  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

Lord  Strangford  to  Mr,  Croker, 

Harlcy  Street,  July  Sth,  1847. 

Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

I  frankly  avow  to  you  that  I  am  a  vehement  anti-arch  man, 
and  that  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  a  much  better  site  for 
the  statue  might  be  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Serpentine. 

This  is  all  (I  dare  say)  rank  heresy  and  schism,  but  de  gusii-^ 
bus^  &c.,  &c. 

I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Duke  (who, 
at  the  outset  of  the  business,  was  so  cautious  and  reserved  in 
the  expression  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  site)  that  his  name  should 
tlius  be  dragged  forward  at  the  eleventh  hour  in  opposition  to 
what  is  always  a  matter  of  religion  with  him — the  wishes  of  the 
Queen.  I  cannot  think  that  he  would  greatly  relish  a  Parlia- 
mentary triumph  over  them,  achieved  under  his  supposed  sanc- 
tion. Ever  most  sincerely  yours 

(non  obstantibus  Frederico  et  Wyatto), 

Strangford. 

Lord  George  Bentiruk  to  Mr,  Croker, 

Harcourt  House,  June  30th,  1847. 

My  dear  Mr.  Croker, 

You  will  see  by  the  papers  that  a  most  important  skirmish 
took  place  at  the  close  of  yesterday's  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  report  is  not  very  accurately  given,  but  you 
will  observe  that  a  most  vital  question  as  to  date  is  involved, 
which,  if  you  are  positive  that  your  communication  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  took  place  "  within 
ten  days  "  of  last  Monday^  would  clearly  convict  Lord  John  not 
merely  of  shuffling  but  of  wilful  untruth,  for  Lord  Morpeth's 
communication  to  the  House  of  Commons  was  made  on  Friday, 
the  4th  of  June — ten  days  back  from  last  Monday  would  only 
bring  us  back  to  the  i8th  of  June.  It  is  therefore  of  all  im- 
portance to  fix  beyond  all  dispute  the  exact  day  when  your  in- 
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iiT 


ew  with  Lord  John  in  Downing  Street  took  place.     With 
le,  Wakley,  Tom  Duncombe,  and  Bemal  Osborne  all  on 
r  side,  on  the  ground  that  the  people  of  England  will  hold 
c  Uuke's  wishes  on  the  subject  conclusive,  we  have  the  Gov- 
nment  dead  beat. 
I  Anyhow,  Lord  John  shufBed,  inasmuch  as  he  gave  the  House 
9  understand  that  you  had  only  reported  the  contents  of  [he 
*uke  of  Wellington's  letter,  whilst  you  laid  the  original  itself 
before  him. 
When  Wakley  and  Hume  take  the  high  ground,  I  think  there 
ii    can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  ill  become  me  to  walk  below  them. 
^m   Do  what  they  will,  I  think  wc  have  the  Government  upon  the 
Bip  now. 

^H  If  our  people  make  anything  like  a  muster,  the  statue  is  safe 
^^  stand  forever  on  its  present  pedestal. 

I  have  read  your  article  in  the  QvarUrly  and  think  it  quite 
admirable — a  complete  stunner  for  the  Peel  party.     You  arc 

(uite  right  about  me  as  regards  a  State  provision  for  the  Irish 
loman  Catholic  Church  ;  but  for  that  accursed  National  Club 
«  should  have  had  both  members  for  Liverpool  ;  as  it   is  we 
Miy  save  one,  but  are  more  likely  to  lose  both. 
Believe  me,  always  very  sincerely  yours, 
G.   BtMTINClC 
Ijird  George  Betiiinck  to  Mr.  Croker. 
Hsrcourl  House,  July  toth,  1847. 
My  dear  Mr.  Croker, 
You  will  see  what  passed  last  night  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
A  private  communication    and    negotiation    had    previously 
taken  place  between  Lord  John  and  me,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  Lord  John  engaged  "  that  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
^^puke  of  Wellington  should  remain  where  it  is  unless  the  Duke 
^■iwuld  intimate  to  Lord  John  that  its  removal  to  some  other 
^Hle  would  give  him  more  pleasure  ; "  and  that  "  l/te  Duke's  d,' 
^Hb'm'^  to  give  any  opinion  is  to  be  construed  as  dissent." 

This  of  course  concludes  the  business.  I  have  written  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  acquainting  him  with  this,  and  likewise,  at 
the  desire  of  my  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  telling 
the  Duke  that  they  all  came  up  manfully ;  sixteen,  1  believe, 
who  had  left  London  for  the  season,  came  up  from  the  country, 
and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  House,  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
r  that  I  should  have  beat  them  two  to  one  if  the  artistical 
totleman  bad  persevered. 
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My  idea  is  that  the  discussion  would  have  damaged  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Lord  Morpeth  more  than  anything  that  has 
occurred,  either  during  this  or  any  preceding  Whig  Govern- 
ment I  believe  we  should  have  raised  the  blood  of  the  whole 
country  against  them. 

But  I  am  a  jockey,  and  it  is  the  first  principle  of  our  craft  to 
be  satisfied  with  winning  the  race,  if  it  is  only  by  a  head,  and 
never  to  risk  losing  by  showing  off  how  much  farther  it  might 
have  been  won.        Always  yours  most  sincerely, 

G.  Bentinck. 

My  people  were  very  anxious  I  should  wait  upon  the  Duke 
and  tell  him  how  cheerfully  they  had  responded  to  the  call  to 
protect  him  from  any  slight  ;  but  I  hate  ceremony,  and  never 
call  upon  anybody ;  so  I  have  written  to  him  to  satisfy  my 
people,  who  have  been  disappointed  of  the  blood  of  the  Whigs 
they  calculated  upon  tasting.— G.  R 

Lord  George  Bentituk  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Harcourt  House,  September  8th,  1847* 

Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Croker, 

I  have  got  no  copy  of  my  address  to  my  constituents  except 
the  Morning  Post^  which  I  will  send  you  to-morrow,  together  with 
a  copy  of  my  sjjecch  in  answer  to  the  Tamworth  manifesto,  and 
a  pamphlet  out  last  week  under  the  most  inapposite  title  of 
*  Plain  F*acts,*  no  doubt  written  by  Goulburn  ;  to  this  pamphlet 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  affixing  a  few  marginal  comments,  and 
I  will  accompany  it  by  certain  returns  which  will  warrant  my 
comments,  and  pretty  satisfactorily  refute  his  arguments. 

If  we  could  have  had  the  General  Election  next  month  we 
should  have  met  a  very  different  feeling,  not  only  in  the  counties 
but  in  many  of  the  commercial  boroughs.  Wheat  tumbling 
down  to  45X.  is  beginning,  just  too  late,  to  make  the  farmers 
open  their  dull  eyes,  and  the  failures  of  the  corn  merchants,  and 
those  coming  among  the  sugar  traders,  have  palled  and  will  pall 
the  taste  of  these  gentlemen  for  unreciprocated  free  imports. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Peel's  friends  are  in  high  spirits  and 
expect  soon  to  be  in  power  again.  The  return  of  all  his  official 
men  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  triumph  ;  but  seeing  that  they 
have  all  crawled  into  the  House  of  Commons  under  the  gabar- 
dine of  the  Whigs,  I  cannot  understand,  if  they  were  to  recover 
office,  how  they  could  get  their  seats  in  the  teeth  of  the  angry 
Whigs. 


Goulbum  got  ia  for  Cambridge  University  through  the  as- 

it.ince  of  300  Whig  votes,  with  the  Speaker  at  their  head. 

Gladstone    came    in  for  the   University  of  Oxford  by   like 

means,     Cardweli,  at  Liverpool,  succeeded  through  4,100  Whigs 

and  Roman  Catholics  splitting.     Sir  George  Clerk  and   Lord 

Lincoln,   I  apprehend,  equally  got  in  through   the   help  of  the 


■'Lincoln, 
mni'gs- 
W^   Smyth 


Smythe  was  brought  in  upon  Albert  Conyngham's  back  ;  I  do 
not  suppose  he  got  ^50  votes  of  his  old  party. 

So  with  my  colleague,  he  came  in  triumphantly,  and  would 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  an  open  coalition  between 
all  the  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Dissenters,  and  about  100  or  150  of 
his  old  party. 

If  these  men  were  to  conspire  to  turn  the  Whigs  out  of  office, 
the  Whig  electors  would  speedily  avenge  their  chiefs  by  con- 
spiring to  defeat  them  at  their  elections. 

I  cannot  therefore  conceive  how  it  can  be  possible  for  Peel  to 
recover  power,  and  I  incline  to  think  it  must  end  in  such  men 
as  Graham,  Cardweli,  Sidney  Herbert,  Lincoln,  and  Sir  George 
Clerk  being  amalgamated  with  the  Whig  Government. 

That  Lord  John  Russell  is  ready  to  take  them  cannot  be 
doubted,  as  he  offered  to  take  in  Dalhousie,  Lincoln,  and  Sid- 
ney Herbert  upon  the  first  formation  of  his  Government,  Peel 
giving  him  leave  to  do  so,  and  merely  hinting  that  so  early  !i 
fusion  with  a  Whig  Government  might  be  indelicate. 

This  roust  happen,  or  else  Lord  John  must  go  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  making  way  for  Pee!  to  take  his  place  in  the  House 

(Commons, 
Believe  me,  always  most  sincerely  yours, 
G.  Bentinck. 
Zorii  George  Beniinek  to  Mr.  Croker. 
Welbeck,  near  Worksop,  Notti,  September,  1847. 
Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Croker, 
I  am  delighted  with  your  article,  and  am  working  away  to 
answer  all  your  queries  as  well  as  1  can,  with  such   documents 
as  t  have  at  hand,  and  hoped  to  have  got  all  done  by  return  of 
post,  but  the  early  exit  of  the  post  here  has  not  left  me  time. 

t There  are  a  few  mistakes,  which  do  not  afEect  the  argument, 
lich  I  have  put  right. 
The  question  of  duties  on  certain    raw  materials,  such  as 
nber,  cotton,  and  wool,  is  a  very  large  one,  and  deserves  very 
serious  con  side  ration. 
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Practically  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Prussia  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  timber  trade  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's  differential 
duty  of  14s.  per  load,  the  freight  to  the  Baltic  being  iSs.  against 
38J.  to  the  Sl  Lawrence,  and  the  timber  of  the  Baltic  being  of 
finer  quality.  The  result  of  PecFs  alterations  consequently  has 
been  that  the  Baltic  growers  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  their 
prices  on  the  other  side  to  very  nearly  two-thirds  the  amouDt 
of  duty  reduced. 

The  cotton  question  must  grow  into  a  very  big  question. 

Is  the  United  States  to  be  fully  installed  in  a  monopoly?  or 
are  we,  as  Huskisson  once  hinted,  to  cherish  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  our  own  East  India  possessions  by  a  protective  duty? 
A  duty  of  i(/.  per  lb.  on  foreign  cotton  would  give  us  a  revenue 
one  year  with  another  of  1,800,000/,  whilst  Huskisson  declared 
that  our  own  East  Indies  might  be  encouraged  to  grow  cotton 
sufficient  to  supply  cotton  for  all  the  world. 

Tiirec-farthings  per  lb.  would  supply  a  revenue  sufficient  to 
enable  the  window-tax  to  be  abolished.  A  tax  of  2d,  p>er  lb.  on 
foreign  wool,  admitting  Colonial,  to  wit  Australian  and  New 
Zealand,  wool  free,  would  encourage  the  Colonies  and  give  a 
tax  annually  of  near  300,000/.  My  own  idea  is,  that  we  shall 
eventually  come  back  to  the  principle  of  raising  revenues  from 
all  foreign  produce  and  manufactures,  .is  the  Americans  do. 
With  these  views,  I  venture  to  counsel  nothing  being  said  alx^ut 
the  policy  of  taking  off  duties  on  raw  materials.  I  think  I  can 
prove  that  in  most  cases  — in  all  cases  where  yoii  can  call  the 
untJixed  produce  of  your  own  colonies  or  country  into  compe- 
tition— the  grower  pays  nearly  tlie  whole  duty,  though  I  herein 
mightily  offend  against  Macgregor,  Porter,  and  modern  econo- 
mists. 

I  think  next  to  corn,  Peel's  greatest  blunders  have  been  his 
abolition  of  the  American  cotton  tax,  and  his  impolitic  reduc- 
tion of  the  timber  duties. 

Believe  me  always,  yours  most  sincerely, 

G.  Bentinck. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  to  Afr,  Croker. 

Ilarcourt  House,  September  nth,  1S47. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Croker, 

I  send  you  some  more  rough  memoranda,  but  they  are  very 

imperfect  ;  they  will  suffice,   however,  to   prove    how  *  Plain 

Facts'  has  garbled  his  statement.     The  comparative  statement 

of  exports  and  imports  to  the  United  States  is  the  most  remark- 


able,  as  contradicting  his  argiiment  that  imports  govern  ex- 
ports. You  will  observe  that  in  1815  we  exported  to  the  United 
States  13,355,574/.  worth  of  manufactures,  &c.  We  only  im- 
ported 1,891.748/.  worth  of  United  States  produce.  Unhappily 
I  have  not  been  able  to  continue  that  column  down  to  the  years 
18^5,  1836,  anit  184s,  or  the  circumstances  would  show  a  won- 
derful contrast. 

In  1845  ilic  official  value  of  the  cotton  imported  from  all  the 
world  was  33,950,189/  I  should  say  that  18.000,000/.  of  this 
would  be  imported  from  the  United  States  ;  the  official  value 
of  cotton  is  7ii/.;  its  sterling  value  in  1845  may  betaken  as 
about  4(/.;  this  alone  would  give  upwards  of  9,000.000/.  sterling. 
In  the  same  year  we  imported  from  the  United  States  32,000,000 
lbs.  of  tobacco ;  this  at  zj,/  per  lb,  would  give  nearly  three 
millions  and  a  half,  so  that  on  these  two  heads  alone  we  im- 
ported in  1845  twelve  and  a  half  million  sterling  worth  of  pro- 
duce, whilst  by  his  own  showing  we  exported  but  ^,141,33^. 
What  a  contrast  to  1815,  and  indeed  1  doubt  not  to  1836,  if  I 
had  the  data  to  give  you. 

I  am  going  to  Wclbeck  on  Monday,  or  I  would  complete  these 
Maiistics.  Always  yours  sincerely, 

PG.-Bentincx. 
lord  Stanley  to  Mr.  Croktr. 
Kiiowsley,  Seplember  nth,  1847. 
Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

I  agree  with  you  that  there  never  was  a  Parliament,  the 
probable  working  of  which  was  so  much  a  matter  of  entire  un- 
certainty as  the  present,  \  own  that  I  do  not  augur  well  of  our 
Mpects.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  nominal  party  of  something 
Ute  330  ;  but  there  is  not  a  large  amount  of  debating  power 
long  them  ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  strongest  bond  of  union 
mong  them  is  an  apprehension  of  Popery,  which  I  think  ex- 
ggerated,  and  in  which  Lord  George  Bcntinck  is  so  entirely  at 
ianec  with  them,  that  he  is  certain  to  make  some  strong  dec- 
larations which  will  still  farther  weaken  the  imperfect  hold  he 
s  of  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  The  result  of  the  late 
irtions  proves,  1  think,  that  the  game  of  Free  Trade  must  be 
laved  out,  and  its  effects,  which  the  late  crisis  has  served  to 
',  must  be  tested  by  actual  experience  before  the  cxpcri- 
wnt  can  be  retracted,  or  it  would  be  wise  in  us  to  press  for  its 
l^raciion. 
As  bir  as  the  Corn  Law  s  arc  concerned,  I  am  convinced  that 
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all  our  predictions  will  be  more  than  verified.  Already  we  have 
a  fall  of  price  of  more  than  2ox.  a  quarter  in  the  last  six  weeks ; 
and  so  far  from  there  being  any  corresponding  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  classes,  or  any  extension  of 
our  foreign  or  home  trade  in  manufactured  goods,  the  labouring 
classes  arc  literally  addressing  the  masters,  praying  them  to  pro- 
vide against  the  evils  of  over-production  by  an  early  closing  of 
mills  and  working  short  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  more  fatal 
consequences  which  would  result  from  taking  these  steps  at  a 
later  and  more  unfavourable  period  of  the  year.  Facts  like 
these  must  tell  in  the  long  run  ;  but  some  time,  I  know  not  how 
long,  may  be  required  for  their  development. 

Meantime  our  course,  as  a  party,  must  be  guided  by  that 
adopted  by  the  two  others  in  Parliament — I  mean  the  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  I  suppose  even  he  will 
hardly  now  deny  himself  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  party,  osten- 
sibly as  well  as  in  truth.  But  the  elements  of  party  must  be 
changed,  and  whsitever  be  the  immediate  course  adopted  by  the 
leaders  on  any  side,  I  think  I  see  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
there  will  be  a  struggle  between  the  Democratic  and  Aristo- 
cratic (and  Monarchical)  principles,  in  which  I  should  reckon 
with  much  more  confidence  on  the  suppK)rt  of  some  of  the  old 
Whigs  than  on  sotne  of  the  supporters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  and 
many  things  would  surprise  mc  more  than  to  find  him  going  in 
this  direction  far  ahead  of  Lord  John  Russell.  Still  we  are  at 
present  in  the  dark  as  to  the  course  which  is  likely  to  be  taken 
by  the  latter ;  and  until  we  are  more  enlightened  on  this  point, 
it  seems  to  be  very  hazardous  to  decide  absolutely  as  to  the 
tone  to  be  adopted  towards  him  and  the  Peelite  party  respec- 
tively. 

I  agree  with  yon  in  thinking  that  Lord  G.  Bentinck  has  the 
best  of  the  argument  in  the  manifesto,  and  that  Peel  obtained 
far  more  credit  than  he  deserved  for  his  commercial  policy. 
That,  in  truth,  the  improvement  which  took  place  in  the  finances 
was  mainly  owing  to  good  harvests  increasing  our  real  capital, 
and  railway  enterprise  stimulating  its  active  diffusion.  The  ar- 
guments on  this  hejid,  drawn  from  the  effects  produced  respec- 
tively on  articles  touched  and  articles  left  untouched,  appear  to 
me  very  strong.  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  find  in  Peel's  and 
Lord  George's  statements  materials  for  a  very  useful  article, 
and  I  am  very  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  policy  which  we  are 
most  likely  to  be  called  on  to  resist,  and  which  we  are  most  in 
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danger  of  seeing  adopted,  whether  by  Peel  or  Lord  John,  is 
that  of  reducing  customs  duties  to  the  minimum,  and  supplying 
their  place  by  direct  or  purely  internal  taxation,  I  think  an 
u-ticte  pointing  out  this  danger,  and  its  effects  on  various  classes 
lU  the  country,  might  do  good,  and  rouse  some  of  the  real  Con- 
servatives, whether  nominal  Tories  or  nominal  Whigs,  from  a 
state  of  apathy  in  which  they  appear  to  be  at  present,  and  in 
which,  if  they  continue,  the  tide  will  be  too  strong  for  tliem, 

I  Rod  carry  them  on  to  a  point  which  at  present  ihcy  very  little 
bODtemplste. 
^  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

Stanley. 
Zori/  George  Beniinck  to  Mr,  Croker. 
Welbeck,  Dear  Worksop,  Notts,  Septembct  37tli,  1847. 
Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Croker, 
I  was  so  pressed  for  time  yesterday  that  I  was  obliged  to  cram 
the  papers  I  sent  you  leather  anyhow  and  without  suflicient 
explanation. 

1  send  you  more  papers  to-day,  which  further  prove  that 
Peel's  Free  Trade  policy,  the  spirit  of  which  is  "Take  care 
of  your  imports,  and  the  exports  will  take  care  of  themselves," 
is  the  greatest  absurdity  and  fallacy  that  ever  was  yet  put  for- 
ward. 

The  whole  history  of  our  foreign  trade  disproves  the  doctrine. 

Al  tlie  conclusion  of  the  war  we  had  almost  the  entire  export 

trade  of  the  world.     From    Russia,   Holland,  France,  and  the 

United  States,  our  imports  were  comparatively  light  compared 

to  our  exports,  but  those  countries  set  about  fostering  tlieir 

^Awn  manufactures  and  industry,  and  the  effect  has  been  that 

^■^Qm  every  one  of  those  countries  our  imports  have  largely  in- 

^1  creased,  and  our  exports  to  them,  if  not  absolutely,  have  in  all 

cases  by  comparison  with  our  imports  greatly  fallen  off. 

Our  great  export  trade  is  to  Cuba,  Chili,  Peru,  Columbia, 
China,  and  our  own  colonies ;  but  Cuba,  Chili,  Peru,  and 
K  Columbia  prove  that  if  countries  want  your  manufactures  they 
HWill  have  them,  whether  you  take  their  produce  from  them  or 
^^aot,  and  if  they  have  no  mind  to  have  your  manufactures,  but 
^Bbsire  to  encourage  their  own,  you  may  take  as  much  as  you 
^^■te  from  them,  and  they  will  not  take  your  goods  in  return, 
^^ftXhe  United  States  is  a  most  striking  proof  of  this;  she  is 
^^fterf  day  stealing  from  us  our  capital  and  wealth,  by  which 
■lone  we  have  hitherto  been  enabled  to  compete  with  and  beat 
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foreign  manufactures.  Already  our  money  is  cheaper  in  Ne 
York,  in  Berlin,  and  at  St.  Pctersburgh,  than  at  Mancheste 
Birmingham,  or  London ;  4  and  4^  per  cent,  are  the  ctirrei 
rates  of  discount  in  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  United  States,  fo 
bills  of  the  same  stamp  that  would  not  here  be  discounte 
under  5 4  per  cent!  Thus  our  oversown  purse-proud  cotti) 
lords  are  already  beat  at  their  own  game  ;  and  unless  we  repci 
ijur  evil  free-trade  ways,  and  insist  upon  reciprocity  or  retalJiit 
where  we  fail  to  obtain  it,  our  manufacturing  and  commercL 
greatness  must  begin  to  go  down  hill. 

I   see  Peel  stated   the  loss  of  revenue  on  cotton  alone  i 
680,000/.  when  he  repealed  the  duties  in  March,  1845  ;  he  S 
that  was  the  duty  received  in  1S44, 

Peel's  reductions  have  been  most  clumsy  and  injudicious  i 
every  case  ;  he  has  put  the  duty,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  imo  il 
pocket  of  the  foreign  producer;  neither  timber,  cotton,  or  COT 
have  been  reduced  {corn  perhaps  now)  to  the  consumers;  I 
timber  growers  and  cotton  growers  have  certainly  goi  all  i 
duty,  or  the  greater  part. 

So  it  was  when  Peel  reduced  the  sugar  duties ;  the  We< 
I  Indians  and  East  Indians  got  the  duty. 

Charles  Wood,  on  the  contrarv,  by  setting  up  a  compeiitioi 
has  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  full  10/.  a  ton  to  the  consuraei 
True  he  has  ruined  the  West  Indies  and  ihe  Mauritius  and  th 
East  Indies  ;  but  at  least  he  has  wonderfully  cheapened  s 
and  greatly  increased  the  revenue  ;  but  Peel  by  his  reduction 
practically  gives  a  monopoly  to  the  foreigners  ;  he  ruins  t 
Canadian  colonist  and  the  East  Indian  cotton  grower,  and  w 
ruin  the  English  agriculturist,  but  he    gets  neither  timber  d 
cotton  cheaper,   and  throws  away  entirely  an  enormous  ni 

The  contrast  between  this  country  and  Belgium  b  very  r 
ninrkable. 

Believe  me  always  most  sincerely  yours, 

G.  Bentimck. 

The  return  of  Baron  Rothschild  for  the  city  of  London,  1 
the  general  election  of  1847,  revived  that  question  of  the  r 
moval  of  Jewish  Disabilities,  which  had  been  frequently  di 
cussed  ever  since  1830.  whep  Mr.  Robert  Grant  first  brougl 
forw.ird  a  Bill  to  enable  a  Jew  to  exercise  the  mosi  higUj 
prized  prerogatives  of  citizenship.     The  state  of   the  law  I 
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thai  lime  rcndersd  a  Jew  a  sort  of  pariah  in  the  community ; 
he  was  tolerated  on  terms  which  inflicted  upon  him  ahnost 
Vrcry  species  of  humiliation.     He  was  not  allowed  to  vote  if  he 
'infused  to  Lalce  the  elector's  oath,  which  might  at  that  time  be 
iministercd ;  he  could  not  practise  at  the  bar,  or  be  an  nt- 
icy,  or  find  employment  in  a  school.     He  was  not  liable  to 
;cive  the   treatment  which  was  inflicted  on  Isaac  of  York  ; 
le  could  not,  for  instance,  have  his  property  confiscated,  or  liis 
leeth  drawn  one  by  one  until  he  had  paid  a  ransom.  But  he  was 
tonspicuous  in  a  free  community  as  a  man  under  a  social  and  a 
political  ban.      And  even  when   the    Catholics  were    relieved 
from  ihcir  civil  disabilities,  the  Legislature  refused  to  extend 
ion  to  the  Jews. 
Mr.  Grant's  Bill  failed  in  1830,  and  again  in  two  subsequent 
issions:  but  concessions  were  gradually  made,  until  in  1S47 
there  was  no  privilege  of  a  citizen  from  which  the  Jew  was  ex- 
cluded, except  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament, 

Baron  Lionel  Rothschild  wa^ 

ibe  House  of  Commons  in  th 

brought  in  a  Bill  to  enable  hii 

senrativc  party,  as  a  whole,  opposed  it.     Lord  George  Bcntinck 

had  on  previous  occasions  voted  for  the  Bill,  and  this,  as  Mr. 

Disraeli  admits,"    "occasioned  great   dissatisfaction    among  a 

very  respectable  though   limited   section"   of    his   followers. 

They  conveyed  to  him  "their  keen  sense  of  disapprobation," 

id,  in  consequence  of  this,  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  resigned 

position  which  he  had   never  sought,  and  which  undoubtedly 

vss  irksome  to  him.     It  is  evident,  however,  from  his  letters  to 

Mr.  Croker  that  he  felt  his  "  dismissal  "  more  keenly  than  Mr. 

'Israeli  .allowed  the  readers  of  his  '  Life '  to  suppose. 

the  opening  of  the  following  session  (1S48)  he  "  walked  up 
c  bead  of  the  second  bench  below  the  gangway  on  the  Op- 
iition  side,  and  thus  significantly  announced  that  he  was  no 
igcr  the  responsible  leader  of  the  Protectionist  party."  Mr. 
Israeli,  who  generally  sat  by  the  side  of  Lord  George  Benlliick, 
thus  left  to  occupy  the  usual  place  of  the  Opposition  leader. 


i  the  first  Jew  ever  returned  to 
s  country.  Lord  John  Russell 
n  to  take  his  seat,  and  the  Con- 
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He  states  *  that  it  was  his  desire  to  have  abdicated  the  promi- 
nent seat  **  in  which  he  had  been  unwillingly  and  fortuitously 
placed  ;  but  by  the  advice,  or  rather  at  the  earnest  request,  of 
Lord  George  Bcntinck,  this  course  was  relinquished  as  indica- 
tive  of  schism." 

With  this  brief  recapitulation  of  the  facts,  the  remainder  of 
the  Bcntinck  correspondence  may  be  given  without  further  in- 
terruption. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  to  Mr,  Croker, 

Wdbeck,  near  Worksop,  Notts, 
September  29th  (Wednesday),  1847. 

Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Croker, 

I  have  only  this  morning  received  the  proofs,  and  I  see  time 
presses.  By  rights  they  should  have  met  you  on  your  return  to 
town  this  evening.  Thus  circumstanced,  I  have  hurriedly  gone 
through  them,  making  flying  comments  as  I  went  on. 

I  have  always,  I  believe,  voted  in  favour  of  the  Jew&  I  say 
I  believe,  because  I  never  could  work  myself  up  into  caring  two 
straws  about  the  question  one  way  or  the  other,  and  scarcely 
know  how  I  may  have  voted,  viewing  it  quite  differently  from 
tlie  Roman  Catholic  question,  which  I  have  ever  considered  a 
great  National  concernment,  and  from  the  first,  in  point  of  fact, 
adopted  your  opinions  almost  more  than  Mr.  Canning's — ^your 
opinions  and  Mr.  Pitt's,  because,  with  you  and  with  Mr.  Pitt,  I 
attach  the  greatest  importance  to  getting  the  Roman  Catholic 
Priests  and  hierarchy  into  the  pay  of  the  State. 

The  Jew  question  I  look  upon  as  a  personal  matter,  as  I 
would  a  great  private  estate  or  Divorce  Bill. 

I  think  the  subject  amazingly  well  handled  in  this  article,f 
but  I  think,  like  the  questions  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics, 
with  the  Protectionist  party  it  should  remain  an  open  question. 
I  shall  pirobably  give  a  silent  vote,  maintaining  my  own  con- 
sistency in  favour  of  the  Jews,  but  not  offending  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  party,  who,  I  presume,  will  be  the  other  way. 

Disraeli,  of  course,  will  warmly  support  the  Jews,  first  from 
hereditary'  prepossession  in  their  favour,  and  next  because  he 
and  the  Rothschilds  arc  great  allies  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 

♦  'Life  of  Ix)rd  George  Bentinck,*  p.  523. 

t  [An  article  on  "Jewish  Disabilities,'*  by  Mr.  Croker,  in  the  Qtmrierfy  Rt- 
vuw  for  September,  1847,  P*  5^] 


there  is  every  probability  tlial  Baron  Rothschild  will  be  Lord 
of  Stowo  •  with  nil  its  Parliamentary  influence. 

The  Rothschilds  all  stand  high  in  private  character,  and  the 
city  of  London  having  elected  Lionel  Rothschild  one  ot  her 
representatives,  it  is  such  a  pronunciation  of  public  opinion 
that  I  do  not  think  the  party,  as  a  party,  would  do  themselves 
any  good  by  taking  up  the  question  against  the  Jews. 

It  is  like  Clare  electing  O'Connell,  Yorkshire  Wilberforce. 
Clare  settled  the  Catholic  question,  Yorkshire  the  slave  trade, 
and  now  the  city  of  London  has  settled  the  Jew  question,  and 
1  hear  a  rumour  thai  South  Lancashire  is  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  to  choose  the  other  brother  for  her 
representative. 

At  Liverpool  those  same  bigots  who  kept  John  Manners  out 
of  the  representation,  seemed  quite  indifferent  about  the  Jews. 

I  am  sure  Peel  is,  and  so  was  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  favour  of 
the  Jews.  No  doubt  it  was  this  knowledge  made  Lord  John 
identify  himself  with  Rothschild. 

I  quite  concur  in  your  fears  that  the  tendency  of  Peel's  meas- 
ures is  driving  towards  a  confiscation  of  real  property,  I  had 
not  seen  the  Daily  Neies  ;  that  is  a  paper  very  much  inclined  to 
Peel.  The  active  proprietor  is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  cele- 
brated gardener.  I  have  quoted  the  exact  words  of  Peel's 
speech,  and  noted  ihcm  on  the  margin  of  the  proof. 

I  now  sec  for  the  first  time  that  he  meant  to  draw  a  subtle  dis- 
tinction between  property  and  income  lax.  I  am  sure  no  one 
6o  understood  him  at  the  time,  so  that  he  will  now  say  he  al- 
ways told  us  "that  at  the  end  of  three  years  we  should  be  able 
B  dispense  with  the  income  as  distinguished  from  the  property 
What  a  juggler  the  man  is  ! 

You  have  worked  that  matter  admirably,  and  1  heartily  enter 
into  the  entire  article  on  the  navigation  laws,  which  is  most 
powerfully  put. 

I  can  tcil  you  exactly  about  the  operation  of  the  navigation 

tws  AS  regards  corn. 
They  were  suspended  in  February,  exactly  when  the  need  for 
spension — if  there  ever  was  any  need  of  suspending  them — 
Thi 


ways 


The  fainiae  cumc  of  a  sudden,  and  the  demand  for  shipping 


'  [OwinB  In  the  tioiikniptcjr  of  the  Diilu  of  Oudibgliun,  th«  IwiliSi  were  pal 
'  «  of  Stowc  on  Sept.  3$,  Mid  the  eitttis  were  nititeitucniljr  told] 
Vol.  II — aa 
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nt  such  short  notice,  that  everybody's  ships  were  under  contracts 
and  charters,  from  which  tl&cy  could  not  break  to  go  and  fetch 
corn  at  Christmas.  Thus  at  Christmas  the  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  was  crammed  with  corn,  and  there  were  not  ships 
enough  to  bring  it  away.  Freight  went  up  to  14s.  6J.  per  barrel 
for  Hiiur.  and  to  25 j.  at  one  time  per  quarter  for  wheaL  In 
Sij)triiilier  the  Oueen's  ships  were  lying  in  the  Tagus,  seven- 
teen (tl  them  taking  care  of  her  Majesty's  cousin  ;  four  of  these 
measured  1 2,000  tuns,  equal  to  carr^'ing  60,000  quarters  of  grain  ; 
tlicy  should  have  been  sent  to  New  York  to  have  brought  com 
to  Ireland,  but.  instead  of  this,  when  the  necessity  had  ceased  at 
the  end  of  February,  the  navigation  laws  were  suspended,  by 
which  time  ships,  enticed  by  the  high  freight,  had  crowded  into 
all  the  grain  ports,  and  by  the  month  of  May  there  were  at  New 
York  34,000  tons  more  of  ships  than  there  was  com  to  bring 
awav. 

Fverything  the  Government  did  was  just  too  late. 

I  shall  be  too  late  for  my  post,  and  must  conclude.  I  have 
more  to  say  on  this  subject. 

In  great  haste,  yours  most  sincerely, 

G.  Bentinck. 

Li?ni  GfOf-jTc  Bentinck  to  Mr.  Croker,     Extract. 

Wclbcck,  near  Worksop,  Notls,  September  50th,  1847. 

Mv  DF.AR  Mr.  Crokkk, 

I  will  now  go  on  to  other  subjects.  You  will  have  seen  that  I 
noted  down  116  Peelites  ready  to  descend  usque  Oii inferos  Vk'ilh 
the  an  h-traitor — in  my  inward  thouglits  I  put  them  at  130 — who 
would  be  glad  to  make  friends  with  him  and  see  him  in  power 
attain.  I  ( (juld  tell  you  a  strange  story  about  the  Duke  of 
Huck Ingham  and  his  nine  members  in  connection  with  the  Co- 
en  i(»n  Hill.  Such  men,  too.  as  Mr.  Ker  Seymour  never  meant 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  be  turned  out.  I  myself  publicly 
put  the  question  point  blank  10  him  :  "Will  you  rather  kiss  and 
make  it  up  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  would  you  rather  submit 
to  have  Lord  John  Russell  Prime  Minister?"  Mr.  Ker  Sey- 
mour frankly  replied,  **  I  would  rather,  as  you  put  it,  kiss  and 
make  it  up  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.**  This  was  at  the  meeting 
where  it  was  discussed  whether  or  not  we  would  turn  out  Sir 
Robert  Peel  on  the  Coercion  Bill,  and  my  then  colloquist  was 
the  man  who  had  but  just  stepped  into  Lord  Ashley's  abdicated 
office.     Depend  upon  it,  half  at  least  of  the  two  hundred  and 


rty  hftve  never,  and  will  never,  forgive  me  the  earnestness  and 
'  sincerity  of  my  opposition.     They  prefer  to  be  kicked  and  fed, 
fed  and  fattened,  and  kicked  again,  to  the  false  pride  of  poverty 
with  unsullied  honour. 

I  broke  off  yesterday  in  the  middle  of  my  Story  about  the  sus- 
pension of  the  navigation  laws,  and  the  effect  of  that  suspension 
upon  the  Irish  famine. 

I  believe  it  was  on  the  7th  of  August  that  the  first  intelligence 
was  given  of  the  potato  blight,  which  in  forty-eight  hours 
withered  the  tops,  and  of  course  stopped  the  further  growth  of 
the  potatoes  in  Ireland.  At  that  time  the  highest  price  uf 
"Best  Brands  "  flour  at  New  York  was  4  dollars  and  25  cents 
(/,  e.  i-ji.  8^//.)  per  barrel  uf  196  lbs.,  and  Indian  corn  was  22s. 
4^.,  and  wheat  33s.  41/.  per  quarter,  and  freights  were  2s.  bii.  per 
barrel  to  England  and  41.  \aii.  per  quarter  for  wheat.  On  the 
4th  of  September,  the  Britannia  arrived  at  New  York  with  the 
news  of  the  potato  failure,  but  the  price  of  Hour  only  went  up 
fifty  cents  (<'.  e.  is.  iif.)  per  barrel,  and  treightsto  3^.,  to  England 
for  flour.  The  Yankees  and  the  corn  trade  generally  had  so 
burnt  their  fingers  meddling  with  and  believing  the  enormous 
lie  of  Peel's  famine,  that  lliey  would  not  believe  the  real  cry  of 
famincwhen  it  came  in  earnest.  The  consequence  was  no  ships 
went  for  corn.  The  famine  was  not  belived  at  New  York  even 
so  late  as  the  nth  of  December,  when  20,000  barrels  of  flour, 
Gennessee  best  brands,  were  sold  at  5  dollars  6  cents  to  5  dui- 
5  13}  cents  {i.e.  lis.  4^1/.,  the  highest  price),  and  freights  had 
Ully  risen  to  41.  gi/.  to  Liverpool,  making  26s.  i^J.  the  highest 
price,  freight  included,  of  the  finest  flour  to  Liverpool, 

Still,  the  Government  at  home  sat  with  its  arms  folded  ;  no 

steps  were  taken  till  towards  the  end  of  January,  by  whith  lime 

tlic  corn  trade  awakened  from  its  sleep.     Flour  had  jumped  up 

K^  7  dollars  a  barrel,  and  freights  to  i3j.  6//. ;  and  Indian  corn, 

H^btch  on  the  i  ith  of  December  was  selling  at  New  York  and 

V*  Philadelphia  at  aoj.  4,/.  per  quarter,  suddenly  rose  in  Liverpool 

Market  to  70*.,  and  at  last  I  believe  to  80s.,  a  quarter. 

At  this  time  there  were  seventeen  ships  of  war  lying  in  the 
Tagus  and  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  seven  or  eight  of 
^■feese  averaging  ,1,000  tons  a  piece.  Lord  Hardnickc,  the  first 
^^kman  in  the  British  navy,  declared  his  readiness,  with  forty- 
^Hght  hours'  notice,  to  get  the  guns  out  of  seven  of  these,  to 
^^raivc  their  portholes  battened  down,  and  I  think  he  said  to  have 
their  top-gallant  masts  taken  out,  and  be  away  for  New  York, 
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and  he  said  in  eight  weeks  back  again  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
with  So,ooo  quarters  of  corn.  I  made  this  statement  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  Lord  liardwicke  said  something  of  the  kind 
in  the  House  of  Lords  the  first  night  of  the  session. 

The  Government  laughed  at  the  proposition,  and  brought  in 
a  Bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  navigation  laws ;  but  at  that 
time  all  the  merchant  ser\'ice  ships  of  foreign  nations  were 
cither  under  contract  and  tied  fast,  or  else  thev  were  locked  up 
by  the  ice  and  laid  up  in  the  different  rivers  and  seas  of  North- 
ern Europe. 

I  then  told  the  Government  that  their  suspension  of  the  nav- 
igation laws  would  be  of  no  avail,  that  there  would  be  plenty  of 
ships  before  it  could  come  into  effect  However,  we  let  the 
suspension  of  the  corn  laws  and  navigation  la^i^s  pass  in  Feb- 
ruar>%  after  my  urging  what  should  have  been  done  was  to  have 
sent  seven  or  eight  line-of-battle-ships  in  September,  October, 
November,  and  December,  to  have  brought  the  corn  to  Ireland 
and  prevented  the  people  from  stan'ing. 

Lord  John  Russell,  however,  had  pledged  himself  to  the  mer- 
cantile interest— that  is,  to  the  corn  speculators  and  com  mer- 
chants of  the  city  of  London — "  that  the  supply  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  should  be  left  to  private  enterprise,"  and  "that 
private  enterprise  and  free  trade  should  not  be  interfered  with." 

Hut  the  famine  had  come  on  so  suddenly,  private  enterprise 
was  taken  by  surprise,  and  was  quite  unprepared.  The  Irish 
people  were  like  an  army  on  a  desert  island,  like  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness,  only,  happily  for  them,  the  God  of  Israel  was 
not  a  Whig,  or  a  Free  Trader,  or  a  political  economist,  or  a 
Scotch  piiilosophcr  ;  and  thus  I  really  believe  a  well-counted 
million  of  Irish  perished  of  famine,  and  of  fever  consequent 
upon  famine,  before  assistance  reached  them.  The  Irish  were 
starved  all  December,  January',  February,  and  March  ;  in  April 
they  began  to  be  glutted  ;  in  May  there  were  34,000  tons  of 
shipping  at  New  York  unable  to  obtain  freights.  I  believe  at 
one  moment  freights  which  had  got  up  to  14J.  6d.  a  barrel  for 
flour,  and  to  25 j.  for  wheat  in  bulk,  had  dropped  so  low  that 
one  cargo  was  actually  freighted  at  2s.  a  barrel  for  flour. 

And,  as  you  have  probably  observed,  a  fortnight  ago  Indian 
meal  actually  sold  in  Belfast  i/.  per  ton  cheaper  than  guano! 
Indian  meal  selling  for  7/.  loj.  and  guano  for  8/.  los.  per  ton. 
Such  was  the  improvidence  of  the  Whig  Government  that  for 
three  months  they  allowed  the  opportunity  to  pass  of  laying  in 
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stores  at  two-fiftlis  of  the  price  at  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
food  for  Ireland  was  eventually  purchased;  they  allowed  one 
million  of  people  to  perish,  and  the  Irish  people  tu  draw  the 
odious  comparison  and  contrast  between  the  English  Govcni- 
ment,  whicli  preferred  keeping  seventeen  ships  of  war  idle  in 
the  Tagus  nursing  a  Coburg,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  sent  two  ships  of  war — one,  the  Macedoman  (they 
took  from  us) — loaded  from  stem  to  slern-post,  and  from  her 
keel  to  her  gimwale,  with  i,3ootoiiso(  breadstufls.  And  I  verily 
believe  there  is  not  an  Irishman  in  Ireland  who  has  not  marked 
the  contrast. 

But  ihis  was  not  all ;  there  was  a  fleet  of  800  grain-laden 
sliips  from  the  Black  Sea  lying  wind-bound  for  seven  weeks 
in  Ihc  gat  of  Gibraltar.  Of  these  the  greater  part  were  bound 
for  England,  the  rest  for  the  French  Atlantic  ports.  Louis 
Philippe  sent  all  his  war  steamers  to  tug  the  French  ships 
through  the  gat  of  Gibraltar,  We  had  five  war  steamers  lying  in 
the  Tagus  and  Douro  ;  our  ships  were  left  to  wait  the  change  of 
wind,  and  when  at  last  they  arrived  in  the  Thames  in  May.  the 
grain,  from  being  so  long  on  board,  had  in  many — I  believe  in 
most — cases  become  so  heated  that  I  am  assured  you  might 
wind  the  stinking  corn  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  leeward  of 
the  fleet. 

Well,  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  Lord  John  Russell  brought 
in  a  fresh  Bill  to  renew  till  next  March  (the  first  suspension 
was  only  till  September)  the  suspension  of  the  com  and  navi- 
f^tion  laws.  I  permitted  the  corn  law  suspension  to  pass  after 
midnight,  acquiescing  in  that  ;  but  I  demurred  to  the  further 
suspension  of  the  navigation  laws  until  the  Government  were 
enabled  to  make  a  case.  Weeks  passed,  no  case  was  made. 
John  Russell  laughed  ;  he  knew  (Charles  Wood  told  me  pri- 
vately) they  had  no  case.  However,  at  last,  at  the  end  of  June, 
they  pnxluced  a  return  by  which  they  showed  that  between 
300,000  and  300,000  quarters  of  grain  had  been  imported  under 
virtue  of  the  suspension  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  I  think 
that  aao.ooo  quarters  had  been  thus  imported  into  Ireland.  I 
doubted  and  demurred  to  the  truth  of  ihe  return,  and  openly 
challenged  it  as  being  contrary  to  notorioiis  facts,  and,  though 
180  or  200  ships,  mostly  lighters  and  barges,  averaging  fifty 
tons,  had  come  into  the  port  of  London,  it  eventually  turned 
out  that  four  I  think,  but  certainly  half  a  dozen,  I inc-of- battle- 
ships would  have  sufficed  in  one  voyage  to  have  brought  to 
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England  more  than  all  that  was  imported  under  favour  of  the 
Whig  suspension  of  the  navigation  laws  up  to  the  5th  of  June 
List  ! 

Almost  the  whole  Scotch  and  Irish  return  was  false.  I  think 
the  whole  importation  into  Ireland,  instead  of  beings  220,000 
quarters,  was  only  20,000  quarters  ! 

Always  yours  most  sincerely, 

G.  Bentinck. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  to  Mr,  Croker.     Extract. 

WellHxk,  near  Worksop,  Notts,  October  5th,  1847. 

My  dear  Mr.  Croker, 

My  services,  such  as  they  are,  shall  always  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  anyone  who,  like  yourself,  can  put  the  facts  which  I 
am  able  to  collect  with  more  force  and  in  a  more  striking  light 
before  the  world. 

Virtually  an  uneducated  man,  never  intended  or  attracted  by 
taste  for  political  life,  in  the  House  of  Commons  only  by  a  pure 
accident,  indeed  by  .an  inevitable  and  undesired  chance,  I  am 
well  aware  of  my  own  incapacity  properly  to  fill  the  station  I 
have  been  thrust  into.  My  sole  ambition  was  to  rally  the 
broken  and  dispirited  forces  of  a  betrayed  and  insulted  party, 
.ind  to  avenge  the  country  gentlemen  and  landed  aristocracy 
of  England  upon  the  Minister  who,  presuming  upon  their  weak- 
ness, falsely  flattered  himself  that  they  could  be  trampled  upon 
with  impunity. 

I  did  deceive  myself  with  false  hopes  that  the  old  English 
spirit  would  have  been  roused,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary 
to  keep  the  dismantled  ship  floating  and  fighting  under  jury- 
masts  till  she  went  through  the  thorough  repair  of  anew  election, 
and  then  that  scores  of  better  men  would  have  come  to  her 
rescue. 

I  own  I  am  bitterly  disappointed  and  broken-hearted  that 
England  has  proved  to  be  so  degenerate  that,  in  face  of  an 
emergency,  she  has  produced,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  new  leaders 
to  take  my  place. 

When  their  rents  are  not  paid  and  their  mortgages  are  called 
in,  then  the  country  gentlemen  will  exert  themselves,  and  so 
will  the  farmers  when  wheat  falls  under  45X.  per  qr.,  but  not  be- 
fore. 

They  actually  won't  go  to  the  poll  unless  they  are  carried  and 
have  refreshment  tickets !     I  understand  that  in  North  Essex 


f  we  were  bent  by  two  entire  parishes  not  sending  up  n  single 
I  voM  10  poll  for  llic  Protectionist  candidate,  because  he  had  not 
T  personally  canvassed  them,  and  trusted  to  their  going  up  to  the 

f  poll- 
Nothing  bill  pinching  adversity  will  bring  such  men  to  a 
proper  sense  of  their  duty. 

And  as  regards  the  gentlemen,  the  entire  fund  subscribed  for 
the  election  did  not  exceed  S.ooo^.  (I  believe),  and  of  this  King 
Hudson  subscribed  a,ooo/. 

Til!  the  landed  interest,  and  the  Colonial  and  shipping  inter- 
ests, nil  together  feel  intoleriihlc  distress  we  shall  do  no  good, 
»but  in  my  conscience  I  believe  (if  the  navigation  laws  are 
repealed,  which  1  scarcely  doubt)  this  will  happen  within  two 
years.  Always  yours  most  sincerely, 

G.  Bentinck. 
LurU  George  Beittinck  lo  Mr.  Croker. 
Wcll«ck,  near  Worksop,  Nou»,  Oclober  6ih,  1847. 
Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Croker, 
I  have  got  the  Quarterly  and  am  highly  delighted  with  your 
contribution  to  it,*  which  1  esteem  most  admirable,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  in  the  way  you  have  put  the  statistics  ihey  can- 
not be  disputed;  indeed,  in  my  conscience  I  believe  them  to  be 
Biibstanliallycorrcct. 

Pray  keep    Marshall  and    Burn.     You   will   find   them  very 

B handy  on  many  occasions.  The  cotton  trade  will  occupy  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  lo  be  learnt 
(torn  Bum.t  who  is  a  very  handy  and  civil  fellow,  always  ready 
lo  obtain  and  give  any  information  in  his  power. 

Ferguson  and  Taylor's  "Manchester  Monthly  Trade  Circular,' 
which  I  have  received  to-day,  after  generally  observing  "that 
ai  no  former  period  in  the  course  of  a  long  experience  had 
they  ever  known  the  business  of  (hat  market  so  embarrassed  as 
at  this  moment,"  note  in  their  postscript  that  for  money  the 
"Terms  arc:  One  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  for  cash  in  ten  days!" 
X%L  Its.  M.  percent,  per  annum! 

I  gave  your  message  lo  my  father,  who  has  not  forgotten  that 
you  and  lie  were  fellow-labourers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.         Always  yours  most  sincerely, 

G.  Bentinck. 
"  ["Peel  Policy,"  QuarUrfy  /tevini',  Sept..  1847.] 
I    f  ^BUm  wu  the  editor  of  a  ya\KX  kallcd  llie  Cemmtrtiat  GUinit,     Some  cor- 
~~     mdonce  vriih  him  it  puUlikhed  in  Distaeli'i  '  Life  uf  Lord  Ueoigc  Bentiack.'] 
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I  think  on  a  pinch  my  father  could  still  walk  ten  miles  in  a 
day.* 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Brougham. 

Alverbank  Gosporl,  Odobcr  loth,  ^%\^, 
My  DEAR  B., 

You  have  indeed  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  what  is  better, 
the  energy  of  a  young  mind,  and  tlie  sagacity  of  an  old  one,  I 
need  not  say  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  in  your  being  so 
kind  as  to  write  to  mc  so  frequently  and  so  fully — inter  fertgri- 
nanilum — most  other  men  would  have  been  overlooking  the 
packing  of  their  trunks  and  locking  up  their  writing  ciise  in- 
stead of  using  iL 

Vou  will  by  this  time  have  seen  the  Quarterly.  I  hope  you 
will  think  that  what  I  have  said  of  Lord  Geoi^e,  and  what  I 
really  believe  lo  be  nothing  hut  the  truth,  is  likely  to  do 
liarm.  If  he  had  obtruded  himself  into  leadership,  I  should 
have  judged  him  differently — but  he  came  forth  in  our  hour  of 
need  and  we  should  Iw  grateful — and  at  least  stick  by  our  adop- 
tion till  circumstances  can  produce  us  a  better.  No  one  e^-cr 
felt  more  than  I  did  at  his  most  absurd  and  unfounded  attack 
upon  Lyndhurst  and  Ripon,1-the  greatest  mistake  as  well  as  the 
greatest  calumny  that  ever  was  made ;  and  some  later  things 
have,  not  equally,  but  very  much  vexed  mc  ;  but  poor  Lord 
George  was  rather  the  victim,  than  the  oflender.  He  was 
prompted  by  Dr.  Giffard  and  Mr.  D'Israeli,  who  are  two  as  bad 
guides  as  any  man  can  have.  If  Lord  George  were  free  of 
them,  or  r.tther  if  he  had  been  from  the  first  unconnected  with 
them,  all  would  have  been  well — not  as  well  as  if  you  or  Lynd- 
hurst were  young,  and  able  to  thunder  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  very  well  for  these  degenerate  and  untalcnted  (for- 
give the  word — it  suits  the  age)  times.  And  O,  my  dear 
Brougham,  if  the  House  of  Commons  had  in  it  one  man,  only 
one  man  such  as  we  have  seen,  then  the  country-  might  still  be 
saved!  Have  you  still  any  dream  about  Peel?  I  don't  think 
he  can  stop.     I  don't  doubt  that  he  repents  bitterly,  keenly,  but 

*  [The  Duke  of  Porlland  was  tioni  in  June,  1768.  anrl  win  llierefore  ia  tria 
eightieth  fear.     He  survived  Loid  George  Beniinck-J 

\  [Sec  note,  lupra,  [ip.  281-18].  It  \%  cleat  thai  Mr.  Crtiker  was  niiMaken  hi 
supposing  that  Mr.  DUracU  harl  instigated  ihc  attack,  for  he  expressly  dcfcniM 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  dcclnred  thai  if  the  question  "were  invenigatHl.  the  con- 
duct nf  the  noble  and  lenmed  lord  woalH  ome  out  peifecltj'  immKulBtOi"  Mr. 
a  muit  have  talaUy  forgotieo  this  speech.] 


I  lor  tliat  very  reason,  he  will  dash  on.  I  address  this  au  rin/ur, 
to  Walmcr.  If  it  finds  you  there  remember  me  to  the  Duke 
and  Lyndhiirst,  both  of  whom  I  think  must  now  deplore,  as  I 
did  at  the  time,  their  reunion  with  Peel  in  '45. 

Yours, 

J.  W.  C. 
Mr.  Crater  to  Lord  George  Beniinck. 

Alveibank,  Gosport,  November  2nd,  1847. 
My  dear  Lord, 

I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  you  think  of  the  Government 
measure,  and  in  order  lo  obtain  your  opinion  will  venture  to 
give  you  my  own. 

Imprimii,  I  have  never  been  of  the  Morning  Post  school ;  but 
though  a  fast  friend  to  the  principle  of  a  metallic  currency,  and 
so  far  to  Peel's  Charter  Bill,  1  always  suspected  that  it  was  a 
piece  of  machinery  of  no  great  use  in  fair  weather,  and  which 
would  and  must  break  down  under  any  serious  pressure  ;  for 
suppose  any  panic  atTectlng  the  bank  itself  (and  we  saw  such  a 
one  in  1825),  huw  was  it  possible  that  they  could  stand  a  run 
of  depositors  as  well  as  of  note-holders?  1  must  further  say 
Ihat,  in  my  own  secret  mind,  I  differ  from  my  great  friend  and 
authority,  Lord  Ashburton,  in  thinking  that  Peel's  Act  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  this  crisis,  his  Act  only  rendering 
imperative  what  the  Bank  Directors  ought  to  have,  and  prob- 
ably would  have,  done  in  their  own  discretion. 

With  this  preliminary  explanation,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
at  my  disapproving  the  Government  measure,  which  is  a  mere 
timid  compliance,  which  ought  to  afford  no  relief,  and  I  should 
nut  be  surprised  if  Peel  himself  had  consented  lo  the  experi- 
ment in  the  hope  that  it  would  turn  out  inoperative,  and  so 
vindicate  his  bill  and  himself.  I  cannot  imagine  any  other 
motive  for  his  acquiescence,  and  from  all  appearances  I  should 
guess  that  the  Ministers  have  had  some  kind  of  sanction  from 
him.  I  recollect  in  one  of  my  papers,  on  mentioning  Arnold's 
opinion  that  Peel  would  probably  stick  to  his  currency  opinions, 
I  said  that  I  would  not  guarantee  his  consistency  even  on  cur- 
rency if  the  adverse  pressure  were  to  be  strong  enough.  It 
would  be  curious  if  this  prophetic  doubt  were  to  he  fulfilled  ; 
but  Peel  is  a  different  man  in  and  out  of  place.  In  office  he 
has  no  resolution ;  out  of  office  he  is  a  kind  of  lion— as  brave 
8  Bully  Bottom  ;  and  if  he  has,  as  I  believe  he  has,  sanctioned 

e  Government  measure,  it  is  because  he  is  not  sorry  to  trans- 
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fer  all  the  responsibility  of  his  bill  to  them.  But  he  may  have 
two  other  motives  :  first,  he  may  anticipate,  as  I  do,  the  failure 
of  the  suspension,  as  a  measure  of  relief,  and  will  then  be  cock- 
a-hoop  on  the  proof  that  his  bill  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  crisis  ;  or  if  it  succeeds  in  any  degpiee  he  may  say,  as  I  am 
told  he  does,  that  his  act  originally  provided  for  such  an  emer- 
gency, and  that  he  was  over  persuaded  to  leave  it  out  I  do 
not  recollect  the  debates  on  the  bill,  but  this  latter  hypothesis 
seems  to  me  very  doubtful.  If  the  Government  were  to  inter- 
fere at  all,  I  think  they  have  done  it  wisely,  and  they  will  cer- 
tainly test  the  causes  of  the  crisis^  for  I  confidently  believe  not 
two  millions  of  Exchequer  Bills  will  be  deposited  with  the  Bank 
— it  will  be  clear  that  people  are  stopping  pa3rment,  not  from 
want  of  credit,  but  of  means,  and  that  PeeFs  bill  is  innocent  of 
the  catastrophes  with  which  it  is  chaiged. 

These  are  my  very  crude  notions^  and  at  best  I  am  a  wretched 
financier ;  but  whether  I  look  at  the  Government  measure  as  a 
party  or  a  public  question,  I  equally  fear  that  it  will  do  no 
good,  and  have  no  other  effect  than  to  give  Feel's  bill  a  kind 
of  triumph,  which  it  really  does  not  deserve.  By  chaiging  so 
much  upon  it,  we  shall  have  given  to  the  verdict  of  ''not 
proven,"  to  which  it  is  entitled,  all  the  air  of  an  entire  and 
glorious  acquittal.  Vou,  I  dare  say,  are  well  informed  as  to 
what  has  passed,  and  what  the  wise  ones  expect,  and  I  shall  be 
thankful  if  you  will  condescend  to  enlighten  my  ignorance. 

Ever,  &C., 

J.  W.  C. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Harcourt  House,  Noyember  3rd,  1847. 

Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Croker, 

Had  the  Government  moved  in  time  and  gone  far  enough,  I 
should  have  warmly  approved  their  conduct  in  setting  aside  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844;  but  they  have  come  full  three 
months  too  late  with  a  homceopathic  cure,  when  the  whole 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  has  fallen  into  a  state  of 
collapse. 

Brandy  won*t  save  now  what  broth  would  have  cured  in  May, 
when  I  called  upon  the  Government  to  repeal  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  A  panic  may  easily  be  averted,  but  once  in  operation  is 
hard  to  stay.  Mr.  Pitt  is  the  great  magician  to  whose  financial 
policy  I  pin  my  entire  faith  ;  next  and  nearest  to  him  I  place 
my  f^th  in  the  old  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  his  letter  addressed  to  the 


mo  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1836  contains  my  creed.     I  would 
nt  all  things  to  rights  by  authorising  the  railway  companies  to 
e  railway  debentures  as   low  as  5/.,  and  receiving  them  in 
Myment  for  taxes,  bearing  5  per  cenL  interest. 
Lord  Stanley  did  not  profess  to  imdersiand  the  subject,  and 
"Tom  Baring  at  that  time  was  unwilling  to  meddle  willi  the  cur- 
rency beyond   the  repeal  of  the    Bank  Ciiarter  Act,  which  he 
dawdled  about  till  we  lost  the  opportunity;  so  f   let  the  first 
matter  drop,  and  never  mooted  it,  and  between  us  the  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  missed  fire. 

The  present  difficulties,  in  my  humble  judgment,  arise  in  no 
degree  from  railways  in  England  ;  tbcy  arise  a  good  deal  from 
English  money  ti3, 000,000/.)  gone  to  construct  foreign  railways, 
from  the  money  taken  out  of  the  country,  and  from  the  balance 
of  trade  being  against  us.  owing  to  the  enormous  imports  of 
ivistons,  and  800,000/.  worth  of  slave-grown  sugar,  uncom- 
tensated  by  a  corresponding  e.\portation  of  manufactures.  If 
Ingland  exports  15,000,000/.  of  manufactures  to  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  i5.ooo,ooo/.  of  provisions  and  cotton  she 
mys  of  the  United  States,  not  a  sovereign  or  a  dollar  will  cross 
's  Atlantic,  or  be  required  in  the  transaction;  Bills  of  Exchange 
will  do  it  all ;  but  if  she  imports  15,000,000/  and  exports  but 
7,000.000/.,  the  difference  must  he  paid  in  gold  or  in  dollars,  and 
once  the  gold  is  gone  it  is  hard   to  get  it  back  again  ;  and  on 

Ilhis  occasion  7,000,000/  of  English  gold  has  gone  to  pay  for 
the  Mexican  war. 
'     In  the  Spring,  the  Bank  of  England,  with  nearly  nine  millions 
of  bullion  in  the  Issue  Department,  was  within  an  ace  of  stop- 
ping payment  in  the  Banking  Department.     Happily,  she  was 
UTcd   by  borrowing  money  of   private  banking   houses.      A 
fiouth  American  merchant  with   60,000/.  in  silver  bullion  was 
unable  to  raise  cither  sovereigns  or  hank  notes  upon  it     The 
North  of  Ireland  Bank  was  actually  in  the  same  position  with 
40,000/.  in  silver  coin  of  iJic  realm,  the  Bank  Charter  Act  only 
~  dllowing  one-fourth  the  amount  of  gold  to  stand  represented  by 
;  for  example,  if  there  arc  three  millions  of  gold  in  tlie 
wnk  cellars  and  one  million  of  silver,  the  bank  may  issue  four 
"billions  of  notes  against  the  aggregate  amount  of  bullion  ;  but 
if  the  gold  falls  to  one  million,  666,666/  of  the  silver  bullion  is 
rendered  useless,  and  2,666,666/.  of  notes  must  be  withdrawn 
rom  public  circulation.     Nothing  could  be  more  absurd. 
In   1844   no  less   than  furly-four  of  the  principal  banking 
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houses  in  London  memorialised  Sir  Robert  Peel  (they  did  not 
petition  Parliament,  they  memorialised  the  Ministerial  Dicta- 
tor) <igainst  the  restrictions  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  predicting 
every  single  inconvenience  that  has  arisen  from  them  ;  but  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  adopting  the  counsels  of  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,'*' 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances  of  all  these  practical 
men. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  no  doubt,  sees  his  error  now,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced not  only  consented,  but  advised  this  miserable  ''half- 
and-half,*'  '*  too  late  "  relaxation.  There  is  no  doubt  when  he 
passed  the  Act  he  had  a  mental  reservation  to  the  effect  that  he 
should  be  Minister  for  life,  and  whenever  such  an  emer^ncy 
as  this  arose,  he  would  come  forward  himself  and  relax  the  re- 
strictions. Indeed,  the  Bank  of  England  directors  of  1844  af- 
firmed that  in  the  original  manuscript  of  the  bill  a  power  was 
reser\'cd  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  Master  of  the  Mint  to  relax  to  the  extent  of 
two  millions  those  restrictions  which  confined  the  bank  to  an 
issue  of  only  14,000,000/.  of  notes  imrepresented  by  bullion. 

However,  when  the  matter  came  to  be  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment, Sir  Robert  Peel  denied  that  any  such  elasticity  was  ever 
intended  to  be  given  to  the  Act,  and  divided  against  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect  He  declared  that  all  the  latitude  he  had 
proposed  to  give  to  the  Ministers  was  to  consent  to  a  further 
issue  against  Public  Securities  of  2,000,000/.  unrepresented  by 
gold  in  the  event  of  the  issues  of  country  bankers  being  re- 
duced to  the  amount  of  two  millions.  This  was  quite  a  differ- 
ent matter. 

Peel's  Act  of  1844  provides  that  pari  passu  with  the  perma- 
nent withdrawal  of  three  country  notes  the  Bank  of  England 
may  issue  two  additional  notes  unrepresented  by  gold.  From 
this  it  follows,  of  course,  that  whilst  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country  are  daily  growing  in  magnitude,  or  ought  to  be 
daily  growing  in  size,  the  shoes  that  are  to  carry  them  are  by 
law  daily  diminishing  in  number  and  size.  Imagine  if  a  law 
were  passed  taking  the  average  number  of  merchant  ships  em- 
ployed for  the  last  three  years,  and  ordaining  that  the  number 
of  those  ships  should  never  be  increfised,  but  on  the  contrary 
for  every  three  ships  which  decayed  or  were  shipwrecked,  only 

*  [The  celebrated  banker,  afterwards  Lord  Overstone ;  bom  in  1796 ;  died  in 

1883.] 
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two  new  ones  should  be  permitted  to  be  built,  though  the  cuni- 
mcrce  of  the  country  should  multiply  tenfold.  It  seems  too 
absurd  for  belief ;  but  this  is  Peel's  BilL  Bank  notes  are  the 
grease  that  enable  the  wheels  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange,  which 
are  the  carnages  on  which  commerce  is  borne,  to  work  ;  noth- 
ing certain  is  known,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  300  mil- 
lions of  Bills  of  Exchange  are  daily  constituting  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country-,  bank  notes,  gold  and  silver  being  tlie 
small  change  which  facilitate,  whilst  they  are  indispensable  to, 
their  working. 

Had  the  Bank  Charter  Act  not  been  suspended  when  it  was, 
there  must  have  been  a  run  upon  the  Banking  Department  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  for  she  showed  in  notes  but  1,500,000/., 
and  io  coin  500,000/. — total  1,000,000/. — in  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment to  meet  8,500,000/.  of  liabilities,  which  is  a  proportion  out 
of  all  rule  of  safety.  The  least  public  alarm  would  have  caused 
her  to  suspend  payment  in  the  Banking  Department,  all  the 
while  that  (1  believe  only  a  green  door  separates  the  Banking 
from  the  Issue  Depariraeot)  on  the  other  side  the  green  door 
there  was  lying  a  heap  of  8,000,000/.  of  bullion  unemployed  and 
useless,  which  Feel's  Bill  forbade  the  Banking  Department  to 
touch. 

In  this  crisis  nobody  wanted  gold  ;  the  cry  was  for  bank  notes; 
but  Peel's  Bill  forbade  the  issue  of  bank  notes  unless  covered 
by  gold. 

Peel's  Bill  is  the  bill  of  the  usurer.  It  has  caused  already  in 
Scotland  notice  to  be  given  of  a  rise  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 
in  the  interest  on  all  mortgages— half  per  cent,  now  and  one 
cent,  more  in  April  next  It  is  causing,  or  will  cause,  a 
iUr  rise  in  the  interest  upon  all  mortgages  in  England  and 
Wales.  See  what  this  will  effect :  the  income  of  the  landed 
property  of  Great  Britain  (exclusive  of  houses,  &c.)  is  little 
short  of  60,000,000/.  a  year— the  capital  1,800,000,000/.;  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  land  mortgaged  represents  600,000,000/., 

id  the  interest  on  mortgages  consumes  21,000,000/.  a  year  of 

is — say  at  3^  per  cent,  last  year.  Suppose  six  months  hence  the 
iterest  is  raised  ii^  per  cent. — that  is  to  5  per  cent. — this  would 
incur  an  additional  charge  of  no  less  than  nine  millions  a  year 
upon  the  land  in  Great  Britain.  The  charge  upon  the  land  of 
Ireland  is  usually  said  to  be  9,000.000/.  annually.  Say  at  4  per 
cent.,  an  addition  o(  1^  per  cent,  here  would  give  3,375,000/.  as 
increased  charge  upon  Ireland. 


-» 
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Here  you  have  at  once,  in  the  shape  of  increased  cfaaiges 
upon  the  land  through  deamess  of  monej  created  hy  Peel's 
Bank  Charter  Act,  and  other  money  laws,  a  tax  of  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  millions  a  year,  and  if  the  money  lent  on 
mortgage  upon  mines,  houses,  mills,  collieries,  ships,  hmrbonrs, 
docks,  railways,  and  sugar,  coffee,  and  indigo  plantations, 
amount  to  as  much  more,  a  rise  of  i^  per  cent  in  the  price  of 
money  would  practically  impose  whilst  it  lasted  an  annual 
tax  of  twenty-five  millions  a  year  upon  the  property  (not  fund- 
ed) of  the  country,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Jews  and  rooit* 
gagees. 

No  country  ever  prospered  under  a  high  rate  of  interest 
The  commerce  of  this  would  not  live  two  years  under  8  per 
cent  Hitherto  we  have  beat  the  world  because  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  were  trading  on  cheap  capital,  but  [with] 
discounts  at  4  per  cent  in  France,  and  generally  over  the  world 
discounts  ranging  between  4  and  6  per  cent,  how  is  it  possible 
our  trade  can  be  carried  on  ? 

But  I  will  give  you  two  or  three  practical  examples  of  the 
working  of  PeeFs  Bank  Charter  Act. 

The  Act  was  conditionally  suspended  last  Monday  week. 
The  week  previous  a  manufacturer  holding  100,000/. — North- 
western Railway  Debentures  (guaranteed  5  per  cent  for  five 
years) — required  bank  notes  to  meet  his  liabilities.  He  went 
to  Samuel  Jones  Loyd  and  desired  to  have  his  debentures  dis- 
counted ;  Samuel  Jones  Loyd  refused ;  the  manufacturer  replied, 
**  I  must  have  money."  The  banker  rejoined,  "  I  can't  do  it 
But  stay ;  strike  off  25  per  cent,  and  I  will,  but  I  give  but  five 
minutes  to  consider.'*  The  wretched  manufacturer  had  no 
choice  but  to  submit  to  the  extortion  or  to  suspend  payments 
Samuel  Jones  Loyd  gave  75,000/.  Bank  of  England  notes  and 
became  possessed  of  100,000/.  North-Western  Railway  De- 
bentures. On  the  Monday  following,  the  restrictions  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  being  suspended,  the  Bank  of  England 
was  set  at  liberty  to  discount  such  a  security  at  8  per  cent  for 
three  months.  Jones  Loyd  consequently  on  the  Monday  could 
have  gone  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  have  re-discounted  for 
2,000/.  what  he  himself  four  days  before  extorted  25,000/.  for 
discounting.  Is  not  usury  like  this  enough  to  make  one's 
blood  boil ' 

Take  Sir  Robert  Peel's  case.  He  holds  900,000/. — ^3^  Re- 
duced Consols — the  annual  interest  or  income  on  which  is  39^* 


I 


350/-  In  1844  the  3}  per  cent.  Reduced  were  at  par.  London 
nnd  Birmingham  Railway  Shares  (now  North-West  cm),  paying 
10/.  per  original  100/.  share  dividend,  were  at  250/.  Had  Sir 
Robert  Peel  sold  out  at  par,  he  might  have  purchased,  in  1844, 
^,600  London  and  Birmingham  Shares,  returning  at  10/,  per 
share  36,000/.  a  year  income  ;  but  though  3^  per  cent.  Reduced 
have  fallen  from  par  to  80/.  in  1847,  if  he  were  now  to  sell  out 
of  the  funds  and  buy  North-Western  shares,  which  are  down  at 
150/.,  he  would  be  enabled  to  possess  himself  of  4,800  shares  in 
u  of  3,600  :  and  tliough  the  dividend  has  fallen  from  to/,  to  9/. 
a  share,  he  would  improve  his  income  to  43,200/.  a  year  ! 
Believe  nie  always  very  sincerely  yours, 

G,  Bentinck. 
Lard  George  Bentinck  to  Mr.  Croker.    Extract. 

Harcourt  House,  Nuvember  8lh,  1847. 

Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Croker, 

Peel's  monetary  laws  must  be  broken  down,  or  the  landed 
properly  ut  the  country,  burdened  with  encumbrances,  will  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christian  Jews. 

I  hold  this  pressure  to  be  the  joint  effect  of  free  imports,  and 
a  currency  restricted  by  Peel's  Bank  Charier  Act 

^l   believe  we  never  have  had  a  famine,  or  a  succession   of 
ort  harvests,  without  a  money  pressure. 
We  have  never  had  a  great  expenditure  in  foreign  wars  with- 
out a  money  pressure  following,  except  when  that  pressure  has 
been  counter\-ailed  by  a  bank  restriction. 

We  never  have  had  a  mania  exist  to  invest  in  foreign  loans, 

t  foreign  canals  and  railways,  or  in  foreign  mines,  that  a  pres- 
re  (or  money  has  not  ensued  ;  but  [we]  went  on  spending 
If  a  million  a  week  on  railways  at  home  up  to  October,  1846, 
d,  nevertheless,  there  never  was  known  a  period  when  credit 
IS  so  high  or  money  so  plentiful.  The  Bank  of  England  had 
,000,000/.  in  her  coffers  in  August,  1846.  Unable  to  gel  rid 
her  bullion,  she  was  actually  obliged  to  reduce  the  maximum 
price  of  her  discounts  to  3  per  cent ,  and  did  discount  goixi  bills 
at  3^  per  cent.  Bui,  as  you  will  remember,  I  showed  that  in 
Peel's  famine  year,  endingthe  i6th  of  June,  1846.  Great  Britain 
~  1  Ireland  were  (with  the  exception  of  1,300,000  quarters  of 

fcftue^  grain,  of  all  sorts,  chiefly  barley  and  oats,  i.e.  low-priecd 
rain)  fed  exclusively  on  grain  of  homc-growlh.  Up  lo  ihc 
niumn  of  1846  wc  lived  upon  colonial  sugar,  wc  did  not  admit 
|lkve<growa  sugar. 
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Between  the  26th  of  June,  1846,  and  this  time  we  have  had  to 
pay  for  12,000,000  quarters  of  foreign  com,  say  at  35J.  per 
quarter  un  an  average  of  all  sorts,  21,000,000/.  sterling,  in  the 
entire  four  years  which  preceded  the  severe  distress  in  1840-41. 
It  is  estimated  that  we  paid  35,000,000/.  sterling  for  foreign 
grain. 

But,  to  aggravate  matters,  in  the  last  twelve  months  we  have 
imported  800,000/.  worth  of  slave-grown  sugar  paid  for  in  gold. 
These  extraordinary  importations  it  w<is  which  did  not  exist  in 
1846,  coming  on  the  back  of  the  enormous  importations  of  for- 
eign timber,  in  substitution  for  English  timber,  occasioned  by 
Peel's  reduction  of  the  timber  duties  ;  the  large  importations  of 
American  cotton,  to  the  exclusion  of  Indian  cotton,  all  to  be  paid 
for  in  gold — this  threw  the  balance  of  trade  against  us,  and  began 
to  drain  the  bank  of  its  specie  ;  and  then  it  was  that,  in  obedi- 
ence to  Peers  Bank  Charter  Bill,  the  bank  was  obliged  to  pull 
short  up,  and  refuse  to  discount  the  best  bills,  silver  bulUon, 
and  even  her  Majesty's  silver  coin  ;  though  there  were  still 
lying  between  nine  and  ten  millions  of  silver  and  gold  in  her 
coffers.  In  old  times,  before  Peel's  Bank  Charter  Act  existed, 
the  Bank  (^f  Kngland  would  have  fearlessly  gone  on  discounting, 
so  loniif  as  it  had  4,000,000/.  in  its  coffers  ;  and  then  there  would 
have  been  no  pressure  and  no  p.inic.  At  this  time  the  dis- 
counts of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  country  banks  together, 
have  been  curtailed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  notes  in  circula- 
t'lon  are  nearly  7.000,000/.  under  what  they  were  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  last  year.  The  entire  note  circulation  is  re- 
duced to  about  29,000,000/.  ;  so  here  is  a  reduction  of  no  less 
than  20  per  cent,  in  the  note  currency  of  the  country. 

Always  very  sincerely  yours, 

G.  Bentinck. 

Zoni  George  Bentinck  to  Mr,  Croker,     Extract, 

Ilarcourt  House,  November  91)1,  1847. 

My  dear  Mr.  Croker, 

I  think  I  have  shown  you  ample  cause  why  the  balance  of 
trade  occasioned  by  too  free  imports  and  the  non-discourage- 
ment of  foreign  investments,  should  have  suddenly  drained  the 
money  market,  and  have  produced  the  current  disasters.  But 
you  will  ask.  How  does  all  this  prove  your  case  against  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  as  an  accomplice  in  the  money  pressure  ?  Because 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  forced  the  Bank  of  England,  for  every 


sovereign  ihatwent  out  to  draw  in  a  bank  note,  and  accordingly 
when  dennli  was  making  everything  naturally  dear,  and  con- 
sequently requiring  more  money  to  carry  on  the  same  amount 
of  "goods  transactions,"  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  counlrj- 
lianks  (coerced  to  follow  suit)  were  hard  at  work  making  every- 
thing artificially  cheap  by  drawing  in  7,000,000/.  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  country  bank  notes,  and  thus  enhancing  the  value  of 
money  in  England  by  making  it  scarce  ;  the  Bank  of  England 
all  the  while  hoarding  not  less  than  from  S.ooo.ooo/,  to  9,000,000/. 
of  bullion  in  its  cellars.  But  for  Peel's  Bank  Charter  Act  the 
bullion  might  have  been  reduced  with  perfect  safety  to  4,000,000/, 
and  with  very  little  risk  to  2,000,000/.,  and  that  increased  quan- 
tity of  notes  of  course  kept  out.  Had  tiie  Bank  of  England 
been  at  liberty  to  take  so  much  latitude  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  they  never  would  have  been  required,  in  order  to  bring 
back  gold,  to  raise  the  rate  of  their  interest  on  discounts  above 
4^  or  at  most  5  per  cent 

It  is  this  panic,  so  unnecessarily  forced  on,  that  b  causing 
the  absorption,  the  hoarding  of  gold,  in  the  country.  In  the 
last  fortnight  1,200,000/.  of  gold  has  flowed  into  the  country, 
but  the  bank  coffers  only  show  an  influx  of  117,000/  ;  the  rest 
is  all  hoarded,  lying  useless  and  profitless,  in  the  drawers  of 
country  bankers,  starving  the  industry  of  the  country  ;  but  till 
the  panic  was  so  artiGeially  created  by  the  bank  first  raising, 
and  at  last  refusing  discounts  altogether,  nobody  wanted  gold 
for  domestic  purposes  ;  people  were  quite  content  with,  nay 
preferred,  bank  notes.       Always  yours  most  sincerely, 

^G.  Bentinck. 
Lord  George  Bentinek  to  Mr.  Croktr. 
Harcourt  Home,  December  i6lh,  1847. 
Mv  DEAR  Mr-  Croker, 
I  got  your  proofs  yesterday  morning,*  but  was  so  busy  with 
my  own  affairs  I  was  quite  unable  to  look  at  them  till  after  post- 
time.     I  have  now  done  so,  and  have  taken  you  at  your  word, 
tad  made  verj-  free  with  my  comments. 

J  I  am  very  anxious  you  should  distinguish  between  the  Dr. 
ransandMcEncrysand  the  really  mischievous  priests.  Depend 
|on  it,  a  priest  who  relics  for  his  very  subsistence  upon  the 
altitude  cannot  altogether  spare  the  misdeeds  of  the  upper 
i,  If  he  means  to  denounce  in  earnest  and  with  effect  those 

*  ["  Ministerial  Meatmen"  Qtmrlttfy  Rnfinu,  No,  16}.] 
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of  the  many.  And  you  may  rest  assured  that  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  suffering  which  Ireland  has  met  with  in  the  last 
twelve  months  would  have  raised  in  England  a  servile  war  from 
the  Tweed-side  to  the  Land's  End.  I  had  no  idea  that  any 
nation  was  so  without  "devil**  in  it  .is  to  have  laid  down  and 
died  as  tamely  as  the  Irish  have.  Perhaps  the  rice-fed  coolies 
in  India  might. 

With  regard  to  the  Coercion  Bill,  I  think  you  all  wrong ;  my 
Hansard's  Debates  are  all  gone  to  be  bound,  or  I  would  have 
sent  you  the  debates  of  1846,  and  would  have  referred  you  to 
Graham's  speech,  my  own,  and  Henley's.  Henley  tore  the  bill 
to  shreds,  and  proved  it  to  be  utterly  worthless  and  ridiculous. 
Peel  never  meant  to  carry  it.  I  really  forget  w^hether  it  was 
the  first  or  second  reading  of  the  Bill — I  suppose  it  must  have 
been  the  second  reading  of  it  ? — which  we  rejected  on  the  26th 
of  June,  having  been  announced  in  January!  Peel  never  dared 
have  talked  of  "parleying  with  assassins  or  of  reparation**  had 
I  been  in  the  House ;  but  I  have  been  a  miserable  creature, 
prostrated  by  the  influenza  all  this  session,  in  bed  when  I  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

You  will  think  mv  free  criticisms  the  more  "free  and  easv*' 
wlicn  I  toll  you  that  I  have  ceased  to  be  the  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  '*  Opposition  !'*  My  vote  and  speech  on  the  Jew 
Bill  gave  dire  offence  to  the  party,  and  on  the  Monday  morning 
I  got  a  long  letter  from  Beresford,  who,  as  you  know,  is  the 
whipper-in  of  the  party,  the  long  and  short  of  which  was  an 
intiiiKition  that  for  daring  to  make  that  speech  I  must  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  my  dismissal.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  a  hint 
that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  party  were  dissatisfied  with 
and  wearied  of  nic,  was  quite  enough  for  me  to  proffer  a  resig- 
nation with  a  good  grace,  without  waiting  to  be  "cashiered.** 

Appointed  on  account  of  my  uncompromising  spirit,  I  am  dis- 
missed for  the  same  reason  ;  that  which  was  my  principal  virtue 
in  1846  is  my  damning  vice  in  1847.  In  April,- 1846,  they  would 
have  mc,  nolens  volvns,  for  their  leader.  I  in  vain  warned  them 
that  my  religions  differences  from  them,  as  well  as  my  want  of 
capacity  to  lead  a  party,  iilike  disqualified  me  for  the  office.  I 
foretold  all  that  has  since  come  to  pass — all  in  vain  ;  they  would 
not  listen  to  me  ;  and  now,  when  standing  as  tnie  as  the  needle 
to  the  North  Pole,  I  get  my  congt^  from  the  whipper-in,  and  read 
in  their  *  Morning  Herald,'  that  "  Lord  George  Bentinck  has 
thrown  over  his  party  !  " 


"If 


However,  the  great  Protcclionist  Party  having  degenemtcd 
ilnto  a  "  No  Popery  "  "  No  Jew  "  Party,  I  am  sliU  more  unfit  now 

inn  I  was  in  1846  to  lead  it.  A  party  that  can  muster  140  on 
1%  Jew  Bill,  and  cannot  muster  much  above  half  those  numbers 
on  any  question  essentially  connected  with  the  great  interests  of 
the  empire,  can  only  be  led  by  their  antipathies,  their  hatreds, 
and  their  prejudices  ;  and  I  am  the  unGttcst  man  in  the  world 
to  lead  them,  Beresford,  Newdegaie,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  of  the 
Moraing  Herald  have  raised  all  this  artificial  zeal  in  the  cause  of 

ligion,  and  fanned  the  flickering  embers  of  bigotry,  till  they 
■e  raised  a  flame,  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  am  neces- 
sarily the  first  victim. 

I  think  it  very  unfortunate,  but  things  have  been  brought  to 

lat  pass  that  I  see  no  chance  of  the  party  being  kept  from 
melting  away,  except  by  the  choice  of  a  new  leader,  and  he  a 
"No  Popery"  man.  I  wrote  this  to  Stanley  long  ago.  I  have 
pnt  my  resignation  into  the  hands  of  Bankes,  from  wiiom,  and 
through  whose  enthusiastic  feelings  and  good  offices,  I  origi- 
nally^ received  my  appointment 

I  have  resigned  with  a  good  grace  and  in  a  tone  of  good  feel- 
ihg;,  and  I  hope  that  the  result  will  be  that  the  party  will  hence- 
ifcrih  act  with  more  concord  and  zest,  and  may  thus,  on  the  only 

ibjccts  which  concern  the  empire,  be  led  by  their  prejudices 
usier  more  strongly  than  they  could  be  by  argument  or 
reason,  so  long  as  they  were  led  by  a  man  who  endeavoured  to 
lead  them  by  their  understandings,  but  knew  not  how  to  sym- 
pathise in,  or  to  pander  to,  their  religious  prejudices. 

Always  yours  most  sincerely, 
F  G.  Bentinck. 

\  Mr.  Crnkcr  to  Lord  George  BerUinck. 

We*t  Moutsey,  December  jyth,  1847. 
Ml   RRAR    I^BD, 

I  have  received  your  criticisms  with  great  gratitude,  and  your 
{nlelligence  with  great  regret  I,  as  you  know,  lamented  your 
pledge  on  the  Jew  question,  and  should  have  been  glad  if  there 
had  been  any  way  of  extrication,  but  nobody  could,  or  at  least 
ought  tt)  have  expected  that  you  were  to  have  forfeited  pledges 
deserted  opinions  from  so  accidental  and  unforeseen  a  cir- 
stance  as  this  Jew  Bill  happening  to  coincide  with  your 
ershtp,  Allow  me  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  regret  at  t)ic 
o)ir  party  will  sustain  by  your  secession  from  our  head,  I 
;  admired  the  i^eal  and  ability  and  courage  with  which  y 
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accepted  and  conducted  the  command  of  a  scattered  and 
dispirited  army,  which  nobody  else  would  undertake,  and  which 
no  one  that  I  know  would  have  executed  half  as  well.  I  have 
been  exceedingly  helped  and  obliged  by  your  most  valuable  as- 
sistance, and  I  wish  I  might  be  allowed  to  hope  that  you  would 
still  favour  mc  with  your  advice  for  the  short  time  that  I  shall 
probably  take  any  part  in  politics.  I  have  just  turned  my  sixty- 
seventh  year,  and  even  if  I  were  not  otherwise  growing  unequal 
to,  and  displeased  with,  the  task,  which  has  somehow  fallen  to 
my  lot,  years  begin  to  whisper  the  sohe  senesceniem.  Will  you 
forgive  mc  for  venturing  to  offer  one  piece  of  humble  advice? 
Don't  quit  the  field,  though  you  give  up  the  lead  ;  many  occa- 
sions will  necessarily  arise  in  which  your  talents  and  firmness 
may  be  of  great  use  to  the  public,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  you 
may  not  speak  with  more  effect  in  your  individual  capacity,  than 
as  spokesman  of  a  party  that  is  distracted  with  such  a  diversity 
of  petty  differences. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lord,  most  faithfully  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Ijord  George  Bentinck  to  Mr.  Croker, 

Harcourt  House,  December  27th,  1847* 

Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Crokf.r, 

Vou  are  an  historian,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  ag^in  writ- 
ing to  implore  you  not  to  treat  Peel's  concession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims  in  1829  as  a  "compact"  You  have  not  a  foot 
of  ground  to  stand  upon.  It  was  an  unconditional  surrender, 
a  surrender  at  discretion. 

I  have  not  time  to  look  back  to  the  debates,  but  I  well  re- 
member them.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  grounded  his  con- 
cession on  his  dread  of  '*  civil  war  in  Ireland,"  Peel  his  on  the 
majorities  in  the  Commons,  and  more  especially  upon  the  fact 
of  the  popular  constituencies  having  turned  against  him.  With 
whom  was  the  compact  ?  I  know  of  no  compact  except  that 
between  Peel  and  George  IV.,  that  Daniel  O'Connell  should 
be  personally  excluded  from  sitting  in  Parliament  in  virtue  of 
his  election  for  Clare. 

Compact  with  the  grcjit  Whig  party  certainly  there  was 
none  ;  I  was  a  member  of  it,  and  never  heard  a  whisper  of  it. 

Our  whipper-in,  the  late  Lord  Bessborough,  actually  moved 
the  rejection  of  the  40J.  Freeholders  Disfranchisement  Bill ;  I 
supported  him.    Lord  Stanley  opposed  in  committee,  and  so 


i  Lord  Sandon,  these  verj- enactments  which  it  is  pari  of  ihe 
■bjcct  of  Anstcy's  bill  to  repeat 

Whom,  then,  was  the  compact  with?  Not  with  the  Tory 
party ;  they  were  kept  in  the  dark  till  the  Queen's  Speech  an- 
nounced tfie  tergiversation  of  their  leaders  ;  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land presented  a  petition  signed  by  7,000  of  the  gentry  and 
yeomanry  of  Leicestershire  against  Catholic  emancipation. 
"Rutland"  stood  al  the  head  of  the  signatures. 

Ix)rd  Lowther,  at  the  head  of  nine  of  his  father's  members, 
marched  out  with  the  minority,  setting  the  Government  at  de- 
fiance. 

Lord  Winchilsea  and  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  in  November 
called  30,000  persons  together  on  Penncnden  Heath  (I  was 
present)  to  petition  and  remonstrate  against  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, and  to  uphold  the  Government  in  their  supposed  Prot- 
estant ascendancy  views. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  at  Christmas  entertained  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  a  large  Orange  party  (of  which  I  was  the 
solitary  exception) ;  we  had  orange  cards  in  compliment  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  old  Dowager  Duchess;  the  old 
Lord  Lieutenantcy  "Pious  and  glorious  memory  tablecloth" 
was  called  into  sen-ice,  and  Lady  Jersey  publicly  insulted  com- 
mon decency  and  me  by  expressing  "her  great  rejoicing  at  Mr. 
Canning's  death."  All  this  in  honour  of  and  to  promote  Prot- 
testant  ascendancy!  The  befooled  Duke  of  Richmond  accepted 
Ihe  garter,  which,  when  he  discovered  how  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, so  annoyed  him  that  before  he  had  been  invested  he 
went  down  almost  on  his  knees  to  George  IV.,  and  obtained 
the  intercession  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  the  King,  but 
all  in  vain,  to  have  the  letters  withdrawn,  and  himself  divested 
of  his  new  but  loathed  honours. 

The  surrender  of  Catholic  emancipation,  as  it  appears  from 
a  declaration  of  Peel's  in  either  1835  or  1S39,  was  agreed  upon 
exclusively  betK-een  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel  in  the 
summer  of  1818,  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  session, 
and  antecedently  to  Peel's  triumphant  Protestant  progress 
throtigh  Lancashire  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  when  he 
plumed  the  celebrated  "Protestant  oak"  with  great  ceremony 
and  parade  upon  the  occasion  of  a  grand  public  breakfast  given 
bim  as  the  champion  of  Protestant  ascendancy. 
I  Then  with  whom  was  the  compact  ?    Not  with  the  Canning- 

s ;  Huskisson,  Palmcrston,  and  the  Grants  had  been  ignomini- 
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ousljr  kicked  out  of  office  oathe  East  Retford  Bill  in  i8s8; 
not  with  poor  old  Lord  Eldon,  he  was  totally  neglected  and 
disregarded.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  line  or  a  letter  in  any 
speech  delivered  at  the  time  or  since,  until  the  assertion  became 
a  convenient  tool  against  Walton's  Bill,  which  justified,  naj 
which  does  not  utterly  refute,  the  all^;ation  of  a  compact  in 
1829.  It  was  an  unconditional,  cowardly,  treacherous  surren- 
der at  discretion. 

There  was  a  compact  in  1842  on  the  Com  BilL  The  agricul* 
tural  interests  were  called  together  and  consulted,  and  the  great 
majority  agreed  to  the  bill  of  1842,  and  again  to  the  Canada 
Com  BilL  Peel  and  Gladstone  both  treated  the  Com  Kll  of 
1842  as  a  compact  reluctantly  agreed  to  by  the  agricultural  in- 
terests. 

But  sure  I  am  if,  as  an  historian  of  your  own  time,  you  try  to 
stamp  the  Act  of  1829  as  a  compact,  there  is  not  a  penny^a-tiner 
who  will  not  be  able  to  turn  you  heels  over  head.  I  hope  to 
God  you  will  not  commit  such  a  mistake. 

In  1825,  the  carrying  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill 
by  its  warm  friends  and  advocates  would  have  been  a  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  manifest  "compact" 

Ever,  my  dear  Mr.  Croker, 

Yours  most  sincerrlv, 

G.  Bentinck. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  to  Mr,  Croker,     Extract, 

Harcourt  House,  December  aStli,  1847. 

My  dear  Mr.  Croker, 

I  have  only  got  Hansard  to-day ;  I  have  marked  the  par- 
ticular passages  in  the  Coercion  Bill  debate,  and  send  them  to 
you. 

Remember  Lord  John  has  pledged  himself  to  ask  for  stronger 
measures  if  required,  or  to  go  beyond  the  law,  to  put  down 
outrage  in  Ireland  ;  this  pledge  he  gave  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
dinner. 

The  step  to  trial  by  court-martial  would  be  a  mighty  short 
one ;  proclaim  a  district,  the  Roman  Catholic  soldiery  and 
police,  as  a  matter  of  course  attending  chapel  and  mass  with 
their  small  arms  by  their  sides,  would  furnish  fearless,  ready, 
and  willing  witnesses  before  a  court-martial ;  and  then  with 
Baines'  Clause  I  would  not  give  much  for  the  chance  of  an 
altar-denunciating  priest  escaping  a  conviction  and  a  visit  to  the 
penal  settlements. 


The  military,  police,  nnd  veterans  sc:iltercd  over  Ireland 
rausier  at  this  moment  very  Utile  short  of  60,000,  nearly  30  in 
every  parish  upon  the  average,  probably  many  more  in  the  dis- 
turbed districts. 

The  Government  last  year  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject  of  the  number  of  guns  imported  into  Ireland;  the  re- 
[njrt  was  never  published  ;  but  I  understood  iliat  tiiey  amounted 
in  the  whole  to  3.000,  whicli  appears  to  be  a  very  small  con- 
sumption for  8,000,000  of  people  ;  that  consumption,  however 
small  as  it  was,  was  accounted  for  in  this  way,  that  the  pur- 
chases were  chiefly  made  by  the  farmers  wishing  to  protect 
their  corn  stacks  and  potato  pits  against  the  depredations  of  a 
famished  people. 

I  saw  a  statement  the  other  day  that  in  the  whole  of  Cork  and 
Kerry  only  one  murder  had  been  committed  in  this  year  ;  the 
population  exceeds  800,000.  That  one  murder  was  ihc  murder 
of  Lord  Shannon's  under-bailifl,  which  was  no  doubt  executed 
by  one  or  other  of  two  tenants,  one  of  whom  held  :i  farm  of  40 
acres  let  at  29/.  14s.,  the  other  the  holder  of  a  farm  of  ^i  acres, 
the  rent  59/.  8^.,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  of  it  65/.,  his  own  valu- 
ation of  his  house  600/.,  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  ioo/.,  and 
yet  the  under-bailiff  was  shot,  I  lielieve  in  broad  day,  by  one  if 
not  by  both  of  these  respectable  tenants  acting  in  concert 

Of  what  guod  would  Peel's  Curfew  Act  and  registration  of 
Arms  Bill  have  been  as  a  protection  against  this  county  Cork 
murder  ? 

When  people  rave  about  the  arming  of  8,000,000  of  people 
ilirough  the  purchase  of  3,000  guns,  I  should  like  to  nsk  how 
many  guns  they  think  are  in  the  possession  of  English  farmers 
(or  the  mere  purpose  of  bird-tenting,  and  how  many  farmers  in 
England  there  are  who  for  sporting,  bird-tenting,  or  self-defence 
arc  without  a  gun. 

{  very  much  think  with  you  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your 
very  kind  and  flattering  letter;  I  have  no  thoughts  of  desert- 

g  or  "  sulking  "  as  my  late  party  have  done ;  on  the  contrary, 
}do  not  yet  despair  of  putting  them  to  shame  by  my  example, 

I  find  ail  the  leading  men  of  the  party  are  indignant ;  it  is 

s  bigoted  rump  that  has  created  the  dissension.  The  true- 
leartcd  of  the  party  feel  that  without  dishonour  I  could  not 
voted    with  them,  or   in  my  position  contented  myself 

}lh  a  silent  sneaking  vote. 

I  canoot  imagine  what  Stanley  is  to  do  ;  I  think  if  he  goes 
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in  the  face  of  all  his  previous  votes  he  will  be  covered  with  con- 
fusion and  shame,  and  if  he  adupts  the  sentiment  of  "unchris- 
ti.inizing  the  country/*  that  his  opponents  cannot  fail  to  brand 
him  as  a  "canting  hypocrite." 

In  1S30  he  was  one  of  tliosc  who  conspired  to  make  the  Jew 
question  the  great  trial  of  strength  of  the  session  against  the 
WcIlington-Pccl  Administration.  In  1833  he  voted  for  the 
same  nieasure,  and  was  one  of  the  Government  in  1843  who  re- 
moved those  disabilities,  far  more  general  and  important  than 
this  petty  and  trivial  question,  for  he  admitted  them  to  every 
iiflicc  in  the  State ;  and  it  only  requires  that  a  Jew  should  be 
fitrthcnming,  of  sufficient  ability  to  entitle  him  to  hold  these 
otlices,  for  a  Jew  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  England,  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
of  the  yueen's  conscience,  with  800  Protestant  livings  in  his 
gift!  As  I  think  I  wrote  to  you,  I  could  not  have  looked  the 
House  (»f  Commons,  and  certainly  not  Peel,  in  the  face  if  I  had 
turned  my  back  upon  ail  my  former  votes,  and  had  joined  in 
1S47  in  the  cry  of  "  Unchristianizing  the  Parliament."         , 

As  fitr  the  question  itself,  I  look  upon  it  just  of  about  as 
murli  national  importance  as  Lord  £llenborough*s  Divorce 
Hill,  or  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's,  or  the  late  Lord  Donegal's 
Marriai^je  Hill  ;  indeed,  I  am  here  over-estimating  the  impor- 
taiue  uf  the  Jew  Hill ;  and  as  for  the  Jews  themselves,  I  don't 
care  two  straws  about  them,  and  heartily  wish  they  were  all 
La<*k  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Happy  to  say  that  1  cannot  discover  in  your  writings  any  of 
those  '*  wliis[)f'rint!:s  "  to  which  you  allude,  and  flattering  my- 
self that  for  the  sake  of  this  great  empire  it  will  please  Provi- 
denre  to  hush  any  such  **  whisperings  "  for  many  a  long  year 
to  come,  Believe  me  always  yours  most  sincerely, 

G.  Bentinxk. 
Bishop  Wilbcrforce  to  Mr,  Crokcr,* 

Cuddesdon  Palace,  Dec.  29,  1847. 

Mv  DK.AR  Mr.  Croker, 

The  intlucnza  which  still  keeps  hold  of  me,  and  the  turn  Dr. 
Il[ampden's]  business  has  taken,  have  so  entirely  occupied  me 
that  I  have  been  unable  hitherto  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 

•  [This  letter  relates  to  tlie  celebrated  Hampden  controversy,  and  is  interesting 
for  the  explanation  which  it  contains  of  the  lJishop*s  ]x>sition  and  views.  Oppo- 
sition had  liccn  offered  to  the  confirmation  of  Dr.  Hampden  in  Bow  Church,  of 
which  Dr.  Kundle  was  incumbent] 
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letter.  I  hope  to-morrow  lo  have  your  account  of  Dr.  Rundle, 
and  am  looking  for  it  with  great  interest.  But  1  believe  no 
opposition  is  noxv  possible  at  Bow  Church  except  on  the  ground 
of  a  wrong  election.  The  Clergy  Discipline  quite  unintcntiou- 
ally  shuts  out  from  the  Vicar-General  all  power  of  entering  on 
anything  but  mere  technical  facts  as  to  the  election.  This  led 
ihc  warm  opposers  to  wish  for  a  suit  under  the  Clergy  Disci- 
pline Act  through  my  court  :  I  sending  it  to  the  Arches.  I 
granted  tbem  letters  of  request.  Then  the  promoters  asked 
me  to  try  to  bring  Dr.  H,  privately  to  the  same  explanations 
which  would  be  required.  I  assented,  and  thus  was  drawn 
unawares  into  a  judicial  position.  This  required  a  conscientious 
study  of  the  works  :  and  this  has  ended  in  my  conviction  thai 
no  articles  can  be  made  good  against  him  :  in  my  withdrawing 
the  letters  of  requesting  and  sending  to  the  Times  a  letter  lo 
,  Dr.  H.,  which  I  hope  will  hold  him  to  such  explanations  I  have 
■  got,  and  does  him  the  substantial  justice  I  think  due  to  him. 
The  extracts  made  in  1834  to  show  his  unsoundness  by  Newman, 
and  from  which  I  chiefly  drew  my  opinion  of  the  work,  are 
most  Jesuitically  unfair.  If  I  had  not  withdrawn  the  "letters," 
and  the  Articles  had  not  broken  down,  still  Dr.  H.  would  have 
been  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  before  any  sentence 
can  be  given.  All  this  does  not  touch  Lord  John's  wantonness 
in  making  such  an  appointment.  Will  you  send  me  your  views 
on  it  when  you  see  my  letter.  I  wish  you  heartily,  my  dear 
Mr.  Croker,  every  blessing  in  the  Neiv  Year  of  life  to  which 
God  has  so  graciously  brought  you,  and  am.  my  dear  Mr.  Cro- 

Iker,  with  very  a£fectionatc  remembrances  to  your  ladies. 
Ever  most  truly  yours, 
OxON, 
^   As  there  is  but  one  more  letter  of  Lord  Geoi^e  Bentinck's 
to  add  to  this  correspondence,  it  is  desirable  to  place  it  here, 
although  it  belongs  to  a  later  date.     It  was  written  in  the  month 
of  March,  184S,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  pressure  of  business; 
for  ID  addition  to  his  usual  parliamentary  duties,  Lord  George 
Bcntinck  was   serving  on  two  important  committees — on  the 
rommittee   to  inquire  into  the   slate  of  the  sugar  and  coffee 
industries,  and  on   that  which  was   seeking  to  ascertain   the 
muses  of  the  prevailing  commercial   distress     The  industry 
ind  zeal  which  he  brought  to  his  new  avocations  have  never 
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been  exceeded  by  any  man  in  Parliament.  He  attended  his 
committee  meetings,  and  went  from  them  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  he  remained  till  the  close  of  the  sitting.  **  This 
was  the  period  of  his  life,"  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  "when  he  was 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  working  eighteen  hours  a  day."  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  he  had  made  great  progress 
towards  acquiring  the  habit  of  living  without  food,  for  he 
'* breakfasted  on  dry  toast,'*  and  "took  no  sustenance  "  all  day, 
or  all  night,  until  Parliament  was  up,  '^  dining  at  Wliite*s  half- 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Ijord  George  Bentinck  to  Mr,  Croker. 

Harcourt  House,  March  2nd,  184& 

My  dear  Mr.  Croker, 

I  have  been  so  busy,  sitting  long  days,  and  six  days  a  week, 
on  two  committees,  that  I  forgot  to  write  to  you. 

You  ask  mc  of  Disraeli's  manner  of  speaking  and  effectiveness 
in  debate  ?  I  will  answer  you  by  giving  you  my  brother  Henry's 
observations  on  the  various  speakers  in  the  House.  Henry 
is  rather  a  cynical  critic.  He  expressed  himself  greatly  dis- 
appointed with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
Concluded  by  saying  that  Disraeli  was  the  only  man  he  had 
heard  who  at  all  came  up  to  his  ideas  of  an  orator. 

His  speeches  this  session  have  been  first-rate.  His  last 
speech,  altogether  burked  in  the  TimeSy  but  pretty  well  given 
in  the  *  Post,'  [was]  admirable.  He  cuts  Cobden  to  ribbons ; 
and  Cobdcn  writhes  and  quails  under  him  just  as  Peel  did  in 
1846.  And  mark  my  words,  spite  of  Lord  Stanley,  Major  Beres- 
ford,  and  Mr.  Philips  and  the  Herald^  it  will  end  before  two 
sessions  are  out  in  13isracli  being  the  chosen  leader  of  the  party  ; 
but  I  think  it  will  not  be  under  Lord  Stanley's  banner,  whether 
he  turns  his  coat  on  the  Jew  Bill  or  not. 

The  Budget  has  damned  the  Whig  Government  in  the 
country.  The  Bank  Charter  Act,  to  which  they  and  Peel  have 
linked  their  political  existence,  has  been  smashed  to  atoms  in 
the  Secret  Committee  by  witnesses  whose  dicta  will  pass  for 
gospel  with  the  commercial  world.  Railways  have  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  monetary  difficulties,  which,  but  for 
the  restrictions  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  would  have  passed  by 
without  observation,  and  certainly  without  a  panic. 

The  Bank  Charter  Act  restrains  gold  from  going  out  of  the 
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country.  "  Gold  shall  not  go  out,  means  food  shall  not  come 
IP,"  These  are  the  words  of  the  most  striking  witness  I  ever 
listened  to ;  they  were  spoken  by  old  Sam  Gurney.  Neither  the 
Bank  of  England  nor  the  railways  are  to  blame,  it  was  all  the 
Act  of  1844.     Peel's  Bank  Charter  Act  "  has  done  it  all." 

Nothing  but  the  pitiful  disunion  of  the  Protectionist  party 
could  prevent  the  Whig  Government  and  the  entire  Free-trade 
policy  from  being  overthrown  ;  the  country  are  sick  of  both.* 
Always  most  sincerely  yours, 

G.  Bentinck. 

At  the  end  of  the  Session,  Lord  George  Bentinck  went  to 
Wctbeck,  and  set  out  one  morning  in  September  to  walk  to 
Thoresby,  the  second  of  the  three  famous  "Dukeries"  which 
comprise  within  their  domains  the  scenes  of  Robin  Hood's 
most  popular  exploits,  and  some  of  the  grandest  forest-trees 
and  avenues  now  remaining  in  England,  From  Welbeck  to 
Thoresby  the  path  lies  chiefly  through  glades  of  unrivalled 
beauty  and  verdure,  shaded  by  oaks,  beeches,  and  yews  of  un- 
known antiquity.  So  much  sylvan  beauty  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  these  islands.  A  walk  such  as  this  might 
well  bring  rest  to  the  jaded  mind ;  to  Lord  George  Bentinck  it 
brought  everlasting  rest.  He  was  found  lying  face  downwards 
upon  the  ground,  quite  dead  ;  more  than  that  no  one  has  ever 
known.  Some  hours  before,  he  had  been  seen  leaning  against 
agate,  with  his  head  bent  down.  It  was  conjectured  that  he 
had  at  that  time  been  struck  with  a  fatal  attack  of  heart  disease  ; 
but  all  is  mere  conjecture.  Thus  brief  and  strange  was  the 
career  of  a  man  who,  had  he  lived,  would  undoubtedly  have 
made  a  great  name  in  the  political  annats  of  his  country. 

*["  It  wai  at  TDuch  tor  (he  sake  of  trade  and  manafaclnrex  as  of  t^ricullnre 

th«  they  oppoKd  trrt  mde  ;  and  I  rtmembcr  that  Lonl  Genrge  Beniinck  said 

I  OnU  [he  firal  who  would  wish  agnin  (or  protection  would   be  the  itianufactuiing 

IblerdT  of  Gre»t  Briuio."— i^Z/fr  0/  lAe  Duki  0/  RultinJ  to  iht  '  7iw«,'  Jl/ariA 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
I 848- I 849. 

Genenl  Comspondence  of  these  and  preceding  Yean — Death  of  Sir  Wniiim 
Follett  in  1845 — ^^'  Early  Success  at  the  Bar — Great  and  Peculiar  Repatatioo 
— His  Politics — His  Letter  on  his  Illness — Correspondence  between  Mr. 
Croker,  Lord  L^rndhurst,  and  Sir  James  Graham — Letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  the  Battle  of  Quatre  Bras — Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Grenville — Charges  against  Mr.  Huskisson  of  Dabbling  in  the  Fnnds — Lord 
Liverpool's  Family  and  Character — Bishop  Phillpotts  on  Forms  of  "Grace 
before  Meat** — Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  Homeric  Poems — Sir  P.  Francis  and 
Juniufr— A  Letter  of  Advice  to  Sir  G.  Sinclair— Pitt  and  the  "Doctor**— 
Reminiscences  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington — Division  of  Land  into  Small 
Holdings — Mr.  Henry  DrumnK>nd*s  Opinion — The  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  the 
Conservative  Leaders — "Blundering  Feebleness  and  Dishonest  Audacity** — 
Lord  Lonsdale  on  French  Affairs — Notes  on  Pope  by  Mr.  Hallam  and  Samod 
Rogers — The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  French  Politics—  Proposed  Statue  to 
Lord  George  Bentinck — The  Duke*s  Recollections  of  Lord  Castlereagfa — 
Letters  from  Mr.  Charles  Arhuthnot — And  from  Mr.  Lockhait — Macanhiy*s 
Histor>' — Bishop  Phillpotis'  Criticisms — Remarks  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland — 
M.  Guizot  i»n  the  Com  Laws — Letters  from  Mr.  J.  C  Herries — Lord  Lons- 
dale and  Arthur  Young*s  Travels — Notes  on  Difficult  Passages  in  Pope  by 
Lord  Mahon. 

The  correspondence  of  these  two  years  is  of  aver}''  miscellaneous 
character,*  and  before  entering  upon  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
introduce  a  few  letters  relating  to  the  general  events  of  the 
three  preceding  years.  The  political  letters  from  1845  to  1847 
are  so  important,  that  it  seemed  iidvisable  to  break  their  sequence 
as  little  as  possible,  and  therefore  no  reference  has  yet  been 
made  to  an  event  which  was  a  great  affliction  to  Mr.  Croker 
personally,  and  a  loss  to  the  whole  country — the  death  of  Sir 
William  Follett,  Attorney-General  in  the  second  Administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  had  long  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Croker,  and,  in  fact,  was  Mrs.  Croker's  cousin.  Moreover, 
he  had  married  a  ward  of  Mr.  Croker's,  Miss  Giflfard,  daughter 
of  Sir  Hardiuge  Gififard,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  who 

*  There  is  a  total  and  unaccountable  absence  of  letters  on  political 


had  been  at  Dublin  University  with  Mr.  Crolter.*  Sir  William 
Foilett  was  Solicitor-General  io  Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  Admiuis- 
Lration,  in  1835,  and  took  the  same  post  od  Peel's  return  to 
office.  He  afterwards  became  Attorney-General,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1845,  he  was  only  forty-seven.  Few  men 
'liave  ever  risen  to  eminence  at  the  bar  at  so  early  a  period  oE 
:fife,  and  few  have  been  so  universally  popular,  with  the  public 

well  as  with  the  profession.     The  Times,^  in  reviewing  his 

ireer,  remarked  that  he  was  "not  only  the  most  eminent 
lawyer  of  the  present  day,  but  a  man  who  had  acquired  a  much 
higher  reputation  than  usually  belongs  even  to  the  first  member 
of  the  bar.  He  had  surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  so  ex- 
traordinary a  degree,  that  his  merits,  power,  and  authority,  as 
adviser  and  an  advocate,  were  never  estimated  by  ordinary 

les,  or  rewarded  in  the  proportion  and  manner  of  other  men," 
The  writer  went  on  to  state  that  FoUeti  h.id  been  a  Whig  at 
Cambridge,  and  only  adopted  Tory  principles  as  he  grew  older, 
but  against  this  passage  Mr.  Croker  made  the  following  memo- 
randum : — 

"  I  cannot  say  anything  about  Follett's  politics  at  Cambridge, 
but  I  can  say  that  from  the  moment  he  came  to  London,  long 
before  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he  was  a  Tory.  He  was 
domesticated  in  a  great  measure  in  my  house.  When  he  began 
to  study  the  law,  1  made  him  a  present  of  my  law  books,  of 
which  I  had  a  tolerable  collection.  He  made  a  very  difierent 
use  of  them  from  what  I  could  have  done,  f  mention  all  this 
to  show  that  he  kept  Tory  company.  But  the  story  contradicts 
itself,  and  cannot  be  true,  for  he  contested  Exeter  on  Tory 
principles  three  years  before  he  got  into  Parliament,  and  he 
actually  came  into  Parliament  and  office  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Wliigs  in  1835." 

Sir  William  Foilett  was  only  the  second  Attorney-General 
10  had  died  while  still  in  office.  His  health  declined  rapidly 
as  be  was  reaching  the  summit  of  his  profession,  and  he 
well  aware  some  months  before  his  death  that  his  day  was 

B*  Sir  Hudinge  GiSud  wm  >  broiher  of  Dr.  Sianley  GiSud,  fnr  lome  yean 
It  of  the  StanJiirJ,  and  (alher  of  the  prewiil  Sic  Ilariliage  GiSud. 

I  Uondiir,  Jane  30ih,  rS4s. 
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nearly  done.     Lady  Follett  survived  him  little  more  than  two 

vears. 

Sir  lyUiiam  Follett  to  Mr,  Croker, 

Park  Street,  May  3151,  1845. 

Dear  Mr.  Croker, 

Dr.  Chambers  and  Dr.  Bennett,  who  both  examined  me  very 
minutely  on  Monday,  said  that  there  was  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  me,  and  that  the  complaint  in  the  throat  was  much 
better.  Dr.  B.,  who  sees  me  every  day,  sajrs  that  I  have  been 
going  on  well  since  ;  my  own  feelings,  however,  do  not  go  along 
with  this  account.  I  feel  much  weaker,  and  the  sensation  of  ill- 
ness and  depression  increases  rather  than  otherwise.  I  feel  it  dif- 
ficult to  look  hopefully  on  the  future ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  long  confinement  and  the  remedies  I  am  taking  may  pro- 
duce these  sensations,  although  in  reality  I  may  be  substantially 
better. 

Thanks  for  your  offer  of  the  Constantia.*  I  wish  I  could 
venture  on  it,  but  I  cannot  at  present ;  at  some  future  time,  if 
I  get  well  enough,  I  may,  perhaps,  ask  you  for  some  of  it 

My  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Croker.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  ask 
her  to  come  and  see  me  now.  I  must  venture  to  look  forward 
to  better  times  as  the  summer  comes  on. 

And  believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Croker, 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  W.  F. 

Mr,  Croker  to  Lord  Lyndhurst, 

West  Moulsey,  June  29th,  1S45. 
Mv  DEAR  LVNDHURST, 

You  will  have  heard  that  our  dear  Follett  expired  yesterday 
afternoon  at  five  minutes  after  three.  I  was  at  his  bedside  for 
the  last  four  hours,  and  it  is  a  melancholy  consolation  that  the 
transit  was  as  easy  as  possible,  so  easy,  indeed,  that  the  moment 
was  scarce  perceptible.  Till  near  two,  he  knew  those  around 
him,  took  occasional  medicine  or  refreshment  with  his  own 
hand,  and  desired  one  or  two  things  to  be  done.  From  two,  his 
state  was  a  short-breathed  but  not  unquiet  sleep— or  what  ap- 
peared so — which  passed  gradually  into  a  silent  one.  He  cer- 
tainly suffered  nothing  like  pain,  and  that  bright  intellect  was 
eclipsed  in  a  gentle  and  gradual  mist 

You  know  better  than  any  other  man  what  a  public  loss  he  is, 

•  [A  Cape  wine.] 


and  no  one  can  express  what  A  loss  he  is  to  us,  bis  family  and 
private  friends. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  mc,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  to  you,  tbat 
1  was  able  to  communicate  your  kindness  and  sj-mpatiiy. 

I     He  was  very  sensible,  as  long  as  his  mind  was  unclouded,  to 
the  anxiety  of  his  friends.     Quando  ullum  iteoeniemus  pareml 
Ever,  my  dear  Lyndhurst, 
\  Sincerely  yours, 

I  J.  W.  Crokbr. 

I  Sir  Janus  Graham  to  Mr.  Croktr, 

■  Nelherby,  September  iSth,  1847. 

F  MV    DEAR   CrOKER, 

f  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  with  great  regret,  but  without 
surprise,  the  report  of  the  death  of  Lady  FoUett.  An  event,  so 
Bad  and  so  deeply  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  family  of  our  de- 
parted friend,  could  nut  fail  to  excite  in  my  mind  many  mingled 
emotions.  I  thougiit  of  poor  FoUctt's  fate,  most  fortunate  in 
many  respects,  yet  so  solemn  as  a  warning.  I  remembered  that 
he  had  lived  long  enough  for  fame,  that  he  had  climbed  the 
rugged  path,  that  his  success  in  Parliament  was  complete,  that 
he  had  just  touched  the  summit  of  his  profession,  and  that 
he  was  called  away  to  a  better  world  while  his  friends,  who 
lamented  over  him,  were  many,  and  his  enemies  were  few. 

You  cannot  forget  the  day  when  we  followed  him  to  his  long 
home  ;  and  you,  who  know  Tacitus  so  well,  will  agree  with  mc 
in  thinking,  that  what  is  said  of  Agricola  may  be  juslly  applied 
in  this  case  :  "  feslinatse  mortis  grande  solatium  tulit,  evasisse 
postremum  illud  tempos;  potest  videri  etiam  bcatus,  incolumi 
dignitatc,  florente  famd,  salvis  afhnitatibus  et  amicitiis,  futura 
cffugisse."  •  I  cannot  think  of  him  without  unavailing  sorrow, 
acepc  that  the  sad  reflection  is  useful,  "  what  shadows  we  are 
dad  what  shadows  we  pursue"!  The  widow  of  such  a  man 
P^ht  well  droop  and  wish  to  follow  him.  I  had  always  under- 
l  that  this  was  Lady  Follctt's  feeling,  and  I  could  not 
Duty  to  her  children  might  detain  her  here,  but  her 
t  was  in  her  husband's  grave.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
md  or  heard  of  the  sensation  of  instant  death  in  its  final 
struggle  so  vividly  described  as  in  the  words,  which  you  tell  rae 
were  her  last.f  To  her,  with  that  last  gasp,  life's  idle  business 
\  now  over ;  and  those  two,  wlio   living  were  so  united,  ia 
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death  will  not  be  divided  ;  and  together,  we  hope,  they  will  re- 
ceive their  great  reward.  It  is  fortunate  that  poverty  is  not 
added  to  the  sorrows  of  their  children  :  none  ever  owed  more 
to  their  parents  ;  and  the  sense  of  their  obligation,  early  inail- 
cated,  will  lead  them,  I  trust,  in  the  patlis  of  virtue  and  of 
happiness.  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

J.  R.  G.  Graham. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Sir/.  Graham, 

Alverbank,  September  231x1,  1847. 

Mv  DEAR  Graham, 

Your  excellent  and  affecting  quotation  from  Tacitus  induces 
me,  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  in  which  you  wrote  it,  to  remind 
you  of  a  circumstance  which  I  should  be  sorry  that  you  had 
not  sometimes  in  your  memory.  It  regards  only  you  and  me 
and  one  other  person.  Do  you  recollect  that  in  the  autumn  of 
1842  I  met  you  at  Drayton,  and  that  you  came  into  my  room 
one  morning,  and  proposed  to  me  to  write  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Rerictu  against  the  Corn  Law  Association  ?  I  told 
you  that  you  had  come  Just  too  late^  for  that  I  had  only  the  day 
before  resigned  my  Quarterly  pen.  You  pressed  upon  me  to 
undertake  what  you  thought  a  public  duty.  Lockhart  hap- 
pened at  the  same  time  to  write  to  request  me  to  suspend,  at 
least,  my  resignation.  I  consented  to  the  double  request,  bar- 
gaining with  Lockhart,  as  my  price,  that  he  was  to  admit  my 
intended  Corn  Law  article,  the  Quarterly  not  having  yet  taken 
any  line  on  that  subject.  Towards  the  close  of  1845,  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  tlie  Ra^inu  summoned  me.  as  a  man  of  honour, 
to  keep  the  engagement,  and  to  maintain  the  principle  to  which 
I  had,  in  December,  1842,  pledged  the  Rn^ieu; 

I  could  not  but  do  so,  more  especially  as  it  became  more  and 
more  strongly  my  own  individual  conviction,  for  I  had  never 
looked  closclv  into  the  matter  till  I  did  so  in  the  autumn  of 
1842  ;  but  I  did  so  with  reluctance,  and  was  not  wanting  in  en- 
deavours to  avert  the  necessity.  I  hope  you  will  believe  that  in 
retracing  this  fact,  I  have  no  other  object  or  wish  than  to  re- 
mind you,  that  I  am  not  voluntarily  responsible  for  estrange- 
ments which  I  felt  like  losing  a  limb,  and  shall  deplore  as  long 
as  I  live.  This,  I  need  hardly  add,  requires  no  answer,  but 
think  of  it  whenever  you  think  of  me. 

Ever  very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  C. 


The  following  letters  bring  the  correspondence  down  to 
1848.  The  first  is  an  answer  to  a  request  from  Mr.  Croker  for 
information  concerning  a  conversation  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  between  M.  Walewski  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras. 

The  Duke  of  Wdlington  to  Mr.  Croker. 

London,  January  jSth,  1S45. 
My  dear  Crokeji, 

I  received  a  letter  from  you  two  or  three  days  ago,  enclosing 
one  from  Mr.  Tracey  on  a  conversation  in  your  presence  be- 
tween Count  Walewski  and  me  at  the  Grange,  some  years  ago, 
in  which  I  am  stated  to  have  talked  of  the  baitlc  of  Quatre  Bras. 
I  have  been  at  the  Grange,  and  have  met  you  there  more  than 
once,  but  I  don't  recollect  to  have  met  there  the  Comte  de 
Walewski ;  still  less  do  I  recollect  conversing  about  tbc  battle 
of  Quatre  Bras.  I  knew  that  gentleman  perfectly,  and  have 
met  him  elsewhere  :  in  London,  at  Hatfield,  &c.  I  knew  his 
mother  at  Paris,  and  at  Liege.  Bui  I  don't  recollect  the  sup- 
posed conversation  about  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras ;  and  I  don't 
think  that  I  could  have  expressed  myself  as  is  supposed,  be- 
cause the  statement  is  not  consistent  with  the  facts  as  I  recollect 
tfaem.  I  reached  the  field  of  Quatre  Bras  twice  on  the  day  in 
question,  the  first  time  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
having  quitted  Bruxelles  before  daylight  I  found  there  the 
Prince  of  Orange  with  a  small  body  of  Belgian  troops,  two  or 
three  battalions  of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  Belgian  dragoons,  and 
two  or  three  pieces  of  cannon  which  had  been  at  the  Quatre  Bras 
— the  four  roads — since  the  preceding  evening. 

It  appeared  that  the  picquet  of  this  detachment  had  been 
touched  by  a  French  patrol,  and  there  was  some  firing,  but  very 
little  ;  and  of  so  little  importance  that,  after  seeing  what  was 
doing.  I  went  on  to  the  Prussian  army,  which  I  saw  from  the 
ground,  was  assembling  upon  the  field  of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny, 
about  eight  miles  distant. 

I  reached  the  Pnissinn  army;  was  at  their  head-quarters; 
stayed  there  a  considerable  time  ;  saw  the  army  formed;  the 
commencement  of  the  battle ;  and  returned  to  join  my  own  army 
assembled  and  assembling  at  the  Quatre  Bras. 

I  arrived  then  at  Quatre  Bras  a  second  time  on  that  day,  as 
well  as  I  recollect,  at  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  aftcr- 

VOL.  1I.-J4 
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The  straggling  (ire  there  had  continued  from  morning ;  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  with  the  line  troops  still  in  the  same 
position.  1  was  informed  that  the  army  was  collecting  in  a  wood 
in  front  I  rode  forward  and  reconnoitred  or  examined  their 
position  according  to  my  usual  practice. 

I  saw  clearly  a  very  large  body  of  men  assembled,  and  a 
Mar^chal  reviewing  them,  according  to  their  usual  practice, 
preparatory  to  an  attack. 

I  heard  distinctly  the  usual  cries:  "En  avant!  en  avantl 
L.*Empereur  r^compensera  celui  qui  s*avancera !  '* 

Before  I  quitted  the  Prince  of  Orange,  some  of  the  officers 
standing  about  had  doubted  whether  we  should  be  attacked  at 
this  point 

I  sent  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  the  ground  on  which  I 
was  standing,  to  tell  him  that  he  might  rely  upon  it  that  we 
should  be  attacked  in  five  minutes,  and  that  he  had  better  order 
the  retreat  towards  the  main  position  of  the  light  troops  and 
guns  which  were  in  front,  and  which  could  make  no  resistance 
to  the  fierce  attack  about  to  be  made  upon  u& 

These  were  <iccordingly  withdrawn,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
we  were  attacked  by  the  whole  French  army  under  Mar6chal 
Ncy.  There  was  in  fact  no  delay  nor  cessation  from  attack  from 
that  time  till  night. 

Tlic  reserves  of  the  British  army  from  Brussels  had  arrived  at 
the  Oiiatrc  Bras  at  this  time  ;  and  the  corps  of  Brunswick  troops 
from  the  head-quarters,  and  a  division  of  Belgian  troops  from 
Nivelles,  Brainc,  &c. 

There  were  originally  on  the  ground  two  corps  of  the  French 
army,  or  forty  thousand  men. 

But  of  these,  at  least  one  half  moved  off  to  their  own  right, 
that  is,  towards  the  left  of  the  French  army  engaged  with  the 
Prussians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Emperor  himself. 

1  saw  this  movement,  but  could  not  easily  comprehend  its 
meaning. 

I  was  enabled  from  the  first  to  defend  our  position. 

We  were  receiving  reinforcements  constantly,  and  at  last  were 
stronger  than  the  enemy. 

These  are  the  facts  which  I  recollect.  I  could  not  have  said 
that  there  was  any  delay  or  slackness  in  the  French  attack.  It 
was  as  fierce  as  I  ever  witnessed. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 


mm 


Mr.  CharU%  Arbuthitot  to  Mr.  Croker. 

London,  Februaiy  Und,  1E45. 

Mv  DEAR  Croker, 
In  Lord  Malmesbury's  bouse  in  Spring  Gardens,  Lord  Dover 
nficnvards  lived.  I  dined  with  Lord  Malmesbury  in  tliat  house 
iQ  November  or  December,  1803,  wiiere  I  met  Mr.  Piti,  and 
scarcely  anybody  else.  That  dinner  remains  in  my  memory 
from  the  circumstance  of  tiie  great  apprehension  expressed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  lest  Buonaparte  should  invade  England  in  some  dark 
night,  we  being  then  in  a  very  defenceless  state. 

Great  differences  were  perpetually  occurring  between  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville.     Lord  Grenville  did  not  approve  of 
tupplicating  Prussia  to  talce  part  in  the  war  against  France, 
2  tlie  expense  of  a  large  subsidy  ;  and  Mr.  Dundas  (Lord  Mel- 
ille)  acted  for  a  short  time  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
ifairs,  and  sent  the  instructions  to  Berlin.     I  remember  that 
Huskisson,  then  the  Secretarj-  to  Mr.  Dundas,  drew  up  those 
instructions  ;  Lord  Grenville,  in  the  meanwhile,  going  to  sulk 
at  Dropmore,  from  whence  Lord  Wellesley,  as  his  old  friend, 
went  to  bring  him  back.     But  he  could  not  elicit  a  single  word 
from  Lord  Grenville,  and  returned  to  London  re  injedd. 
L     The  reading  Lord  Malniesburj-'s  diary  was  very  interesting 
^Uo  me,  as  at  that  time  I  knew  all  that  passed. 
^^E  Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

^^E  Charles  Arbuthnot. 

R." 


Mr.  Croker  to  the  Earl  of  Ripon.* 

WesI  Mcnilsey,  February  asth,  184s- 


MV    DEAR    RiPON, 

I  know  not  to  whom  I  can  address  myself  so  properly  as  to 
a  point  that  affects  the  character  of  a  common  friend, 
who  has  left  no  personal  representative  that  I  could  appeal  to 
on  such  a  subject.  Vou  have  seen,  no  doubt,  the  piissage  in 
Lord  Malmesbury's  diary  in  which  poor  Huskisson  is  accused 
of  gambling  in  the  funds  while  he  was  in  office.  1  am  reviewing 
the  work,  and  find  this  passage  in  a  part  which  I  am  obliged  to 
notice.  Is  it  possible  to  say  anything  about  it  ?  f  1  have  ascer- 
tained that  Huskisson's  personal   property  was  under  60,000/., 

[The  Earl  of  Rtpoti.  il  will  be  remembered,  preceded  Mr.  Huskisson  as  Pves- 
o(  l4ic  Bouxl  of  Trade  uniler  Lord  LiVLTpouI's  Adminislralinn.] 
\  [The  lubject  rcfcmd  In  in  these  Icllers  was  nol  touched  apon  by  Mr.  Cruhcr 
in  his  review  tA  Uie  Milmetliuty  Diary — Qtmrlrrly  Xrt'ifur,  No.  150,  iS^S-] 


If  tain 
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and  I  know  not  that  he  had  bought  any  land  but  the  estate  of 
Eartham,  *  which  was  not,  I  believe,  considerable.  I  have  also 
heard  that  his  wife  had  a  good  fortune,  and  that  his  old  Jacobin 
uncle,  Dr.  Gem,  left  him  a  large  sum  of  money.  With  these 
helps,  a  man  who  had  been  near  forty  years  in  high  and  lucra- 
tive office,  might  have  left  60,000/.  without  being  suspected  of 
dishonesty ;  and  he  himself  has  often  in  conversation  com- 
plained to  me  how  ill  office  and  public  life  had  remunerated 
him.  I  should  be  glad,  if  I  could,  to  say  something  kind  and 
respectful  to  his  memory,  and  I  beiin^e  him  wholly  innocent,  but 
my  knowledge  of  the  matter  is  so  very  slight,  that  I  fear  I  may 
do  more  harm  than  good  if  I  act  on  my  own  vague  impressions. 
What  tliink  you  ?  Ever,  my  dear  Ripon, 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Crorer. 
Lord  Ripon  to  Mr,  Croker. 

I,  Carlton  Gardens,  Febniary  28th,  1845. 
Mv    DEAR   CrOKER, 

I  certainly  have  at  times  heard  stories  of  our  friend  Huskis- 
son  having  dabbled  in  the  funds ;  but  I  never  heard  upon  what 
foundation  these  stories  rested,  nor  to  what  period  of  his  life 
they  referred  ;  and  I  have  [not]  had  any  reason  to  give  the 
slit^htcst  credit  to  them.  I  know  that  Mrs.  Huskisson  was  an 
heiress  and  had  a  very  good  fortune:  and  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  Dr.  (icm  left  Fluskisson  the  bulk  of  his  property 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  he  had  no  chil- 
dren, that  he  was  in  office,  with  good  salaries,  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years,  and  that  he  was  (to  my  certain  knowledge)  a  very 
careful  nianaG:er  of  his  affairs.  It  is  [not  f]  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  have  left  the  sum  which  you  mention. 

Most  truly  yours, 

RiPON. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  \  to  ^fr.  Croker, 

Titchford  Hall,  December  7th,  1845. 
Mv    DEAR    CrOKER, 

I  ought  to  apologise  for  not  answ^ering  your  letter  sooner,  but 
it  reached  nie  just  as  I  was  leaving  Sussex  to  come  here. 

*  [  Eartham,  in  Sussex,  six  miles  from  Chichester.  The  estate  once  l)elon£;cd 
to  William  Ilayley,  a  well  known  "patron"  of  arts  and  letters.  Mr,  Huskisson 
is  said  to  have  added  much  to  the  house  and  estate.] 

t  [The  word  **not"  is  omitted  in  two  places  from  the  original  letter,  clearly  by 
accident]  X  L^n  of  the  l^imc  Minister.] 


My  father  has  often  told  mc  that  George  III.  and  Lord  Bute 
diflered  upon  some  point  ;  that  they  had  a  meeting  in  Kew 
Gardens  ;  chat  at  that  meeting  the  King  urged  Lord  Bute  upon 
this  point,  and  that  the  King  then  told  him,  "If  you  do  not 
carry  this  matter  out  as  I  wish,  we  must  part."  Lord  Bute  did 
not  acquiesce,  and  Lord  Bute  left  his  place  ;  that  after  that 
George  III.  never  bad  any  private  communication  with  Lord 
Bute,  either  personally  or  by  letter. 

My  father  was,  I  am  sure,  never  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  Lord  Bute  and  George  III.  after  the  fall  of  Lord 
Bute. 

I  have  no  vanity  about  my  family,  but  I  know  from  Lord 
Fitzwitiiam  that  the  Rockingbana  party,  who  hated  my  father, 
put  about  stories  of  his  low  condition  and  low  position,  which 
had  to  us,  who  really  knew  the  facts,  no  sense  whatever.  Per- 
haps it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  if  I  state  some  circum- 
stances respecting  the  Jenkinson  family,  and  in  doing  so  I  shall 
answer  your  questions  about  the  position  my  father  held  with 
Lord  Bute.  My  grandfather.  Col.  Jenkinson,  commanded  the 
Blues,  and  was  remarked  by  George  II.  at  Dcttingcn.  Some 
time  after  this  my  grandfather  solicited  a  pageship  of  honour 
for  my  uncle,  John  Jenkinson,  the  father  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
St.  Davids,  It  was  competed  for  by  some  one  else  ;  and  the 
Minister,  probably  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  against  Jenkin- 
son ;  but  the  King,  George  II.,  said:  "  Col.  Jenkinson's  son 
shall  have  it.  Col.  Jenkinson  is  a  brave  man."  I  should  here 
observe  that  Col.  Jenkinson's  father,  Mr.  Robert  Jenkinson,  had 
all  his  life  been  Tory  Member  for  Oxfordshire,  and  that  his 
elder  brother  was  so  at  this  time.  My  father.  Col.  Jenkinson's 
eldest  son,  was  bred  for  the  Church.  He  was  first  at  the  Char- 
terhouse, and  then  at  University  College  at  Oxford,  where  he 
.took  his  Master  of  Arts  degree.  A  living  belonging  to  his  un- 
hcle,  Sir  Jonathan  Cope,  of  Brewern,  in  Oxfordshire,  was  destined 
^or  my  father,  and  was  held,  in  my  recollection,  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  name  of  Lockwood,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  hold  for 
my  father ;  but  my  father  got  connected  when  at  Oxford  with 
Charles  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  then  Lord  Macclesfield, 
lopted  their  politics  (they  were  Whigs),  and  took  an  active 
ut  in  the  famous  Oxford  town  election  of  Parker  and  Turner, 
were  Whigs,  against  Wenraan  and  Dashwood,  Tories,  (t 
.  curious  that  my  father  wrote  the  electioneering  verses  and 
.  for  the  Whigs  at  this  election,  and  Sir  W.  Blackstuiie  fi 
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the  Tories.  There  are  two  copies  of  verses,  each  celcbmtfng 
their  rival  colours  (blue  and  green).  Blackstonc's  are  far  lh« 
best,  but  my  father's  not  amiss.  All  this  matter  made  my  father 
give  up  his  clerical  pursuits  ;  and  he  must  have  published  about' 
this  time  one,  if  not  both,  his  political  pamphlets,  viz.,  the  one' 
on  a  national  militia,  and  the  other  on  neutral  rights.  My 
father  has  often  told  me  that  tic  was  sent  up  to  London  by  the 
then  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Macclesfield,  before  the 
death  of  Geoi^e  II.,  with  a  strong  recommendation  to  Lord 
Holdernesse  ;  that  he  was  introduced  at  the  Riding  School  t< 
George  III.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  or,  1  believe,  only  called" 
Prince  Geot^e,  by  John  Jenkinson,  who,  as  I  said  before,  i 
page  of  honour,  and  was  a  remarkably  fine  horsenian.  This 
was  very  shortly  before  George  III.'s  accession,  when  myfatlier' 
became  confidential  secretary  of  Lord  Bute,  if  you  can  call  sec- 
retary a  man  who  all  through  his  life  was  so  bad  a  penman  thxt 
he  always  dictated  everything,  and  of  whom,  although  I  have  a 
house  full  of  papers,  I  have  scarcely  any  in  his  own  hand.  The 
truth  is  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  trusted  by  Lord  Bute,  as 
he  was  afterwards  by  Mr.  Grenville,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord 
North,  &c. ;  but  I  do  not  believe,  nay,  I  am  certain,  that  he  did' 
not  carry  on  any  correspondence  between  the  King  and  Lord 
Bnte,  for  never  such  existed,  although  on  many  critical  occa- 
sions the  King  consulted  him  privately,  of  which  I  have  the 
proofs,  though  here  again  1  really  believe  that  it  was  with  the- 
approbation,  or  at  least  the  acquiescence,  of  the  Minister  for 
the  time  being.  I  should  also  add  that  my  father  was  in  the 
service  also — I  think  they  called  him  Treasurer — of  the  Princess' 
Dowager  of  Wales  till  her  death.  He  was  very  much  Id  h«r 
confidence.  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

LlVEKPOOL. 

TAe  Bislu>p  of  Exeter  lo  Mr.  Croker.* 

Bishopiiowi^  Torquay,  Aogust  jrd,  1S4& 
Mv  DEAR  Sir, 
There  is  no  accounting  for  fancies.     When  one  of  them  g 
possession,  even  of  a  very  powerful  mind,  it  commonly  obtain^ 
complete  mastery. 

Your  sensitiveness  10  the  supposed  danger  of  anything  Vikn 
change  in  the  line  of  increased  strictness  in  religious  matters  h 


•[No 
fonnd.  ] 
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a  phenomenon,  considering  your  intellectual  eminence,  which 
astonishes  me.  How  is  it  possible  ihat  the  addition  of  ihe 
words  cited  by  you  from  Eph.  v.  30  is  always  "  heard  by  you 
with  a  certain  degree  of  pain  "  ?  What  say  you  of  i  Tim.  iv.  4 
in  conjunction  with  Col.  iii.  17  ?  Why,  you  will  find  some  small 
hole  to  creep  out  Vour  objection  about  knives  and  forks  is  an 
objection  to  every  form  of  saying  grace,  not  to  an  apostolic 
form  solely  or  mainly. 

If  the  addition  were  indeed  as  novel  as  you  imagine,  I  should 
have  thought  that  you  would  rejoice  in  it,  as  a  manifest  indi- 
cation of  a  more  truly  evangelical  feeling  than  prevailed  in  our 
youth. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  practice  is  not  noveL  More  ihnn 
forty  years  ago  I  became  chaplain  to  Bishop  Barrington,  saying 
grace  daily  at  his  table,  as  well  as  my  own  ;  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  I  was  during  that  time  in  the  habit  of  saying  a  grace 
With  St.  Paul's  conclusion. 

My  grace,  indeed,  was  not  the  very  meagre  form  which  you 
say  you  always  heard,  and  which  I  believe  to  have  been  the  fruit 
of  modem  fastidiousness  in  its  transition  state — between  saying 
grace  and  omitting  it  altogether. 

1  must  possibly  own  that  I  never  hear  that  brief  form,  or  any 
other,  unsanctiCed  by  the  name  of  Christ,  without  the  feeling 
which  you  say  is  excited  in  you  by  the  adoption  of  the  apostolic 
conclusion. 

I  entered  at  Oxford  in  1791,  and  being  in  the  habit  of  dining 
not  only  in  the  hall  of  my  own  college,  but  also  in  the  halls  of 
most  other  colleges  in  that  University,  I  can  vouch  for  the 
practice  being  universal  (though  the  formularies  of  saying  grace 
differed)  of  concluding   always  fer  Jesum  Christum  Dommum 

I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  within  my  reach,  certainly  there  is 

It  within  my  easy  reach,  any  clergyman  considerably  older 
myself,  who  am  in  my  sixty-ninth  year  :— I,  therefore,  do 
not  delay  my  answer,  in  order  that  I  may  institute  the  enquiry 
which  yuu  wish,  as  to  the  experience  of  one  of  my  reverend 
seniors. 

I  wish  I  differed  from  you  on  the  other  points  mentioned  by 
you,  as  I  differ  on  this.  When  I  think  of  politics,  I  turn  from 
the  subject  as  absolutely  sickening,  and  a  little  feeling  of  (I 
uncharitable)  satisfaction,  that  Sir  R.  Pec)  will  never  again 

ive  aa  opportunity  of  betraying  (with  however  honest  inten- 
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tion)  the  interests  coutided  to  him.     Our  Church  is,  I  trust  in 
God,  safe.     Our  Establishment,  I  fear,  is  io  danger. 
Vours,  my  dear  Sir, 

Most  faithfully, 

H.  Exeter. 
TIte  Earl  of  Aberdien  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Haddo  House,  September  itt,  1S4& 
My  dear  Croker, 

You  may  easily  imagine  that  for  some  years  I  have  thought 
very  little  of  the  text  of  Homer,  or  the  productions  of  the  Rhap- 
sodists  ;  but  I  dare  say  you  will  also  believe  that  it  is  not  with- 
out pleasure  that  I  return  to  such  subjects, 

I  should  have  answered  your  letter  sooner,  but  I  had  not  a 
copy  of  the  Life  of  Johnson  at  hand  ;  and  before  writing  to  you, 
I  wished  to  see  the  passage  to  which  you  refer. 

From  the  expressions  of  Johnson,  it  would  appear  that  he 
thought  the  lines  quoted  by  Thucydides  were  from  the  Uiad  or 
Odyssey,  in  which  case  they  certainly  would  not  be  found  in 
any  of  our  copies.  But  the  quotation  is  from  the  hy 
Apollo.  It  is  in  the  third  book  of  his  history,  and  in  that  part 
of  it  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  extraordinarj'  and 
barbarous  proceeding,  called  by  the  Athenians  the  purificatii 
of  Delos. 

I  need  not  observe  to  you  that  these  hymns,  which  figure  in 
the  list  of  eighteen  or  twenty  different  works,  attributed  by  the 
ancients  to  Homer,  are  universally  admitted  by  modern  critics 
to  be  spurious,  and  of  a  date  long  posterior  to  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  judicious  of  Greek  historians 
should  have  quoted  the  hymn  to  Apollo  without  expressing 
any  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  inorc  especially  as  in  the  first  book 
of  his  history  there  is  great  evidence  of  a  real  spirit  of  inquiry, 
and  of  something  like  the  philosophical  criticism  of  modern 
times.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  of 
every  class  blindly  received  the  current  reports  and  popular 
traditions  of  the  country ;  although  it  may  not  be  improbable 
that  everything  delivered  in  the  name  of  Homer  became  in  soma 
connected  with  their  religion,  which,  at  Athens  at  least, 
could  not  safely  be  treated  as  it  deserved. 

The  belief  which  you  profess  in  your  lettcr.-so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  my  own  opinions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Homerto 
poems,  offers  a  tempting  opportunity  fur  me  to  enlarg;e  U] 


;  but  I  will  refrain  from  doing  so  at  present     I  will 

,  that  continued  reflectiuu  and  inquiry  hare  more 

by  convinced  me  tbat  the  views  of  the  German  critics  upon 

s  mailer  are  correct,  and  that  when  we  direst  ourselves  of  the 

lectsof  early  prejudice  and  habit,  we  shall  find  them  to  be 

rely  consistent  with  reason  and  common  sense. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Croker, 

Ever  truly  yours, 

Aberdeen. 
J/r.  C.  IV.  IVilliams  IVynn  U  Mr.  Oilier. 

Graitun  Sirret,  Febnurf  I  tlh,  1S17. 

My  dear  Croker, 
[  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  the  means  of   at  all  enlightening 
B  on  the  subject  o£  your  letter, 

.ord  Grenville  always  declared  to  me,  as  to  others,  that  he 
1?  noihing  about  Junius ;  that  he  had  only  conjectures,  the 
Ibundsof  which  he  did  not  intend  to  disclose.    These,  I  think, 
c  not  founded  on  any  papers  at  Stowe. 

Nugent  believes  that  he  has  there  found  some  which 
V  light  on  the  subject,  but  did  not  inform  me  what  was  the 
L 
■  The  external  evidence  applying  to  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  so 
-ong  as  would  to  my  mind  establish  any  other  fact,  and  I 
"•bould  have  but  little  difhculty  in  believing  him  equal  to  having 
produced  it;  but  what  I  cannot  credit  is  that  he,  whose  most 
conspicuous  characteristic  was  extreme  vanity,  accompanied  by 
moral  as  welt  as  personal  courage,  could  for  so  many  years  have 
continued  to  conceal  it. 

I    have  not  seen  Dean  Pellew's  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouih,  but 
cannot  believe  that  Lord  Grenville  held  to  him  language  so  op- 

Iposite  to  what  he  used  to  all  his  family. 
I  remain,  dear  Croker, 
Ever  most  faithfully  yours, 
L  C.  W.  Williams  Wvnn. 

K  Afr.  Croker  to  Sir  George  Sine/air.* 

W  Weil  MouUcy,  Kingilon.  Surrey,  Fcbniafy  ajth,  1847. 

Mv  DEAR  Sinclair, 
I   have  been  very  much  touched  with  your  interesting  but 
painful  account  of  yourself.     You  need  no  advice,  I  see,  as  to 
S  true  source  of  consolation  ;  but  I   think  there  are   minor 
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helps  which  you  seem  to  neglect  too  much.  You  should  joio 
your  family  in  Edinburgh,  and  mix  with  the  morning  and  even- 
ini;  thoughts  of  the  world  to  come,  the  daily  duties,  avocations, 
and  even  amusements  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  This  vou 
will  find  indicited  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which,  beginning  with 
prayer  and  ending  with  praise,  points  out  the  intermediate 
course  of  worldly  duties,  in  which  it  supplicates  our  Father  to 
assist  us.  Leave  then,  my  dear  Sinclair,  the  h^-perborean  gloom 
uf  your  castle  near  the  pole,  and  follow  Lady  G.  Sinclair  to 
Edinburgh,  where  old  and  new  friends  will  convince  you  that, 
as  long  as  Heaven  is  pleased  to  leave  us  in  this  world,  it  pro- 
vides us  with  the  pabulum  vita — something  worth  living  for.  I 
return  you  the  inclosures  of  both  your  letters.  I  am  ashamed 
to  own  that  I  look  upon  the  gentlemen  3rou  mention  as  a  knot 

of  dreamers,  and  Mr. as  something  even  beyond  a  yision- 

ary ;  but  as  you,  who  know  more  of  them  (which,  indeed,  is 
very  easy)  than  I  do,  think  otherwise,  I  suppose  I  am  wrong. 

I  agree  with  them  that  the  times  are  out  of  joint,  but  they 
are  not,  1  think,  the  more  [the  men  ?]  to  reduce  the  dislocation. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  to  Mr,  Croker. 

Bel  voir  Castle,  M.orch  2nd,  i847* 

My  ufar  Croker, 

Altlinuj::h  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  an  accurate  view  of  Mr. 
Pitt  coming  in  during  the  second  course,  and  rubbing  his  hands 
with  (k'lii;l)t  lit  having  escaped  home  to  his  company,  yet  my 
recollection  of  the  accompaniments  of  the  story  wiiich  I  told 
you  is  imperfect.  I  tliink  it  must  liave  been  late  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  after  Mr.  Pitt  had  placed  Addington  in  his  po- 
sition as  Prime  Minister  ;  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  was  at  the 
head  of  his  table  on  that  day,  and  it  was  in  Downing  Street,  at 
his  official  residence  that  he  lived.  He  came  joyfully  in  ex- 
claiming, **  I  am  delighted  to  have  got  amongst  you,  for  we  have 
had  the  doctor  travelling  with  his  own  horses  for  the  last  hour 
and  a  half,  and  we  thought  he  would  never  arrive  at  the  end  of 
the  stage.**  In  those  d«iys  gentlemen's  postilions  used  to  drive 
with  long  whips  and  velvet  caps  with  silver  tassels  to  them, 
which  played  up  and  down  in  conformity  with  the  measured 
and  slow  action  of  the  postilions  on  their  horses.  And  one  can 
conceive  Addington's  pompous  delivery,  measured  phraseology. 


5?5 

lnod   monotonous  intonation,  affording  a  capital  lilccncss  of  a 
'gentleman's  own  horses  during  a  long  stage. 

Ever,  my  dear  Croker,  yours  most  truly. 

Rutland. 
'  Mr.  Henry  DrummonH  to  Mr.  Croker. 

K-  April  23rd.  1847. 

■        My  DKAR  Crokbr, 

^V   Yuu  are  quite  right  about  the  unavoidable  consequences  of 
^^tHoretilement.    The  system  of  a  people  is  a  unity  :  wtien  landlords 
^nrere  few  and  powerful,  it  was  difficult  to  procure  dwellings, 
^paod  population  did  not  advance  beyond  the  demand  of  agricul- 
ture, which  alone  could  feed  it ;  but  so  soon  as  cotton  lords 
grew,  the  population  grew,  and  since  there  is  no  check  to  the 
procreation  of  children,  and  their  support  is  thrown  upon  the 
land,  infinitesimal  morCfUetrunt  is  the  necessary  result. 

1  have  followed  the  allotment  system  here  *  ever  since  1  came, 
now  nearly  thirty  years  ago ;  every  labourer  on  the  estate  has 
as  much  land  as  he  pleases,  from  ^  to  5  acres  or  more.  As  a 
practical  thing  it  is  good,  like  charity;  but  as  a  national  sys- 
tem it  is  again  infinitesimal  morcelUment.  I  wish  you  would 
come  and  spend  a  few  days  here  that  you  might  examine  it  for 
yourself  ;  it  is  as  perfect  a  specimen  tioth  from  extent  and  variety 
as  can  be  seen. 

As  for  realilies,  they  no  longer  exist  in  the  world ;  all  men  and 
things  are  become  personse,  masks,  sliams  or  shapes  as  Carlisle 
[Carlyle]  calls  them.  Always  yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Drummond. 

»Tiu  Biihop  of  Oxford  { Wilberforce)  lo  Mr.  Croker.     Exlract. 
Febtuaiy  iglh.  1848. 
Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Croker, 
I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  prospect  of  affairs.     But  1 
am  far  more  dispirited  by  either  the  apathy,  or  want  of  intel- 
lectual  power,   or  mad   hostility  of   the  Conser\'ali te   party, 
whichever  it  be,  which  leads  tliem  quietly  to  leave  all  our  inter- 
ests in  hands  in  which  a  blundering  feebleness  and  a  dishunest 
audacity  are  almost  equally  united,  than  by  any  one  other  evil 
aspect  of  the  times.     Either  they  ought  to  restore  Peel,  or  sup- 
ply his  place.     But  to  let  things  go  to  ruin  as  tliey  now  do  is 
'•'""'l'-  S.  OXOK. 
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The  Earl  of  Ltmsdale  to  Mr,  Croker, 

[Without  dat&] 

Dear  Croker, 

I  shall  see  Mr.  Hudson  *  to-morrow  evening.  I  will  ask  him 
the  questions  you  put  He  is  in  his  bluff  exterior  the  most  re- 
markable man  1  have  ever  known.  It  is  not  fortune  that  raises 
a  man  from  a  shop-boy  to  be  a  large  landed  proprietor,  but  he 
is  also  a  most  influential  political  character,  and  [has]  a  most 
effective,  common-sense  sort  of  way  of  treating  questions  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  enables  him  to  carry  and  defeat  meas- 
ures, and  turns  the  scale  of  many  elections. 

I  generally  agree  with  you  on  political  matters,  but  I  cannot 
offer  my  adhesion  to  the  last  political  article  of  the  Quari€rlyy\ 
from  impressions  made  upon  me,  in  my  short  visits  a  few  years 
since.  In  my  last  visit  I  recollect  a  person,  in  whom  I  had  some 
confidence,  telling  me  that  the  state  of  corruption  was  so  great, 
it  endangered  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  in  no  period  was 
corruption  of  all  descriptions  so  flagrant  But  what  I  attribute 
blame  to  Guizot  for  is,  that  though  perfectly  pure  himself  he 
took  no  decided  and  active  step  himself  to  check  the  systenL 

1  am  quite  at  issue  with  you  about  Louis  Philippe.  I  think 
he  frittered  away  his  crown,  and  lost  it  at  the  last  moment  by 
cowardice  ;  in  fact,  he  thought  of  nothing  else  for  the  last  three 
years  but  marrying  his  family.  His  attention  was  directed  to 
his  family,  and  not  to  the  State.  Faithfully  yours, 

Lonsdale. 
Mr.  Hal  lam  to  Mr.  Crokcr,\ 

Cardiff,  August  20th. 

Dear  Croker, 

You  will  guess  by  the  date  of  this  that  I  have  no  means  of  as- 
sisting your  inquiry  by  liclp  of  bo<iks.  But  I  own  that  I  doubt 
whether  we  should  not  overshoot  the  mark  in  seeking  any  deep 
allusion  in  Pope's  couplet.  He  is  often  obscure  by  excessive 
effort  at  a  pregnant  brevity.  "Which  made  old  Ben,"  &c.,§  I 
take  to  mean,  which  might  have  made,  or  was  enough  to  make, 
them  swear  the  King  has  no  more  taste  than  a  bear.  If  you 
choose  to  suppose  that  Dennis  had  really  said  something  like 

•  [The  "Railway  King" — then  Member  for  Sunderland.] 
t  [An  article  l»y  Mr.  Croker  on  the  French  Revolution  of  184S,  Quarterly  Rt' 
vi<w^  March,  1848.] 
%  [Mr.  Croker  was  still  making  notes  for  the  proposed  new  edition  of  Pope.] 
§^  [See  the  next  letter.  ] 


this  about  William,  it  would  be  easy  to  apply  the  same,  by  poet- 
ical analogy,  to  old  Ben.  I  do  not  think  more  can  be  made  of 
it  than  this. 

I  passed  three  days  with  Guizot  at  Sir  John  Boilcau's,  near 
Norwich,  in  the  first  week  of  August.  He  was  then  proceeding 
to  St.  Andrew's  with  all  his  family,  and  meant  to  pay  some  visits 
in  the  Highlands. 

The  position  of  France  is  certainly  a  strange  one  ;  and  it 
seems  as  if  no  Government  but  that  of  the  sword  will  be  practi- 
cable, at  least  for  the  present  It  is  impossible  for  a  regular 
monarchy  to  exercise  this  power,  and  therefore  I  do  not  sec  how 
its  restoration  is  to  be  looked  for,  though  it  may  be  the  wish  of 
three-parts  of  France.  The  supremacy  is  better  in  the  hands  of 
Cavaignac,  whom  Guizot  thinks  an  honest  man,  and  who  seems 
to  be  acting  well,  than  of  such  political  intriguers  as  Thiers. 
.  I  am,  yours  truly, 

H.  Hallah. 
Samuel  Rogers  *  lo  Mr.  Croker. 

Sl  James's  Place,  AuguM  tgth,  1848. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

[  Happy  indeed  should  I  be  to  throw  any  light  on  the  passage, 
lean,  however,  suggest  an  interpretation,  and  a  friend  of  mine, 
]Iie  Rev.  Mr.  Mitford,  Gray's  editor,  concurs  with  me  in  my 
xiing. 

What  be  says  explains  it  so  much  better  than  I  could  do,  that 
|!I  have  enclosed  it.     You  need  not  return  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 

S.  Rogers. 

I  You  and  I  have  suffered  a  great  loss  this  year  in  Lord  Ash- 
firton. 

\Enel0sure  in  ike  aim'e.'] 
The  hero  William  and  the  martjrr  Chattel, 

One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  pcnnoned  Qnatlcs  j 
Which  made  old  Ben  and  surly  Dennis  swear, 
"No  Lord's  anointed,  but  a  Russian  bear." 
Ben  Jonson  and  Francis  Quarles  were  contemporary,  and  I 
think  had  some  dispute  about  patronage  bestowed  on  one  of 
them.     Dennis  and  Blackmore  were  contemporaries  alsa 

Both  B.  Junson  and  Dennis  were  noted  for  their  railing 
against  an  age,  which  they  considered  did  not  sufficiently  value 

*  [Then  in  bis  85th  year.  ] 
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their  talents,  and  preferred  other  writers  to  them.     Sec  &  Jon- 
son's  well-known  lines  on  "  The  Stage." 

When  Charles  pensioned  Quarles,  and  William  knighted 
Binckmore,  Jonson  and  Dennis  are  supposed  to  saj,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  royal  patronage  being  bestowed  on  a  couple  of 
blockheads  or  dunces  (as  they  esteemed  them),  while  their 
merits  were  overlooked:*  ''It  is  not  an  enlightened  monarch 
on  the  throne,  an  Augustus — the  judge  and  rewarder  of  genius, 
hut  one  as  ignorant  and  brutal  as  a  Russian  bear,  a  savage,  a 
Czar." 

The  last  line  in  inverted  commas  is  not  a  quotation,  but  a 
speech.  *'  Old  Ben,"  I  take  it,  uses  the  term  Russian  bear, 
without  giving  any  further  meaning  to  ''  Russian  "  than  as  the 
natale  solum  of  the  bears  ;  but  if  we  suppose  ^  Russian  "  not  to 
be  without  its  meaning,  then  we  must  recollect  that  Peter  him- 
self was  a  gentleman  compared  to  those  who  preceded  him,  as 
tlie  one  who  nailed  the  Ambassador's  hat  on  his  head.  The 
difhculty  certainly  would  be  increased  by  supposing^  the  last 
line  to  be  a  quotation  from  Dennis.  But  I  have  his  poems  at 
home,  and  will  look  when  I  return. 

J.  M[itford]., 

Mr,  Croker  to  Samuel  Rogers, 

Alverbank,  Gosport,  August  21st,  184& 

My  dkar  Sir, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter,  and  for  Mr.  Mitford*s 
memorandum  ;  but  the  latter  docs  not,  to  my  mind,  clear  up  the 
difficulty  in  any  degree.  It  says  only  what  we  are  all  agreed 
upon,  that  Pope  meant  to  represent  Jonson  and  Dennis  as  dis- 
satisfied at  the  patronage  shown  to  Quarles  and  Black  more,  and 
that  he  (Pope)  partook  of  their  feelings,  but  why  he  should  have 
coupled  a  ** dunce"  like  Dennis  with  Ben  Jonson's  opinion  and 
his  own — Iiow  Dennis  and  Ben  could  have  "  sworn  "  the  same 
oath  or  made  the  same  speech — why  a  "  Russian  bear  "  should 
be  the  type  of  ill-judging  patronage — and  what  antithesis  the 
poet,  generally  so  exact  .ind  even  nice  in  his  phrases,  would 
see  between  the  **  Lord's  anointed  "  and  a  "  Russian  bear,"  Mr. 
Mitford's  observations  do  not  explain,  any  more  than  how,  or 
when,  or  where,  Dennis  and  Jonson  expressed  any  opinion  .it 
all  on  the  subject.     I  myself  have  little  doubt  that  Pope  had 


•  [*•  Dryden  alone  escaped  his  judging  eye.'*] 


distinct  anecdotes,  or  passages,  o(  Jonson  and  Dennis  in  his 
eye,  and  when  we  can  discover  ihem  we  shall  see  how  he  came 
to  combine  them  into  one  oath,  Alas  !  my  dear  Sir,  we  have, 
in  common  with  all  his  friends  and  the  country,  suffered  an  ir- 
reparable loss  in  dear  Lord  Ashburton.  1  had  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  having  passed  his  last  week  with  him.  J/is  de- 
parture was  sudden  and  surprising.  S/u  is  here  near  me,  and 
as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  W.  Choker. 
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TAe  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Croktr. 

Walmer  Casllc,  October  191I1.  1S4& 
MV  DEAR  CrOKER, 

When  I  passed  through  London  on  Tuesday  I  signed  my 
name  on  the  engraving  which  I  had  kept  for  you,  and  gave  it 
to  the  artist  whom  I  employ  to  frame  and  glaze  my  engravings  ; 
and  it  shall  be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  he  will  return  it  framed 
and  glazed. 

It  is  ditGcuIt  to  see  what  will  happen  in  France.  This  single 
Chamber  will  be  a  despotism ;  if  they  can  only  get  an  of!icer  of 
some  reputation  to  command  their  army,  they  will  govern 
France  with  a  rod  of  iron.  They  will  probably  not  leave  in 
the  hands  of  the  officer  in  command  sufficient  power  to  enable 
him  to  do  all  that  they  will  require  from  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  will  be  the  result  of  the 
existing  chaos  in  the  world.  It  must  first  explode  a  little.  But 
I  see  no  man  anywhere  capable  of  conducting  any  great  affairs, 
pr  e^en  of  understanding  the  position  in  which  he  is  placed. 

I  can't  tell  what  Lord  Paimerston  has  done ;  but  nobody  is 
satisfied  with  or  has  confidence  in  him.  Everybody  complains 
of  him.  I  believe  that  he  and  Lord  Minto  encouraged  the 
foolish  Pope  ;  and  [hat  the  mischief  in  Italy,  which  has  caused 
the  whole,  was  done  by  them.  1  detest  this  French  Convention. 
But  I  confess  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  broken  off  under 
existing  circumstances. 

I  perfectly  recollect  my  views  for  the  defence  and  security  of 
riand.     But  one  might  as  well   propose  to  recommence  to 
tild  there  the  Tower  of  Babel  as  lo  act  upon  such  a  system, 
Evcrytbing  of  that  kind  is  out  of  the  question. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 
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The  Ear!  of  Hardwicke  to  Mr,  Croker. 

Wimpole,  October  28tli,  184& 

My  dear  Croker, 

D'lsraeli  thinks  with  you  that  Wyatt  is  an  impudent  charla- 
tan, and  he  takes  no  part  with  him. 

Stanley,  D* Israeli,  and  I  are  agreed  on  the  question  of  a 
statue  to  G.  B.  [Lord  George  Bentinck]. 

As  to  his  deserving  so  great  an  honour,  we  need  not  discuss 
it  ;  but  if  the  merchants,  farmers,  shop-owners,  and  ship- 
owners meet  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds,  and  the  meeting 
be  brought  about  by  spontaneous  feelings  on  their  part,  not 
being  urged  on  by  G.  B.*s  friends  or  political  followers,  why 
then  we  will  give  our  mite  towards  carrying  out  their plams^  and 
show  ourselves  desirous  to  go  with  them  in  honouring  the  de- 
parted senator.  Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

Hardwicke. 
Mr,  Charles  Arbuthnot  to  Mr,  Croker. 

Woodford,  Kettering,  December  7th,  1848L 

Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

That  I  had  the  greatest  regard  and  affection  for  my  departed 
friend  Lord  Castlereagh  is  most  true.  But  I  have  not  read  his 
brother's  memoirs  *  of  him,  though  I  happened  to  see  the  two 
first  volumes  ;  but  I  did  no  more  than  just  look  at  them. 

Had  I  read  the  work,  many  things  might  have  occurred  to 
me  ;  but,  on  tlie  spur  of  the  moment,  I  can  only  say  that  in 
private  life  his  kindness  and  good  temper  were  exemplary  and 
never  failing,  and  that  in  his  public  capacity  truth  and  honesty 
of  purpose  were  at  all  times  his  invariable  characteristics,  his 
colleagues  well  knowing  that  on  him  the  most  perfect  reliance 
might  be  placed,  as  he  had  no  other  feeling  than  to  act  cordial- 
ly with  them,  his  mind  being  totally  free  from  all  sinister  and 
selfish  feelings. 

Of  this  I  can  give  one  striking  instance.  Lord  Liverpool 
was  the  Prime  Minister,  but  he  was  not  a  favourite  of  George 
IV.  His  Majesty  always  preferred  having  confidential  com- 
munications with  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  which  Lord  Liverpool 
not  only  acquiesced,  but  was  also  glad  that  his  colleague  should 
relieve  him  from  personal  discussions  with  the  sovereign,  which 
were  ever  painful  and  distressing. 

*[*' Correspondence,  Dispatches,  and  other  papers  of  Viscount  Castlereagh,'* 
edited  by  his  brother,  C  \V.  Vane,  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  12  vols.  i8i48-5a] 
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LORD  CASTLEREAGH.  - 

This  was  particularly  the  case  about  the  time  ihnt  the  King 
vent  to  Hanover  and  took  Lord  Casticreagli  with  him. 

On  their  return  Lord  Casllereagli  said  to  me  that  he  wished 
I  would  tell  Lord  Liverpool  thiit  he  had  been  able,  when  at 
Hanover,  to  remove  from  the  King's  mind  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions which  had  been  in  it ;  that  now  he  must  press  upon 
Lord  Liverpool  the  propriety  of  his  always  communicating 
freely  and  openly  with  his  Majesty  ;  that  he  certainly  had 
never  used  his  influence  with  the  King  but  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  them  well  together;  but  that  this  being  effected,  he 
must  entreat  and  urge  Lord  Liverpool  to  do  his  own  business, 
and  never  to  trust  any  one  to  do  it  for  him,  adding  that,  as 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Liverpool  should  never  run  the  risk  of 
allowing  any  one  to  gain  influence  which  he  ought  to  possess 
himself. 

Upon  one  occasion,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Lord 
Liverpool  begged  that  I  would  see  Lord  Castlereagh  and  let 
him  know  tliai,  after  the  close  of  the  session,  he  was  resolved 
to  retire,  and  that,  considering  him  as  the  proper  person  in 
their  Cabinet  to  succeed  him,  he  wished  to  have  a  communlca- 
Uon  with  him  upon  the  subject  He  named  the  day  when  Lord 
Castlereagh  should  call  on  him,  in  order  that  they  might  talk 
the  whole  thing  over,  and  fix  the  particular  time  when  the 
change  should  take  place. 

Lord  Castlereagh  desired  that  I  would  be  in  my  room,  as, 
lifter  seeing  Lord  Liverpool,  he  should  wish  to  see  and  talk 
with  me.  They  had  their  meeting,  after  which  Lord  Castle- 
reagh came  to  me  as  he  had  said  he  would.  He  asked  me  to 
,gq  with  him  into  St.  James's  Park  that  he  might  tell  me  what 
Eitad  passed,  and  that  he  might  discuss  with  me  the  various  ar- 
.  rangcments  to  be  made. 

He  first  asked  me  whether  I  thought  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington would  consent  to  be  Lord  Liverpool's  successor,  as 
under  him  he  would  most  willingly  and  cordially  server 

[  answered  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  it  had  never  occurred 
;o  the  Duke  to  wish  to  be  the  Minister  of  the  country,  his  ob- 
ject ever  appearing  to  be  to  adhere  to  his  own  profession. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  told  me  what  his  arrangements  would 

be  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  that  there  was  but 

one  difficulty  thai  he  apprehended,  and  that  difficulty  was  the 

Churcb.     He  feared  that  at  first  there  might  be  apprehension 

his  leaning  towards  tJie  Presbyterians,  but  that,  if  he  had 

Vou  II.— as 
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only  time,  he  thought  that  liis  conduct  wotild  be  seen  to  be 
most  fair,  as  the  Church  should  always  bax'e  all  the  support 
and  aid  in  his  power  to  give. 

Our  conversation  ended,  each  of  us  feeling  certain  tliat 
Lord  Liverpool  would  retire,  he  having  told  Lord  Castlereagh, 
as  he  had  previously  told  me,  that  the  state  of  his  health  made 
his  retirement  necessary. 

But  not  only  did  he  not  act  upon  his  then  declared  determi- 
nation, but  never  afterwards  did  he  allude  to  it 

This,  however,  had  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  had  never  sought  to  be  Prime  Minis- 
ter ;  his  ambition  ever  was  to  act  with  his  colleagues  most 
fairly  and  cordially,  and  Lord  Liverpool,  choosing  to  remain 
as  Prime  Minister,  to  give  him  all  the  support  and  aid  in  his 

1814  he  went  la  the  Continent  to  reside  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  allies,  and  to  be  ready  to  act  as  negoti- 
ator for  peace  should  the  occasion  offer.  It  did  offer  at  ChS- 
tillon,  but  there  failed.  He  returned  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
allies,  where  he  was  the  chief  instrument  in  prevailing  upon 
them,  after  some  disaster,  not  to  fall  back  upon  the  Rhine,  as 
had  been  almost  resolved  upon.  One  day  at  dinner,  where 
were  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  chief  among  the  generaU, 
and  various  Prime  Ministers,  it  was  obsen'ed  by  some  one  that 
the  only  person  without  order  or  decoration  was  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, on  which  Prince  Metternich  exclaimed,  "  C'est  blen 
distingu^ ! "  And  in  truth  absence  of  all  vanity  and  perfect 
simplicity  of  mind  always  characterised  him. 

In  debate  the  langu.ige  of  Lord  Castlereagh  was  not  always 
equal  to  his  other  great  qualities,  but  occasionally  he  very 
much  surpassed  what  the  House  expected  from  him.  One  In- 
stance I  well  remember  ;  it  was  on  the  last  day  nearly  of  the 
session  previous  to  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline. 

Brougham  unexpectedly  rose  and  made  a  furious  philippic 
against  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  the  brother  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  our  ambassador  at  Vienna,  accusing  him  of  employing  spies 
to  ferret  out  and  to  fabricate  stories  against  the  Queen.  Lord 
Castlereagh  instantaneously  refuted  all  the  chains  against  his 
brother,  and  answered  Brougham's  speech  in  the  most  power- 
ful and  eloquent  language. 
I  I  was  sitting  next  to  Canning.  He  said  to  me  that  he  had 
I  never  heard   Lord   Castlereagh  speak  half  so  well ;   Ihat  i 
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E  could  not  by  any  possibility  know  that  his  brother  would  be 
T  attacked  ;  but  that  on  all  occasions  when  quite  unprepared  he 
/-Spoke  brilliantly,  and  in  a  style  far  superior  to  his  general 
i  speaking,  whereas  he  must  own,  for  his  part,  that  he  liked  lu 
I  know  beforehand  what  he  would  have  to  speak  upon. 
Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Cu.  Arbuthnot. 
Mr.  Loikhart  to  Mr.  Croker.     Extract. 

January  lath,  1849. 
I(  you  could  do  it*  pure  justice,  nothing  more  is  wanted  to 
Ivc  the  author  sufRcient  pain.  He  has  written  some  very 
lliant  essays — very  transparent  in  artifice,  and  I  suspect  not 
lonest  in  scope  and  management,  but  he  has  written  no 
;  and  he  has,  I  believe,  committed  himself  ingeniously 
ID  two  or  three  points,  which,  fitly  exposed,  would  confound 
him  a  good  deal,  and  check  his  breeze  from  £1  Dorado.  Chief- 
ly, his  bitter  hatred  of  the  Church  of  England  all  through  is 
evident  ;  it  is,  I  think,  the  only  very  strong  feeling  in  the  book  ; 
and  his  depreciation  of  the  station  and  character  of  the  clergy 
of  Charles  1 1,  and  James  1 1,  to-day  is  but  a  symptom. 

Then  his  treatment  of  the  Whig  criminals  Sidney  and  Russell, 
is  very  shabby,  and  might  be  awfully  shown  up  by  merely  a  few 
quotations  from  the  Slate  trials  and  BariUon. 

You  will  tell  me  by-and-bye  what  you  think  of  this.  I  own 
that  I  read  the  book  with  breathless  interest,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional indignations,  but  I  am  now  reading  Groie's  new  volume 
of  bis  '  History  of  Greece,'  and,  upon  my  word,  I  find  the  con- 
trast of  his  calm,  stately,  tranquil  narrative  very  soothing.  In 
short,  I  doubt  if  Macaulay's  book  will  go  down  as  a  standard 
addition  to  our  hhtorkal  library,  though  it  must  always  keep  a 
high  place  among  the  specimens  of  English  rhetoric. 

Ever  yours,, 

J.  G.  I- 
The  Bhlwp  of  Exeter  to  Mr.  Croker. 

BUfaopstowe,  April  I3lh,  1S49. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

I  have  been  very  tardy  in  writing  to  you  ;  but  I  have  had 
much  of  special  business,  which  tuuld  not  be  easily  laid  aside. 
Moreover,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  one  reading  of  your  article. 

■(Micuilay't  ■  HiMory  ot  England.'  The  Iwo  fiisl  volunia  had  ihfn  been 
(coendy  publUhed.] 
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The  repetition  has  more  than  doubled  my  g^tification,  and 
my  sense  of  the  effectiveness  of  your  chastisement* 

The  great  point  of  all  is  that  you  have  decidedly  fixed  Mr. 
Macaulay's  position  in  the  literary  republic  He  is  a  great 
— a  very  great — historical  novelist,  and  can  never  more  be  re- 
garded in  the  severe  character  of  an  historian. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  I  may  tell  you  confideniiaUj 
that  one  of  my  great  inducements  to  communicate  with  Sir  J. 
Stephen,  and,  at  his  request,  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  was  that  Sir 
James  told  me  that  he  had  undertaken  to  review  the  work  in  the 
Eiiinburgh,  I  therefore  fully  hoped  that  between  the  author, 
whose  *'  eagerness  to  be  set  right  if  he  had  in  anything  fallen  into 
error"  was  strongly — most  strongly — and  repeatedly  vouched, 
and  the  friendly  reviewer,  who  would  be  eager  to  get  his  client 
easily  through  any  little  difficulty  in  which  he  might  be  involved, 
I  should  obtain  for  the  Church  some  important  admissions 
That  I  failefd  with  the  principal,  and  how  completely  I  failed,  I 
need  not  again  tell  you.  But  I  have  not  yet  told  you  that  I 
failed  with  his  second,  nor  the  reason.  This  is  a  curious  little 
anecdote  of  an  Edinburgh  reviewer. 

Sir  James,  to  my  astonishment,  two  or  three  weeks  after  our 
first  conversation,  told  me  that  he  had  abandoned  all  intention 
of  reviewing  the  book,  because  it  was,  in  truth,  not  w^hat  it  pro- 
fessed to  be — a  histor}',  but  an  historical  novel 

Now,  you  will  see  the  fitness  of  not  recollecting  that  I  ever 
told  you  this  coincidence  of  opinion  avowed  by  his  intending 
panegyrist  with  that  of  his  actual  flagellant 

Will  he  correct  his  misstatements  respecting  the  Church? 
No  ;  he  is  too  small-minded,  and  his  ambition  is  of  too  low  an 
order.  If  he  does  not,  I  hope  that  Harington  f  will  punish  him 
more  sharply  than  he  has  yet  had  spirit  to  do,  for  the  excellent 
Chancellor  has  a  spice  of  cowardice  in  his  composition. 

But  for  your  review.  Where  all  is  so  good,  it  is  not  easy  to 
specify  what  seems  best  ;  yet  there  are  two  or  three  particulars 
which  I  specially  delight  in. 

First,  your  rubbing  off  the  varnish  which  Macaulay  had  so 


•  [Referring  to  an  article  on  Macaulay' s  *  History  of  England '  by  Mr.  Croker  in 
the  Quarterly  Rei*ieiu  (vol.  Ixxxiv.,  March,  1849).  I"  ^is  article  Mr.  Croker 
insisted  that  Macaulay's  work  must  be  regarded  chiefly  as  an  historical  romance, 
lie  declared  that  the  book  would  "never  be  quoted  as  authority  on  any  question 
or  point  of  the  history  of  England."] 

t  [The  Rev.  £.  C  Harington,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter.] 
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ehomefutly  thrown  over  Cromwell.  What  you  say  of  the  n 
sUy  of  the  murder  of  Charles,  and  afterwards  of  Louis,  lo  ton- 
Eotidnte  the  parties  respectively  by  the  bond  of  a  common  crime 
of  the  highest  malignity,  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  deeply 
£xcd  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen. 

The  Liberal  Committee  for  building  and  decorating  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  thought  fit  to  insult  their  loyal  and 
honest  countrymen,  be  they  few  or  many,  by  placing  a 
of  the  arch-regicide  among  the  monuments  of  our  national 
gratitude  to  departed  merit.  The  people  of  St.  Ives  are,  I  see, 
about  to  collect  a  subscription  for  another  monument  to  him  in 
his  native  place.  Your  little  caution  is  well  timed,  but  may  be 
less  successful  than  it  ought  to  be  in  checking  the  rage  of 
Liberalism  in  this  its  most  extravagant  act  of  foolery. 

Your  exposure  of  William's  faithless  conduct  to  his  father-in- 
law,  so  far  as  the  taisA  for  Jtis  throne  and  long  ruminating  over 
his  chances  can  be  called  conduct,  was  another  of  my  favourite 
bits. 

Of  the  minor  matters,  your  setting  in  its  true  light  the  self- 
devotion  of  the  Bridgewaier  heroine  in  her  visit  to  the  Royalist 
camp  is  perfect. 

I  am  called  away ;  farewell.  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  how 
the  world  is  affected  by  the  dose  of  truth  which  you  have  ad- 
ministered in  a  manner  as  taking  as  is  the  falsehood  which  you 
correct  Yours  most  faithfully, 

H.  Exeter. 
TAe  Duke  of  Rutland  to  Mr.  Croier. 

11.  Dover  Slreel,  May  71  h,  1S49. 
MV  DEAK  CrOKER, 

We  have,  indeed,  been  long  without  any  communication  with 
or  sight  of  each  other,  much  longer  I  assure  you  than  is  satis- 
factory or  agreeable  to  my  feelings.  I  look  back  to  the  quiet 
daj-S  which  we  passed  together  at  the  Woodhouse  with  unmin- 
gled  pleasure,  and  with  regret  only  at  their  having  been  so 
ilceting.  1  have  been  out  of  health  almost  ever  since  that 
time,  and  I  am  even  now  under  the  medical  hands. 

1  read  with  much  interest  your  review  of  Macaulay's  book. 
I  cannot  deny  that  I  read  the  book  itself  with  much  amuse- 
ment and  gratification.  But  there  are  very  many  parts  of  it 
which  I  could  not  read  without  pain,  and  for  the  very  reason 
which  you  give  in  the  criticisms  you  have  made  upon  iL  Of 
course  1  have  heard  Mr.  Macaulay's  friends  very  abusive  of 
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your  review.  I  fear  that  I  cannot  give  you  much  infonnatiaB, 
but  if  I  can  pick  up  any  from  more  experienced  persons  than 
myself  I  will  do  so.  I  can  remember  Madame  Recamier  re- 
clined in  her  bed,  receiving  her  morning  visitors  while  in  it, 
with  pillow-cases  edged  with  lace,  and  a  whole  sheet  of  mirror 
at  her  head,  in  which  she  could  see  herself  and  be  seen. 

I  have  a  miniature  by  Cosway  of  a  famous  lady  of  the  year 
1798,  in  bed,  and  if  you  will  call  upon  me  some  day  when  you 
are  in  London,  I  will  show  it  to  you.  The  pillow  in  that  case 
is  of  large  dimensions,  and  I  apprehend  that  for  night  use  they 
were  large,  and  were  replaced  by  small  ones  for  skew  during  the 
day.  £ver,  my  dear  Croker, 

Yours  most  truly, 

Rutland. 
Mr.  Croker  to  M.  Guisoi* 

West  Monlsey,  Surrey,  June  xxth,  1849. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  to-day  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  telling  me  that 
at  the  great  agricultural  meeting,  held  the  day  before  yesterday 
at  Gloucester,  Lord  Ducie,  in  a  speech  against  the  protective 
object  of  the  meeting,  quoted  you  as  having  told  him  that 
"you  considered  our  Corn  Laws  as  a  monster  grievance,  and 
that  if  we  had  not  got  rid  of  them,  we  should  have  been  in  the 
same  anarchy  as  the  rest  of  Europe,"  and  my  friend  asks  me  if 
this  be  possible.  It  seems  to  me  very  improbable,  seeing  that 
you  had  and  have  in  France  laws  on  the  same  principle,  of 
which  the  only  complaint  I  ever  heard  of  in  France  was  from 
some  agriculturists,  that  they  were  not  protective  enough.  But 
I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this  inquiry  about  it,  to 
gratify  my  country  friend's  curiosity,  but  I  have  another  reason  ; 
in  reviewing  the  state  of  France  and  England,  I  ha\'e  had  occa- 
sion to  take  your  essay  on  *  Democracy '  for  my  text,f  and  to 
quote,  with  the  applause  it  deserves,  your  defence  and  explana- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  the  landed  interest  as  a  basis  of 
government,  and  of  the  natural  feeling  that  all  mankind  seem 
to  have  for  that  species  of  property.     Now  it  is  quite  true  that 

*  [M.  Guizot  was  living  in  London  at  this  time,  and  corresponded  freqnenUy 
with  Mr.  Croker,  each  in  his  own  language  as  a  rule,  although  sometimes  Mr. 
Croker  htoIc  in  French.  The  letters  generally  related  to  some  book  or  article  on 
which  M.  Guizot  was  engaged.  He  became  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
Quarterly  Review.  ] 

f  [Quarterly  RevUu\  vol.  Ixxxv.,  No.  169.] 


one  may  be  of  opinion  that  land  is  the  most  solid  species  of 
property  and  yet  that  it  requires  no  protection  ;  but  with  our 
I  English  feelings,  such  an  opinion  would  appear  somewhat  in- 
^-cunsistcnl,  and  would  require  a  long  explanation  which  I  could 
. Bot  give;  and  I  should  be  afraid  of  so  much  as  quoting  the 
passage  if  we  were  to  be  liable  to  have  Lord  Ducie's  report  of 
your  opinion  confirmed.  If  you  have  given  that  opinion,  I 
shall  either  not  quote  the  passage  or  add  some  explanation  :  and 
therefore  I  ask  you  to  tell  rae,  in  one  word,  aui  ou  ty?n.  Did  L^rd 
Ducic  express  the  substance  of  your  opinion  ?  I  hope  not  for 
another  reason — it  is  this,  that,  be  assured  your  political  party 
bas  no  sympathy  in  England  but  from  the  Protectionists,  who 
are  the  real  Conservatives.  There  are  a  few  men  like  Aberdeen, 
'who  from  confidence  in  Peel,  or  some  private  reasoning  in  their 
nd,  are  at  once  Free  Traders  and  Conservatives;  but 
they  are  a  very  small  party,  and  the  general  rule  is  as  I  tell  you, 
all  Free  Traders  are  not  Democrats  ;  but  there  is  no  Democrat 
who  is  not  a  Free  Trader.  Ever  yours, 

J.  W.  Crokbr. 
M-  Guisol  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Broniptoii,   13  juin  1849. 

MoN  cHCR  Ami, 
Je  n'ai  jamais  dit  4  personne  que  les  Corn  Lawi  fusseiit  a 
utonster  grievaiue.  Je  ne  I'ai  jamais  dit,  parce  que  je  ne  I'ai 
jamais  pens^.  J'ai  plus  d'une  fois,  depuis  quinze  mois,  en- 
(endu  dire  i  des  conservateurs  anglais  tr^s  decides,  et  j'ai  re- 
connu  cl  dit  moi-meme,  qu'au  milieu  de  I'explosion  revolution- 
oaire  de  TEurope,  il  6toit  hcureux  pour  I'Angleterre  que  toute 
question  irritante,  tout  pr^textc  populaire  de  revolution,  cussent 
^te  supprimfes  dans  son  sein,  et  que  I'abolition  des  Corn  Laws 
avoit  cu  cet  avantage-14.  C'est  li  ce  qui  a  pu  devenir  le  texte 
des  commentaires  dont  vous  parlc  votre  correspondant  du 
Gloucestershire.  Mats  vous  n'avez  pas  besoin  que  je  vous  ex- 
plique  comment  on  pcut  dire  aujourd'hui  cela,  et  tltre  cependant 
pTofond^ment  convaincu,  comme  je  le  suis  de  plus  en  plus,  que 
le  laiuttd  initreil,  landed  infiuence,  est  le  fond  meme  de  la  soci^tf, 
Ja  source  dc  sa  grandeur  comme  de  sa  s^curit^,  de  sn  morality 
imme  de  sa  force,  et  qu'it  faut  maintenir,  soigner,  prot^cr 
a  inttfrihs  agricoles,  les  influences  agricoles,  si  on  veut  pro- 
;fgcr  ct  maintenir  tffitatemeni  la  sociit^  elle-meme.  Bien  loin, 
nc,  de  rien  retrancher  aux  paroles  que  j'ai  dites  i  ce  sujct 
Dimecralit  en  Pratut,  j'y  ajouierois  plulut  si  j'en  par- 
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lois  de  nouveau,  ct  je  vous  prie  formellement  dc  citer  ces 
paroles  en  les  don  nan  t  comme  I'expression  de  ma  bien  r^clle 
ct  ferme  opinion.  La  question  du  free  trade^  soit  sous  le  point 
de  vue  6conomique,  soit  sous  le  point  de  vuc  de  rorgonisation 
politique  de  la  soci^t6,  est  trop  compliqu^e  pour  que  j*essaje 
seulcment  de  vous  dire  aujourd'hui  cc  que  j'en  pense.  Mais, 
tenez  pour  certiun  que  mes  idees  d  ce  sujet  n'alterent  en  Hen 
ma  conviction  g6n6rale  et  dominante,  que  la  propri^t^  fonciere 
est,  ct  doit  rester,  la  base  premiere  de  la  soci^t6  et  de  sa  con- 
stitution, si  on  vcut  que  la  societe  et  sa  constitution  subsistent 
cUcs-memcs. 

J*ajoute  que,  plus  d*une  fois  depuis  que  je  suis  ici,  j*ai 
soutenu  la  sagcsse  ct  Tutilit^  de  notre  loi  fran^aise  sur  les 
c^rcdles.  J*ai  dit  qu'elle  6toit  populaire  en  France,  et  que 
c'etoit  W  un  dcs  bons  resultats  de  cctte  grande  division  de  la 
propri^tc  fonciere  qui  donnoit,  \  notre  peuple  des  campagnes, 
les  memcs  int^rets,  les  memes  sentimcns  sL  cet  £gard,  qu*aux 
grands  propri^'taires  cux-memcs. 

Vous  pouvcz  done,  en  parlant  de  ma  Dtmoeratie  en  Prance^ 
maintenir,  sur  ce  point,  tout  ce  que  vous  etiez  dispos6  i  en 
dire,  et  je  v(»us  en  remercie  d'avance.  Vous  le  ferez,  j'en  suis 
siir,  avec  la  reserve  convenablc,  et  de  maniere  &  ne  point 
m'cngager  personnel Icment  dans  des  querelles  de  partis,  ou  de 
pcrsonnes,  auxquelles  je  ddsire  et  je  dois  rester  etrangcr. 
Vous  le  pensez  certainement  comme  moi. 

Je  regrette  bien  de  ne  pas  vous  avoir  vu  depuis  qiielque 
tems.  J'aurois  eu  bien  des  lettres  i  vous  montrer  et  bien 
des  choses  i  vous  dire.  Tout  il  vous,  my  dear  Sir, 

GUIZOT. 

M.  Guizoi  to  Mr.  Croker, 
Vns  Richer  (par  Lisicux,  Calvados),  28  juillet,  1849. 

MoN  CHER  Ami, 

Je  suis  rOtabli  chez  moi.  Au  moment  meme  oik  j'ai  remis 
le  pied  en  F* ranee,  j'ai  reconnu  que  ni  la  situation  g^n^rale,  ni 
ma  propre  situation  n'^toient,  au  fond,  changees.  Ni  les  hon- 
netes  gens,  ni  les  droles  ne  m'ont  oubli6.  Les  honnetes  gens, 
selon  leur  coutume,  se  sont  l^ves  plus  tard  que  les  dr6lesw 
Pendant  que  je  dlnois  au  Havre,  il  s'est  formd,  sous  les  fenc- 
tres  de  mon  aubergc,  un  rassemblemcnt  de  50  ou  60  gamins, 
cntour^s  de  50  ou  60  curieux  ou  curieuses,  sifflant  et  criant : 
<)  bas  Guizot,  J'ai  dtn6  fort  tranquillement,  et  grand  je  suis 
descendu  dans  la  rue  pour  retoumcr,  i,  la  maisoa  oti  je  devois 


M.  GUIZOT'S  R] 

uucber,  j'ai  Irouv^  autour  dc  ma  voiture  une  vingCaine  de 

^entUmen  qui  ^cartoieDt  assez  rudcment  ]es  gamins.     lis  in'ont 

entoure,  m'ont  serr^  la  maia,  et  Tun  d'eux  m'a  dit  avec  effusion  : 

"  M  Guizot,  nous  serions  d^sol^s  que  vous  prissiez  les  cris  de 

r      quelques  polissons,  ameut^-s  par  quelques  coquins,  pour  les 

^^Wntiinens  de  la  population  de  notre  ville  ;  nous  vuus  respectons 

^Hjtous  ;  nous  sommes  tous  charmes  de  vous  voir  de  retour,"  et 

^H)iutrcs  paroles  qui  portoient  rempreiote  d'une  bonne  politique 

^^Ires  prononcee.     Je  Jes  ai  remerci^s  et  je  suis  rentre  chez  moL 

Une  demi-heure  apres,  j'ai  vu  arriver  une  deputation  de  ces 

memcs  gentlemen,  Je   commandant   de    la  garde    nationale   du 

Havre,   le  capitaine  des  sapcurs   pompiers,   et  deux  ou  trois 

negocians,  officiers  de  police  municipaJe,  etc.,  qui  venoieni  me 

renouveler  leurs  excuses  et  leurs  protestations  de  bon  vouloir 

Bt  de  respect.     Le  lendemain  matin,  jc  me  suis  cmbarque,  pour 

passer  du  (lavrc  4  Honfleur,  au  milieu  d'une  foulc  silencieuse 

etrespectueusc.   Je  n'ai  trouve  sur  le  bateau  que  des  personnes 

bicnTcillantes.     On  a  parle  du  tapage  de  la  veille.     J'ai  dit  que 

L  j'avois  redcontr^  au   Havre  des  gamins  el  des  amis.     "  C'est 

I  commc  partoul,  Monsieur,"  m'a  dit  un  homme  de  fort  bonne 

Vmine;  "  mais  suyez  si^r  qu'ici  lea  amis  dominenL"     En  debar- 

:<|uanl  k  Hontleur,  plus  de  partage ;  j'ai  ^te  egalement  bien 

iccucilli  par  les  gentUnun  dans  le  salon  dc  I'auberge  oii  je  me 

«uis  arrete  un  quart  d'heure,  et  par  la  foule  dans  la  rue.     On  a 

:  un  peu  crie :  Vive  Guisol.     Et  depuis  que  je  suis  ici, 

on  s'empressc  tres  amicalcment  chez  moi,  des  environs  et  de 

Paris. 

Ce  petit  incident  dc  mon  arriv^e  n'avoit  pas,  en  soi,  la  moindre 
grravili.  Mais  c'est  un  symptome  exact  de  I'etat  du  pays  et  de 
mon  ^tat  dans  mon  pays,  Toujours  la  lutte  des  vcstes  contre 
les   habits,  des   casque-ttes  contre   les  cliapeaux,  des    mauvais 

»sujcts  contre  les  lionnetes  gens,  dc  la  multitude,  folle  ou  per- 
verse, contre  les  classes  aisles  et  bien  ^tablies.  Et  quoique 
Stranger  depuis  pr^s  dc  17  mois,  aux  batailles  qiiotidienncs,  je 
6uis  encore,  dans  cetic  lutte,  pour  les  uns  et  pour  les  autres,  ce 
que  jVtois  il  y  a  dix-sept  mois,  un  drapeau  qu'ou  attaque  ou 
qu'un  defend,  avec  ardeur.  Jc  ne  m'en  plains  point  Quoiqu'il 
toive  arriver  un  jour,  ccla  me  convient  aujourd'hui.  En  attea- 
lant,  je  re&terai  fort  iranquiUe  dans  mon  nid,  disant  mon  avis 
piand  jc  le  croirai  utile  pour  mon  pays  ou  convenablc  pour 
m£me,  et  ne  me  melant  activement  dc  ricn  lant  que  jc  n'y 
iteiDcnt  ct  forcemeat  appcl£,  s 
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encore,  par  un  sentiment  public  tres  clair  et  par  Tespoir  d'un 
succes  serieux. 

Pour  le  moment,  tous  les  partis  sent  stationnaires.  Le  Presi- 
dent scul  gagnc  du  terrain.  Pheuomene  sing^lier !  II  avance 
sans  grandir.  Et  il  avance  sans  qu*on  sache  vers  quel  but,  car 
personne  ne  salt  s*il  veut  r^llement  devenir  Empereur.  £st-il 
plus  modeste  qu'ambitieux  ou  plus  ambitieux  que  modeste? 
C*est  une  question  qui  se  debat  aupres  de  lui  comme  loin  de 
2ui.  II  est  reserve,  taciturne,  decide  dans  ses  actes,  soumois 
dans  ses  manieres  et  son  langage,  un  vrai  Hollandai&  D'autres 
disent  un  prince  allemand  sens^  et  d£pays&  Q"'^^  ^^  veuille  ou 
non,  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il  rcste  oii  il  est  et  comme  il  est.  11  fau- 
dra  qu'il  monte,  comme  s*il  6toit  grand. 

Adieu,  mon  cher  ami.  Donnez-moi  de  vos  nouvelles.  £st- 
ce  qu'il  n'y  a  vraimcnt  pas  moycn  d*avoir,  dans  le  Qtiarteriy  Re- 
vim*,  un  article  sur  les  deux  premiers  volumes  de  Madame  de 
Maintenon  du  due  dc  Noailles  ?  II  le  d^ire  bien  vivemenL  Les 
dcrniers  volumes  tnrdcront  peut-etre  beaucoup  i  paroltre,  et  les 
premiers  ont  en  France  un  vrai  succis.  On  en  public  la  sec- 
onde  Edition.  Laissez-vous  6branlcr  dans  votre  rigorisme.  Je 
moccupcrai  bicntot  de  Tarticle  que  j'ai  promis  i  M.  Murray 
sur  Cromwell  et  Carlylc.  Je  veux  roster  fidele  au  Quarterly  Ri- 
rim',  ct  cc  sujct  me  platt.  Faites,  je  vous  prie,  mes  complimens 
A  Mr.  Murray.  Presentcz  mes  respects  d  Madame  Croker  et  i 
Lady  Harrow,  ct  croyez-moi  bien  sincerement  tout  4  vous. 

GUIZOT. 

Ri^ht  Hon,  y.  C  Herries  to  Mr,  Croker, 

July  6th,  1S49. 
My  DEAR  Croker, 

It  would  seem  as  if  I  had  always  a  scrap  ready  for  you.  I 
enclose  one  which  will  show,  as  late  as  the  year  1846,  the  num- 
ber of  servants  (taxed  as  domestic  in-door)  kept  in  Great 
Britain,  divided  into  classes,  and  the  number  of  persons  keep- 
ing them. 

You  will  not  fail  to  remark  how  few  the  persons  are  who  keep 
(what  appears  to  be  a  very  general  scale  of  establishment,  viz.) 
four  mcn-ser\'ants,  in  the  upper  classes — only  1,785  persons 
in  Great  Britain  !  The  whole  number  of  persons  keeing  four 
and  upwards  is  only  4,437. 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  error  into  which  all  men  are 
disposed  to  fall  in  estimating  the  numbers  of  the  wealthy  class- 
es as  compared  with  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  and  the  ab- 


surdity  of  their  expcctfttioos  of  deriving  large  national  resources 
from  grticluated  taxatioD.  Truly  yours, 

J.  C.  Merries. 
I  doubt  whether  you  would  get  the  names  of  the  persons 
keeping  the  highest  number  of  servants.  You  will  see  that 
there  are  sixty-eight  who  keep  ten,  I  am  more  surprised  by 
the  number  who  keep  eleven  and  upwards  than  by  any  other 
part  of  the  return.  I  think  it  may  be  an  error.  The  number 
of  servants  kept  by  those  who  pay  the  highest  duty  (beyond 

I  iphich  there  is  no  scale)  is,  no  doubt,  correct :  but  the  division 
of   that    number  by   eleven    is  obviously  liable    to    objection. 

k  Some  may  keep  fifteen,  some  twenty  servants. 

MV  DEAR  CrOKER,  Scp.emW  2nd,  ,849. 

With  reference  to  our  party  proceedings  (about  which  you 
and   I  are  of  the  same  opinion  in  the  main),  1   hope  you  are 
aware  that  I  have  steadfastly  declined,  in  opposition  to  the  ap- 
plication and  remonstrance  made  tome  from  the  highest  quar- 
I  -ter,  to  undertake  any  responsibility  as  a  leader  in  the  liouse  of 
I  'Commons  ;  while  I,  at  the  same  time,  asserted  my  perfect  free- 
'dom  from  any  obligation  to  follow  the  lead  of  any  other  indi- 
['Vidual  ia  our  Hotise. 

You  and  Lockhart  must  not  abandon  the  good  cause,  and  the 
L  Very  large  party  well  disposed,  for  the  most  part,  to  support  it 
"lonestiy.     We  may  yet  achieve  much  good,  or  at  least,  avert 
Ittuch  evil.  Yours  truly, 

J.  C.  Herries. 
The  Earl  of  Lemdale  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Lowlher,  September  41I1,  1S49. 
Dear  Cboker, 
I  am  a  worshipper  of  Arthur  Young's,  and  from  me  yoti  will 
hear  only  his  praises.  I  think  him  the  most  truthful  writer 
nnd  fuller  of  information  upon  any  subject  than  any  other 
author.  In  his  150  volumes  that  he  wrote  and  edited,  like 
"^  lakespeare,  and  another  book,'  you  find  everything,  or  some- 
ingii/rijVj  to  every  subject.  He  is  the  only  man  of  cmi- 
lencc  of  my  time  that  I  unfortunately  was  not  acquainted  with  ; 
did  not  then  appreciate  his  merits.  Since  I  have  turned  my 
Attention  to  agriculture,  I  look  upon  him  as  the  real  source  of 
information  upon  all  matters ;  his  correctness,  his  accuracy,  has 
levcr  been  impugned.     I  have  a  duplicate  of  his  works,  one  at 
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Lowther,  and  another  in  London,  and  some  odd  ones  botti  at 
Barnes  and  Whitehaven.  His  agriculturaJ  lours  in  France  and 
Italy  1  cunsider  ihe  only  works  that  give  ao  intclligibte  account 
of  those  countries. 

His  tour  in  Ireland  has  given  me  the  idea  that  his  views  ol 
Ireland  were  nearer  the  truth  than  any  other  work.  Whi 
received  your  letter  yesterday,  I  was  just  starting  to  makea 
journey  with  Mr.  Parker  to  look  at  some  land  that  he  had  roc- 
umnicnded  in  his  northern  tour  seventy  years  ago  to  be 
vated,  and  drained,  and  which  is  now  in  the  same  stale  as  it  was 
at  the  time  he  wroic.  We  found  it  as  he  described  it ;  no  ooc 
but  an  enthusiast  in  agriculture  would  have  made  such  re- 
searches or  taken  such  trouble  at  th.it  time.  We  determined 
to-day  to  set  about  executing  what  he  recommended  seventy 
years  aga  Mr.  Parker  tells  me  his  accuracy  and  correctness  as 
to  all  statements  of  prices  and  of  all  things  of  his  day  are 
spected  and  considered  as  matters  of  fact  by  all  the  leading  ag- 
riculturists. 1  have  read  everythingas  regards  agriculture,  from 
Xenophon  and  Virgit,  to  Mechi  and  Huxtable.  There  is  every- 
thing in  Arthur  Young,  and  I  believe  that  a  good  farmer  in 
those  days  knew  quite  as  much  as  the  writers  and  farmers' or 
men  of  ideme  of  the  present  day.  There  is  a  great  parade  made 
upon  systems  of  management,  and  the  growth  of  various  vege- 
tables, but  there  is  not  one  in  which  Arthur  Young  has  aot 
ticed  the  experiments  of  his  own  day  or  those  of  others.  In  tlie 
present  clay  there  are  more  good  farmers,  and  measures  are 
carried  out  better.  Implements  arc  better  made  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me,  there  is  nothing  Arthur  Young  did  not  know.  He  did 
not  pretend  or  affect  any  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  f  have 
yet  to  be  per.suaded  tliat  any  discovery  has  been  made  for 
eral  practical  use.  There  are  volumes  of  disseilallons  nnd 
many  artificial  manures,  but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they 
are  dear  at  the  money.  His  '  Farmer's  Calendar,"  which 
the  management  [of  a  farm]  advising  what  to  do  each  month  by 
month,  is  the  standard  book  of  all  farmers  at  present,  and  bas 
gone  through  many  editions.    I  have  three  diflereot  ediltoos  of  It 

He  was  spoilt  by  the  success  of  his  early  works,  and  became 
a  bookmaker,  and  in  all  his  histories  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
difierent  counties  he  occupies  twenty  pages  at  a  lime  in  the 
TCription  of  the  pictures,  statues,  architecture  of  diScrcni  gei 
"men's  seats  to  fill  up  the  volume.     He  obtained  an  iituni 

in,  but  his  general  reputation  ceased. 

Faithfully  yours  LoKst>*LB. 


I 
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Lard  Mcthoa  to  Mr.  Craker. 

Oakley  Fuk,  Scute,  Deceiiibcr  261I1,  I$49. 

My  dear  Mr,  Croker, 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  lines  you  mention  and  have  got 

them  in  my  collection  ot  CheiUrfifliiiana,  although  my  version, 

which  is  as  follows,  diflers,  as  you  will  see,  a  little  from  yours : — 

"  Soy,  lovely  irnilor,  whcre's  the  jcsl 

Of  treating  Orange  on  Ihy  breast. 

While  Ihst  breasi  upheaving,  shows 

The  whiteness  of  the  rebel  rose?" 

But  I  am  not  able  to  say  where,  if  anywhere,  they  are  to  be 
found  in  print. 

You  have  some  hard  nuts  before  you  to  crack  in  your  edition 
of  Pope.  !  have  never  found  any  one,  even  amongst  those  best 
read  in  the  days  of  Anne  and  the  two  first  Georges,  able  to  ex- 
plain who  or  what  is  meant  in  the  passage  beginning — 

'■  And  pray,  how  did  the  fluriJ  youth," 
and  ending — 

"Where  not  his  lust  nffended,  but  his  jiridc." 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  sincerely, 

Mahon. 
Grosvenor  Place,  Decemlier  3ibt,  1849. 
Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Crokf.r, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  intrude  upon  you  with  a  few  lines  in  ex- 
planation of  my  former  note,  since,  writing  as  I  did  from  mem- 
ory in  acountrj'  house,  where  there  are  verj-  few  books,  I  find 
that  I  have  blended  two  passages  into  one  and  mentioned  two 
"□uts  to  be  cracked  "  instead  of  one  as  [  intended. 

The  pass^e  as  to  the  "florid  youth  "  seems,  to  me  at  least,  a 
puzzling  one,  for  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  anecdote  to 
which  it  may  relate. 

But  much  greater  is  the  difficulty  of  the  other  passage,  bcgin- 
Ini;.  "What  pushed  poor  Ellis,"  and  ending,  "not  his  pride." 
hni-c  found  the  men  most  conversant  with  our  literature  and 
listory,  as  Mr.  Hallam,  when  these  lines  happened  to  be  men- 
>ncd,  not  at  all  able  to  explain  tliem.  If,  therefore,  yuu  should 
your  new  edition  [of  Pope]  have  discovered  and  show  forth 
le  key  it  will  do  you  great  credit. 

I  ask  your  pardon  for  the  trouble  of  this  second  letter  which 
caused  by  the  foolish  slip  of  memory  in  my  first,  but  which, 
least,  need  nut  put  you  to  the  further  trouble  of  any  reply  ; 
id  I  remain,         '  Very  sincerely  yours, 

^AIION. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
1850-185 1. 

Louis  Philippe  in  England — Contributes  to  an  article  in  the  Qttarterfy — ^Aaec- 
dutes  of  the  ex- King — Hik  recollections  of  Robespierre  and  Louis  XVIIL— 
On  French  History— ** The  Future  a  Chaos'* — Death  of  Lonis  Philippe- 
Suggestions  and  Recollections  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington — Mr.  Croka's 
Reminiscences  of  Curran — And  of  Kirwan — Archdeacon  Manning  "  not  yet 
gi->nc  abroad  " — Lord  Stanley  (Derby)  on  Political  Prospects — Future  Dangen 
—The  Tories  "struggling  against  hope"— The  "No  Pbpcry " Cry— Lord 
Hi>lland*s  "Foreign  Reminiscences" — Defeat  and  Resignation  of  Lord  John 
Russell — Tory  I^rospects — The  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  Free  Trade  and  Tax- 
ation— Lurd  Stanley  and  the  Government — His  Forecast  of  Events— The 
>Vhigs  and  the  Peelitcs — Anecdotes  gix-en  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington — 
IVincc  MettcmicVs  Opinion  of  Ix>rd  Holland*s  "Foreign  Reminiscences" — 
His  Vindication  of  Himself,  and  Refutation  of  Lord  Holland's  Statements— 
The  "  Syst^me  Mettemich  "—Lord  Derby  on  Reform— Mr.  Locke  King^s 
Dill — Mr.  Croker  on  cheap  Railroad  Literature — Correspondence  with  Mr. 
Murray — Macaulay*s  "History" — Events  in  France — Remarks  by  Lord 
Ik-rliy — lA)uis  Najx^leon  and  the  French  War  Party — Letter  from  Lord 
LyndhursL 

After  the  French  Revolution  of  1849,  the  exiled  King,  Louis 
Philippe,  took  up  his  residence  at  Clare mont,  where  Mr.  Croker 
occasionally  visited  him,  and  where  they  conversed  much  to- 
gether on  the  events  which  brought  about  the  expulsion  of  the 
Royal  family.  In  the  Quarterly  Rmew  for  March,  1850,  there 
appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  Croker  relating  all  the  incidents 
of  the  King's  escape  from  France,  and  to  this  article  Louis 
Philippe  contributed  several  passages,  "which  are  not,"  as  Mr. 
Croker  after^vards  wrote,  **  in  point  of  Anglicism-,  distinguish- 
able from  the  rest."  It  was  partly  his  facility  in  the  use  of 
English  that  enabled  him  to  effect  his  escape  as  "  Mr.  Smith," 
for  on  his  way  to  the  steamer  he  conversed  so  freely  with  his 
English  companions  that  the  French  officials  who  were  on  the 
watch  for  him  were  completely  thrown  off  the  scent  He 
passed  as  the  uncle  of  the  English  consul  at  Havre.    The  foUow* 


Mr.  Croker,  written  in  a  bold 


I 
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ing  is  one  of  the  King's  letters  ti 
and  clear  band : — 

Claremont,  June  t6ch,  1850. 

Dear  Sib, 

Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  took  of  transcrib- 
ing for  me  the  very  interesting  passage  of  M.  Guizot's  letter. 
He  is  at  the  fountain  head,  and  weli  situated  to  know  what  may 
be  the  disposition  of  parlies  ;  but  nevertheless,  futurity  is  dark- 
ness, and  more  impenetrable  in  my  unfortunate  country  than 
anywhere  else. 

The  steps  of  my  misfortune,  which  your  kind  interest  have 
{sic)  led  you  to  follow  on  your  Cassint  maps,  were  from  Dreux 
through  the  forest  part  of  my  sequestered  property,  to  AneL 
Hence,  crossing  the  river  Eure  through  the  forest  of  Ivrj'  (also 
my  sequestered  property)  to  La  Roche  St.  Andr6,  and  hence  by 
the  road  to  Evreux,  and  very  near  that  town,  close  to  the  road 
on  the  western  side  to  Melleville  farm  and  petit  chfiteau. 

Cassini's  maps  are  now  ancient,  and  a  few  years  ago  I  might 
have  supplied  you  with  a  copy  of  the  very  superior  map  which  is 
published  by  Government ;  but  those  days  are  now  past  for  me. 

I  thank  you  also  for  your  kind  offer  of  resorting  to  your  col- 
lection of  almanacks  and  other  publications  of  my  time,  when  I 
may  want  it,  and  probably  1  will  avail  myself  of  it. 

m,  with  great  regard,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate, 

Louis  Philippe. 


I       con 

^rirei 


{J^ram  Mr.  Croker's  Note  Books.) 

March  j&lk,  1850.— Dined  with  Louis  Philippe.  Before  dinner 
and  after  he  told  me  several  anecdotes,  I  wish  I  could  remem- 
ber all,  and  especially  that  1  could  repeat  them  anything  like 
•swell  as  he  tells  them. 

1  once  dined  in  company  with  Robespierre,  but  his  whob 
conversation  was  these  words,  'Je  ne  me  marierai  jamais.' 
■There  was  a  M.  Decrilot,  a  great  cloth  manufacturer  at  Lon- 
i,  who  had  a  charming  villa  near  Poissy,  which  all  the  world 
Ot  to  see.  He  was  of  ihe^nwrAe;  and  meeting  me  one  day 
on  horseback,  he  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  that  I  might  see 
the  villa  and  meet  some  members  of  the  Assembly  ;  so  I  went. 
and  there  amongst  others  were  Potion  and  Robespierre.  Potion 
'  ct  gros,'  good-humoured  and  talkative,  but  heavy 
aL     He  talked  away,  Robespierre  said  not  a  word. 
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tad  I  look  little  notice  of  him,  he  looked  as  *  *  said,  ii| 
a  CM  lapping  vinegar.  Petion  was  rallying  him  on  being  c 
ticituro  and  /aratuif,  and  said  they  must  find  hlra  a  wi(«  ii_ 
r  faicn ;  upon  which  Robespierre  opened  his  moutb  fo 
i  last  time  with  a  kind  o(  scream,  '_/<•  i$f  me  marurt 
I  beard  him  in  the  Tribune  ;  he  was  exceedingly  uxJI 
cmsuK)  oonfuscd. 

"When  Louis  XVIII,  got  to  Paris  in  1S14  I  was  in  IuIti 
aad  wishing  to  get  to  Paris,  I  asked  Lord  Wm.  Bcotinck  la 
kc  me  bare  an  English  ofliccr  under  whose  cover,  asfitirteurA 
Jiifkikx,  I  might  get  along  safety.  So  he  gave  me  M.  Cainp- 
bell  (I  think  he  said),  with  whom  I  came  from  Genoa  to  Map- 
seiUes,  sod  thence  to  Paris.  I  put  up  at  an  inn,  and  went  d 
da^M  pay  my  respects  to  the  King.  He  received  me  rcfT 
«^  and  after  some  general  conversation,  lie  said  to  me,  '  Due 
dX>il^«ns,  rous  rticz  lieutenant-general  avant  I.i  Revolution; 
Tous  Tctes  encore-'  I  made  him  my  humble  acknowledgm 
He  added,  '  Vous  ttiei  Chevalier  du  Saint-Esprit ;  vous  I'itt* 
CACorc,  rt  jc  %-ou3  fais  colonel  general  des  Jiussards.*  I  i_ 
pcwed  my  bows  and  thanks,  and  retired  highly  pleased,  sod 
expecting  to  sec  my  name  and  my  reception  and  appointmeDU 
in  next  day's 'Moniieur,'  but  the  'Moniteur'  took  no  notice 

whatsoever  of  me     I  immediately  sent  for ,\  the  tailor  and 

onlenxl  the  uniform  of  a  Lieutenaut-General,  which  I  had  in 

tine  (or  the  King's  reception  next  day,  whither  I  wore  ji,  a. 

or«  it  the  cordon  and  star  of  the  Sl  Esprit.     When  I  vt 


into  the  room,  the  Salle  des  Mari?chaux,  where  the 


CO  mpsnf 


was  waiting,  there  was  a  great  assemblage,  but  nobodv  koor 
nte  personally,  nor  knew  thai  I  was  in  Paris^  and  I  kiie» 
nobody ;  but  I  saw  that  the  appearance  of  a  personage  of  1 
certain  figure  in  the  uniform  of  a  Lieutenant-General  and  wilt 
the  St.  Espri[,  whom  no  one  knew,  excited  a  great  deal  fi 
curiosity  and  stir  in  the  room.  At  last  I  saw  in  the  embrasun 
of  awitKlow  Marshal  Macdonald,  who  had  served  with  me  b 
Uumourk-i's  annr.  and  whom  I  recognized.  I  went  up  toitt 
and  oflcrcd  him  my  hand.  He  looked  surprised,  ■^^"""'^ 
make  oni  who  it  was,  and  at  last  confessed  that  he  di 
ollcci  me.  When  I  named  myself,  he  actually  took 
arm*  and  hugged  me,  and  in  a  moment  there  was  a  arc^jc 
bub  in  the  rvom,  every  one  crowding  about  me,  and    all 
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felicitations,  &c.  It  was  quite  a  scene,  which  did  not 
the  King  when  he  heard  il,  but  which  would  not  have 
ipened  had  he  permitted  my  previous  visit  to  him  to  have 
icared  in  the 'Moniieur,' for  then  every  one  would  have  ex- 
ted  me. 

"Talking  of  this  reception  of  me,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
luse  of  the  great  animosity  between  Louis  XVIII.  and  Du- 
,  The  Emperor  Paul  had  great  noiionsof  Dumouriez. 
ited  him  to  St.  Petersburg  to  consult  him  on  plans  of 
ipaigns  and  what  not.  Dumouriez  was  to  pass  ihrougli 
here  Louis  XVIII.  t!ien  was,  and  Dumouriez  went  to 
his  respects  to  him  en  /tassanf.  The  interview  was  very 
ious  and  friendly  tor  some  time  ;  at  last,  as  a  maric  of  his 
It  favour,  the  King  said  to  the  General,  as  lie  did  afterwards  to 
Gt^Dfiral  Dumouriez,  vous  fitiez  margchal  de  camp  avant 
Involution  ;  vous  I'etcs  encore ! '  '  Comment,'  says  the  other 
Ling  up,  'je  le  suis  encore!  Marecbal  de  camp!  Moi ! 
'  on  a  command^  des  armecs  en  chef  et  gagne  des  ba- 
ilies, on  ne  rcdevient  pas  marcchal  de  camp."  Still  warmer 
id  even  offensive  words  ensued,  and  Dumouriez  flung  out  of 
,ind  Louis  XVIII.  never  forgave  him.  He  would 
it  permit  his  name  to  appear  at  all  in  the  Army  List,  and 
rhen  it  was  represented  to  him  that  he  ought  not  to  suffer  such 
to  be  subsisting  on  a  small  pension  from  England  he 
would  not  listen.  Ouce  Macdonald,  who  felt  this  strongly, 
took  an  opportunity,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
to  insert  Dumouricz's  name  as  a  Grand  Cross  (which  would 
have  given  him  the  pension  of  the  rank)  on  a  list  which  he  had 
"  ifamitEed  to  the  King ;  who,  when  he  saw  this  name,  said  '  Ah 
donnez-moi  une  plume  et  de  I'encre,*  and  very  quietly 
effaced    Dumouricz's    name,  and  said,  'Qu'on    ne    m'en    parle 

"  1  liked  Charles  X.  much  better  than  Louis  XVIII.  Charles 
X.  was  frank,  good-natured,  and  very  much  of  a  gentleman,  he 
always  treated  me  welL"  [I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  had 
shown  no  great  sense  of  that  kindness.  There  was  an  article 
in  the  Quarlerly  Rtvifw  (vol.  lii,  p.  550),  I  remember,  that  ex- 
plained his  treatment  by  the  two  brothers. — J.  W.  C] 

May  tqlh,  1850. — The  King  said  that  legitimacy  was  what 
everybody  would  agree  to  in  the  abstract,  but  was  il  now  a  pos- 
~  le  basis  f — ^wcre  not  all  the  ideas  of  mankind  on  the  subject  of 
Vol.  11.— 16 
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government  boulevers/est  Then  he  began,  with  wonderful  volu- 
bility and  graphic  power,  a  compendious  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, from  the  selfish  profligacy  of  Louis  XV.  to  the  well-mean* 
ing  imbecility  of  Louis  XV^L — the  factions  of  the  Parliament 
— the  English  revolutions — the  American  independence — the 
anarchy  of  the  Republic — the  despotism  of  Buonaparte — the 
attempt  at  constitutional  monarchy  at  the  restoration — his  ovm 
ai'cnfmcnt — his  struggle  with  LaFayette  and  Co.  against  a  repyb* 
lican  monarchy — he  insisting  on  a  constUutional  monarchy — ^his 
resolution  to  stick  by  and  preserve  all  he  could  of  the  old 
Charter — all  forms  of  government,  all  sources  of  power,  divine 
right,  government  by  6tats  provinciaux  et  g6n6raux,  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  democracy,  despotism,  election,  had  been  all 
tried  in  turn,  and  all  in  vain !  What  was  to  be  tried  next  ?  He 
ran  through  the  history  of  near  one  hundred  years  with  won* 
derful  conciseness  and  effect,  and  a  vast  number  of  striking 
and  brilliant  expressions.  I  wished  for  a  stenograph.  He  even 
twice  enlivened  the  narrative  with  verses  of  song^  illustrative 
of  the  public  opinion  of  the  periods— one  under  Louis  XV^ 
and  one  under  Louis  XVI. — which  he  actually  sang  to  their 
proper  tunes.  In  the  midst  of  this  gush  of  talk  (which  was 
sometimes  indistinct,  both  from  mvown  deafness  and  the  weak- 
ness  of  his  voice,  which  became  more  observable  as  he  spoke 
quicker  and  witli  more  mental  animation)  I  could  see  that  the 
leading  idea  was  to  derive  his  legitimacy  direct  from  Henry  /K, 
and  to  tlirow  all  the  blame  of  the  Revolution  on  the  four  last 
Louis,  but  only  indirectly.  He  likened  his  own  position  r/J-J* 
vis  the  Legitimists  and  the  Republicans,  to  Henry  IV.  •cis^-vis 
the  Guises  and  tiie  League^  and  concluded  the  comparison  with 
saying  t/iey  had  attempted  the  life  of  Henry  IV. — (I  think  he 
said  twenty)  times,  but  his  only  ten  or  twelve.  When  he  had 
arrived  at  present  times  and  future  prospects,  he  said  he  knew 
not  what  to  think,  to  hope,  or  to  fear — fear  predominated. 
The  Count  de  Chambord  was  impossible ;  the  Count  de  Paris 
seemed  equally  impossible — a  child,  a  regency,  with  a  female 
regent  and  a  Protestant^  or  with  one  of  the  Princes  for  regent 
He  doubted  whether  either  ^*'prinee  ou princesse  s*en  chargera. 
Enfin,  I'avenir  est  un  chaos  pour  moi."  "I  have  shown  you 
that  the  whole  progress  of  men's  minds  has  been  for  a  hundred 
years  to  faire  chapeau  has  i  I'opinion  publique  "  (he  took  off 
his  cap  and  made  a  short,  disdainful  salute),  "which  is  right 
and  proper,  as  long  as  public  opinion  will   accept  any  rational 


govemiacot ;  but  when,  as  lately,  and  indeed  for  a  hundred 
years,  in  France  public  opinion  is  nothing  but  opposition  to 
wiuilcver  is,  I  do  not  see  how  mankind  are  tu  be  governed. 
There  must  be,  according  lo  modern  policy,  a  popular  rep- 
resentation ;  but  the  problem  is,  how  that  popular  repre- 
sentation can  be  made  manageable^how  it  can  be  prevented 
(mm  becoming',  like  the  National  Assemblies  of  now-a-days, 
tiie  depositaries  of  the  sovereign  power,  which  can  only  be  an- 
archy. If  it  were  attempted  to  balance  such  an  assembly  by 
another  chamber,  how  could  that  second  chamber  acquire  sta- 
bility and  influence  i     I  give  it  up." 

One  more  point  I  this  moment  recollect,  which  was  a  sly  de- 
fence of  his  father's  party's  share  in  forming  the  first  National 
Assembly.  Dauphin^,  he  said,  had  been  a  pays  ifElals,  but  hav- 
ing lost  them  by  long  desuetude,  had  petitioned  Louis  XVf. 
for  ihcir  restoration,  whicti  was  granted,  but  instead  of  each 
order  being  equal  in  number,  the  Noblesse  were  allowed  j\, 
ihc  clergy  ^,  the  Tiers  Etat  \\,  "  which,  you  see,"  said  he.  "  was 
an  extact  and  royal  precedent  for  the  double  number  of  the 
Tiers  in  the  Assembly  of  1789." 

1  feel  quite  ashamed  at  such  a  meagre  report  of  this  very 
striking  oration,  for  such  it  was,  for  I  suppose  forty  minutes 
long  without  any  interruption  ;  and  he  would  have  gone  on 
lunger,  but  that  I  saw  that  he  was  weak,  and  took  advantage 
of  a  pause  to  remind  him  not  to  lose  his  drive.  It  had  been 
hinted  to  me  before  I  went  in  not  to  let  him  fatigue  himself, 
but  I  really  could  not  stop  him.  The  vivacity  of  his  lan- 
guage and  Ais  eyes  contrasted  strangely  with  the  weakness  of 
his  voice  and  the  hollow  ■wanness,  or  rather  yellowness,  of  his 
countenance.  He  seems  to  me  as  much  changed  within  the 
last  fortnight  as  any  one  I  ever  saw,  and  I  am,  I  confess, 
alarmed  about  him,  though  they  all  say  he  is  better,  and  that 
apparently  he  has  no  complaint  but  want  of  appetite  and  a 
kind  of  lassitude,  which  however  does  not  seem  to  invade  his 

ind  in  any  degree. 

The  King  died  in  August,  and  Mr.  Croker  prepared  for  the 
'Quarterly  Reri'ew  (September,  1850)  an  interesting  account  of 
his  last  days,  derived  from  facts  contributed  by  the  members 
el  hi*  family. 
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The  Duke  of  IVdUagUn  to  Mr.  Cr<^tr* 

Wfllmer  Casllc,  Seplaalwr  aotl^  rti 
My  dear  Croker, 

I  don't  recollect  to  have  sent  an  officer  to  King  Louis  Phillpj 
I   had  a  correspondence  with  him  from   Bruxelles,  Paris,  aod 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  which  was  published  by  Garwood. 

And  I  recollect  that  in  the  course  of  the  negotiatioas  whidl 
!  had  with  the  representatives  of  the  different  parties  of /<nV<^f( 
at  Paris  on  my  march  from  the  Netherlands  to  that  city  after 
the  battle,  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  tht-ra  tl»j»t  instead 
restoring  Louis  XVIII.  to  his  throne,  we  should  propose  tl 
the  Due  d'Orleans,  Louis  Philippe,  should  be  cftll^  to 
throne.  I  answered  positively,  No!  That  such  a  propositi* 
could  not  be  considered.  He  would  be  an  "  Usurpatcur,  tout 
comme  Napoleon  est  le  Roi  de  Rome!  Usurpatcur  bien  ni 
peut-etre,  mais  toujours  usurpatcur  ! "  and  it  is  essential  to  the 
settlement  of  France  and  of  Europe  that  the  so%'ereign  should 
not  be  such. 

I  have  seen  the  report  of  the  Convention  in    print  in  one  of 
the  pamphlets  of  the  day.     But  at  all  events  I  perfectly  rco 
lect  it. 

I  don't  recollect  to  have  sent  an  officer  to  Louis  Pbilipj 
It  could  not  have  been  Gordon.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  died  in  the  night.  It  must  ba 
been  Sir  Colin  Campbell  if  anybody  was  sent.  But  I  bavA 
recollection  of  havinp;  sent  anybody. 

Ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

Welumgtow. 
Mr.  Croker  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Alverbank,  Uosport,  S«ptcmber  VjKb,  i8jb 
My  DEAR  Duke, 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  letter ;  but  I  Bnd  that  I  did  t 
put  myqnestion  with  sufficient  accuracy.     The  journey  1  mei 

*  [The  Duke  was  now  in  his  cighly-lirst  year,  and  hit  batldwtJTiiig  «nw  aloi 
illegible.  Sometimes  Mr.  Croker  stmt  his  lelten  back  to  bii  priraie  wcna 
Mt.  A.  A.  Creville,  to  be  deciphered,  aod  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Grcvillc  owtiad  <1 
he  could  not  petform  this  task.  "The  Duke,"  he  said,  "alwnjn  writes  wMl 
apcctaclet ;  he  fancies  his  eyes  are  inuch  slinnger  and  belter  than  they  were  Iw 
years  ago.  He  consequenlly  often  wrilei  palll  oC  words  only,  often  omtlb  ll 
altogether.  However,  I  have  one  consolation,  and  thai  is,  tliai  1  ud  a  w 
boKei  hand  al  his  own  writing  Ihan  he  is  himself."  Mr.  Grcville  mtltD  a  b 
which  closely  resembled  the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  and  ■ 
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IQ  enquire  about  wns  in  1814  from  the  South  of  France,  when 
tlic  Duke  ot  Orleans  went  to  Paris  to  meet  Louis  XVllI.  on 
the^rsi  Restoration.  Louis  Philippe  was  not  at  all  at  his  ease, 
from  the  Buonapartisis  on  one  hand  and  from  the  Royalists  on 
the  other,  and  travelled  iruog.;  and  he  told  me  how  thankful  he 
was  lo/ow  for  giving  him  an  English  officer,  under  whose  pro- 
Icclion  he  got  to  Paris,  where  he  told  mc  he  was  received  by 

Louis  xvin.' 

This  stor)'  that  he  told  me,  just  before  his  last  journey  to  St. 
Leonards,  was,  I  believe,  the  very  anecdote  which  he  was  so 
anxious  to  finish  on  his  death-bed.  It  was  a  portion  of  his  gen- 
eral complaint  against  Louis  XVIII,,  and  was  curious  enough, 
but,  as  I  thought  when  I  heard  it,  of  no  great  importance.  The 
main  object,  I  suppose,  was  to  show  that  he  owed  no  great 
obligation  to  the  elder  branch,  though  he  admitted  that  Charles 
X,  had  always  been  kind  and  obliging  to  him. 

Ever,  my  dear  Duke,  most  sincerely  yours, 

J.  "W.  Croker. 


Tht  Duke  of  WtUinglim  to  Mr.  Croker. 

WalmcT  Cutle,  SepMinber  29th,  1850. 


H         Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

H      I  have  not  a  notion  to  what  Louis  Philippe  could  have  re- 
Kferred. 

^V'  It  must  be  obvious  that  I  was  not  at  my  ease  at  all,  nor 
^^Kuld  have  sent  an  officer  to  look  out  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
^^■1  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse ;  a  few  days  after  which  I  heard 
^^^the  events  at  Paris  of  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of 
B  April.  Some  days  elapsed  after  the  Battle  of  Toulouse  and  the 
accounts  received  from  Paris,  before  the  armies  of  Soult  and 
Siichet,  both  of  which  were  in  my  front  looking  towards  the 
I  Mediterranean,  took  their  arms  and  submitted  to  the  Provisional 
^vcmment  and  the  new  order  of  things.  I  was  upon  ilie 
I  of  attacking,  which  of  course  I  wislied  to  avoid.  After  ! 
d  got  things  quiet,  I  went  myself  to  Paris,  where  I  saw  Louis 
KVHI.,  and  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  Lord  Castlereagh,  &c.;  and 
I  my  way  back  to  Toulouse  I  met  Marshal  Soult  going  to 

[In  Mr.  Croker"!  '  Nole-book,'  Mnrch  i8ih.  supra,  p.  400,  the  king  italcs 

It  he  applieil  lo  Lutd  William  B«nlinck  for  Ihe  oflTicei  in  question.     It  ap- 

■*  probkblt  lliKl  Mr.  Oukcr  aflcrwnids  cunfauadeil  Lutd  William  oiih  the 

'  "Vellinglun  ;  anil  thit  would  mccoiuil  lor  the  Duke'i  ignoriuicc  of   ihc 
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Paris.    I  could  have  had  no  communication  with  Louis  Philippe 
till  after  my  return  to  Toulouse. 

Hut  I  don*t  recollect  any,  and  was  then  under  the  necessity 
of  going  into  Spain  and  to  Madrid,  to  see  King^  Ferdinand  VIL, 
who  had  gone  on  there. 

1  was  aware  that  King  Louis  Philippe  had  never  been  on  such 
l^ood  terms  with,  and  had  never  been  so  well  treated  by,  Louis 
Will,  as  by  Charles  X.  Louis  XVIII.  susi>ected  him,  and 
pretended  that  hi  knnv  him,  I  rather  think  that  something  not 
vcr>'  pleasant  between  them  had  passed  at  Stowe.  The  late 
Duke  of  Buckingham  had  some  story  about  it. 

Louis  XVIII.  would  never  style  him  Altesse  Royale  ;  Charles 
X.  did  so  immediately.  Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellinctos. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr,  C.  Phillips* 

West  Moulsey,  Surrey,  June  22iid,  i8sa 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 
I  wish  1  could  hope  to  be  of  any  use  to  you,  but  old  as  I  am 
(69.^),  I  am  too  young  to  have  known  anything^  personally  of 
Flood  or  Burke  ;  Yelverton  and  Scott  (Clonmell)  I  have  been 
in  company  with.  They  were  friends  of  my  father,  and  Clare  I 
knew  a  little  in  private  life  through  the  Whalleys  and  Beres- 
fonls  ;  with  Grattan  and  Plunkctt  1  had  more  personal  acquaint- 
ance, but  not  an  anecdoiical  one.  Curran  I  knew  to  the  extent 
of  meeting  him  in  society,  of  having  been  twice,  I  think,  at  a 
consultJition  with  him,  and  meeting  him  twice  on  circuit,  where 
lie  had  come  clown  special,  and  of  course  lived  with  the  Circuit 
IJar.  All  I  could  say  of  him  would  be  that  he  was  a  wonderful 
orator — the  greatest,  1  think,  for  moving  the  passions  that  I 
ever  heard — a  wit,  too,  of  both  the  first  and  the  worst  water; 
and  in  his  conversation  as  disagreeable  a  person  as  ever  I  met 
1  re  mem  her  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  dining  with  the  Bar 
mess,  he  was  so  coarse,  and  even  worse,  that  several  of  us  left 
the  table  ;  but  when  he  kept  within  bounds  his  wit  was  copious 
and  sparkling,  and  he  had  a  most  effective  style  oi  firing  off  his 
joke.  It  was  like  the  electric  spark,  and  one  doubted  almost 
whether  it  came  from  his  lips  or  his  eye,  which  was  as  quick 
and  brilliant  as  the  wit. 


*  [Author  of  *  KccuUcctiuns  of  Curran,*  '  Specimens  of  Irish  Eloquence,'  and 
other  works.  He  conducted  the  defence  of  Courvoisier,  and  was  much  censured 
for  asserting  the  prisoner's  innocence  after  he  had  privately  admitted  his  guilt] 


^^Hou  will  find  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  Lord  Avonmore  (and 
^^■inkett)  in  a  note  to  my  preface  to  Boswell's  'Johnson.' 
^^pf  we  were  conversing  together,  I  have  no  doubt  several 
^^Bngs  would  occur  to  my  recollection,  but  I  have  never,  even 
^^■my  youth,  been  able  to  sit  dmim  to  remtmbfr.  Conversation 
^^halcs  througb  the  surface  that  time  spreads  over  events,  and 
^^kns  up  anecdotes  as  the  plough  sometimes  does  old  coins. 
^H  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

^H  J.  W.  Croker. 

^H  Memorandum  by  Mr,  Croker.* 

^Bl  have  heard  four  orators — Pitt,  Canning,  Kirwan.f  and  Cur- 
^Bl  Pitt  commanded.  I  never  heard  anything  like  his  dignity; 
^^b  voice  was  like  a  silver  bell,  and  when  Fox  rose  into  a  scream, 
^Ht  voice  only  sounded  a  diapason.  Canning  amused.  Kirwan, 
^Hrhaps,  was  more  extraordinary  than  either.  He  was  able  to 
^^Kvent  your  laughing  at  his  mountebank  manner.  He  pre- 
^Hlded  not  to  know  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  after  reading  it  with 
^Hgitation  be  launched  into  the  most  magnificent  oratory.  1 
^Bvc  his  orations,  and  have  read  over  those  that  struck  me 
^^bsl,  and  though  they  are  very  correctly  reported,  1  cannot 
^^b  the  life  of  me  discover  what  it  was  that  carried  me  away. 
^H|t  perhaps  Curran  was  the  most  striking,  for  you  began  by 
^Hing  prejudiced  against  him  by  his  bad  character  and  iil-look- 
^^P  appearance,  like  the  devil  with  his  tail  cut  off;  and  you 
^^ne  at  last  carried  away  by  his  splendid  language,  and  by  the 
^HlRrer  of  his  metaphors. 

^F  BiiliDp  Wilberforee  to  Mr.  Croker.     Extract. 

B  Near  Babewell,  October  silt,  1850. 

p       Mv  BEAR  Mr.  Croker, 

I  had  an  exceedingly  pleasant  visit  at  Brougham's.  I  saw  a 
great  deal  of  him,  and  you  know  how  well  he  can  talk  upon 
cveiy  subject-matter.  He  was  very  friendly,  very  commuui- 
catire  ;  but  seemed  to  have  no  more  guess  than  anybody  else 
how  the  entangled  skein  of  politics  was  likely  to  run  itself  out. 

•  [Copied  hjr  Mr.  Giflntd,  on  >  sheet  of  noie-paper.] 

t  (Waller  Blake  Kiman— 1754-180;— was  educated  al  the  Collcee  ol  the  Eng- 
liih  Jesuits  al  St.  Oracr,  bul  attcmards  embraced  the  Proteslant  faith,  and  al- 
tained  an  exUnordiiiaiy  populahly  as  a  prcadiec.  Some  lime  before  hia  dealli  he 
waaaaid  to  baTC  collccied  60,000/.  byhU  charily  scimons.  Kitwan  wu  appointed 
Dean  of  Kiilala  in  1800.  He  waa  a  man  of  icmaikoblc  powen,  Bltbou|-h  hb 
name  is  now  alnoai  fcu^ticn.] 
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I  heartilv  wish  vou  had  been  there  too.  But  such  ceaut  dtgnm 
arc  seldom  allowed  us.  I  am  now  on  mj  way  to  spend  u 
evening  with  Denman,  and  to-morrow  halt  at  Cuddesdon  on  017 
way  to  the  Palace,  Chichester.  The  JPazt'/it^ns  have  disappeared 
from  Drumlanrig,*  but  I  saw  them  in  an  old  print  of  the  Cask 
which  the  Duke  showed  to  me. 

Manning  is  not  yet  gone  abroad,t  but  be  is  going  very  speed- 
ily.    Alas  !  that  misgovern  men  t  should  lose  us  such  men. 
With  kindest  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Croker, 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  Mr.  Croker, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

S.  (has. 

Bishop  Wilberforce  to  Mr,  Croker,     £xiracL 

Litllc  Green,  October  ^oth,  18901 

Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Croker, 

If  Manning  leaves  us  if  will  be  because  his  trust  in  our  being 
a  true  branch  of  the  Ciuirch  Catholic  is  killed  ;  and  this irill 
mainly  be  the  work  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

I  am,  ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

My  dear  Mr.  Croker, 

S.  Oxos. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Stanley. 

Alverbank,  August  15111,  iSsa 

My  dear  Lord, 
There  has  been  no  Parliamentary  summary  this  year,  nor  in- 
deed the  two  last,  and  they  tell  me  that  the  Conservative  parly 
tliroughout  the  country  are  puzzled  what  to  think  or  say.  If 
my  old  stump  of  a  pen  could  be  of  any  use,  it  is  much  at  the 
service  of  my  friends,  but  I  am  so  much  out  of  the  world  that 
I  sliould  need  your  direction  and  assistance  as  to  the  line  to  be 
taken  and  the  points  to  be  urged.  Mr.  Stanley's  assistance,  in 
all  that  might  relate  to  the  House  of  Commons,  would  be  most 
useful,  and  indeed  it  might  be  rather  wished  that  he  should  try 
/n's  im'fi  pen  on  the  subject — it  is  fully  equal  to  do  it  justice,  as 
his  pam{)hlet  J  on  the  West  India  question  has  shown  ;  but  at 
all  events  he  could  furnish  us  with  some  hints  of  the  topics 


•  [The  scat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  in  Dunifriesshire.] 

t  [Kefcrriiig,  of  course,  to  his  joining  the  Romish  Church,  which  he  did  ia 
1851.     At  the  date  of  this  letter,  Manning  was  Archdeacon  of  Chichester.] 

\  ['  The  Claims  and  Resources  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies,'  by  Mr.  Stankfi 
the  present  (1884)  Earl  of  Derby.] 


Kiich  struck  bim  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  most  deserving 
M>scrvaiioD. 

W  I  sun  not  one  of  those  who  reproach  the  House  or  Ministers 
Wth  doing  so  little.  They,  I  think,  do  a  great  deal  too  much  ; 
nit  they  show  their  rashness  and  tlietr  weakness  by  attempt- 
Bg  so  much  more  than  they  arc  either  able,  or,  I  believe,  wi//- 
mg  to  perform.  I  know  very  well  that  the  natural  or  acquired 
Bim  of  Lord  John's  mind  is  to  disorganise,  and  that  he  con- 
Brives  to  unite  an  aristocratical  confidence  in  himself  and  his 
■onnections  with  very  democratic  views  for  the  rest  of  man- 
Hnd.  But  still  I  cannot  suppose  that  he  can  be  ignorant  of,  or 
pitnd  to,  the  rapid  decay  of  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Kovernment,  which  already  makes  us  a  monarchy  little  more 
Bian  in  name,  and  which  if  helped  on  by  the/ffniin/ or  men- 
Kcd  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  England,  to  keep  peace  with 
beland,  will  very  soon  carry  us  to  direct  government  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  perhaps  by  Committees  of  the  House 
■f  Commons. 

■  But  where  is  the  remedy?  I  confess  I  see  none,  nay,  less 
■han  none,  when  I  find  the  soi-disani  Conservatives  forgetting 
■beir  old  principles  and  their  future  interests  as  a  party,  and 
Eupporting  the  democratical  propositions  of  Bright  and  Cob- 
Ben. 

■  I  confess  that  the  conduct  of  some  of  my  old  friends  in  the 
miiblic  Office  Committee  has  filled  me  with  disgust  and  alarm 
L-not  so  much  for  what  they  propose  as  for  the  spirit  that  act- 
Bftted  them — the  same  spirit  that  prompted  and  supported  Mr, 
Henley's  *"  motion  last  year,  and  which  was  to  my  notion  as 
Bacobinical  as  any  that  Hunt  or  Cobbctt  ever  made. 

■  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

I  J.  W.  Croker. 

I  Lord  Stanlry  to  Mr.  Croker.     Extratt. 

■  I.ongsliawe  Lodge,  Au{^sl  iSih,  iSjo. 
\      My  dear  Sir, 

ft  I  received  your  letter  of  the  15th  yesterday,  and  had  sat  down 
Id  answer  it,  begihning  by  telling  you  that  an  opportunity  was 
Mven  me  of  doing  so  by  a  day  very  much  in  harmony  with  the 
K)ne  of  it — a  steady  downpour,  without  a  ray  of  light  in  any 

I  "  QoMph  Wurncr  HctiUy.  M.P.  for  Oi/ordshire  Irom  1841  to  1878.  lie  wm 
Pk«sldem  of  ihc  Boanl  nf  Tnde  in  Laid  Derby's  second  Admimitratiun  in  1S5], 
bbcn  be  wu  nuide  a  Privy  CouncillQr.] 
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quarter,  and  not  a  prospect  of  a  break  in  the  clouds  ;  w 
way  through  this  simile  I  was  agreeably  interrupted  b] 
suddenly  ceasing,  the  clouds  breaking  in  every  directi< 
briglit  sunshine  calling  us  out  to  shoot,  and  setting  01 
•  o'clock  1  returned  at  six  with  fifteen  brace  of  grouse. 

I  know  not  whether  the  analogy  may  hold  good 
political  horizon  ;  at  present  it  certainly  looks  as  thi 
and  as  hojx'less  as  the  weather  of  yesterday  momii 
session  which  has  just  passed  was  to  my  mind  most  u 
torv,  not  so  much  from  the  actual  mischief  done  as 
obvii>us  downward  tendency  of  our  course,  and  from  tl 
with  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  appear  inclined  to  let  tli 
float  helplessly  down  the  stream.     All  the  tendency  of  < 


9-    ■ 


(/    .  latioii  and  of  our    proceedings  in  Parliament   is   tow 

f '  lowering  of  the  weight,  in  the  social  scale,  of  the  pi 

J.  ';  of  the  soil ;  and  while  they,  and  those  dependent  up 

'    ^.  arc   gradually  sinking   under  the   new  pressure  of 

'  burthens,  the  apparent  success  of  the  Free  Trade  poll 

^'l  hibited  by  tlie  state  of  the  revenue  and  the   amoun 

,. .«'  foreign  trade,  furnishes  a  plausible  argument  in  its  fai 

P  Jr-  blinds  the  eyes  of  the  country  to  the  real  dangers  we  a 

j'l*  rinR.     The  next  election  must  be  the  turning  point  of 

..   T  •  tinv  ;  hut  who  sliali  sav  what  we  niav  witness  before  t\ 

^  •"  If  the  nmntry  has  by  that  time  seen  its  danger,  a/uf/t 

(iiini^er,  tlicn  there  is  some  hope  of  a  change  for  the  bet 

if  this  or  any  Free  Trade  Government  i/icn  acquire  a  1 

the  game  is  up  ;  and  I  firmlv  believe  we  shall  be  in  ra| 

ress  towards  a  republic  in  name  as  well  as  in  reality.      7 

lieve  the  monied  interest,  which  is  now  all  in  the  as 

will   have  cause   to  trcnihlc  ;  and  the  classes  who  hj 

hitherto  the  firmest  sujjporters  of  public  credit,  will  be 

hold  the  language,  which  indeed  they  are  beginning  to 

already,  that  all  must  come  down  together  ;  that  not  on 

lishments,  but  money  obligations  must  be  placed  upon  t 

suited  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  coimtry,  and  i 

;  thing  the  lowest  and  the  shortest-sighted  utilitarianism  w 

;.  policy  of  Kngland.     Had  Peel  lived,*  wc  should  have  s 

'1  at  the  head  of  this  new  svstem,  even  currency  notwiths 

Some  of  the  present  Government  will  not  go  so  far,  an( 

*  [Sir  R.  Peel  died  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1850,  from  the  cfTects  of  a  fa 
horse.  ] 


helved ;  and  Johnny,  having  pushed  us  to  the  brink  of  the 
cipice,  will  decline  himself  to  conduct  us  over  it.  Meantime, 
le  most  dangerous  men  are  at  this  moment  the  scattered 
■mnant  of  the  Peelites.  I  have  in  this  session  done  everything 
1  my  power  to  conciliate  ihem ;  with  Aberdeen  personally  I 
i  tlie  most  friendly  terms  ;  but  while  they  are  tlicmselvcs 
owcrlcss  for  good,  they  have  never  failed  to  give  the  Govern- 
wnt  a  helping  band,  when,  but  for  them,  we  could  have  neu- 
mlised,  or  mitigated,  the  mischief  of  their  measures.  I  verily 
elicve  the  Government  would  have  been  giad  to  have  been 
>rced  to  accept  the  15/.  franchise  for  Ireland,  but  almost  every 
*eelite,  even  those  who  bad  voted  for  the  15/.,  joined  them  in 
idopling  the  Commons'  amendment  of  12/.,  and  more  than 
nraed  the  scale  against  us.  With  a  House  of  Commons  ready 
ft  support  the  Government  in  a/ty  Radical  measure,  and  even  to 
^ve  them  onward  ;  with  a  body  of  professed  neutrals  in  the 
l^rds,  always  ready  to  impede  our  otherwise  successful  oppo- 
lition  ;  with  a  Court  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  aristocracy, 
lUtd  ignorant  that  on  that  rests  the  safety  of  the  Throne,  we  arc 
boping,  and  struggling  against  hope.  I  have  never  before 
taken  so  gloomy  a  view  of  our  position  ;  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  I  see  few,  if  any,  young  men  coming  forward  or  taking 
•n  interest  in  public  affairs  imbued  with  Conservative  principles 
iSnd  ready  to  stand  by  and  with  "their  order." 

For  all  this,  I  own,  I  see  no  remedy.  If  you  take  the  field  in 
^  Quarterly,  1  am  afraid  it  must  be  in  a  most  Cassandra-like 
train,  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  from 
te  apathy  which  is  fast  destroying  them.  But  desertions  and 
lefeats  have  at  once  reduced  their  means  and  depressed  their 
pirits;  and  they  neither  can,  nor  will,  make  the  pecuniary 
icrifices  and  exertions  which  might  yet  place  them  at  the  head 
i  X  powerful  party.  As  it  is,  while  they  are  seeking  to  relieve 
hcmsclvcs  by  measures  utterly  insufficient,  and  in  some  cases 
tot  ovenvise,  they  are  allowing  their  dependents  10  strike  out  a 
ine  for  themselves,  and  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  leaders  with 
rhom  they  have  no  natural  connection. 

1  have  given  you  Jeremiad  for  Jeremiad,  but  I  nehher  have 
^teo,  nor  can   I  give  you,  any  advice  or  assistance.     If  the 
nuntry  could  be  roused,  it  might  be  well  ;  but  we  are  falling 
Dto  the  fatal  sleep  which  precedes  mortiiicalion  and  death. 
Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

Stan  LEV. 
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Mr,  Croker  to  Lard  Brougham,     Extracts. 

West  Moulsey,  December  5th,  185a 

My  dear  Brougham, 
I  hardly  know  what  to  think  or  say  about  this  "  No  Popcrr" 
paroxysm.*  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  much  religious  feelii^ 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  there  is  not,  I  think,  much  fear  of  anr 
religious  danger,  and  the  most  forward  in  the  agitation  hare 
been  your  worthy  friends,  the  Dissenters,  who  would  have 
rather  liked,  as  they  did  in  James  II.'s  time,  the  encroachmcDts 
of  Popery  on  the  Church  ;  but  who,  on  this  occasion,  come 
forward  as  partisans  to  supp>ort  Lord  John,  and  who  are  glad 
of  the  plausible  (and  with  many  the  real)  grround  of  their  old 
aversion  to  Popery.  The  Anglican  clergy  join  more  rcservcdlr. 
The  most  zealous  are  the  anti-Puseyites,  who  are  glad  of  an 
occasion  to  snub  the  Tractarians,  and  the  latter  are  willing  (or, 
at  least,  most  of  them)  to  retreat  back  into  a  truer  positioi. 
Hut  I  am,  like  vou,  totally  unable  to  account  for  Lord  John*s 
letter,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  at  once  rash  and  insidious— 
rash  as  against  his  friends  the  Romanists,  insidious  as  against 
us  :  and  the  attempt  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  Popish  attempt  on 
thf  Tractarians  is  really  the  old  story  of  the  wolf  and  the  Iambi 
L(»rd  John  and  his  allies  frightened  some  weak-minded  bat 
siiucrc  Cluirchinen  into  Pusevism,  and  then  he  turns  round  and 
accuses  Puscyisni  of  being  the  cause  of  the  natural  and  inevi- 
t:il)l(*  results  of  his  own  prior  policy.  But  all  this  explosion  has 
been  no  novelty  to  me.  In  the  Quarterly  Kez^ieiv  for  December, 
'•^47*  F^-  30^1  ^"  ^^^^  subject  of  Minto's  mission,  I  distinctly  and 
by  name  announced  that  the  Pope  was  about  to  parcel  out  our 
territory  into  provinces  and  dioceses,  and  that  we  should  soon 
see  "an  Arciibishop  of  Westminster  and  a  Bishop  of  Birraing- 
liatn  I"  I  dare  say  there  is  no  copy  within  your  reach,  but  the 
whole  discussion  there  is  very  curious  and  prophetic.  The 
only  question  now  is,  will  Johnny  stand  to  his  g^n  ?     I  think 


*  [In  September,  1850.  the  Pope  issued  a  Bull  establishing  a  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  Kiig1an<l.  In  Lord  John  KusselPs  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Darham, 
which  was  written  on  the  4th  of  November,  he  said:  "No  foreign  prince  or 
|K)tcntaie  will  l>e  {)ermiltcd  to  fasten  his  fetters  upon  a  nation  which  has  so  long 
and  so  noMy  viiidicate<l  its  right  to  freedom  of  opinion,  civil,  political,  and  relig- 
ious.** Nothing,  however,  was  ilone  in  pursuance  of  this  letter,  and  the  situation 
was  descril)ed  in  the  well-known  j)icture  in  'I^inch,*  of  Lord  John  Russell  as  t 
little  boy  chalking  up  '*No  Popery*'  on  Cardinal  Wiscman*s  door,  and  thcs 
running  away.  J 


^■tL  I  am  really  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Queen  herself  felt 
^He  iniull  strongly,  and  thai  she  prompted  Johnny's  resolution  ; 
^Ht  why  he  chose  to  oiake  his  dectatation  so  gratuitously  and  so 
^^fcssly  offensive,  1  cannot  guess,  unless  there  he  some  secret 
^^plomatic  cause.  I  see  none  either  in  reason  or  in  policy. 
^K^  Ever  yours, 

K  J.  W.  Croker. 

B  Sir  George  Sineiair  to  Mr.  Croker.     Extract, 

^  Thuiso  Cislle,  Janunry  lllh,  l8jt. 

K       Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

K  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  and  valuable  letter.     It  is,  in  one 
■pose,  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  our  sentiments  are  so  much 
HI  accordance  as  to  the  present  position  and  future  prospects  of 
Kur  country  and  of  the  world  ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
ne  lamented  that  we  cannot  take  a  more  cheering  view  of  the 
K$tieral  aspect  of  public  matters,  cither  at  home  or  abroad. 
BEbcrc  seetns  to  be  everywhere  a  conspiracy  to  annihilate  and 
^Biln  the  landed  proprietors,  and  to  bribe  the  working-classes 
^Mo  a  concurrence  in  this  project,  by  holding  out  to  them  fal- 
^Kious  hopes  of  the  benefits  which  they  are  to  derive  from  the 
^MivnfaJl  of  the  "privileged"  order.     Neither  the  Court  nor  the 
^^hrgs  seem  to  dread  or  deprecate  such  a  catastrophe.     They 
^^k  too  intent  in  acquiring  a  spurious  popularity  by  pandering 
^Kthe  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  favouring  the  monied  and 
^^■rtv«»  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the 
^Hl     In  this  country  the  public  burdens  (local  and  national) 
^Blount  to  about  25  per  cent,  and  the  poor  law,  inflicted  in 
^Sioiland  a  few  years  ago,  is  doing  the  work  of  the  revolution- 
ists, by  demoralising  the  minds  of  the  poor  and  crippling  the 
means  of  the  wealthy,  falling  chiefly  on  the  landlords  and  ten- 
ants, and  increasing  in  every  parish  every  year.     Philanthropy 
seems  to  ha^-e  gone  mad  everywhere,  and  to  vent  all  its  insane 
venom  upon  the  unhappy  proprietors,  who  arc  now  expected 
not  only  to  reduce  their  rents,  but  to  sufficiently  clothe,  educate, 
and  provide  for  the  entire  population  on  their  estates,  in  every 
season  of  distress,  and  under  every  casualty  arising  from  reck- 
lessness, guilt,  or  misfortune.     I  sec  that  at  the  rag^^d  school 
meetings  it  is  proposed  thai  all  the  children  of  the  poor  should 
be  educated,  each  for  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  5/.  per  annum,  and 
the  expense  defrayed  by  the  parishes,  so  that  wherever  an  un- 
principled drunkard  lavishes  all  his  means  on  gin  and  whisky, 
the  industrious  classes  and  all  (especially)  who  liave  land  or 
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f.irnis  must,  if  he  has  ten  children,  lay  out  50/.  per  annum  on 
tliat  family  alone,  and  ten  such  families  would  cost  the  distria 
500/.  per  annum.  It  is  imp>ossible  that  this  system  of  extracting 
all  that  is  required  by  vice  and  folly  out  of  the  pockets  of  those 
who  have  anything  to  lose  can  go  on  long. 

Ever,  with  great  regard, 

Most  truly  and  faithfully  yours, 

George  Sinclair. 

Mr,  Croker  to  Lord  Brougham. 

And  so  you  are  reading  my  Bozzy — I  presume  in  the  single 
volume  edition ;  if  not  look  at  my  notes  there — p.  799',  p  800' 
and  '  ;*  if  so,  I  have  nothing  to  add,  except  that  we  all  know 
tliat  Johnson  was  once  young,  and  in  that  perilous  state  of 
poverty  which,  as  Shakespeare  says,  *'  brings  a  man  acquainted 
with  strange  bed- fellows  ;  '*  but  beyond  that  fact,  and  the  infer- 
ence that  the  general  faculty  of  mankind  suggests,  we  have  not 
a  tittle  of  evidence  that  even  then  he  imd  \oose\y.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  Savage  (on  which  so  much  was  said)  I  have  shown  to 
have  been  much  shorter  and  in  every  way  more  insignificant 
than  was  before  supposed  ;  and  as  to  what  Boswell  says»  my 
notes,  I  think,  afford  a  conclusive  answer.  I  never  heard  any 
of  those  stories  which  iw/  think  may  have  come  from  Beauclerk 
— from  Beauclirk  hitpiself  I  should  have  received  them  with  sus- 
picion, for  many  reasons  ;  but  a  hearsay,  conjectured  to  have 
been  a  hearsay  of  what  Beauclerk  might  have  said,  I  should  dis- 
miss without  ceremony.  When  I  began  my  Johnsonian  in- 
quiries, I  knew  several  persons  who  had  known  Bozzy,  and 
those  tliat  I  consulted  upon  this  very  point  (wondering  why  he 
should  at  the  very  close  of  his  book  trump  up  these  old  and 
apocrj'phal  stories)  explained  it  as  one  of  Bozzy's  crazy  tricks, 
introduced  to  sanction  his  own  practice.  I  am  not  concerned 
to  dispute  the  possible  frailty  in  early  life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  or 
Bishop  Ken,  or  George  Herbert,  or  Dr.  Johnson,  but  I  say 
there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  against  the  last  more  than  the 
others,  and  that  the  pretended  proofs  alleged-  by  Boswell  I 
have  shown  irrefragably,  I  think,  to  prove  the  very  reverse.  We 
have  evidence  of  such  practices  against  Lord  St:)mers  and  Lord 
Cowpcr,  but  that  would  not  justify  an  inferential  condemnation 
of  Lord  Ilardwicke  or  Lord  Eldon. 

Boswell's  book  is  a  most  curious  picture  of  the  human  mind 

*  [Containing  extracts  from  Dr.  Johnson*s  *  Meditations  and  Plnyeni'] 


a  vas-t  variety  of  aspects,  but  there  was  one  view  of  it  which 
was  unwilling  to  open  more  laigely,  namely,  the  numberless 
Itlc  touches  by  which  he  exhibited,  sometimes  unconsciously 
id  apologetically,  his  own  follies  and  frailties,  and  in  fact  his 
VQ  mental  disorder.  I  have  just  hinted  this,  but  I  abstained 
oin  dilating  upon  it  out  of  regard  to  his  family,  but  it  is  a  clue 
;ry  essential  Co  the  right  appreciation  of  his  most  extraordi- 

lary  book.     Have  you  ever  read  his  letters  to  Malone  while  be 

fas  busy  with  it  ?    They  are  very  curious. 

Luni  Aberdeen  it>  Mr.  Croker. 

Argyll  House,  February  list,  1851. 

Mv  DEAR  Croker, 
In  reading  1-ord  Holland's  book,*  which  I  did  very  cursorily, 
\  was  more  struck  by  its  dulness  than  by  any  other  quality.  A 
»iscless  hostility  to  all  legitimate  Kings  and  Queens,  and  a  lu- 
tcroiis  exaltation  of  "  that  great  Prince,"  Bonaparte,  might  have 
ecB  expected  ;  but  it  is  wonderful  how  little  the  volume  con- 
kins  which  has  not  either  been  long  well  known,  or  which  is 
lot  worth  knowing. 

The  calumny  upon  the  Queen  of  France  is  scandalous,  sup- 
toned,  too,  by  the  pretended  testimony  of  Madame  Campan, 
lot  with  Stan  ding  the  contents  of  her  book,  written  under  the 
jovernmenl  of  Bonaparte,  and  by  which  tlie  Queen  is  fully  ac- 
quitted. 

The  omission  in  the  narrative,  relating  to  the  marriage  of  the 

Duchess  of  York,  gives  rise  to  conjectures  very  unfavourable 

D  (be  Duchess,  and  is  surely  a  most  unjustifiable  mode  of  con- 

K>-iDg  such  imputations.     But  for  this  the  editor  is  probably 

esponsible. 

Lord  Holland  greatly  undervalues  Metternich,  to  whom  even 

!  present  generation  seems  now  disposed  to  do  justice,  an. I 

rhose   qualities  will  be  fully  appreciated   by  posterity.     Any 

e  who  has  witnessed  the  calm  philosophy,  the  constant  cheer- 

lilness,  and  the  absence  of  all  resentment  and  complaint  with 

rhich  he  lias  endured  his  great  change  of  fortune,  must  have 

n  much  in  him  to  admire  and  to  love. 

When  Metternich  was  in  I^ndon  in   1814,  for  about  three 

reeks,  he  resided  with  me  in  this  house ;  and  1  think  I  made 

lim  acquainted  with  Lord  Holland  at  tliat  time,     I  do  not  well 

*  ['Foreign  Reminbcencci,'  by  Henry  Richani.  Lord  tloUand,  reviewed  liy 
r.  Cmker  in  the  Quarltrty  Xtt'itw,  M«nJi,  1851.] 
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recollect  the  impression  produced  upon  him  by  this  iatrodiu 
tion  ;  but  I  rather  believe  it  was  not  very  favourable. 

Lord  Holland,  however,  was  a  delightful  companion,  and  lii: 
conversation  most  instructive  and  ^reeable.      I  thiok  be  H 
one  of  the  best  tempered  men  I  ever  knew.     I  do  not  say  g 
natured,  by  which  I  understand  something  different ;  and  hi| 
parly  rancour   often    appeared    scarcely    consistent    with   thi( 
quality.     I  believe  this  was  also  very  much  the  case  with  hiK 
uncle,  whom  he  greatly  resembled  in  character.     The  amouni 
of  Whig  prejudice  and  bigotry  in  him  was  marvelloiis. 
Ever,  my  dear  Croker, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Aberdeen. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1851,  the  Government  of  Lord 
John  Russell  sustained  a  double  blow :  once  on  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Locke  King's  for  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  when  ihcy  w 
left  in  a  minority  ;  and  once  on  a  resolution  of  Mr.  Disraeli\ 
demanding  some  measures  of  relief  for  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land,  which  was  regarded  as  a  step  backwards  io  tba 
direction  of  Protection.  The  resolution  w.is  defeated  by  otUjr- 
14  votes — 267  for,  and  181  against  ;  and  this  also  was  looked 
upon  as  very  little  belter  than  a  defeat  of  the  Government  Mr.' 
Disraeli's  resolution  came  before  tlie  House  on  the  ijtb  of  Feb" 
ruary,  and  Mr.  Locke  King's  on  the  loUi, 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  consequence  of  these  votes,  resigned 
office,  and  Lord  Stanley — who  on  the  death  of  his  father  s 
ceeded  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Derby  in  the  month  of  June,  thij 
year — made  an  attempt  to  form  a  Ministry.  He  failed,  and  LchU 
John  returned  to  power,  though  he  succeeded  in  holding  it  (or 
a  few  months  only.  Lord  Stanley's  views  concerning  the  gen-, 
era!  state  of  affairs,  and  the  prospects  of  both  parties,  arc  set 
forth  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Lonsdale,     Extratt. 

Fcliruirr  r4ili,  iSji. 
Mv  DEAR  Lonsdale, 

The  Ministry  are  weak  and  tottering,  but  any  other  Mioisti^ 
will  be  infinitely  worse  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  kind  of  consulatiuq 
to  me  that  I  do  not  think  that  any  ntiempi  nt  a  Conscrvati 
Ministry /tf»/i^/f.     The  very  attempt,  1  hope,  is  impossible,  b 


■•^ 


cause  the  result,  I  am  sure,  would  be  fatal.  No  man  who 
judges  merely  from  the  state  of  affairs  under  a  Whig  Ministry 
and  a  Tory  Opposition  has  any  idea  of  what  the  altered  state  of 
affairs  would  be  if,  at  this  crisis,  we  were  to  have  a  Tory  Gov- 
t-rnmcnt  and  a  Whig,  or,  as  it  would  really  be,  a  Radical  Oppo- 
sition. All  the  boasted  prosperity  and  quiet  would  vanish  like 
a  sunset,  and  we  should  hear  of  nothing  but  the  darkness  of 
bigotry  and  the  desolation  of  misery  overshadowing  and  devas- 
tating the  country,  though  in  fact  all  our  material  condition 
sliiiuld  remain  exactly  what  it  was,  or  perhaps  even  better. 
Nothing  but  such  a  man  as  the  Pitt  of  1783  could  afford  a 
chance  of  success. 

J.  W.  Croker. 
Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Brougham. 

West  Mtmlsej-,  Sunrcj,  Febrnary  aisl,  1851. 

No,  my  dear  Brougham,  you  do  not  like  Lord  Holland's  book. 

I  wish  you  did,  or  could,  for  then  there  would  be  assuredly 

something  good  in  it,  enough  to  enable  me  to  say  something  of 

ii  that  would  be  agreeable  to  you,  which  I  very  much  wish  to 

do.      [  really  have  not  found  one  redeeming  page,  or  half  page, 

which  I  could  venture  to  quote  with  approbation,  nay,  nothing 

showing  trace  of  that  good-natured  amiability,  which  all  who 

kne^v  him  intimately  gave  him  credit  for.     As  to  his  general 

talents,  I  am  an  imperfect  judge  ;  but  you  and   1    have  heard 

both  him  and  his  uncle,  and  surely  the  resemblance  between 

them  was  that  between  the  wrong  and  the  right  sides  of  the 

tapcstrj-.     There  was  the  vehemence  without  the  energy,  the 

physical  defects  without  the  moral  illustration — as  Burke  said 

of  some  one,  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  its  strength,  the 

rontortions  of  the  sibyl  without  the  inspiration,     I  assure  you  all 

_     ihls  sincerely  vexes  me,  for  I  would  infinitely  rather  show  my 

k  fc^rd  to  your  wishes  than  write  the  most  brilliant  review  that 

B  ever  was  penned;  but  the  book  attacks  our  whole  party  and 

H  principles,  and  affects  to  do  so  on  the  et'iiience  of  history,  oxtA  that 

H  jDu  yourself  would  not  have  us  submit  to.     But  I  shall  keep 

^Kyour  wishes  in  mind,  and  perform  the  operation  as  leniently 

^Ttownrds  both  your  friends  as  the  respective  facts  will  allow. 

Why  do  you  call  me  an  anii-Rcformer?  I  was  indeed  an 
anti-Reform  Biller,  but  you  know,  for  I  showed  you  the  origi- 
nal papers,  that  J  was  far  in  advance  of  all  my  party,  and  of 
most  of  yours  in  my,  not  merely  opinions,  but  efforts  towards 
enfrancbisemcnl  of  the  great  towns  at  the  cost  of  delinquent 
Vou  U.— 17 
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boroughs.     I  wrote  for  Lord  Liverpool,  in  iSjo,  a  schenie  fi 
the  immediate  enfranciiiscment  of  two  of  the  great  towns  br  ll 
supersession  of  Grampound  and  some  other  place  Ihca  in  jco] 
ardy.     This  paper  went  into  all  the  necessary  details  od  tii 
subject,  and  showed  at  once  how  just  and  even  necessar)-  it  <n 
to  enfranchise  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Lceds^ 
and  how  easily  we  might  draw  the  line  and  stop  there.     I  t 
viewed  this  proposition  in  two  or  three  shapes  on  the  occasii 
of  Penryn  and   East  Retford.     1  pressed  it  even  at  a 
of  the  party  at  Peel's,  and  was  answered  by — whom  think  you. 
— Huskisson !     His  reasons,  too  long  for  this  note,  were  plausl* 
ble,  but  they  did  not  satisfy  me,  and  I  did  not  vote  with  the 
Government  on  East  Retford ;  and  to  my  utter  astonishment 
found  that  Huskisson  had  changed   his  views  in  the  debate; 
from  which  I  had  absented  myself.     Even  after  that,  I  did  not 
give  up  my  scheme  of  reform,  and  proposed  members  for  the 
four  great  towns  in  a  letter  to  Feci,  a4th   February,  1830, 
which  1  urged  him  to  bring  over  our  anti-Reform  friends, 
this  warning,  that  they  would  soon  be  overwhelmed  by  the  toi^ 
rent,  if  they  would  not  consent  to  open  one  or  two  sluices. 

As  to  the  present  or  late  no-Popery  excitement,  1  think  that 
it  was  almost  altogether  factitious,  and  directed  almost  as  mocli 
against  the  Church  of  England  as  against  the  Pope.  The  BL 
seems  to  me  a  miserable  and  insolent  ju^le. 

Ever  yours, 

J.  W.  Chokes. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  ie  Mr.  Croker. 

17,  Albemoile  Sircel,  Febnwiy  zjid,  iSjI. 

On  what  a  crisis  we  have  fallen !  Wilt  Lord  Stanley  undei 
take  the  Government  ?  I  think  he  must.  It  has  dropped  un- 
sought into  his  hands  ;  and  if  he  cannot  accept  it,  who  can  ? 

Gladstone  will  be  at  home  to-morrow.  Mr.  Walpole  told  fM 
yesterday  that  he  is  confident  Lord  S.  may  stand  if  he  has  GUd* 
stone  with  him.  They  have  many  principles  in  common,  suii 
only  one,  I  think,  on  which  they  are  adversely  committed — Frt 
Trade.  But  Free  Trade  seems  fait  accompli :  and  many  of 
Protectionists  are  said  to  have  gulped  it 

The  recasting  of  taxation  is,  I  hear,  not  unlikely  to  briog 
gether  the  severed  party,     Bui  what  a  difficult,  if  not 
ous,  attempt ! 

Some  think  a  5/.  duty  on  com  for  ra'tiaie,  t 


may  be  tried,  and  the  Income  Tax  given  up  by  instalments.     I 

fear  the  League  have  been  too  successful,  and  that  Lord  Joha 

^f  is  too  tricky,  to  admit  of  such  an  expedient. 


Tht  Duke  of  Wmngton 


}  Mr.  Croker. 

London,  March  loth.  1851. 


My  t>EAR  Croker, 

1  have  not  read  Lord  Holland's  Reminiscences.  I  know 
'nothing  of  that  publication  excepting  what  I  have  read  in  the 
Review.  I  sent  for  it,  and  will  look  into  it,  and  write  to  you 
sftcrwards. 

I  real  ly  cannot  recollect  that  I  ever  saw  Alava  in  the  presence 
of  King  George  IV.  He  must  have  been  here  occasionally  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  not  frequently,  as  he  was  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  at 
my  headquarters,  and  he  was  always  at  his  post  at  Bruxelles 
vbcn  not  at  my  headquarters  at  Paris  or  at  Cambray.  After 
the  termination  of  the  occupation  at  the  period  of  the  Congress 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  he  returned  to  Spain  and  became  involved 
in  fresh  constitutional  and  revolutionary  discussions,  in  which 
he  look  a  part  so  forward  as  tu  be  one  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  treat  with  the  King  in  relation  to  some  points  on 
his  removal  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz. 

As  well  as  I  recollect,  Alava  did  not  come  to  reside  in  Eng- 
land for  any  length  of  time  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
King  George  IV.,  if  at  all,  at  which  period  his  Majesty  was 
scarcely  in  a  state  of  health  tu  receive  anybody.  I  think  that 
Alava's  residence  in  England  was  principally  during  the  lifc- 
itime  and  reign  of  King  William.  He  went  away  in  1835. 
\  I  could  not  venture  lo  assert  that  the  removal  of  Bonaparte 
(o  Sl  Helena  was  never  mentioned  by  anybody  al  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  But  the  subject  certainly  was  never  mentioned  as  a 
subject  for  consideration,  or  taken  into  consideration  at-all.  IF 
ever  mentioned  as  for  consideration,  it  would  have  been  noticed 
in  the  despatches  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

Designs  were  entertained  to  depose  Murat  and  lo  restore  the 
former  GovemmenL  These  were  occasioned  principally  by 
Uurat's  eccenlritities  and  his  tormenting  the  Pope. 

The  King  of  France.  Louis  XVIll,,  was  very  anxious  upon 
iibjcci.     Certain  favourite  regiments  of  the  French  army, 
bearing  the  names  and  litles  of  the  royal  family,  and  com- 
ided  by  men  of  familv,  were  placed  en  /ehelun  on  the  frontier. 
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which  was  the  cause  of  Bonaparte  finding  them  there  when  be 
made  his  invasion  in  March. 

Though  there  was  no  conspiracy  in  Vienna  against  Bonaparte, 
there  was  a  good  deal  in  his  favour  in  France.  As  well  as  I 
recollect,  there  were  not  less  than  three  military  conspiracies  to 
induce  him  to  return,  one  at  the  head  of  which  was  General 
TAllcmand,  another  at  the  head  of  which  was  General  d'Orsenne. 
These  were  independent  of  each  other.  He  may  have  known 
of  each  and  have  communicated  with  each  ;  but  my  belief  is 
that  he  founded  his  plan  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  general 
state  of  France  and  of  the  Government  of  King  Louis  and  of 
the  arm  v. 

He  could  not  have  suspected  that  there  was  a  design  to  car- 
n*  him  off  to  St.  Helena  If  he  had,  he  would  have  avoided 
to  expose  himself  to  capture  on  his  passage  to  the  coast  of 
France.  Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

Lonf  Aberdeen  to  Mr,  'Croker,     Extract, 

Argyll  House,  March  loUi,  i8$L 
MV  DEAR  CrOKER, 

There  is  nothing  more  unjust  in  the  whole  of  Lord  Holland's 
bof)k  than  tlie  character  which  he  gives  of  the  Emperor  Francis. 
Few  i)ersuns  have  had  the  means  of  knowing  the  character  and 
disp(Jsition  of  a  sovereign  more  intimately  than  I  had  of  know- 
ing him.  For  two  or  three  months,  after  the  advance  from 
Leipsic,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  daily,  and  of 
living  with  him  in  his  most  private  society,  sometimes  in  cir- 
cumstances of  great  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  There  never 
was  a  man  whose  whole  conduct  was  more  governed  by  a  sense 
of  duty.  His  principles  were  conscientious  and  upright,  and 
his  feelings  most  benevolent.  His  unbounded  popularity 
amongst  all  ranks,  and  especially  the  lower  orders,  was  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  excellence  of  his  character.  **Ot/r  Father 
Francis''  was  the  only  title  by  which  he  was  known  amongst 
the  common  people  ;  and  they  felt  all  that  the  title  conveyed. 
By  the  simple  rectitude  and  honesty  of  his  character,  without 
any  extraneous  advantages,  he  preserved  the  lasting  respect 
and  deference  of  his  allies,  and  I  know  made  the  most  favour- 
able impression  upon  Castlereagh  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

The  Emperor  frequently  spoke  to  me  about  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  which  he  always  represented  as  a  sacrifice  made 
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for  the  interests  of  his  country.  But  he  made  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  an  Imperial  Princess  marrying  Bonaparte,  and 
allowing  an  Archdulte  to  marry  one  of  Bonaparte's  family.  To 
Ibis,  althougii  often  suggested,  he  would  never  consent.  He 
frequently  said  that  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  Bonaparte's 
treatment  of  his  daughter. 

Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

Aberdeen. 
Li>Til  StartUy  to  Mr.  Croker.     Extract. 

Si.  James's  Square,  Mnich  14lh.  1851. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  need  not  say  that  I  sec.  for  I  have  given  practical  proof  of 
feeling,  all  the  difhcuttics  of  forming  a  Government  which 
stand  its  ground  under  existing  circumstances.  The  Wbigs 
daily  proving  their  utter  extinction  as  a  party,  and  are  at 
mercy  at  any  moment.  The  Peelites  (to  use  the  ordinary 
phrase)  have  confessed  their  inability  to  form  an  Adniinistration 
by  themselves,  and  llieir  unwillingness  to  join  any  other  section. 
Indeed  the  declarations  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James 
Graham  debar  them  from  uniting  with  any  party,  except  the 
extreme  Radicals,  from  which  the  former,  at  least,  would  shrinlt ; 
snd  between  the  latter  and  Lord  John  I  do  nut  believe,  not- 
withstanding late  expressions  of  esteem  and  friendship,  there 
is  at  bottom  any  very  kindly  feeling. 

In  short,  1  believe  that  sooner  or  later  we  must  make  an 
attempt  to  govern  the  country,  which  will  soon  be  impatient  to 
be  g&ivrnet/,  and  will  not  be  left,  as  at  present,  at  the  mercy  of 
any  and  every  wind  that  blows.  But  the  sooner  or  later  is  tlie 
matter  of  most  vital  importance.  We  must  endeavour  to  keep 
the  present  riclcelty  Administration  on  its  legs,  at  all  events,  till 
it  has  got  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  routine  busi- 
ness of  the  session  ;  and  there  is  no  danger  in  doing  so  as  long 
as  questions  are  open,  such  as  the  Papal  Aggression,  on  which 
the  Government  dare  not  appeal  to  the  country.  But  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  it  would  be  safe  to  allow  them  to  go  through  the 
session,  and  then  dissolve  on  the  popular  cry  of  a  further  exten- 
'Kon  of  the  suffrage.  I  think  the  indefinite  promise  of  a  measure 
on  this  subject,  which  certainly  has  been  in  no  degree  matured, 
is  the  worst  thing  John  Russell  has  done,  and  it  was  done  in  the 
worst  way  ;  to  buy  off  for  the  moment  a  troublesome  motion  on 

le  part  of  his  own  supporters,  and  met  with  a  well-deserved 

ieaL     I  do  not  believe  it  was  preconcerted,  but  tliat  it  was  a 
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move,  and  a  false  one,  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  like 
the  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  or,  still  more,  the  Univer- 
sity Commission.  Still  it  may  be  not  the  less  mischievous,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  he  will  use  it  in  opposition.  But  if  it  must  be 
met,  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  bring  it  forward  as  an 
Upp(3sition  motion  than  as  a  Government  measure,  either  to  be 
carried  in  the  present  House,  or  to  be  the  subject  of  appeal  to 
the  country.  If  a  measure  be  carried  on  the  principle  recom- 
mended, and  for  the  purpose  avowed,  by  Mr.  Locke  King,  that 
old  Church  and  King  and  territorial  feeling,  which  with  you,  I 
believe,  still  subsists,  though  much  weakened,  will  be  rendered 
absolutely  powerless,  and  the  counties  will  be  wholly  swamped 
bv  the  influence  of  the  towns. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  amidst  a  choice  of  appallii^  dif- 
ficulties, the  least  danger  to  the  country  will  be  found  in  that 
which  I  also  believe  to  be  almost  inevitable,  the  assumption  of 
oflicc  by  our  friends  before  the  close  of  the  present  session; 
and,  if  so,  the  later  tlic  better.  All  will  then  depend  on  the 
election  which  must  follow ;  and  though  no  doubt  we  shall  hare 
a  ]H)werful  and  unscrupulous  Opposition  to  meet,  if  thecountxy 
is  sound  (and  I  hear  in  general  favourable  reports),  with  temper 
and  moderation  I  believe  we  may  succeed  in  stemming  the 
Democratic  tide  which  has  been  flowing  of  late  with  formidable 
rapidity.  If  we  fail,  we  must  at  all  events  go  through  the  ordeal 
of  Cobden  and  Co.,  if  we  escape  a  Republic.  Till  the  inevitable 
time  for  the  attemjn  arrives,  I  agree  with  you,  that  as  far  as  pos- 
sible we  should  keep  to  a  defensive  policy,  not  provoking  un- 
necessarilv  a  conflict  with  an  Administration  on  sufferance,  but 
not  allowing  them  to  pass  measures,  if  they  are  disposed  to  do 
so,  which  may  cause  us  fresh  embarrassments  for  the  future. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Stanley. 
Mr,  Croker  to  Lord  Londonderry. 

West  Moulscy,  Surrey,  March  20th,  185 1. 

Mv  DEAR  Londonderry, 

I  liavc  received  your  letter  from  Bordeaux  and  its  valuable 
inclosure.*  I  had  not  intended  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  doing 
more  than  giving  me  your  o^vn  recollections,  as  I  had  access  to 

*  [The  letter  which  follows  this,  from  Prince  Mcttcmich,  who  at  this  time  was 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year.] 


iSjo-iSsi.)      METTERNICH  ON  LORD  HOLLAND. 

Prince  Mettemich  myself,  through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Twiss.who 
sent  me  some  observations  of  the  Prinre's  on  Lord  Holland's 
book,  which  fully  supported  the  views  1  had  already  taken  of  the 
whole  case  ;  but  it  was  fortunate  that  you  did  write  to  Bmxclles, 
as  it  has  produced  you  an  answer,  which  affords,  as  you  say, 
such  a  happy  exhibition  of  the  clear  mind  and  admirable  clev- 
erness and  energy  of  that  great  statesman. 

1  knew  him  a  little  when  he  was  here  at  our  grand  jubilee ; 
he,  I  have  no  doubt,  had  quite  forgotten  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  but  I  had  forgotten  neither  his  agreeable  manners 
nor  his  great  talents,  nor  his  brilliant  services  to  the  European 
world,  and  I  looked  upon  myself  as  being  fortunate  In  having 
an  opportunity  of  exposing  Lord  Holland's  posthumous  libel.* 

J.  W.  Ckoker. 
t^rime  Metttrnich  to  Lord  Londonderry.     [Eruhsure  in  Ihe  aboi-e 
Letter.'] 

finiiellcs.  13  man,  tSjl. 
Mom  CHER  LONDONDERKV, 

i  re?u  hier  votrc  lettre  d'Angouleme,  et  si  elle  m'a  fait 
Uusir  comme  touic  preuvc  de  voire  souvenir,  j'ai  appris  ai-ec 
'  peine  que  c'est  un  motif  de  sant6  qui  est  la  cause  de  voire  ex- 
cursion dans  ie  midi  de  la  France, 

Vous  me  diies  que  vous  seniez  Ics  approches  de  I'Sge.  Que 
ccla  ne  vous  eSraie  pas  !  II  en  est  de  Tagc  comme  de  toutes 
les  lois  de  la  nature  ;  il  faut  baisser  pavilion  devant  elles  el  sc 
Gouraettrc,  lans  plut,  i  Icurs  irrfimissibles  conditions.  Ce  n'est 
que  sous  cetle  condition  qu'il  est  possible  de  les  rendre  favor- 
ables. 

Je  vois  avec  une  veritable  satisfaction  que  I'honnete  C[roker] 
partake  mon  sentiment  sur  le  produit  litt^raire  qu'il  qunlifie  de 
deltttahU  book !  Je  ne  crois  pas  que  son  pendant  ait  jamais 
exisi6  sous  les  conditions  sous  lesquelles  a  paru  cclui  en  ques- 
tion. Quelle  valeur  doit  avoir  eu  I'homme,  qui  a  ramasse  en 
un  tas,  sans  valeur  possible,  des  rficits  d'Ccouteurs  aux  portes, 
et  das  Milleurs  d'antichambre,  rccueillis  avec  un  manque 
dcsprit  de  critique  sans  parcil  !  Comment  le  fils,  ^dileur, 
|b'a-t-ll  pas  send,  ce  que  le  pere,  rabucheur,  aurait  dQ  senlir? 


*  pa  Lord  Hoiland's 

wrtirfy  (voL  IxxxviiL 

il  of  Napoleon's," 

i  dm  described 

■1  politiduu."] 


'  Foreign  RcminiBccnces,'  fcvicvrcd  by  Mr.  Crolter  in  the 
1  March,  1851),  Prince  Melternich  was  spoken  of  as  a 
ind  ■  supporter  of  the  "  system  which  succeeded  him." 
Ls  B  DiEui  "  little  saperiur  to  the  cotnnoD  nia  of  cond- 
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L'CGUVre,  en  tout  ^tat  de  cause,  trmtvera  lii^s  fent^urs ;  qualiG 
tion  trop  haute  pour  une  i5che  qui  n'cst  que  cclle  do  \a._fiagd 

Vous  pouvez  assurer,  cn  toute  et  plcme  conscience  el  securil^ 
"  que  jamais  au  Congres  de  Vienoe,  il  n'a  Hi,  m  ofitciellemenl, 
ui  confidcntiellement,  ni  dans  une  forme  qui  n'auraii  t 
autre  valcur,  que  celle  de  Texpression  d'une  pcnsee  iadividueltc, 
question  de  la  translation  de  Napoleon,  ni  k  Sainte  MSlene,  nj 
dans  un  lieu  quetconque ! "  * 

Voici,  en  grands  traits,  la  somme  enti^re  de  rimpression  que 
la  fuitc  de  N.  de  I'lle  d'Elbe,  oft,  ik  tort,  sans  doute,  on  le  croyait 
bien  f^aTdi,  a  produit  iV  Vienne,  ct  cette  impression  avec  t 
produits  prouve  combien  peu  on  s'y  occupait  de  rhomme, 

J'avais  defendu  k  mon  valet  de  cliambre  (vous  voyex  que  Is 
fecit  commence  par  le  bas)  de  ne  point  m'dveiller  s'U  arrirait 
un  courrier  dans  le  courant  de  la  nuit     Lcs  Cabinets  aram  itA 
reunis  J  Vienne,  rien  de  pressg  ;\  I'hcure  ne  m'avait  sera 
voir  se  presenter  et  me  defendrc  de  me  reposer  de  la  fatigue  de 
longues  joumfees  de  travail.     Une  reunion  de  PleDipotentiaircs. 
des  cinq  cours,  avait  eu  lieu  chez  moi  dans  la  soiree  du  16  mars, 
etelle  s'etait  prolongee  jusqu'4  trois  hcures  du  matin  du 
7  h.  mon  valet  de  chambre  vint  me  porter  ««<•  d^pfe/u.     Je  le 
grondai    d'avoir   oublie    ma   defense,    et   trouvant   la  dtip^he 
cachetee  du  sceau  du   Consulal  Ge'n^rai  impirial  it  Gintt,  je 
pla^ai   i  mes  cotes  et   me  rendormis,  d'un  sommeil    toulefoia 
trouble,  qui  m'engagea  A  prendre  connaissance  du  contenu  dn 
rapport,  con^u  en  quatrc  ou  cinq  lignes,  et  du  contenu  suivant 
Le  "Commandant  de  la  station  anglaise  dcvant  I'lle  d'Elbt 
vient  d'entrer  dans  ce   port,  pour  s'informcr  si  Napwlcon  n'y 
^tait  point  entr^    Ayant  disparu  de  I'lle  d'Elbe,  le  Command&Dt 
est  k  sa  recherche.     Cest  tout  ce  que  Ton  sail  ici  de  I'tvenc- 

Jc  me  rcndis,  dans  !e  plus  bref  dclai  possible,  chez  I'Elnipci 
apres  avoir  fait  prier  le  P.  de  Schwarzenberg,  alors    President 
du  Conseil  de  la  guerre,  de  passer  chez  moi  &  neuf  hcures,  c 
avoir  adress^  I'invitation  d'une  reunion  4  ro  heures,  au  Prince 
de  Talleyrand,  i  Lord  Castlereagh,  au  C.  de  Nesselrode  ct  1 
Chancelicr  Hardenberg  ;  pour  une  affaire  fort pras/e. 


'  [Lard  Holland  hid  suicd  in  hl&book  thai  the  Emperor  wu  virtually  nlem 
Irom  the  "obligation  i>[  his  treaty  and  abdication  of  Famaincbleau'' b)i  fab  4 
L  Covering  that  Ihe  idea  ot  iiaiupurting  him  to  St  tieleiu  wm  bsoacbcd  a  t 
fcCuMgreM  ol  Vieniu.] 


I 


Je  nc  prois  pas  I'liistoire  ofEre  le  second  exempic,  d'une  j^ranr/a 
affairt.  plus  promptement  et  plus  catcgoriquement,  arretec, 

Je  mc  siiis  prcsente  chez  I'Empereur  Frangois  4  9  h,  ^ ;  je  hii 
ni  donne  connaissance  du  rapport  du  Consul  k  G^nes  ;  il  me  I'a 
rendu  en  me  dbant,  av-ec  son  calme  ct  sa  decision  habituelle; 
"  Voil:\  un  gros  ^venement ;  il  faut  le  faire  tourncr  an  profit  dc 
la  cause  dc  I'ordre.  Ailez  de  ce  pas  Irouver  I'Empereur  Alex- 
andre et  le  Roi  dc  Prusse,  et  dites  leur  que,  pour  ma  part,  je 
suis  decide  i  donner  I'ordre  4  mon  armee  de  reprendre,  sans 
pertc  dc  temps,  la  direction  d'oA  elle  est  venue  ! " 

Je  me  trouvai  thcz  I'Empereur  dc  Russie  i  9  li.  J.     II  me  dit 

[  que  m'avait  djt  TEmpereur  Francois,  et  ce  qii'i  9  h.  J  me 
''rtp^ia  le  Roi  de  Prusse.  Jc  me  trouvai  ainsi  S  10  heurcs  en 
rmesurc  d'inviier  Je  Marechal  P.  de  Schwarzenberg,  dc  reunir 
suns  perte  de  temps  cliez  lui  les  Chefs  d'Etal-Major  des  armies 
nlliees.  A  midi,  les  ordres  requis  pour  ccs  dernieres  etaient 
expMi^s. 

M'  le  Prince  de  Talleyrand  fut  le  premier  Ministre  qui  arriva 
au  rendez-vous  que  je  leur  avals  donn6  pour  10  h.  Voici  Ic 
d£but  de  notre  entretiea  Aprcs  que  le  P.  de  Talleyrand  nit 
pris  lecture  de  la  ddpeche  dc  GSnes,  il  m'adressa  avec  I'impas- 
slbilit^  qui  rcgnait  dans  scs  traits  la  demandc  : 

"Savez-vous  oil  est  i  I'lieure  qu'il  est  Napoleon  ?" 

Je  lui  fis  la  remarque  que,  la  scule  notion  venue  il  notre  con- 
naissance nc  portant  que  sur  la  fuite,  j'ignorais  forc^raent  la 
)direction  du  fuyard. 

T.  "  Eh  bien,  je  vous  dis,  que  NapoUon  est  dans  ce  moment 
en  Suisse ! " 

Mai.  "  Le  savez-vous,  ou  le  croyez-vous  ? " 

T.  "  Je  le  crois,  et  je  ne  le  mets  meme  pas  en  doute  ! 

Afoi.  "  Comme  il  s'agit  entre  nous  de  croire  et  non  de  savoir, 
je  vous  dirai  que  je  cherche  N.  dans  la  droite  direction  de 
:quelque  point  du  rivage  de  la  M^ditcrran^e  A  Paris." 

L'^v^nemeni  a  prouve  qu'entre  les  deux  croyance5,]a  mienne 
a  itk  la  plus  juste. 

Je  vous  fais  cadcau,  mon  cher  Marquis,  dc  cette  relation,  et 
Tous  pourrez  en  disposer  en  faveur  dc  M'  C.  Vous  avez  ^6 
t^tnoin  et  actcur  du  dramc  de  1815,  et  vos  souvenirs  marqueront 
Jjar  ddfaut  les  miens. 

'  Nos  souvenirs  datent  de  loin,  et  ils  nous  permettent  d'utllea 
lapprochemeatscntrclcssiiuatioDsd'alorsetcellesd'aujourd'hul. 
Ccux  qui  portent  sur  Ic  passe  prcnnent  facilement  la  tcinte  de 
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temps  pleins  de  po^sie,  en  les  comparant  aux  misdres  f ort  prosa- 
iques,  qui  composent  Thistoire  du  jour. 

Le  f:iUhis  n*est  pas  une  forme  admissible  dans  la  vie  sociale,  et 
c*est  lui  qui  no  pesc  pas  moins  sur  le  monde  ! 

Millc  horn  mages  et  amities  pourvous,  mon  cher  marquis,  et 

respects  pour  la  marquise.     Laissez-moi  savoir  comment  vous 

nvcz  employ^  vos  loisirs  sous  I'influence  d'un  ciel  sous  laquelle 

jc  voudrais  me  trouver  plac^  avec  vous. 

Metternich. 

Ijord  Stanley  to  Mr,  Croker.     MxtracL 

St  James's  Square.  March  22Dd,  185L 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  suggestion  is  most  valuable,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  not 
helving  adverted  to  it  in  my  last  communication.  There  is  at 
this  moment  an  utter  break  up  of  all  parties,  except  the  Pro- 
tectionists, who  are,  I  hope,  notwithstanding  their  recent  dis- 
appointment, gradually  consolidating  themselves,  and  as  a  party 

"Ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  feiro.** 

If  I  can  consolidate  with  them  the  now  awakened  spirit  of 
Protestantism,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  latter  within 
reasonable  bounds,  I  can  go  to  the  country  with  a  strong  war- 
crv  witli  which,  indeed,  the  Times  furnished  me  the  other  dav» 
**  Protestantism,  Protection,  and  down  with  the  Income  Tax." 
But  let  our  watchwords  be  what  they  may,  the  real  struggle,  the 
real  battle  of  the  Constitution  which  has  to  be  fought,  is  whether 
the  preponderance,  in  the  legislative  power,  is  to  rest  with  the 
land  and  those  connected  with  it,  or  with  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  tlie  country.  If  the  former,  the  Throne  is  safe  ;  if 
the  latter,  in  my  deliberate  judgment  it  is  gone.  How  are  we 
then  to  bring  the  masses  of  the  electors  to  the  support  of  the 
former  rather  than  the  latter  alternative  ? 

In  my  mind,  among  all  its  evils  and  all  its  dangers,  the  evo- 
cation of  the  Protestant  spirit,  which  has  been  aroused,  is  not 
without  its  use.  Even  tiie  most  Radical  towns,  but  especially 
the  constituencies  in  which  Protestant  Dissent  has  any  power, 
are  so  furiously  anti-Papal,  that  that  feeling  will  neutralize  the 
cheap  bread  cry,  even  in  many  quarters  in  which  that  cry  has 
not  been  already  proved,  or  suspected  to  be  a  humbug.  As  to 
Protection  itself,  the  Whig  landed  proprietors  are  just  as  sen- 
sible as  any  others  of  the  ruinous  consequences  to  themselves  of 


P^fOraSsi-]  THE  TWO  X 

I  the  present  stale  and  prospect  of  prices  ;  and  nothing  would 
I  secretly  gratify  them  more  than  our  success  in  imposing  a  tnod- 
1  cmte  duty  on  imports.     The  financial  policy  which  I  sketched 
I  Out  on  the  iate  occasion  tends  to  the  same  result ;  and  the  two 
1  opposite  schemes  may  be  characterized  as  our  opponents  seek- 
I  ing  temporarily  to  benefit  the  middle  and  lower  classes  n/ r^f 
I  txptase  of  the  higher,  their  employers ;    ours   permanently  to 
■  benefit  the  same  classes  through  their  employers,  which  to  me 
ppears  the  more  reasonable  and  the  less  revolutionary  policy. 
Now,  in  carrying  out  this  view,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  are 
Inore  likely  to  have  the  support  of  the  old  Whigs,  few  as  they 
\ta'<N  are  in  numbers,  especially  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than 
of  the  Peeliie  section,  now  headed  by  Graham  ;  while  these  last, 
on  the  Popish  question,  have  thrown  themselves  absolutely  into 
ihc  hands  of  the  pro-Popery  faction,  and  have  thereby  lost  sup- 
port even  among  the  Liberals  of  the  towns.     On  this  question, 
too,  I  do  not  think  the  old  Whig  traditinnarj-  principle  is  alto- 
gether lost  among  them  ;  and  as  far  as  John  Russell  is  an  ex- 
ponent of  their  views,  his  leanings   are  all    to    the    Protestant 
Dissenters,  and  against  the  Papists,  with  whom  the  Whigs  of 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago  were  brought  into  an  unnatural  com- 
bination from  being  both  for  the  time  engaged  in  the  general 
cause  of  "  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,"  which  is  now,  as  many 
think,  endangered  by  the  Papal  proceedings. 

My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  on  financial  and  Protectionist 
policy  we  are  more  likely  to  have  Whig  support  than  not :  and 
that  on  the  religious  question  we  shall  have  large  portions  of 
the  Dissenters  in  the  towns,  and  a  mixed  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  old  Whigs ;  on  the  part  of  the  pure  Radicals  and  the 
"Grahamites,"  unmitigated  hostility.  It  is  well  you  should 
know  that  old  Lord  Ponsonby  has  given  in  his  adhesion  to  me, 
and  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  who  is  very  strong  on  the  Papal  question, 
announced  his  intention  of  supporting  me  had  I  formed  a  Gov- 
ernment. I  name  these  as  two  instances,  and  we  should  find 
pany  more.  1  think,  therefore,  it  would  be  wise  to  hold  out  a 
iendly  flag  to  this  party,  which  will  be  still  further  weakened 
i  being  accepted  by  some  of  its  numbers,  and  to  use  the 
biost  conciliatory  language  towards  them  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
■ill  be  possible  to  include  any  of  them  in  a  Go%-ernmcnt  to  be 
ibrmed,  and  I  think  the  oSer  to  do  so  would  rather  repel  than 
Attract,  and  would,  moreover,  be  an  indication  of  weakness.  If 
I  \xj  the  game  at  all,  which  I  shall  have  to  do,  I   must  try  it 
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with  my  own  force  ;  and  hai-ing  manned  the  ship,  and  got  ber 
fairly  afloat,  must  strengthen  my  crew  as  opponunities  occur 
from  other  vessels  I  may  meet  rn  voyage. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  ^ncerety, 

Stan  LET. 
Lord  Lonsdale  ta  Mr.  Croker. 

London,  Mwch  ajrd,  1851. 
My  DEAR  Croker 

Though  we  geuerally  take  the  same  view  of  politics,  upon  the 
late  events  we  have  differed.     I  think  the  country  is  ripe  for 
Tory  Government,  even   more  so  than  when    Peel    came  inii 
office.    1  lament  the  opportunity  was  lost,  as  it  may  never  occur 
again.*     H  I  was  Lord  John  and  wished  to  go  on,  I  woul 
a  bid  against  Stanley  for  the  Budget,  which  he  could  do,  havinff 
so  large  a  surplus,     Then,  as  to  the  Ceylon  question,  I  lliinlL 
the   Government  could  gel  their   Radicals   to    support  thca^ 
treating  it  as  a  question  of  censure  and  change  of  Ministry, 
do  not  look  upon  anything  in  politics  as  permanent  or  fixed,  bi 
I  think  a  Tory  Government  would  have  lasted  two  or  three  year 
wliich  is  a  certain  space  of  time  to  get  over.     I  saw  Edward  EllicV 
the  other  day  ;  lie  said  the  present  Government  were  dead 
not  buried  ;  but,  as  wc  had  lost  the  opportunity,  he  thought 
Government  would  go  over  the  session.     What   he  feared 
that  the  next  Parliament  would  be  too  reactionary ;  that  the] 
would  undo  in  too  great  a  hurry  all  tiial  liad  been  done  of  lati 
years  ;  all  seem  to  contemplate  that  on  a  dissoliitiun  there  woul 
be  a  great  majority  of  Conservatives  and  Protectionists,  and  thi 
farmers  will  be  elected  in  some  counties. 

From  the  information  I  get,  the  landed  Whigs  would  not  o| 
pose  the  Stanley  Government.  They  are  all  sighing  for  an  in 
port  duty,  and  wish  some  one  to  do  it  for  them.  However,  thi 
(iffer  of  the  Government  I  do  not  think  will  come  so  soon 
Stanley  expects,  and,  besides,  there  is  the  chapter  of  accideni 
— a  new  revolution  in  France,  deposing  the  Pope,  a  popul: 
Budget  tiding  over  Easter.  I  wish  for  Stanley  and  his  prcsci 
views,  as  I  have  always  been  a  consistent  Tory ;  and  in  ir 
present  position  1  like  draining,  rail-roading,  and  hunting beiti 
than  the  confinement  of  office,  and  the  most  irksome  pan  of 
—the  dinners  ;  and  I  shuuld  join  just  to  assist  in  setting  ll 


[It  occurred  wiUiin  a  ^ 
■ninisiriition  in  Febnxarj.  ' 


onVVt,  Vtnd  Derby  entciing  upon  bis  li 


work  going,  and  back  out  as  soon  as  friendly  candidates  for 
office  appeared. 

I  understand  Stanley  has  recast  his  parts,  and  that  now  lie  is 
ready  for  anything.  I  remain,  truly  yours, 

Lonsdale. 

Prirue  Mflternuh  to  Lord  Lorufariiierry. 

Bruxellcs,  8  avri!,  1851. 
MoN  CHF.R  Marquis, 

Je  r^ponds  i  votre  lettre  dn  25  mars  en  suivant  Tindication 
que  vous  m'avez  donne  pour  vous  fatre  arriv-er  mes  lignes. 

M'  Croker  est  trop  niodcste,  en  admettani:  que  je  ae  garderai 
de  lui  qu'uR  souvenir  eSac^  par  le  temps. 

Si  uiie  rencontre  personnelle  ne  suffit  pas  en  r^gle  pour  asseoir 
ftur  clle  I'opinion  que  tout  homtncest  en  liberty  desc  former sur 
UD  contemporain,  iJ  en  est  autrement  d'une  suite  d 'impressions, 
que  les  individus,  que,  soil  leurs  actcs,  soit  leurs  Merits,  mettent 
en  Evidence,  cr^ent  dans  ceux  qui  sont  engages  dans  les  affaires 
publiques.  Je  n'ai  eu  avec  M'  C.  que  dcs  relations  personnelles 
passag^res ;  je  I'ai  suivi  avec  Constance  dans  son  utile  el  brillante 
earriire  litteraire,  et  je  regrettc  sinc^rement  qu'il  ne  se  soit 
point  mis  en  rapport  avec  moi  lors  de  mon  dernier  sfejour  en 
Anglcterre. 

II  cflt  assur^ment  dtSpendu  de  moi  de  chercher  ce  contact ;  de 
graves  considerations  m'en  ont  empechi, 

J'ai  pass4  ma  vie  au  service  de  la  cause  de  I'ordre,  et  je  ne 
me  suis  retire  du  champ  de  balaille  que  le  jour  oi  je  me  suis 
reconnu  privfi  dcs  moycus  absolument  n^cessaires  pour  nc  point 
flechir  dans  la  lutte,  qui  dans  mon  pays  etait  engagee  enire 
I'ordre  legalement  existant  et  des  utopies  parees  du  nom  de  rA- 
formes  et  ne  couvant  que  la  revolution,  qui  le  14  mars,  1848,  a 
jet^  le  masque.  Ami  de  ta  cause  que  seulc  je  me  suis  semi  la 
faculty  de  servir  ;  ami  de  mon  pays,  je  me  suis  retire  d'une  ardne 
sur  laquelle  jc  ne  me  suis  point  connu  une  place,  et  qui  a  n^ccs- 
sairement  dil  toumer  en  un  champ  clos,  sur  Icqnel  les  riformcs 
pr^tcnducs  ont  dfl  se  trouver  engagies  dans  une  tuttc  k  mort 
avec  les  bases  de  I'existence  de  I'Empirc,  avec  le  conditions  de 
cctte  existence  dont  la  faction  revolutionnaire  a  vaincment  es- 
perA  pouvoir  amuindrir  la  valeur  en  les  couvraot  du  nom  de 
Systime  MelUrnieh. 

Je  me  suis  retire  loin  de  mon  pays  pour  tie  point  preier,  uux 
adTcrsaires  dc  la  cause  dc  I'ordre,  une  armc  qu'iJs  n'eussent  poiot 
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manque  de  chercher  dans  des  influences  cach^es  de  ma  part,  « 
dont  ma  conscience  a  dd  me  tenir  61oign^  par  suiit  de  inoa 
degoQl  inns  pour  les  manceuvres  sourdes,  ct  de  ma  confiancc 
dans  la  force  de  la  vitality  de  I'Empire !  Ptact  en  face  de  ccs 
sentiments,  je  n'ai  cherchd  personne  en  Angleterre,  si  ce  o'esi 
d'anciens  amis  ;  j'ai  £vite  avec  soin  tout  ce  qui  aurait  pQ  mc 
preter  une  couleur  qui  ne  me  va  pas,  et  ouvrir  la  vote  i  la 
fausse  supposition  d'une  activity  qui  est  4trangdrc  H  mon  esprit 
et  i  mes  habitudes !  C'est  dans  ce  franc  expose  de  Is  msrche 
que  vous  m'avez  vu  suivre,  que  vous  trouverez  tfgaleineni  la 
raison  qui  ni'a  empech^  d'appeler  J  moi  une  notability  ausii 
connue  que  Test  M'  C,  dont  personne  plus  que  moi  nc  sail 
apprecier  les  qualites  dc  I'esprit  et  du  caract^re.  Je  ne  voui 
parlerai  pas,  mon  cher  Marquis,  de  la  situation  dans  laquelle  sn 
trouve  aujourd'hui  place  le  monde  ;  une  position  &  r^g;ard  de 
laquelle  il  ne  saurait  y  avoir  une  difference  dans  Tappr^iation 
des  esprits  droits.  Une  lutte  sfiv^re  n'est  encore  cngagfe 
qu'entrc  les  avant-gardes  ;  les  corps  de  bataille  devront  fiaJr  par 
se  heurter.  C'est  le  quand  et  le  eomitciU  qui  sonl  Merits  dans  te 
livre  fermtf  de  sept  sceaux ! 

Ne  vous  inquietez  pas  plus  que  de  juste  dc  TAllemagne  ;  c'est 
sur  la  France  que  doivent,  avant  tout,  etre  dirige  les  regards, 

J'esp^re  que  votre  excursion  vous  fera  du  bictu  Si  je  n'daiB 
point  arrive  4  cette  tfpoque  de  la  vie,  oil  le  niouvement  sc  trouTc 
neutralist  par  le  mal  qu'il  place  A  cblk  de  son  influence  sa1u< 
taire,  je  suivrais  votre  exemple,  el  j'ai  la  conviction  que  j'en 
tirerais  du  profit  J'ignore  encore  ce  que  je  ferai  I'itt  pn> 
chain,  et  je  vous  le  dirai  quand  je  le  saurai. 

Veuillez  me  rappeler,  ainsi  que  ma  femme,  au  souvenir  de  la 
marquise,  et  croire  &  ma  vieillc  et  constante  amiti^. 

M  ETTERtflCH. 

Mr.  Justice  Wighiman  lo  Mr.  Croker. 

[{amptoti  (Satimla;'),  April  lyth.  iSjL 

My  dear  Croker, 
Depend  upon  it.  Pope  had  no  stronger  reason  for  speaking 
of  Page  as  he  has  done  than  that  he  had  no  other  instance  at 
hand  to  suit  bis  purpose.      Horace's  line, 

"  ServiuB  irnius  legM  minitntw  ct  ucnun," 
was  well  paraphrased  by  the  instance  of  a  judge  who  waa  re- 
markable  in   his  day  for  his   coarse,  unseemly  manners  and 
demeanour  on  ihc  \jeiic^,  ao&.V\4  \i'n«aJ^'ot'ciwivaut  and  severiCf 
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towards  prisoners.  Savage  was  tried  hy  him  at  the  Old  Bailey 
in  December,  1728,  and  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  case  is  com- 
memorated by  Johnson  in  his  life  of  Savage.  Pope's  mention 
of  him  was  not  (I  think)  until  some  years  after,  for  the  '  Imita- 
tion of  Horace'  was  not  published  until  1734  or  thereabouts, 
and  Page,  happily  for  the  judicial  character,  was  the  only  ins/ante 
since  Jeffries  that  could  be  cited  to  suit  Pope's  purpose.  Field- 
ing, who  was  a  cotemporary,  and  had  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  Page  upon  the  Bench,  has  given  a  very  graphic  and 
lively  description  of  his  manner  of  trying  prisoners  in  Part- 
ridge's narrative  of  a  trial  for  horse -stealing  upon  the  Western 
Circuit,  of  which  Fielding  wtis  a  member. 
When  Pope  in  the  lines, 

"Each  Diorla]  has  his  pleasures,  none  deny 
Scartiiate  his  bollle,  Dnrly  his  ham  pie," 
refers  to  two  instances  by  name,  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  had 
any  personal  cause  for  disliking  the  individuals,  but  introduces 
them  merely  because  they  were  well-known  amateurs,  the  one 
of  wine,  and  the  other  of  good  eating. 

Fielding's  account  of  the  trial  before  Page  is  introduced  as 
an  episode  in  the  account  given  by  the  Old  Man  of  the  Hill  of 
^^tf  his  life  and  adventures  to  Tom  Jones, 
^^r  Yours  veiy  sincerely, 

^B  Wm.  WlCHTMAN. 


Lord  Derby  to  Mr,  Croktr. 

Knowsley,  Seplen 


Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

I  have  not  the  least  idea  what  John  Russell's  intended  Reform 

Bill  may  be,*   and  I    doubt   whether    he   knows  himself;   the 

pledge  to  bring  it  forward,  one  of  his  most  imjustifiable  acts, 

'  was,  I  believe,  given  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Queen  or  of 

^bis  colleagues,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  escaping  an  adverse 

IVvision,  in  which,  after  all,  he  did  not  succeed.     And  now  he  is 

\n  the  condition  of  a  man  in  one  of  the  old  stories,  who,  having 

sold  himself  to  the  devil,  is  anxious  to  cheat  the  devil,  and  get 

out  of  his  biirgain.     But  I  am  afraid  the  devil  will  be  loo  much 

fur  him,  and  that,  anxious  as  be  may  be  to  do  as  little  mischief 


*  [Mr.  Locke  King's  liill  tor  the  eitension  oC  the  suflra^  was  again  brought 
fonnni  on  Lonl  John  Kussell's  return  \o  power,  but  it  wa«  defealed  00  the 
iglh  of  a  Govemnicnl  piDmise  to  bring  in  a  new  Reform  lUU  llie  [oUomBg 
Won.     The  Adminislraiion  did  not  liveio  Ckny  ant  ibe  ptomite.] 
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as  possible,  consistently  with  keeping  himself  and  faU  frieods  i 
ofhce,  he  will  be  driven,  in  spite  of  himself,  into  a  larger  dm 
than  he  wishes  for. 

The  object  of  the  Radicals  is  very  plain.  It  is  to  swamp  lb 
county  representation  by  the  influence  of  the  towns ;  and  if 
plausible  ground  they  take  is  the  injustice  of  withholding  fro 
a  lo/.  householder  in  the  country,  or  ia  one  of  the  non-boroug{ 
towns,  the  franchise  which  the  same  qualification  confers  v 
him  if  he  happens  to  reside  within  a  borough.  There  are  iwi 
ways  in  which  they  may  effect  their  object — by  attding  to  t 
county  constituency  all  the  to/,  householders  without  the  bor^ 
oughs  ;  or,  which  would  be  worse  still,  by  following  the  prcco>. 
dent  of  their  recent  Irish  Bill,  and  introducing,  for  town  \ 
country  alike,  one  dead  level  of  constituency,  founded  upon  a 
low  scale  of  rating.  The  former,  if  I  mistake  nut,  n'as  Mc 
Locke  King's  proposition  ;  and  Lord  John  may  have  some  diffl 
cuUy  in  adopting  after  having  negatived  it  ;  but.  whatever  l 
proposes,  the  argument  is  almost  equally  strong  agaitLst  awhotl) 
uncalled-for  disturbance  of  the  existing  system. 

Yet  I  think  we  should  be  cautious  of  committing  ourselvc 
absolutely  to  resist  all  change,  even  though  we  may  not  sec  ii 
necessity,  first,  because  a  change  may  have  a  really  Conscr^'ativ 
tendency,*  but  chiefly  because  an  absolute  and  undinchtnga' 
lierence  to  the  present  system,  without  listening  to  what  may  t> 
said  in  favour  of  a  change,  would,  I  think,  give  the  Govemmco 
an  advantage  which  we  can  ill  aSord  to  give  them  when  the; 
start  with  the  prestige  of  "enlargement  of  the  franchise"  ll 
their  favour.  What  I  think  we  may  do,  and  ought  to  do,  is  \ 
enter  our  protest  in  the  strongest  terms,  beforehand,  ngainst  an; 
measure  calculated  to  increase  ihe  democratic  influence,  and  b 
extend  the  power  of  the  towns  against  that  of  the  counties.  Tl 
sucha  measure  we  should  be  bound  to  ofler  every  Parliamenta 
opposition  in  our  power.  But  we  are  fighting  against  fcarfv 
odds,  when  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  throw  all  the  weight  ai 
influence  of  the  Crown  into  the  democratic  scale.  I  am  afrai 
also  that  Graham  and  his  section  of  the  Peelitcs  will  be  reac 
to  support  a  very  large  measure,  and,  if  it  pass  the  Commoos, 
can  place  no  reliance  on  that  party  for  opposing  it  in  the  Lord 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  real  feeling  in  the  country  in  biToa 

*  [It  U  needless  lo  point  out  that  this  belief  wiu  always  Diced  \i§  Ur.  X 

11  the  jiutlficiiiion  of  the  Reform  KU  of  1S67.] 
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of  a  change  ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  sup- 
ported in  resisting  a  "  Refurin  "  Bill,  unless  it  is  so  insignificnnt 
as  to  be  scouted  by  the  real  Progressionists  ;  so  ilial  J.  R.  lias 
put  himself  in  a  position  in  wliicb  he  must  upset  himself  or  ruin 
the  country.  Yours  sincerely, 

Debbv. 
I  Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Murray. 

>  Bognot,  October  24(h,  1851. 

Mv  DEAK  MURKAV, 

1  know  that  you  may  very  naturally  suspect  me  of  being 
somewhat  old-fashioned,  if  not  obsolete,  in  my  notions,  but  I 
tbink  I  am  not  really  more  so  than  serves  to  steady  my  opinions. 
I  have  aevcr  been  a  relardalaire.  I  have  always  advocated  and 
promrihu  advanced,  all  progress  that  1  thought  improvement, 
but   I  always  wished  iBiprmiememt  to    be    based  on   experiment. 

hen  yet  very  young,  1  was  almost  at  the  head  of  the  design 

ir  the  erection  of  the  Nelson  pillar  in  Dublin  ;  the  first,  [ 

of  that  species  of    monument    now  so   frequent,  and 

always,  in  spite  of  defective  taste  in  the  design  and  execution  of 

some  of  the  individual  objects,  great  and  appropriate  ornaments. 

It  WHS  my  idea,  burrowed,  of  course,  from  the  Roman  columns, 

It  three  or  four  years  before  the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome. 

had  also  an  active  share  in  the  erection  of  the  London  column 

lirty  years  later.     The  Admiralty  front  to  Whitehall  was,  under 

ly  indueiicc,  the  first  public  building  in  London  lighted  with 

pu.     Jt  was  through  my  special  persuasion  that  steam  packets 

were  tried  between  Calaisand  Dover.     I  was,  I  believe,  the  first 

un  who  ill  parliament  ventured  to  recommend  a  uniformity 

reights  and  measures  ;  and  especially  a  decimal  system  of 

linage,  which  produced  evennially  the  adoption  of  the  sover- 
istcad  of  tJie  guinea.  I  was  the  mover  of  the  new  Board 
of  Longitude,  and  of  nil  the  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
chronometers,  as  our  old  friend.  Dr.  Young,  was  always  forward 
to  acknowledge.     I  was  for  many  years  of  the  Council  of  the 

•yal  Society,  and  forwarded,  as  far  as  my  humble  influence. 

id  still  humbler  knowledge  went,  every  experimental  improve- 


One  remarkable  improvement  I  attempted,  as  long  as  I  was 

at  the    Council,    but    never   succeeded    in    inducing    England, 

France,   and   the   Northern   powers   to    adopt — one   common 

^_  tktrmgmHrual  scale.      Is  it  not  the  greatest  absurdity  in  the 

^Ltvorld,  ibat  the  element  of  heat,  common  to  all  mankind,  11 

^F  Vol.  II.— 38 
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of  such  a  clear  incessant  and  vital  importance,  not  merelj  to 
science,  but  to  everyday  life,  should  be  measured  in  the  three 
great  classes  of  the  civilized  world  by  three  scales,  R^umur, 
the  Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit — not  merely  different,  but  ab- 
solutely incommensurable — no  integral  number  of  any  one 
being  convertible  into  any  integral  of  either  of  the  two  others, 
and  this  is  a  matter  identical  to  all !  I  even  went  so  far  as  to 
endeavour  to  have  it  talked  about  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
I  probably  should  have  succeeded  but  for  Buonaparte's  return 
from  Elba. 

As  to  the  great  political  questions,  I  need  hardly  remind 
you  that  I  was  an  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation,  while 
yet  it  might  have  done  good,  and  only  g^evcd  that  it  was  post- 
poned till  it  had  become  capable  of  nothing  but  mischief.  In 
1820,  I  drew  up  for  Lord  Liverpool,  and  with  his  concurrence, 
a  paper  showing  the  justice,  the  necessity  and  the  safety  of 
transferring  the  franchises  of  delinquent  boroughs  (of  which 
there  were  then  two  available)  to  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  and  Sheffield.  That  scheme  Lord  Liverpool  was  dis- 
posed to  adopt,  but  he  was  overruled,  chiefly,  I  believe,  by  the 
intliicnce  of  Lord  Wharncliffe,  who  afterwards  had  a  great 
hand  in  passing  the  more  sweeping,  and,  as  I  think,  fatal  Re- 
form Hill.  In  1830  1  again  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  East 
Retford  and  Pcnryn  franchises  for  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham ;  and  thouc;h  in  office,  would  not  vote  for  the  foolish 
course  that  was  adopted.  In  short,  I  never  have  been  opposed 
to  practical  improvements  and  gradual  progress  founded  on 
experiment,  and  it  was  for  the  sake  of  such  improvements 
themselves  that  I  was  anxious  that  they  should  be  made  slowly, 
that  they  might  be  made  safely  and  successfully. 

I  have  been  led  away  into  saying  all  this  because,  as  I  say, 
you  arc  perhaps  inclined  to  underrate  the  value  of  my  advice, 
from  a  suspicion  of  my  being  too  much  of  the  narrow  old 
school. 

Now  as  to  your  railroad  literature  ;  since  I  wrote  to  you  last 
I  have  visited  three  principal,  and  one  or  two  secondar}*,  sta- 
tions, where  I  found  a  poor  literature — nothing  but  a  few  local 
guides,  some  small  trash  of  novels,  and  of  course  the  news- 
papers, the  radical  ones  predominant.  It  is  very  right  to  en- 
deavour to  diffuse  good  literature  through  every  channel,  but 
I  think  that  the  article  in  the  Timrs  which  seduced  you,  very 
much  exaggerated  the  influence  of  the  railroads  in  these  points^ 


» 


Nobody  will  buy  for  stich  occasional  purposes  anything  but 
the  lightest  mailer,  in  tlic  liglitest  shape  and  at  the  lightest 
price,  and  the  newspapers  are  now  su  voluminous,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  journeys  so  short,  thai  few  think  of  buying  more  than 
the  newspapers.  Those  that  are  going  a  liltle  farther  than  the 
Timfs  will  occupy  them,  will  seldom,  I  think,  exceed  is.,  or  at 
most  21.  6d.,  in  literary  expenditure.  Of  this,  however,  ex- 
perience must  be  the  proof  ;  but  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised 
if  your  4/.  worth  of  extracts  from  the  Timrs*  (which  originally 
did  not  cost  so  much,  and  which  all  had  read,  and  probably  not 
quite  forgotten)  should  sell  to  any  remunerating  extent     Nous 

Don't  think  that  it  was  any  amour  prof  re  that  made  me  allude 
to  the  Keats'  essa)-.  1  only  happened  to  look  at  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  what  of  public  or  general  interest  could  possibly 
be  produced  on  such  a  subject,  when  I  happened  to  light  on 
the  phrase  I  quoted.  You  were  captivated,  1  dare  say,  with 
llie  appeal  made  to  vou  nomm^meni  by  the  Times  in  favour  of 
cheap  literature.  I  wonder  you  did  not  see  that  that  mention 
of  you  was  anything  but  complimentary  or  friendly.  You  are 
not,  and  cannot  be,  a  cheap  bookseller.  Your  father  gave  Lord 
Holland  3,000/.  for  the  Walpole.  lx)rd  Byron  screwed  2.500 
guineas  out  of  him  for  two  fugitive  poems.  He  gave  me  1,500/. 
for  the  Boswcll.  He,  and  j-ou  after  hini,  have  been  the  most 
liberal  and  bountiful  of  publishers.  How  could /ca  sell  cheap 
when  you  buy  su  dear  ?  Accordingly,  you  are  a  dear  publisher, 
and  the  Times  meant  to  attack  you  as  one  of  that  class,  and  to 
drive  you  to  sell  your  costly  wares  at  prices  that  will  not  re- 
munerate you.  Tis  just  the  same  principle  as  its  advice  to  the 
farmers  to  /arm  high  and  to  sell  cheap.  I  do  not  at  all  blame 
you  for  taking  the  hint,  for  (however  meant)  it  so  happened 
that  you  were  in  a  position  to  do  so  with  advantage.  You 
were  possessed  of  many  works  which  had  ceased  to  be  called 
for  in  their  old  form,  and  which  it  would  cost  nothing  but  the 
niRtcriaU  to  reproduce.  You  had  also  an  inexhaustible  store 
in  your  review  of  the  kind  of  Essays  which  one  might  give  a 
billing  fur,  and  which  would  just  fill  up  the  time  to  Brighton 
Birmingham.     I  enter  not  into  the  tradesmen's  view  of  the 

lestion,  but  your  father  told  me,  I  think,  that  the  '  Family 
','  which  was  a  bold  attempt  at  cheap  literature,  had  not 


•  ['  Etnji  (rom  die  'Tiinei,'  published  by  Mi.  Mumy  in  1S5I-] 
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been  profitable.  You  know  best  whether  jrour  *  Colonial 
Library '  has  been  so ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  would  require  a 
large  return  of  profit  to  reconcile  me  to  your  making  your 
'*  venerable  *'  establishment  in  Albemarle  Street  a  kind  of  old 
clothes  shop,  in  which  old  worn-out  articles  were  furbished  up 
for  second-hand  prices.  Your  Review  articles  would  be  liable 
to  no  such  imputation  ;  they  would  be  like  the  reprint  of  rare 
volumes  that  cannot  be  otherwise  had.  The  Quarterly  and 
Edinburgh  must,  of  course,  contain  a  great  deal  of  such  inferior 
or,  at  all  events,  temporary  matter  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  re- 
publish, but  they  both  contain  a  number  of  £ssa3rs  of  per- 
manent interest  which  will  always  have  a  certain  degfrce  of 
freshness  and  vitality.  The  republication  of  these  may  be 
profitable,  and  would  be  respectable,  but  neither  if  it  were  in- 
troduced by  a  preliminary  atuck  on  the  bull-dog  ferocity  of 
that  venerable  periodical  from  which  they  are  derived.  I  will 
venture  to  repeat  that  the  literary  merit  of  the  articles  selected 
from  the  Times^  though  considerable  for  such  a  publication, 
and  curious,  and  to  a  certain  degree  valuable  from  their  rela- 
tion to  that  powerful  paper,  are  by  no  means  of  that  intrinsic 
and  permanent  value  to  justify  their  selection  and  republication 
by  a  house  of  your  position,  character,  and  connection. 

With  regard  to  what  you  say  of  my  own  papers,  there  are  not 
many  of  them  that  I  should  select  for  republication.  Those  that 
are  least  unworthy  of  it  are  some  historical  ones — four  or  five 
papers  on  the  early  French  Revolution  contain  much  fact  and 
truth  that  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found ;  for  I  gleaned  them 
from  multitudes  of  contemporary,  and  now  rare  and  recondite 
materials.  Two  or  three  of  my  English  biog^phies  have  some- 
thing of  the  same  historical  character.  Some  also  relating  to 
the  last  two  revolutions  may  be  of  use  to  future  historians ;  but 
they  are  all  in  their  present  state  sufficiently  accessible  to  those 
who  are  curious  in  such  matters,  and  I  should  by  no  means  ad- 
vise you,  as  a  matter  of  profit,  to  attempt  to  make  cheap  liUra- 
iure  of  them.  One  article  I  have  long  thought  of  expanding 
and  publishing  in  a  separate  form — that  on  Macaulay's  romance. 
There  is  not  a  word,  or  but  a  word,  to  retract  or  alter,  and  it 
ought  to  be  put  into  a  condition  to  supply  a  more  ready  anti- 
dote to  that  elaborate  compound  of  falsehood  and  poison. 

Ever  yours, 

J.  W.  Crokeil 


t 
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Mr.  Murray  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Aibemirie  Street,  October  ajlh. 
Mv  i>EAR  Sir, 
I  thank  you  for  another  most  kind  and  interesting:  letter.     I 
listen  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  to  the  advice  which  it  con- 
tains. 

Vour  sagacity  and  penetration  have  led  you  to  conclusions 
perfectly  just  as  to  cheap  publications.  The  books  you  see 
.covering  tbe  station  stalls  are  cheap  because,  for  the  most  part, 
rvDithless  or  stolen;  books  for  which  little  or  no  copy-money 
I  has  been  paid  to  the  author.  Although  1  call  my  series  Rail- 
way Readings,  it  would  never  pay  to  address  it  solely  lo  travel- 
lers, and  therefore  I  decided  on  a  series  of  various  prices.  It  is 
also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  best  central  stations  there 
b  a  demand  fur  books  uf  price  above  one  shilling.  I  hnd  lung 
been  meditating  on  a  new  series  to  succeed  my  Colonial  Library 
when  the  article  in  the  Times  appeaj-ed.  It  made  a  sensation. 
Anxious  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  1  took  the  Timti 
essays,  which  were  ready  at  hand,  without  having  read  the 
whole  of  them,  e.  g.  that  on  Keats  among  others.  Now,  though 
1  admit  that  the  remarks  on  K.'s  critics  are  impertinent,  I  can- 
Bot  believe  that  such  shafts  will  ever  stick  in  the  hide  of  the 
m ,f2uarterly.  If  1  had  been  aware  of  their  possibly  annoying  you, 
I  would  assuredly  not  have  published  them.  I  am  loatb  to 
admit  any  detects  in  the  Quarterly,  but  1  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  are  many  papers  of  yours  which  would  answer 
better  for  republication  than  thiit  on  Macaulay  ;  that  on  Louis 
Philippe  I  am  going  to  send  to  press. 

I  have  read  with  the  highest  interest  the  brief  enumeration 

of  grand  objects  accomplished,  and  great  ends  aimed  at,  by  you 

^in  your  political  and  official  career.     They  are  not  sufficiently 

^Hbiown  beyond  the  circle  of  your  own  friends,  yet  I  should  hope 

^BiU  posterity  will  do  justice  to  thetn.  j^^^^  Murrav. 

^B  Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Murray. 

^^K  BognoT,  October  i8th,  iSjI. 

^H      Dear  MtmRAv, 

^^  Wc  intend  to  return  to  Alver  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
when  Mrs.  Croker  allon-s  me  to  get  back  to  my  den  at  Moulscy 
— a  fearful  den  strewed  with  the  limbs  of  mangled  author? — 
Keatses,  Tennysons,  and  Moxons,  Armitages,  Maurices,  aod 
Kingsleys,  wliom  the  cruel  monster  hath  torn  to  pieces. 


\' 
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You  may  perhaps  feel  some  compunction  at  having  had  even 
an  involuntary  accomplicity  with  such  a  hy^na,  but  console 
yourself  with  the  thought  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  he  will 
cease  to  bark  or  bite. 

On  one  point  we  must  have  some  future  discussion.  I  will 
say  nothing  for  the  talent,  the  taste,  or  the  temper  of  my  article  on 
Macau  lay  ;  they  may  all  be  poor,  but  its  truth  is  certain.  I  read 
it  over  again  lately,  and  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  its 
importance,  as  I  will  not  venture  to  call  it  a  refutation,  but  as  a 
buoy,  a  beacon  to  mark  the  dangers  and  shallows  of  that  most 
mischievous  parody  of  history,  which  would  richly  deserve 
another  examen,  for  assuredly  old  Kenneth's  Whiggery  was 
much  less  deceptive  and  malignant  than  Mr.  Macaulay's.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  publish  it ;  all  I  would  ask  is  that  you  would 
allow  me  to  do  so  meo  periculo,  I  should  like  to  leave  behind  me 
an  antidote  in  the  same  shape  as  the  poison  which  it  is  meant 
to  counteract  I  should  prefer  doing  so  by  an  amended  reprint 
of  the  article,  because  that  is  a  style  introduced  by  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  himself ;  but  as  I  acknowledge  the  copyright  to  be  in  you, 
I  shall,  if  you  do  not  consent,  recast  my  materials  (and  I  have  a 
great  many  by  me  which  the  limits  of  a  review  did  not  allow  me 
to  employ)  into  another  and  more  book-like  form.  But  of  this 
we  may  talk  by-and-by.  J.  W.  C. 

Lord  Derby  to  Mr.  Croker, 

Knowsley,  December  22nd,  185 1. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 
I  have  been  grieved  to  hear  both  from  Beresford  and  from 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  with  whom  I  have  been  staying  for  a  few 
days,  verj'  indifferent  accounts  of  your  health,  and  that  you 
yourself  take  a  very  unfavourable  view  of  your  own  case,* 
though  bodily  infirmity  does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  the 
activity  and  energy  of  your  mind  Beresford  tells  me  that  you 
are  desirous  of  knowing  my  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  last 
revolution  in  France,  and  the  language  which  the  Quarterly 
should  hold  upon  it.  While  writing  I  have  been  interrupted  by 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke,  enclosing  yours  of  the 
1 8th,  which  arrived  at  the  Woodhouse  just  as  I  left  it  on  Satur- 
day. I  deeply  regret  to  find  that  it  confirms  to  the  full  the 
apprehensions  I  had  entertained  from  former  accounts,  while  I 

*  [Mr.  Croker  was  now  subject  to  fainting  fits,  and  his  pulse  was  sometimes  as 
low  as  30 ;  but'his  general  health  was  still  good.] 


touts   NAPOLEON    AND   : 

I  deeply  touched  by  your  kind  tncntign  of  me  uoder  such 

umsiances.     It  also  repeats  the  wish  which  1  was  about  to 

PftDdeftvuur  to  meet,  though  the  subject  is  far  too  wide  to  be 

f  dealt  with  in  a  letter,  and  the  results  defy  calculation  as  to  the 

[  future.     One  thing  i  thiuk  is  abundantly  plain,  that  France  and 

[  frenchmen  are  incapable  of  rational  self-government,  and  that 

f  sooner  or  later  they  will  give  themselves  a  master.     I  do  not 

'  think  that  we  have  anything  to  do  with  the  morality  of   the 

transactioD.     It  is  certain  that  the  President  has  openly  violated 

the  constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to  observe  and  maintain  ; 

butt  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  he  sincerely  endeavoured 

to  make  the  constitution  work,  and  that  his  ^i>u/>  ifUai  was  not 

resolved  upon  until  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  constitution 

itself  had  brought  the  machine  of  government  to  a  dead  lock, 

and  the  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  the  contending  factions 

by  which  he  was  surrounded  had  left  no  choice  but  anarchy  or 

despotism.   The  promptitude  of  his  measures  and  the  adherence 

of  the  army  have  saved  France  from  a  sanguinary  civil  war,  and 

bave  perhaps  for  the  present  suppressed  a  general  European 

outbreak,  which  would  have  followed  upon  the  success  of  the 

Reds;  but  that  this  has  been  owing  lo  the  army  is  a  fact  calcu- 

Imed  to  excite  no  little  anxiety  for  the  future. 

That  Louis  Napoleon  should  wish,  having  secured  his  term  of 
lea  years  (which  means  life  unless  overthrown  by  another  rev- 
olution), to  establish  himself  as  a  constitutional  sovereign  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  ;  and,  if  he  had  the  wish,  I  doubt  whether 
France  possesses  the  materials  for  working  a  constitutional 
government ;  and  I  presume  that  he  will  frame,  and  they  will 
accept,  just  such  a  scheme  as  shall  give  them  the  appearance  of 
freedom,  while  he  retains  all  the  real  power  in  his  own  hands. 
But  then  he  must  retain  it  by  the  support  and  at  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  army.  Will  he,  and  can  he,  obtain  this  and  still 
maintain  a  pacific  policy?  If  he  can,  and  if  he  will ;  if  he  apj- 
plics  himself  to  increasing  the  physical  comforts  and  promoting 
ihe  material  prosperity  of  his  country,  while  he  devotes  his  great 
military  powers  to  the  control  of  the  turbulent  spirits  which 
infest  it,  his  usurpation  will  have  been  a  fortunate  event  for 
Europe,  and  he  wilt  merit  the  title  of  a  general  benefactor  ;  and 
towards  this  course,  so  far  as  he  can  be  in  any  way  influenced 
by  the  language  held  on  this  side  of  the  water,  he  should  be  in 
y  encouraged.  A  friendly  tone  shoii 
o  the  part  which  has  been  forced  u 
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government  should  be  acquiesced  in,  not  only  on  general  prin- 
ciples of  non-intcrfercnce  with  the  purely  internal  affairs  of  an- 
other countr}',  but  as  the  only  escape  for  the  time  from  evils 
and  dangers  which  could  not  have  been  confined  to  France  had 
they  been  permitted  to  explode.  But  if,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ciliating the  army,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  warlike  pol- 
icy, I  should  look  upon  him  as  the  most  dangerous  neighbour 
we  could  have — far  more  so  than  either  the  old  French  Repub- 
lic or  the  Empire,  because,  though  at  the  head  of  a  nominal 
**  republic,"  there  would  be  nothing  in  his  propagandism  which 
could  alarm  or  shock  the  absolute  governments  of  Europe ; 
and,  confident  in  the  support  of  Russia,  who  will  see  with 
pleasure  his  success  in  the  cause  of  "order,"  he  may  turn  his 
arms  against  countries  on  whose  behalf  we  should  certainly  in- 
terfere, and  we  might  find  ourselves,  especially  under  the  pres- 
ent Government,  involved  in  a  war  of  principle,  in  which  our 
allies,  though  against  a  soi-disani  republic,  would  be  looked  for 
in  the  revolutionists  of  Europe. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, nothing  would  be  so  popular  as  a  war  with  England ;  but 
the  end  of  a  war  once  kindled  in  Europe  no  man  living  can 
foresee.  We  must  only  hope  that  the  President,  or  the  Em- 
peror, as  I  suppose  he  will  be  before  long,  who  has  hitherto 
played  his  cards  with  great  prudence,  though,  in  truth,  his  ad- 
versaries have  played  them  for  him,  may  have  sense  and  firm- 
ness to  sec  and  act  upon  the  real  interests  of  his  country,  in 
which  case  I  shall  for  one  cordially  rejoice  in  his  success,  and 
heartily  wish  him  a  continuance  of  his  power ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  a  hostile  tone  taken  towards  him  now,  such  as  the 
Times  is  taking,  is  more  likely  than  anything  else  to  drive  him  to 
lean  yet  more  and  more  on  the  army  and  the  Russian  alliance, 
which  I  should  think  most  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

You  must  excuse  this  very  crude  and  hasty  expression  of  my 
feelings,  written  in  a  hurry  to  save  the  post,  after  a  day's  shoot- 
ing, to  which  I  was  summoned  shortly  after  beginning  my  let- 
ter. As  I  see  by  your  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  that  your 
appetite,  though  not  very  good,  may  be  tempted  by  game,  I 
send  off  by  rail  to-morrow  four  pheasants  and  three  woodcocks^ 
part  of  our  chase  of  to-day.     And,  with  every  good  wish. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Derby. 
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Lord  Lyndhurst  to  Mr.  Croker. 

George  Street,  December  ist,  185 1. 

My  dear  Crorer, 

Cheer  up  ;  you  have  fifteen  good  years  yet ;  many  more  than 
I  can  look  to.  The  low  pulse,  I  am  told,  is  really  nothing,  and 
a  little  freer  living,  which  I  do  not  think  a  punishment,  what- 
ever you  may  do,  may  set  all  right  again.  Work  less  and  laugh 
more.  But  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  do  without  wqirk,  which  I 
am  glad  to  say  I  can. .  Your  second  letter  and  the  account 
which  Strangford  gave  us  of  his  visit,  dissipated  in  some  degree 
the  sadness  which  came  over  us  here  at  your  first  letter.  Though 
we  see  you  seldom,  there  is  nobody  can  spare  you  less  than 
Lady  L.  and  myself,  to  say  nothing  of  what  the  good  cause 
would  suffer  by  the  loss  of  so  chivalrous  a  champion. 

We  are  down  very  low  here,  in  consequence  of  the  protracted 
illness  of  our  little  girl,  but  our  prospects  in  this  respect  are 
improving,  though  we  shall  still  pass  bur  Christmas  in  London. 
Pray  at  your  leisure  dictate  to  us  a  little  note  to  say  how  you 
are  going  on. 

Lady  L.  desires  to  be  most  kindly  remembered. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Lyndhurst. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

,  iS5>-t853. 

Tkt  CBiMwaw  tiatj  in  i^i— lis  KeMm  to  INjww— Lcri  Detb]^  Vtaat  AA> 

Oolm'*  Aatlripirtoiii  Hb  Bdief  Aat  dw  Contij  «m  OwmaUni  Itt 
Advtce  to  the  UiniUiT— Tlw  Hbtate  of  "  >  Badget  bcfaKOuiKMi"— Ife 
Ookai'i  OrlddiBt  i^oa  the  Brfgrt    Lotd  DKbr*)  "Rsv  T^DOpa  "— lorf 


Speech"— Loid  HaidwidK  oa  hitjr  Pwi^ccU  DowbMI  of  Uw  DBI7 
lliiiitti]>>— Hr.  Ooks'i  RctnMpccl  of  lU  HutoT— OpauoD  of  Mr.  S.  H. 
Walpole— Premied  AtOtk  apon  Mr.  Craket  b  Mr.  Dimeiri  Bw^Et— Lnd 

John  RnttcU'i  (noaialaM  pMidoo — L(»d  LotMdak'i  Hcriewof  the  Dnhj 
HiaUtrjp — His  Accoantof  m  CmTcnUion  with  Duraeli — Hr.  DnmunoDd  ud 
ConurvatiTC  Prindi>ln— Hii  OpinioD  that  "ill  ii  up*'— DeiOh  at  the  D«ke 
of  Wellington— Note*  by  Ht.  Onker  of  hii  La«t  Interriev  with  the  Dnhe— 
The  Qoak  worn  bjrtbe  Dnke  at  Waterloo — "Up  Gooidt  aad  at  than" — 
The  Dnke't  Venion — Letler  from  Lrad  Hordinge  on  the  Fanend  Ca^- 
Mnce  Mettcmich  to  Lord  LondondenT — Dr.  Johnion'i  Letter  to  Bennet 
Langton — Mr.  Fuutd  on  the  Readen  in  the  Mnictua  Library— Letto-  fnm 
Mr.  Hollam — H.  Guimt  on  French  Poliltci — Lord  RagUn'i  Account  of  the 
"Three  Dayi"  in  Jnne  (1815) — Cotrcapondence  with  Liwd  Palmenlon— 
Lord  Runell'l  '  Memoin  of  Moore ' — Mr.  Ooker*!  Article  in  the  QiarUrl^ 
—Lord  Slrangfotd's  Opinion  at  it — CorrMpondence  with  ^  J.  r.nhini 
Letlcia  from  Lord  Strangford — Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Emperor  Nicholai. 

It  seemed  probable,  in  the  early  part  of  1852,  that  the  Conser* 
vative  party  was  at  leogth  about  to  recover  from  the  panUyus 
which  had  smtltea  it  on  the  desertion  of  its  leader  in  1S46  ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  recovery  actually  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
admit  of  its  return  to  power  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Derby. 
But  the  total  disintegration  which  had  been  the  fatal  bequest  of 
Peel  was  still  going  on ;  the  old  Tory  party  was  practically 
dead  ;  the  new  Conservative  party  had  not  yet  been  formed.  It 
required  a  generation  at  least  to  restore  the  shattered  remnants 
of  the  organization,  and  to  impart  confidence  to  the  rank  and 
file  who  knew  that  they  had  been  betrayed,  and  who  saw  no 
hope  of  finding  a  leader  in  whose  capacity  and  good  &ith  tbey 
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could  repose  confidence.  Ever  since  1846,  their  weapons  had 
been  turned  against  each  other.  The  Protectionists  were  de- 
termined, at  all  liazards,  to  keep  the  Peelites  out  of  office,  and 
the  Peelites  were  equally  resolved  to  guard  the  door  against 
the  Protectionists.  Each  section  acted  with  the  Whigs  when- 
ever it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  its  own  private  vtndelia.  But 
the  Protectionists  were  at  the  greatest  disadvantage  immediately 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  for  tliey  were  left  completely 
without  a  head,  whereas  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  still  present  to 
guide  his  followers.  There  ensued,  as  it  has  been  shown,  the 
brief  interval  of  promise  opened  up  by  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
Under  whom  there  was  again  seen  in  the  House  a  compact 
liody  worthy  of  being  called  the  Conservative  party.  After  his 
death  there  was  no  one  to  look  to  but  Lord  Derby,  for  not  even 
Lord  Derby  himself,  at  that  time,  seriously  thought  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli as  a  leader.  But  when  Lord  John  Russell  was  overthrown 
by  a  clever  move  of  Lord  Palnierston's  in  Februarj-,  1852,  and 
it  was  found  that  a  coalition  of  the  Whigs  and  Peelites  could 
not  possibly  be  formed.  Lord  Derby  was  required  to  form  a 
Ministry,  and  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  much  to  the  surprise  of  many 
old  members  of  the  party,  was  assigned  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

roker  was  among  those  who  had  no  faith  in  Mr. 
'DisraelL  But  he  trusted  implicitly  in  Lord  Derby,  and  he  ap- 
pears for  a  short  period  to  have  entertained  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  the  party  to  secure  a  long  tenure  of 
iwer.  He  was,  of  course,  well  aware  that  the  Ministry  were 
linority,  but  the  country,  he  was  inclined  to  believe,  was 
Etlll  at  heart  Consen-ative.  "Wc  are  satisfied,"  he  wrote," 
•'that  [the  country]  is  substantially  in  favour  of  an  anti-revo- 
lutionary Ministry,  not  only  by  an  immense  majority  of  all  the 
more  intelligent  classes,  which  ought  to  direct  public  opinion, 
and  which  in  the  long  run  always  do  so,  but  also  uf  the  great 
of  the  people  themselves."  And  this  opinion  he  continued 
press,  even  after  the  appeal  to  the  constituencies  which 
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Lord  Derby  made  in  July,  and  which  resulted  in  leaving  the 
Ministn*  intrinsically  as  weak  as  it  was  before.  Mr.  Croker 
went  so  far  as  to  assert,  on  the  *'  authority  of  those  who  ought 
to  be*'  well  informed,  ''that  on  any  question  involving  the 
immediate  defeat  of  his  Administration,  Lord  Derby  may  ex- 
pect in  the  whole  House  a  majority  of  348  againt  306."*  We 
can  only  suppose  that  he  reckoned  the  Peelites  in  the  number 
of  Lord  Derby's  friends. 

There  was  one  point  on  which  Mr.  Croker  was  particularly 
earnest  in  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  the  Ministry.  It  was^ 
that  it  should  not  rush  upon  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  a 
"  Budget  before  Christmas."  The  new  Parliament  was  not  to 
meet  till  November  ;  there  could  be  no  pressing  necessity  to 
introduce  a  financial  statement  at  that  late  period  of  the  year. 
"  The  Budget  is  a  long  way  off,"  he  wrote ;  "  and  neither 
friendly  stiggcstions  nor  hostile  taunts  will,  we  apprehend,  in- 
duce the  Ministers  to  make  premature  revelations,  or  even  to 
enter  into  unseasonable  discussions."  But  Mr.  Disraeli  seems 
to  have  entertained  no  misgivings.  On  the  3rd  of  December 
he  introduced  a  Budget  in  what  was  described  at  the  time  as  a 
"rattling  speech."  On  the  i6th,  notwithstanding  the  **  ratthng 
speech,"  the  Ministry  was  out,  and  all  was  over.  Once  more 
the  legacy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  done  its  work.  The  Peelites 
amalgamated  with  the  Liberals,  and  the  Government,  which 
existed  upon  sufferance,  could  not  stand  against  the  combina- 
tion. And  under  these  conditions  with  little  variation,  the  con- 
test was  carried  on  for  years  ;  for  it  was  not  until  1874  that  the 
Conservative  party  gained  a  majority  in  the  country  sufficient 
to  enable  it  to  stand  alone,  and  to  defy  all  combinations  of  its 
antagonists.  Not  till  then — if  then — was  it  possible  to  say  that 
the  deadly  wounds  of  1846  were  healed. 

Mr.  Croker  undoubtedly  held  Mr.  Disraeli  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  and  he  objected 
strongly  to  his  Budget,  but  he  did  not  attack  him  on  any  per- 
sonal grounds.     He  simply  disapproved  of  the  policy  of  rashly 


*  Quarter fy  Review^  Sept,  1852,  fx  54a. 


and  needlessly  challenging  an  opponent  to  combat  who  was 
eagerly  waiting  for  a  chance  of  trying  his  strength.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  any  one  can  have  found  to  complain  of  in  such 
comments  as  these  : — 

"  No  one,  of  whatever  political  creed,  can  now  aSect  to  dOubt 
or  disparage  the  many  high  parliamentary  qualities  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.  His  resolute  spirit  has  been  conspicuously  displayed 
under  very  extraordinary  difficulties.  He  has  combined  an  in- 
domitable perseverance  with  great  fertility  of  resource.  In  op- 
position he  has  been,  and,  if  he  does  himself  justice,  be  must 
^nia  be,  most  formidably  influential.  He  may  yet  acquire 
■whatever  he  needs  for  the  discharge  of  the  high  functions  of  a 
Iriinisier.  He  has  shown  himself  at  once  a  brilliant  orator, 
-mnd,  what  is  still  rarer,  a  powerful  debater,  but  he  has  not,  as 
yet,  we  think,  earned  the  reputation  of  a  statesman."* 

This  is  from  the  article  which  has  been  represented  by  Mr. 
Croker's  assailants  as  a  fierce,  desperate,  and  malignant  attack 
Ir.  Disraeli,  designed  in  retaliation  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  lam- 
.poons.  There  is  not  a  sentence  in  the  entire  paper  which  ex- 
ceeds the  fair  bounds  of  criticism. 

The  letters  which  relate  to  the  political  occurrences  of  these 
years  are  now,  as  in  previous  chapters,  detached  from  the  gen- 
eral correspondence,  and  placed  together. 

TAt  Earl  of  Derby  to  Mr.  Croker.     Exiratt. 

Downing  Street,  March  Itth,  1S52. 
My  raw  troops  are  taking  well  to  their  work,  and  will,  1  think, 
acquit  themselves  creditably  ;  but  we  are  threatened  with  a 
vlnilent  opposition. 

Mr.  Croker  la  the  Earl  of  Derby.    Exiraet. 

West  Mnulw)',  Surrey,  Augusl  mh,  1852. 

You  have  an  awful  part  to  play,  and  you  will  play  it  honour- 
ably, and  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  successfully.  You 
may  postpone  the  catastrophe,  and  save  us  from  immediate 
revolution,  but  you  cannot  save  us  from  the  ultimate  and  irre- 
sistible effects  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Your  own  personal  charac- 
ter, the  homogeneity  of  the  great  Church-and-King  party,  the 

ravitation  towards  the  soil,  the  innate  aristocracy  of  all  classes, 

*  {Quarltrfy RevittB,  Dccemtto^,  185a,  pp.  339,  24^] 
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iiMLj  enable  joa  to  t^ii»t—iS  joa  will  raabt— 4<>r  «- while ;  Md 
the  harder  we  die  the  easier  will  be  the  reeumctioB  ;  birt,  de* 
pend  upoD  it,  die  thia  Conatitutioo  wiU  and  muat.  Fkanoe  umf 
advance  or  retard  our  revolution,  but  it  cannot  piwrent  it  The 
QtKen  ia  alreadf  a  puppet  The  House  of  Commona  is  King 
aa  the  first  attempt  of  any  opposition  to  his  popular  Hajedy 
wUl  show.  Our  sole  hope  now  is  the,  not  "Mce,"  but  "^^balr 
far  menle."  You  can  stand,  perliaps ;  but  if  you  attempt  to  aifr 
ncBuvre,  either  by  retreat  or  advance^  we  are  all  lost 

2Ji£  £ar/  of  iMtdaJe*  U  Mr.  Owbr. 

LoMta,A«BHtaMd.d|5a 

Mt  duk  Croku, 
As  a  party  we  are  disorganized  and  scattered.  I  do  not  ses 
how  we  can  rally.  I  believe  Dizxy  means  well,  but  he  doea  not 
comprehend  the  feeling  of  his  party,  or  aware  (»r)  of  the  dan- 
ger of  sanctioning  and  avowing  certain  principles.  It  is  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  say  so,  but  he  looks  too  much  to  the  debate 
of  the  evening. 

Herries  is  completely  worn  out  He  was  constantly  ill  when 
in  office,  and  I  believe  has  been  Atirt  de  eomiai  almost  ever  aoce. 
I  have  the  most  troublesome  property  in  England  to  manage 
consisting  of  odds  and  ends  of  mines  ;  and  from  doubts  about 
boundaries,  many  of  them  I  have  to  manage  and  work  myself 
which  forces  me  to  look  into  det^ls  as  much  as  a  manufacturer. 
The  Parliamentary  influence  I  have  is  preserved  only  at  great 
trouble  and  expense.  When  I  am  in  the  north,  it  is  harassii^ 
work  instead  of  repose. 

The  old  Whigs  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  full  of  regrets  about  re- 
form, and  hope  to  give  as  little  as  will  satisfy  their  reforming 
supporters  ;  but  they  will  aim  at  the  destruction  of  the  countiy 
party,  in  flooding  the  country  constituencies  with  lo/.  house- 
holders, or  some  such  scheme. 

I  remain,  faithfully  yours, 

Lonsdale. 
Mr.  Croktr  to  the  Earl  of  LoitsdaJe. 

3,  Radnor  Temce,  Folkettone,  September  4th,  185s. 
My  dear  Lonsdale, 
I  have  studied  Ireland  politically  for  near  fifty  years,  and  my 
"  State  of  Ireland,"   concocted  with  Sir   Arthur  Wellesley  in 
1807,  is,  I  believe,  true  in  every  point ;  as  true  now  as  it  was 

*  [Laid  Praident  oi  tlw  Coondl  in  Uiit  fiiM  Adminiatntion  (rf  Lord  Dobj;] 


then,  except  only  that  the  payment  of  the  priests  is  now,  I  fear 
entirely  impracticable.  Sug;ir-p!ums  would  have  made  them 
loyal  if  givea  in  time  ;  you  must  now  use  measures  of  severity. 

Bold  and  firm  measures  against  all  these  refractory  ecclesias- 
tics— here  and  there — will  not  only  make  them  quail,  but  will 
gain  you  a  popularity  and  strength  beyond  what  you  can  have 
any  idea,  from  that  most  brave,  loyal,  and  powerful  body,  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland — the  6nesl  race  of  men,  I  believe,  in  the 
world,  and  abundantly  able  to  keep  their  country  quiet  if  there 
were  means  of  quieting  and  controlling  their  enthusiasm.  They 
are  the  English  garrison  in  Ireland  ;  but  practically  I  know  you 
cannot  employ  them  under  present  circumstances  ;  but  if  you 
show  firmness  against  the  priestly  iusulters  of  the  law,  the 
Protestants  will  give  you  a  support  of  public  opinion,  a  moral 
and  religious  force,  that  will,  I  am  confident,  act  in  the  most 
beneficial  way.  The  law  must  be  vindicated,  both  here  and 
there ;  and  if  the  law  is  found  to  be  ineffective,  your  first  step 
in  November  should  be  to  make  it  what  the  Emancipationists 
in  1829,  and  Lord  John  Russell  in  1851,  declared  to  be  their  in- 
tention— fulfil  their  pledges  ! 

These  are  high  and  delicate  and  difficult  matters,  but  they 
arc  forced  upon  you  and  if  you  deal  honestly  and  boldly  with  ' 
them  you  may  save  the  country,  and  probably  lengthen  your 
own  tenure  of  power  ;  but,  at  all  events,  though  you  should 
lose  the  latter,  you  will  preserve  your  character,  and  you  will 
knit  in  confidence  and  respect  towards  you  the  whole  of  the 
loyalty  and  Church  of  EnglandJsm  in  the  two  countries,  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  even  the  majority  of  the  non-political 
Methodists  and  Dissenters.  We  arc  a  great  party,  the  only 
great  party  in  the  country,  but  broken  and  dispirited  by  the 
double  treachery  of  Peel, 

If  you  are  to  go  out,  let  it  not  be  on  some  paltry  question  of 
bribery,  or  on  the  choice  of  a  Chairman,  or  any  small  matter. 
Word,  or  at  least  propose  to  word,  your  Queen's  Speech  so  as 
to  pledge  yourselves  to  the  Protestant  Constitution,  and  let  that 
be  your  stand-or-fall  question.  Nothing  else  is  broad  and  solid 
enough  to  stand  on.  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

[  Recollect,  I  always  was  an  Emancipaiiunist,  but  not  in  the 
t-before-the-horse  style  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  in  1793.  and  Peel 

1  1819,  mismanaged  and  spoiled,  nay  poisoned,  a  thing  right 

1  iuwlf.  J.  W.  C 
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Lord  Lansdaie  to  Mr,  Croker. 

London,  December  25111,  1852. 
Disraeli  has  extraordinary  confidence  in  his  powers  of  speech. 
He  thinks  always  he  is  going  to  put  the  question,  and  [thatj  he 
will  carry  the  whole  House  with  him.  He  has  been  deceived 
so  often  that  he  ought  to  be  wiser.  As  a  party  leader  he  will 
be  encouraged,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  man  that  would 
be  his  follower.  He  is  our  best  man,  but  we  have  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  our  troops  in  discipline. 

Truly  yours, 

Lonsdale. 

Th£  Earl  of  Hardwicke*  to  Mr,  Croker. 

Wimpole,  December  30th, 

I  think  the  game  is  up  as  regards  the  Conservative  party 
(so  called).  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  union  of  Whigs  and 
Pcclitcs,  with  the  side-door  open  to  the  Radicals,  leads  to  these 
consequences — that  while  our  party  will  be  thinned,  so  slow 
and  moderate  will  be  the  democratic  downward  tendency,  that 
as  a  party  we  shall  be  deprived  of  a  link  strong  enough  to  hold 
us  together. 

It  is,  moreover,  now^  so  clear  that  the  power  and  pre|K)nder- 
ance  are  in  the  hands  of,  and  turns  to,  the  trade,  moneyed,  and 
manufacturing  classes,  that  the  land  will  be  governed  by  them, 
and  obliged  to  submit  to  a  state  of  things  that  will  enhance  the 
value  of  trade.  The  positive  injustice  lately  shown  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  House  of  Commons  not  to  advance  Free 
Trade,  except  in  the  direction  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
together  with  the  evidence  given  that  the  10/.  householders  arc 
strong  enough  to  resist  with  success  any  proposal  to  tax  them- 
selves, seems  to  me  to  settle  so  clearly  the  question  of  a  Con- 
servative Government,  that  I  no  longer  think  it  p>ossibIe. 

We  must  now  depend  on  the  moderation  of  the  movement 
party  for  the  safety  of  our  firesides.  There  are  other  features 
in  the  case.  Although  Derby  and  Disraeli  in  the  two  Houses 
did  wonders,  and  the  Government  in  our  hands  was  steadily 
carried  on  in  the  offices,  yet  we  were  destitute  of  Parliamentary 
talent  compared  with  the  allies  opposed  to  us.  Had  Lord 
Aberdeen  acted  on  his  declaration  (by  implication  made), 
namely,  that  as  there  was  nothing  between  us  and  him  but  the 

*  [lA>rd  Hardwicke  held  the  office  of  Postmaster-General  in  Lord  Derby's 
Government] 
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question  o[  Free  Trade,  he  would  give  us  his  support,  all  would 
have  been  well,  «tid  he  and  his  party  might  have  taken  out 
places  under  Lord  Derby.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
his  friends  (having  acted  alone  on  personal  pique  and  hatred) 
is,  in  my  opinion,  disgraceful  to  ihera. 

Now  you  know  my  mind  on  this  question.  I  do  not  know  if 
jTOu  agree  with  me,  but  1  think  the  Conservative  party  beaten 
out  of  the  field.*  Sincerely  yours, 

Hardwicke. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Ihe  Earl  of  Hardwicke.     Exiracl. 

December  3ISI,  1B51. 

As  to  the  party,  I  cannot  but  feet  with  you  that  a  party  with- 
out a  spokesman  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  as  nothing;  but 
with  such  a  spokesman  as  Disraeli,  it  is  worse  than  nothing. 
In  opposition,  his  talents  of  debate  would  be  most  valuable  if 
there  was  any  security  for  his  principles  or  his  judgmenL  I 
have  no  faith  in  cither. 

But,  after  all,  nobody  is  so  much  to  blame  as  Derby.  Why 
lid  he  not  take  higher  and  truer  ground  ?  Why  are  you  all 
'turned  out  on — neither  you  nor  any  one  else  can  say — whatt 
You  had  not  even  hoisted  a  flag  to  rally  round.  You  have  been 
like  some  poor  people  I  have  read  of  in  the  late  storm,  buried 
tinder  the  ruins  of  your  own  edifice  ;  but  whether  you  were 
stifled  or  crushed — killed  by  a  rafter  or  a  brick — nobody  can 
tell.  Vuu  have  died  a  death  so  ignoble  that  it  has  no  name, 
and  the  coroner's  verdict  h,  found  dead!  Why  did  you  not  die 
in  the  Protestant  cause  ? — on  something  that  some  parly  could 
take  an  interest  in. 

Why  did  you  spare  Cardinal  Wiseman  ?  Why  butter  Louis 
Napoleon  thicker  than  his  own  French  cooks  ? 

Why  did  you  lay  the  ground  of  the  confiscation  of  landed 
iroperty  by  a  dISerential  income-tax,  and  by  hinting  at  taxing 
I  per  ty  by  inheritance?  "V'ou  have  left  undone  the  things 
you  ought  to  have  done,  and  you  have  done  those  things  which 
you  ought  not  to  have  done  ;  and  there  is  no  " — help  (or  you. 

My  own  guess  is  this,  that  Disraeli's  vanity,  or,  as  he  would 
say,  his  character,  was  committed  by  his  electioneering  speeches 
and  addresses,  and  that  you  all— half  generosity  and  half 
prudence— resolved  to  stand  by  him  rather  than  break  up 
Government,  which    his    resignation  would   have   doDC. 


na 

lui 

V, 

I 


*  [It  lemaioed  oul  of  (wwcr  upwarcU  o(  (i 
VOU  U.-29 
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That  is  my  solution  of  the  g^atest  political  riddle  I  ever 
encountered. 

Mr,  S.  H.  Walpoie  ♦  to  Mr.  Croker.    Extract. 

Cowdray,  Pctworth,  January  I3tli,  1853. 

The  great  mistake  in  our  financial  propositions  consisted 
principally  in  attempting  too  much.  Taken  by  themselves 
each  of  them  was  right.  But  doubling  the  house  tax  was  abso- 
lutely fatal  This  I  foresaw  from  the  very  commencement ;  and 
I  did  not  foresee  without  forewarning.  We  were  placed,  how- 
ever, in  a  most  difficult  position.  We  were  bound  to  act  on  the 
Free  Trade  principles  which  the  country  had  sanctioned.  We 
were  equally  bound,  consistently  with  those  principles^  to  re- 
lieve the  agriculturists  as  far  as  we  could ;  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  held  out  such  enormous  expectations^ 
with  so  little  in  hand  to  make  them  g^d,  that  a  common 
Budget  of  ordinary  prudence  was  no  longer  practicable,  how- 
ever desirable.  Hence  our  fall.  And  the  misfortune  is  that 
in  that  fall  Conservatism  appears  to  be  dragged  down  with  us. 
Where  it  will  all  end,  Heaven  only  knows  !  I  tremble  for  the 
future.  Always  yours,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully, 

S.  H.  Walpole. 

Mr.  Croker  to f. 

West  Moulsey,  Febraaiy  nth,  [1853]. 

I  would  ask  you  to  remember  (for  I  daresay  you  read)  what  I 
said  of  Lord  Derby  and  his  Government  in  the  Rmew  for 
September.  I  there  gave,  upon  the  same  grounds  that  the 
Ministry  did,  the  whole  question  of  Protection  ;  I  endeavoured 
— and,  as  I  am  told,  with  some  success,  amongst  my  ultra-Tory 
friends— to  remove  that  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way,  and  it 
was  thouglit  that  I  prepared  my  readers*  minds  for  what  I  saw 
was  the  inevitable  policy  of  the  Ministry  ;  and  I  think  I  may 
say  without  vanity  that  I  placed  both  the  personal  and  political 
claims  of  Lord  Derby's  Ministry  on  as  solid  and  practical,  and 
yet  as  high  and  honourable,  grounds  as  any  one  has  done.  My 
chief  fear  was  an  untimely  and  wild  Budget,  founded  on  the 
Buckingham  electioneering  addresses  and  speeches.  Was  it 
unfounded  ? 


*  [Mr.  Walpole  held  office  for  the  first  time  under  Lord  Derby  in  1852,  as 
Home  Secretary.] 

f  [It  is  uncertain  to  whom  this  letter  was  written.  The  copy  is  not  oomplete^ 
and  there  is  no  name  or  address  upon  iL] 
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Then  as  to  the  Budget  speech.  If  Mr.  Cobden  or  Mr.  Bright 
hatl  thought  proper  to  attack  the  Quarterly  Rrf'tew,  the  principle 
which  it  ba£  always  advocated  and  the  statesmen  with  whom  It 
has  been  connected,  they  could  not  have  done  so  more  offen- 
sively on  every  point  than  Mr.  Disraeli  did.  You  ask  nie 
whether  I  can  deny  that  the  "  tendencies  "  of  the  age  are  more 
"  humanising  "  than  those  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
especially  in  the  Navy. 

But  /A(j/W!is  not  Mr.  Disraeli's  statement.  He  not  only  stated 
that  the  departure  from  this  system  of  oppression  and  injustice 
was  recent,  but  he  even  specified  the  very  exact  periods  of  that 
oppression  and  injustice  to  have  been  between  from  twenty  to 
Jorty  years  ago,  namely,  the  precise  lime  in  which  I  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  under  Lord  Mulgravc,  Mr.  Yorke,  and 
Lord  Melville,  Sir  George  Hope,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  and  Sir 
.Graham  Moore,  8lc.  Had  he  said,  as  you  do,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years,  neither  the  Quarterly  nor  I,  nor  my  surviving  colleagues, 
need  have  said  anything  about  it  (though  we  might  have 
thought  that  the  charges  were  much  exaggerated  in  point  of 
JacI,  and  quite  obsolete  and  idle  in  point  of  time).  But  the 
selecting  so  definitely  for  his  animadversions  the  exact  period  in 
which  my  friends  were  in  oHice,  could  it  be  expected  that  I, 
almost  the  only  survivor,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  colleague, 
was  to  submit  in  silent  acquiescence  under  such  imputations? 
You  appeal  to  me  for  instance,  as  to  the  corporal  punishment 
of  j-oung  gentlemen.'  You  are  not  aware  that  it  vvas_/*urfin  the 
stigmatised  period  that  this  practice  was  forbidden,  and  that  I, 
individually  I,  was  the  person  who  first  proposed  and  induced 
the  First  Lord  and  the  Board  to  order  its  abolition.  As  to  Mr. 
Disraeli's  treatment  of  every  maritime  topic,  I  ask  you  only  to 
look  to  his  speech,  and  say  whether  there  is  any  one  uf  them 
introduced  without  some  sneer  or  charge  against  the  Admiralty 
of  thirty  years  ago.  They  are  all  untrue,  and  most  of  fhem 
have  no  more  to  do  with    the  Admiralty  than  with  the  Royal 

•  [The  pasiage  in  Mt.  Diiraeli's  ipecch  here  referred  lo  ii  ihe  following: — 

"  I  have  no  Aaahx  mxielf,  [mm  all  I  can  atwcrve  and  learn  from  inquiry,  tliM 

the  conduct  of  Ihe  oflicere  of   the  Koyal  Navy,  especially  of  laie  yean,  i«  dii- 

h  tinguiihcl  l)y  a  generous  sympathy  wilh  all  classes  of  Iheir  counlrjtncn,  wliich 

>t  be  loo  highly  praised,     I  have  no  doubt  ihai  in  ihe  Navy,  as  well  as  in  all 

Vdepanmenii  of  life,  much  more  humanising  tendencies  arc  exming  their  influ- 

ce  than  ihere  did  twenly-fivc,  or  forty,  or  lifiy  years  ago."     This  was  on*  of 

e  slatemcnu  which  Mr.  Ookcr  called  in  qucslion  in  his  Qmirltrly  KevUv 

Udo.] 
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Academy,  though  it  is  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression  well  suited 
to  such  low  malice)  lugged  in  on  every  occasion  as  the  fountain 
of  all  the  imputed  mischief. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  all  this  was  done  (for  the  matters  were 
as  foreign  from  a  Budget  as  landscape  gardening  would  have 
been)  in  mere  spite  against  me  as  the  author  of  the  September 
article,  which  deprecated  (though  in  civil  and  even  compliment- 
ary terms)  the  introduction  of  the  Budget  before  Christmas. 

Perhaps  also  there  may  have  been  some  old  personal  grudge 
against  me^  for  the  Times  has  since  told  us  that  my  last  article 
was  in  revenge  for  an  unfavourable  portrait  of  me  drawn  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  many  years  ago  in  his  novel  of  'Coningsby.*  Now 
it  happens  that  I  never  saw  *  Coningsby/  nor,  till  after  the  re- 
view was  printed,  ever,  to  my  recollection,  had  heard  that  it 
alluded  to  me  en  bien^  ni  en  mal,  I  had  heard  indeed  long  ago 
that  he  had  drawn  a  flattering  picture  of  me  in  another  novel 
called  'Vivian  Grey'  ;  I  never  saw  that  book  either,  and  know 
not  whether  the  fact  is  so  or  not  All  I  can  say  is  in  the  most 
p>crfect  sincerity  that  I  had  no  personal  feeling,  nor  a  suspicion 
that  I  had  any  personal  cause  of  complaint,  against  him.  Quite 
the  reverse.  But  //  what  the  Times  says  be  true,  and  if  he  at- 
tacked me  in  *  Coningsby  *  thirty  years  ago,  it  only  corroborates 
the  probability  that,  what  a  Latin  author  calls  odium  in  iongum 
jacens — his  long-hoarded  malice — was  glad  to  find  a  vent  in  his 
Budget  speech. 

But  of  all  that  I  was  as  unconscious  before  I  wrote  my  articles 
as  I  am  now  contemptuously  indifferent.  If  any  one  does  nie 
the  honour  to  enquire  about  my  character  he  will  not,  I  think, 
look  for  it  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  contribution  to  the  circulating 
libraries. 

I  took  up  the  whole  matter  on  grounds  of  public  justice  and 
policy.  I  treated  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  first  article  with  civility, 
and  in  the  last  I  attacked  only  his  public  measures  without  any 
personal  feeling,  and  I  think  without  any  offensive  expression. 
Though  certainly  the  opportunities  were  not  wanting,  and  if 
my  letter  had  not  grown  to  such  an  unconscionable  length,  I 
could  give  you  positive — nay,  ocular — proof  of  how  desirous  I 
was  to  uphold  Mr.  Disraeli  if  he  had  not  so  wantonly  and  so 
unjustly  attacked  the  Administrations  with  which  I  had  been 
connected. 

I  concur  in  all  you  say  of  Lord  Derby,  and  shall  never  c^ase 
to  regret,  not  that  he  went  out — for  I  agree  with  you  that  the 


[NCE-  PRESIDENT. 

Goalidoo  would  have  forced  him  our — but  that  he  did  not  go 
out  on  some  principle  round  which  bis  friends  and  the  country 
could  hitve  rallied.  On  this  point,  too,  when  we  meet  I  can  tell 
you  circumstances  which  n-ould  show  you  my  good  will  towards 
and  con&dence  in  him ;  but  it  was  thought  by  others,  in  whose 
opinions  I  ultimately  concurred,  that  tlie  *  Quarterly  Review  * 
could  not,  without  losing  all  character  and  with  it  its  power  of 
doing  any  good,  liavc  blinked  the  great  question  of  Popish  ag- 
gression— the  only  one  of  all  the  questions  afloat  in  which  the 
country  feels  any  deep  or  lasting  inleresL 

One  word  more.  Soon  after  he  came  into  office,  Lord  M almes- 
bury  in  some  public  document  called  Louis  Napoleon  Prime 
J'reiident.  On  seeing  this,  having  some  private  acquaintance 
with  his  lordship,  and  feeling  strongly  for  both  the  credit  of  the 
Administration  and  the  dignity  of  the  country,  I  took  the  lib- 
enyof  observing  to  him  that  thb  was  an  irregular  denomina- 
tion which  might  lead  to  embarrassing  consequences.  That 
the  French  President  himself  neyer  called  himself  in  any  public 
document  Prime  President ;  that  bis  private  society  called  him 
MoHseigneur ;  and  that  bis  newspapers  affected  to  call  bim  Prime 
PresidenI :  but  that  in  all  his  public  acts  (and  1  quoted  recent 
instances)  he  called  himself  President,  loul  court.  To  this  Lord 
Malmesbury  made  me  (as  perhaps  my  officiousness  deserved)  a 
very  short,  dry  reply  ;  but  even  thai  did  not  prepare  me  for 
such  a  fulsome  and  undignified  panegyric  as  he  afterwards  pro- 
nounced on  \^\c  farvenu  ! 

Thus  you  will  sec  that  I  did  not  at  least  take  my  friends  by 
surprise,  nor  look  out  for  holes  to  pick.  I  had  the  temerity,  per- 
haps, but  at  least  the  zeal  and  sincerity,  to  apprise  them  of  ilie 
danger  that  I  foresaw  ;  and  I   now  think  that  if  you  will  place 

(ourself  in  my  position,  you  will  not  take  a  very  different  view 
t  my  article  from  what  1  have  done. 
Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Brougham. 
West  MouIm}',  February  Mud,  1853. 
My  dear  Brougham, 
We  arc  indeed  in  the  strangest  state  of  public  affairs — anom- 
lous  and  perilous.     I  ngree  with  you  that  there  is  nothing 
positively  unconstitutional  in  Lord  John's  lending  the  House 
without  active  office,  if  the  House  chooses  to  be  so  led.*    The 
*  [In  Lord  AbcMcen'i  Mliiixtry,  which  tuccccded  I.nTd  Dcrb/t,  LonI  John 
RvimI)  wmi  (or  ■  few  weelci  Fcncign  Secrcluy,  anil  ihen  rciircd  to  make  room 
tor  Lord  Qorendun.     H«  sllcrwaidt  ted  the  Hmie  without  officf.] 
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office  of  Privy  Councillor  is  sufficient  to  establish  responsibilitj 
— for  that  is  the  real  responsibility,  except  as  to  the  few  offices 
into  which  one  is  specially  sworn.  But  it  is  unprecedented, 
and  I  always  dread  new  precedents ;  not  being  able  to  foresee 
how  they  may  be  hereafter  applied.  In  principle,  however,  I 
think  it  much  the  same,  or  perhaps  a  little  less  objectionable, 
than  being  in  the  Cabinet  without  office,  but  I  think  it  hardly 
respectful  to  the  House,  and  absolutely  derogatory  to  the  sta- 
tion of  his  official  colleagues. 

Lord  John's  public  and  private  proceedings  are  comically  at 
variance.  He  does  his  public  work  without  an  office,  and  he 
accepts  the  office  of  Moore's  executor  without  doing  the  work. 
The  truth  is  that  he  fell  asleep  over  Moore's  papers,  and  never 
awoke  till  the  clamour  the  publication  created  startled  him  into 
a  consciousness  that  he  had  overslept  himself. 

Has  he  given  up  the  Queen's  Foreign  Affairs  that  he  might 
have  leisure  for  Moore's  domestic  concerns  ?  Has  he  g^ven  up 
his  interest  in  the  nuptials  of  Mdlle.  Montijo  for  those  of  "  Lalla 
Rookh  " ?  and  has  the  "Veiled  Prophet"  usurped  the  place  of 
the  mysterious  Czar  ? 

When  he  sees  some  of  his  friends  shying  off  from  a  ticklish 
division,  will  he  not  try  to  detain  them  with  "  Fly  not  yet,  'tis 
just  the  hour  "  ? 

I  fear  that  the  Government  of  the  country  is  likely  to  become 
from  such  a  strange  mixture  of  things  at  once  odious  and  ridic- 
ulous. And  where  are  we  to  look  for  another  ?  I  despair,  and 
have  done  so  ever  since  I  read  Disraeli's  Buckinghamshire 
speeches.  Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  those  sharp  blades  in 
adventurous  hands.  A  vain,  giddy  man  may  be  brilliant,  but 
never  can  be  safe,  and  I  am  alarmed  at  fireworks  when  I  know 

that  there  is  a  magazine  in  the  neighbourhood. 

J.  W.  C. 

The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  to  Mr,  Croker, 

London,  May  22nd,  1855. 

Dear  Croker, 

From  the  accession  of  Lord  Derby's  Government,  and  dur- 
ing its  short  continuance,  his  administration  was  a  succession 
of  blunders,  mistakes,  miscalculations,  and  ill-advised  measures. 
There  was  a  want  of  practical  knowledge  for  the  working  of 
the  Government,  which  his  new  Ministers  had  not  experience 
or  judgment  to  meet  The  first  false  step  was  s«inctioning  and 
adopting  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  when  an  opportunity  oc- 


curred  to  drop  it.  The  working  of  it,  was  misrepresented,  and 
it  is  only  just  now  at  CaDlerbury  that  iis  powers  are  beginning 
to  be  developed.  A  new  Parliament  would  never  have  passed 
such  a  bill-  I  believe  with  ordinary  prudence  we  shoqtd  have 
had  a  majority  in  the  last  House,  but  the  Budget  was  calculated 
to  rob  everybody  and  conciliate  no  one.  The  prospect  is 
n^oomy. 

Our  men  are  deserting.  We  have  now  no  rallying  point  to 
^Iteep  our  troops  together.  We  are  helpless  as  a  party.  Some- 
i'thlng  may  turn  up,  but  this  is  a  remote  expectation.  There 
c  three  parties  that  hate  one  another  cordially.  The  Whigs, 
1 1  am  inclined  to  think,  hate  tlie  Peeliles  more  than  they  do  us, 
iRDd  the  Conservatives  and  Peelitcs  hate  each  other,  so  as  not 
Ito  leave  a  hope  of  reconciliation  ;  and  yet  there  is  likely  to  be 
R  difference,  if  not  a  split,  upon  reform  between  them.  How- 
F,«ver,  this  is  adjourned  to  next  year.  The  Ultra- Liberals,  or 
t  Rads,  will  never  be  content  with  any  reform  that  will  not  give 
n  a  majority  in  the  Commons.  Truly  yours, 

LONSDAL£. 
December  tmd,  1853. 

Dear  Croker, 

I  have  been  living  vcrj-  much  out  of  politics,  and  my  imme- 
ic  friends   with  whom  I  communicate  were  out  of  town. 

ialmesbury  is  keeping  Christmas  at  his  place  in  Hampshire. 
I  know  lately  uur  friends  have  thought  our  prospects  better. 
However,  upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  though  of  course  I 
did  not  quote  you,  1  went  to  call  on  Dizzy,  who  happens  to  be 
in  town,  and  wished  to  hear  what  he  thought  of  present  matters 
and  of  prospects.  We  clubbed  our  views  together.  All  our 
party  seems  to  have  recovered  to  a  certain  degree  the  shock 
and  disappointment  they  experienced  last  year,  and  appear  to 
be  in  good  spirits,  and  ready  toco-operate  and  to  act  as  circum- 
stances require.  We  calculate  upon  260  upon  whom  we  can 
depend.  L,ist  session  we  were  sadly  depressed  by  tbe/auj;  pas 
of  some  of  our  colleagues,  but  that  has  passed  away.  On  the 
hand,  the  Coalition  Government,  who  were  thought  to  be 
strong  .nnd  invincible,  have  now  had  a  great  shake ;  all  the 

[UMon  of  their  being  such   a  strong    Government    is  gone. 

"lis  will  animate  our  friends,  and  .ns  we  appear  strong,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  we  may  have  some  adhesions.  Disraeli  tells  me  he 
will  be  against  the  principle  of  furtlier  reform,  and  of  changing 


Uu 
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the  representation  from  one  constituency  to  another.  Of 
course  he  cannot  refuse  to  deal  with  such  places  as  are  con- 
victed of  wholesale  [bribery],  as  the  old  Tories  did  in  respect  to 
Grampound. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  well  informed  of  the  immediate  grounds 
of  Pam*s  *  secession.  It  is  said  he  was  not  attended  to  in  the 
Cabinet,  he  had  no  influence,  and  was  almost  snubbed.  I  hear 
from  an  old  Whig  that  he  approved  of  Clarendon's  Eastern 
Policy,  and  that  Clarendon  has  letters  of  his  to  that  effect  I 
hear  Pam  is  very  angry  with  his  former  colleagues,  which  he 
did  not  even  disguise  to  Cecil  Forester,  whom  he  met  and 
walked  with  in  the  Park.  However,  we  shall  have  this  difficulty 
with  him,  he  will  be  for  a  half  measure  of  reform,  and  our 
friends  will  be  against  all  reform.  His  retirement  has  weakened 
and  given  the  Government  a  shake,  and  every  one  now  thinks 
it  is  on  the  eve  of  dissolution. 

I  remain,  faithfully  yours^ 

Lonsdale. 

Afr.  Henry  Drummond  to  Mr,  Croker, 

December  19th,  1853. 

My  dear  Croker, 

What  I  want  to  know  is  who  drew  the  Reform  Bill  ?  Ellice 
told  mc  that  it  was  not  that  which  was  prepared  in  the  Cabinet, 
but  Durham  drew  it  altogether. 

What  was  Brougham's  bill  ?  You  remember  that  they  made 
him  Chancellor  in  order  to  prevent  his  bringing  it  forward. 

There  is  no  Conservative  party  to  arouse  or  to  consolidate. 
You  have  the  most  reckless  man  in  the  country  at  the  head  of 
it,  wlio  is  himself  the  model  of  a  destructive. 

When  you  granted  Catholic  Emancipation  in  order  to  avoid 
a  civil  war,  a  permanent  premium  was  given  to  monster  meet- 
ings, and  carrying  [legislation]  by  bullying.  When  the  Reform 
Bill  took  power  from  the  land  and  gave  it  to  trade,  you  took  it 
from  those  who  have  a  permanent,  and  transferred  it  to  those 
who  have  only  a  temporary,  interest  in  the  country.  The 
manufacturer  must  say,  why  have  we  a  King  at  a  million  a  year 
when  a  President  at  three  hundred  would  do  as  well  ? 

When  the  Corn  Bill  was  repealed  because,  as  Lord  Hadding- 
ton told  me  (this  is  confidential  to  you),  **  it  was  only  another 

•  [Lord  Palmerston  resigned  his  office  of  Home  Secretary  on  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, 185^  but  resumed  it  on  the  26th.] 
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wave  of  tlint  great  deluge  of  democracy  which  neither  thnt 
nor  any  other  Government  could  withstand,"  it  is  nianifcst  ihnt 
every  Government  must  grant  every  successive  democratic  de- 
mand that  is  made. 

When  I  canvass  this  county  [Surrey],  and  talk  to  4,000  men, 
and  cannot  find  100  who  care  or  know  about  any  one  public 
question,  but  vote  according  to  some  fancy  about  putting  down 
expenses,  disbanding  armies,  and  getting  rid  of  all  taxes  except 
upon  rich  men,  1  say  that  Bright  is  right,  and  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  becoming  a  Republic 

A  Conser\-ative  splash  will  only  aggravate.  There  is  not 
among  them  all  two  men,  except  Walpole  and  Newdegalc, 
who  understand  the  abstract  principles  on  which  monarchy  is 
founded,  nor  how  to  apply  them  in  a  crisis  like  this. 

I  have  had  twenty  years  of  wrath  bottled  up,  which  I  shall 
let  out  at  last,  with  what  success  will  be  as  God  shall  please; 
but  I  expect  none,  except  to  be  stoned  by  some  of  the  thou- 
sand roughs  with  which  the  accesses  to  Parliament  will  be 
thronged. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  write  so  clear  and  well,  and  hope  your 
health  is  quite  re-established.     Lady  Harriet  and  I  are  getting 
but  I  am  always,  Yours  very  faithfully, 

Henry  Drummond. 


heal 

Lou, 


Decetaber  33rd,  1853. 
Mv  DKAR  CrOKER, 

Many  thanks  for  the  extracts.  I  know  that  Brougham  had  a 
fully  prepared  bill,  which  he  expected  the  Government  would 
call  on  him  to  introduce,  so  both  Dcnison  and  Elllcc  told  me. 
They  made  him  Chancellor  to  prevent  his  bringing  it  forward 
in  opposition  to  theirs,  and  he  burnt  it. 

AIJ  is  up.  The  pass  was  sold  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
yielded  the  Popish  claims  rather  than  have  civil  war,  whilst  he 
retained  just  enough  prohibition  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  raw 
place.  The  Test  Act  followed  ;  then  the  Reform  BUI;  and  now 
all  the  efforts  of  statesmen  have  been  directed  to  the  one  object 
of  putting  on  the  drag  to  the  State  coach,  running  down  the  hill 
into  the  slough  of  democracy.  The  sword  won  kingdoms  origi- 
nally, and  the  sword  only  can  maintain  them. 

It  was  the  Speaker  who  suggested  the  Militia  franchise,  and 
I  to  the  Speaker,  It  seemed  that  the  House  was  strong  at  tliat 
time  on  Locke  King's  motion  for  extending  the  franchise,  and 
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it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  it  at  least  be  earned  by  per- 
sonal scr>'icc. 

It  was  Lord  Stanley's  fault  alone  that  he  offered  to  form  a 
Government  when  he  knew  he  had  no  materials  ;  he  had  nothing 
to  lose,  and  might  gain  something,  but  he  sacrificed  Walpole, 
turned  Pakington*s  head,  made  Dizzy  a  Privy  Councillor,  which 
he  despises,  and  has  no  idea  fixed  but  that  of  returning  soon  to 
the  Holy  Land. 

The  reversal  of  the  judgment  on  the  Braintree  case  *  has 
finished  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  quite  true,  because  Dizzy 
stated  it  in  the  House,  that  he  was  going  to  bring  in  a  Succession 
Bill. 

Palmerston  is  gone  out  upon  the  Foreign  Policy.  It  is  mon- 
strous to  have  a  fleet  there,  and  see  our  ally  beaten  and  never 
stir.f  Always  yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Drummond. 

The  memorable  event  of  1852  in  Mr.  Crokcr's  eyes,  and  in- 
deed in  tlic  eyes  of  the  nation,  was  not  the  downfall  of  Lord 
Derby's  first  Administration,  but  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, which  occurred  on  the  14th  of  September,  at  Walmer 
Castle.  Twelve  days  previously,  the  Duke  had  gone  over  from 
Walmer  to  Folkestone  for  the  special  purpose  of  paying  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Croker,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  cordial 
friendship  and  confidence  for  upwards  of  six-and-forty  years. 
Mr.  Croker  fortunately  made  a  memorandum  the  same  evening 
of  wliat  had  taken  place  at  the  interview,  chiefly,  as  he  mentions 
in  a  letter,  fur  )iis  '*  wife  and  Lady  Barrow,  who  were  present 
the  whole  time,  and  wished  to  have  a  note  of  what  thev  had 
heard."     The  Duke  was  at  this  time  83,  and  Mr.  Croker  72. 

Memorandum  bv  Mr.  Croker, 

Folkestone^  September  ^t/i^  1852. — The  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
never  expected  to  see  me  again,  and  I,  a  few  months  since,  had 
never  expected  to  see  him,  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  I  had 


•  ['X\\c  Braintree  Church  Rale  case  was  the  cause  of  litigation  for  twelve  years, 
and  was  finally  decided  by  the  IIuusc  of  l^)rds  in  August,  1853.  The  rate  was 
originally  opposed  by  the  Dissenters,  who  were  in  a  majority,  and  Uie  Lords 
deciiled  that  the  rate  was  unlawful,  having  been  imposed  by  a  minority  of  the 
])arishioners.] 

f  [Alluding  to  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  by  the  Russians,  at  Sinop^ 
joth  November,  i&SS*^ 
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here,  he  inimediatelj  cnmc  over  to  sec  me.  Not  having 
written  lo  apprize  me,  1  had  unluckily  gone  over  to  see  him, 

:t  I  waited  at  Dover  for  his  return,  when  he  promised  tocome 
to  Folkestone  on  Saturday  (this  w.os  Thursday  the  and), 
whicli  he  did,  nnd  has  stayed  three  hours  with  us,  chatting  in 
tliu  most  agreeable  manner  on  all  manners  of  subjects,  with  a 
vivacity  and  memory  worth  noting  of  in  a  man  in  his  84th  year, 
Wc  are  both  deaf,  I  worse  than  usual  to-day,  and  he,  though  be 
walks  very  well  in  fact,  seems  to  totter ;  but  this  he  has  done 
for  some  years.     E3oth  our  minds,  however,  seem  as  clear  as  ever. 

He  talked  of  the  length  of  our  acquaintance,  which  began  id 
1806,  and  reminded  me  of  his  having  in  1808,  when  he  first 
went  to  Portugal,  left  the  Parliamentary  business  of  the  Irish 
office  in  my  hands,  which  led  me  into  political  life.  He  re- 
membered much  better  than  I  did  the  names  of  some  of  the 
bills  that  I  bad  to  manage,  even  down  to  some  local  Dublin 
bills. 

This  brought  out  some  allusion  to  our  years.  He  said, 
"Now  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  gone,  Anglesey*  and  I 
arc  the  seniors  of  the  House  of  Lords;  indeed,  I  believe  I  am 
the  father  of  the  whole  Parliament,  for  I  came  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  Ireland  before  I  was  of  nge,  and  was  soon 
drawn  on  an  Election  Committee.  It  was  on  a  College  Elec- 
tion, and  the  chief  question  was  whether  the  scholars,  who 
were  minors,  had  a  right  to  vote.  The  first  morning  wc  took 
our  seats  the  scholars  had  placed  on  every  member's  desk  a 
paper  with  'Minors  have  a  right  to  vote'  written  on  it,  but  on  my 
paper  there  was  written,  '  You  know  that  Minors  have  a  right  la 
vou:  " 

The  post  coming  in  brought  me  a  letter  from  Lord  Lyndfaurst. 
The  Duke  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  his  sight  was  much  im- 
itoved,  and  tJiat  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  complete  cure.  This 
lught  him  to  speak  of  the  Baron  de  Bode's  case,  f  on  which 
lie  said  Lyndhursl  had  made,  as  he  always  does,  a  capital 
speech.  He  did  not  know  why  Lyndhurst  had  taken  the  mat- 
ter up.  He  had  stated  it  very  ably,  but  had  not  convinced  the 
Duke,  who  thought  time  the  Baron  claimed  as  a  Britisli  subject 

"  [Lord  ADelea.7  was  h.ini  in  ry68,  unil  lutctcled  lu  Ihc  lille  in  1811,} 
f  [The  Baron  de  Bode  had  made  a  claim,  u  a  British  subject,  nn  ihe  indem- 
niir  fund  paid  by  France  10  Rngbnd  nt  ihe  dojc  ot  the  war.     The  c«ic  was  firnl 
'nrd  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bene!)  in   1K4;,  and  wai  kepi  e»ing,  in  wnne  form 
iraiher,  (or  nwny  yean  «[terw*nb,  the  Uaroo  licing  always  utmuxcufuLJ 
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what,  being  a  British  subject,  he  could  never  have  possessed 
He  tlien  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  originallj  become  ac* 
quaintcd  with  this  and  hundreds  of  similar  cases  by  an  accident 
wliich  he  thought  had  never  before  happened  to  any  man,  and 
prubtibly  never  would  again  ;  he  liad  been  the  accredited  arbi- 
trator of  all  the  Powers  of  Europe.  "  When  the  question  of 
restitution  or  indemnity  for  the  private  losses  of  individual  for- 
eigners from  the  lawless  measures  of  the  Revolution,  was  ad- 
vanced at  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  it  produced  great  excitement, 
and  even  stock-jobbing ;  claims  were  brought  up  and  trafficked 
in  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  there  were  suitors  of  all  nations 
and  to  all  amounts— some  for  the  loss  of  sovereignties,  and 
some  for  statues  and  pictures.  The  case  grew  so  considerable 
that  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  proposed  to  me  to  be  sole  arbiter  of 
all  these  claims ;  the  other  Powers  joined  in  the  request,  and  I 
consented,  and  I  think  in  four  or  five  months  of  hard  judicial 
application,  I  settled  the  whole  account  to  the  general  satis- 
faction." 

Croker.  Not  to  that,  it  seems,  of  Baron  de  Bode. 

Duke,  Why,  I  don't  know;  I  heard  nothing  of  his  complaint 
at  the  time,  and  I  really  doubt,  in  spite  of  Lyndhurst's  excel- 
lent speech,  whether  his  claim  is  a  just  one.  He  seems  to  claim 
as  a  British  subject  what  he  did  not  lose  as  a  British  subject 
He  confounds  two  characters. 

We  talked  of  Lamartinc's  description  of  Buonaparte's  weak- 
ness, and  even  cowardice,  towards  the  close  of  Waterloo :  he 
said,  **  Of  course  I  could  see  nothing  about  it ;  but  I  can  hardly 
believe  it.  I  think  that  even  with  ordinary  men  a  great  interest 
Would  overcome  personal  fear." 

Croker,  Perhaps  it  is  as  true  as  your  having  had  eight  horses 
knocked  up  or  killed  under  you?  ^^ Copenhagen*'  must  have 
been  a  very  old  horse  when  I  saw  him  last  at  Strath ficldsaye, 
if  you  rode  him  at  Copenhagen. 

Duke.  Oh,  no.  He  was  not  named  from  my  having  ridden 
him  at  Copenhagen  ;  his  dam  was  a  blood  mare,  which  Tom 
Grosvcnor  had  in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  and  he  called 
her  foal  by  that  name,  so  that  he  must  have  been  foaled  after 
1806.  Grosvenor  sold  him  to  Charles  Stewart,  now  London- 
derry, of  whom,  when  he  left  the  Peninsula,  I  bought  him  and 
rode  him  throughout  the  rest  of  the  war,  and  mounted  no  other 
horse  at  Waterloo. 

He  re-told  me  the  anecdote  of  Louis  XVHL  having  offered 
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him  Grosbois,*  and  that  nothing  came  of  it ;  but  he  added,  what 
I  foi^t  whether  he  told  me  before,  that  the  Duke  of  Richelieu 
explained  to  him  why  it  was  not  done,  which  was  that  the  King 
was  afraid  of  the  Marshals,  who  would  have  been  furious  at  it. 
Some  time  after,  however,  the  King  sent  him  a  cross  of  the  St. 
Esprit  in  ver)-  fine  diamonds,  which  he  afterwards  heard  indi- 
rectly was  meant  as  a  compensation  for  Grosbois. 

1  asked  him  liow  the  difference  of  religion  was  got  over  in 
giving  him  the  St  Esprit.  He  said  he  did  not  know  of  any  dif- 
ficulty, but  if  there  had  been  any,  Monsieur,  the  strictest  of  the 
family  on  such  points,  was  verj-  good  humoured  about  it,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  arranged  iL 

But  any  religious  question  could  only  have  arisen  on  the  cer- 
emony of  rieepiion.  The  Prince  Regent,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  all  bad  it  from  the  King  before 
he  left  England.  But  none  of  us  were  over  rtfus.  The  Princes 
who  had  been  re^us  before  the  Revolution,  we  strangers,  and 
the  surviving  staff  ol  the  order  figured  in  the  Almanack  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  four  or  five  years  later  that  the  King  ventured  to 
re-establish  the  order,  which  had  been  abolished  early  in  the 
Revolution  by  a  creation  of  French  Cordons  Blcus  of  the  old 
fashion,  t 

We  talked  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  had  just  passed  through 
here.  He  asked  me  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was  ;  I  said  I  had 
never  seen  him,  but  that  I  had  heard  lie  had  the  appearance  of 
jolly  Irish  priest,  to  which  he  had  a  right,  as  we  say  in  Ireland, 
as  his  father,  1  had  heard,  was  Irish,  though  his  mother  was  a 
Spaniard,  of  Seville,  where  I  believe  Wiseman  was  bom. 

Duke.  Some  of  those  Irish  Spaniards  were  very  useful  to  me 


"  [See  vol.  L,  p.  307.] 

\  [Ob  Ihe  jMh  of  July,  1791.  the  Nalional  Auemblf  had  abolishiJ  the  Order 
of  the  Sl  Eipril.  ud  Loui!  XVI.  never  wore  11  sfier,  bui  all  the  other  Princes 
GiNitiDued  lu  wear  it  during  their  emigtaiion.  When  Louis  XVIII.  wis  atHJUl  tu 
Rtlun  (o  Frvnce  he  gave  il  to  (he  Regent  and  the  Dukes  of  Vork  and  Clarence, 
and  subtequenily  in  Paris  to  the  King  of  Spain,  Don  Carlos,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. But  though  it  and  the  lurviring  membcn  appealed  in  the  Almanack, 
■nd  the  King  nnd  I  believe  the  Princes,  continued  to  wcnr  the  decnraiiou,  the 
Dtder  Kcroed  in  abeyance  till  181S.  when  it  was  given  alone,  and  perhaps  as  an 
nqmiment  on  public  opinion,  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  and  in  tSlo  there  was  a 
tegolaf  cnaticni  o[  about  twenty  of  the  mot(  illustriouiuf  theolduid  thcne*nobil■ 
^  u  Cordoni  Bleui.  In  1S30  they  amounted  lu  about  seventy,  ol  whom  the  l>iic 
Ib  Nemours  was  the  junior,  but  ihcy  all  disappeared  belorc  the  July  revolution. 
1,  W.  CI 
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in  the  Peninsula;  they  were  our  best  spies,  the  most  trustwor- 
thy and  intelligent  Curtis  was  a  useful,  and  really  a  good  sort 
of  man,  though  somewhat  spoiled  when  he  got  to  Ireland.  I 
think  he  meant  well,  and  I  had  a  regard  for  him.  He  had 
been  some  time  in  secret  communication  with  me  before  I 
saw  him,  and  he  had  sent  me  numerous  documents  and  papers^ 
and  I  enquired  how  he  could  venture  while  the  French  were  in 
possession  of  the  town  (Salamanca)  to  keep  these  papers. 
**Oh,"  said  he,  **  I  got  a  lady  to  conceal  them  in  her  clothes" 
())cre  the  Duke  paused  as  if  observing  that  my  ladies  were  pres- 
ent, and  then  added),  ''thinking  the  French  not  likely  to  rum- 
mage a  lady*s  clothes.  I  saw  the  lady  after,  and  thanked  her 
for  her  zeal  in  the  cause."  There  was  evidently  some  little 
waggisli  circumstance  which  he  could  not  mention  before  my 
ladies. 

I  reminded  him  that  one  day  at  Paris,  when  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  dined  with  him,  something  was 
suggested  that  might  have  been  better  done  at  Waterloo,  and 
that  he  had  said,  ''Yes,  I  should  have  done  it  if  I  had  had  10,000 
of  ///»'  oU  Spanish  iftfantry^  Castlcreagh  was  by,  sitting  near  me, 
and  said,  **  Wliat  can  he  mean?  He  never  said  a  word  to  us  of 
those  Spaniards  during  the  whole  Peninsular  War  but  that  they 
were  worse  than  nothing." 

Duki\  Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  I  had  read  in  my  youth  of  the 
*W</  Spanish  in/antry  *'  as  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world,  till 
they  were  cut  to  pieces  and  destroyed  at  one,  I  think,  of  the 
great  Condc's  battles  ;  and  this  name  oU  Spanish  infantry  had 
taken  hold  of  me,  and  I  used  to  call  my  old  English  regiments 
who  were  serving  with  me  in  the  Peninsula  "M^  oid  Spanish  in- 
fantryy  Tills  gave  rise  to  Castlereagh's  mistake  (who  was  very 
often  absent),  which  I  remember  made  us  laugh. 

[It  was  at  this  same  dinner  party  that,  talking  of  general  tac- 
tics, the  Emperor  and  the  King  insisted  on  the  superiority  of 
IJuonaparte's  system  of  attack  by  columns.  The  Duke  took  the 
other  side,  denied  that  it  had  ever  been  or  could  be  successful 
against  steady  troops  on  a  large  scale,  and  he  instanced  Water- 
loo. The  two  sovereigns,  who  had  not  quite  got  out  of  their 
etii^oucmcni  about  lionaparte,  and  who  attributed  their  own  suc- 
cessive defeats  to  the  column  system,  persisted ;  though  the 
Duke's  reasoning  was  most  clear  and  convincing ;  but  at  last 
he  said  he  requested  permission  to  show  their  Majesties  his 
principle  by  the  actual  exhibition   of  the  two  systems  by  bis 


ivbolc  army  next  day  on  the  Plainc  St.  Denis.     This  was  ihc 
object  of  that  great  review.— J.  W.  C] 

Croker.  Did  you  ever  see  Spanish  troops  really  stand  to 
^heir  work  and  light? 

Duke.  No ;  the  best  would  fire  a  volley  while  the  enemy  was 

r  «ut  of  reach,  and  then  all  run  away.     They  were,  no  doubt,  in- 

ividually  as  brave  as  other  men.     I  am   sttre  tliey  were  vain 

enough  of  their  bravery,  but  I  never  could  gel  them  to  staud 

'    their  ground. 

oming  to  see  mc  (as  he  had  done  the  d.iy  but  one  before, 
Sept.  md)  he  had  chosen  lo  walk  from  the  station  to  our  house, 
f  »nd  without  even  a  guide.  He  said  he  had  found  it  a  rough 
walk,  and  the  ground  intersected  in  a  way  he  had  not  expected ; 
so  I  said  to  him,  "  It  seems  you  forgot  to  gufss  witat  was  at  the 
other  siitf  of  the  bill."  This  was  in  aliusioa  lo  a  circumstance 
which  had  occurred  between  him  and  me  some  thirty  years  be- 
fore. When  travelling  on  the  north  road,  we  amused  ourselves 
by  guessing  what  sort  of  a  country  we  should  find  at  the  <illier 

r^de  of  tlie  hills  wc  drove  up  ;  and  when  1  expressed  surprise 
it  some  extraordinary  good  guesses  he  had  made,  he  said. 
**  Why,  I  have  spent  all  my  life  in  trying  to  guea  what  was  at  the 
tiAer  siile  of  the  hiil" 
I  had  reminded  him  of  this  just  as  we  were  driving  across  the 
lavine  that  had  impeded  him,  and  he  turned  round  to  Mrs.  Cro- 
ker to  explain  it  to  her,  adding,  "All  the  business  of  war,  and 
indeed  all  the  business  of  life,  is  to  endeavour  to  Gnd  out  what 
you  don't  know  by  what  you  do  ;  that's  what  I  called  'guessing 
what  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  hill.'  " 

He  said  the  perfection  of  practical  war  was  to  move  troops  as 
Steadily  and  coolly  on  a  field  of  battle  as  on  a  parade.  "  Soult's 
fault  was  that,  though  a  great  strategist,  he  never  seemed  to  mc 

tknow  how  to  handle  the  troops  after  the  battle  had  begun." 
I  then  told  him  what  Guizoi  told  me  of   Lannes  having  said 
at  "le  plus  grand  General  ctnit  celui  que  la  canonnade  faisait 
mieux  entendre,  et  que  la  fumce  faisait  voir  plus  clair." 

Duke.  Humph!  (a  pause)  That's  only  a  cleverer  phrase  for 
what  1  have  been  just  saying^j««y;  froid — presence  of  mind ; 
Hit  that  is  not  enough  ;  the  mind  besides  being  cool  must  have 
ifac  art  of  knowing  what  is  to  be  dune  and  how  to  do  it.  1,  of 
toursc,  never  met  Lannes  ;  he  was  killed  in  Germany,  but  1 
lave  seen  most  of  the  other  Marshals,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
p  a  General,  Buonaparte  was  the  best  of  them.     When  1  met 
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all  the  great  allied  Generals  at  Paris  in  1814,  they  were  so  good 
as  to  compliment  me  on  my  successes  in  Spain.  I  told  them 
that  I  quite  agreed  in  the  estimate  that  I  had  heard  made,  that 
the  ahst'ficc  of  Buonaparte  was  as  good  as  40,000  men.  As  /  had 
never  met  Buonaparte,  and  as  ihty  had  all  been  beaten  by  him 
in  person^  my  allusion  to  that  estimate  was  received  as  a  compli- 
ment to  them,  and  modesty  on  my  part ;  but  I  really  believe 
that  it  was  true  as  to  the  continentid  armies.  Yes,  Buonaparte 
was  certainly  the  best  of  them  all,  and  with  his  prestige  worth 
40,000  men. 

Crokcr.  *Tis  easy  to  be  best  when  one  is  master  of  them  all, 
sovereign  dispenser  of  punishment  and  reward,  and  having  no 
control  to  thwart,  no  scruple  to  stop,  and  no  responsibility  but 
to  himself. 

Duk€.  Yes,  that's  very  true  ;  but  still  I  don't  think  any  of 
thcni  could,  even  in  his  circumstances,  have  done  what  he  did. 
Mucli  of  my  ultimate  success  in  Spain  was  owing  to  my  singu- 
lar position.  I  was  a  [Iiere  he  paused  for  a  word]  conqtUratU 
sans  ambition,  I  had  fur  a  time  a  sovereign  power  there,  but  no 
one  suspected  me  of  any  design  to  become  King  of  Spain  or 
Portugal,  like  Joseph,  or  Soult,  or  Junot  I  wcls  almost  King 
of  Spain,  but  I  handled  my  power  with  the  greatest  moderatioo 
and  al>stinencc,  and  avoided  every  unnecess.ary  exhibition  of  it 
All  the  world  knew  that  I  desired  nothing  but  to  beat  the 
French  out  of  Spain,  and  then  go  home  to  my  own  country, 
leaving  them  to  manage  theirs  as  they  pleased.  So  I  avoided 
offence  and  jealousy,  and  was  obeyed  as  willingly  as  the  nature 
of  that  people  would  admit  of. 

lie  said  that  he  had  met  the  Duchcssc  de  Montpcnsier  at 
Windsor,  and  happened  to  be  near  her  (she,  it  seems,  did  not 
know  who  he  was),  when  some  mention  was  made  of  La  Granja 
(pronounced  Granha\  and  he  said  something  about  the  site 
and  style  of  the  palace,  and  especially  about  a  court  and  a 
fountain  that  were  tliere,  which  she  overheard,  and  asked  how 
Monsieur  came  to  know  anything  of  La  Granja  ?  The  Duke 
smiled,  and  said  that  he  believed  he  knew  the  Palace  of  La 
Granja,  and  that  of  M«idrid  too,  almost  as  well  as  Her  Royal 
Highness.  The  Ouecn,  seeing  that  the  Duchess  looked  sur- 
I)rised,  came  up  «ind  told  her  who  he  was. 

Crokcr.  Mad  you  not  your  Golden  Fleece  on  ?  She  might 
have  guessed  by  that  that  you  were  a  Grafid  d* Espagne, 

Dukc\  She  did  not  observe  it  in  the  crowd,  and  was  only 
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■  'Btruck  by  overhearing  so  accurate  a  description  of  La  Granja 
from  she  did  not  know  whom. 

He  told  us  also  a  curious  anecdote  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
whose  late  publication  I  mentioned.  The  Duke  said  he  had 
never  seen  him  but  twice,  and  never  had  spoken  to  him  ;  but  on 
one  of  those  occasions  he  saw  and  heard  him  guilty  of  a  piece 
of  rudeoess  and  bad  taste  to  our  Queen,  which  he  said  made 
him  quite  satisfied  to  have  no  further  acquaintance  with  him. 
It  was  at  Windsor.  The  Queen,  desirous  of  amusing  every- 
body, was  busy  getting  up  some  round  game,  and  proposed, 
amongst  others,  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville  to  join  the  circle  ;  he 
replied,  "  Madame,  je  ne  jouequ'i  la  guerre" 

[N.B. — I  am  told  that  Lord  Aberdeen  says  that  he  also  was 
present,  but  that  the  phrase  was  not  used  by  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  but  by  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  when  he  accompanied 
Louis  Philippe  on  his  visit  to  Windsor  in  1844;  but  Lord  Aber- 
deen must  be  mistaken.  1  need  say  nothing  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  accuracy;  and  as  to  my  own,  my  wife  and  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Barrow,  who  were  present,  heard  the  name  as 
clearly  as  1  did  ;  and,  moreover,  it  could  have  been  no  other  than 
the  Prince  dc  Joinville  that  was  meant,  for  we  were  talking  of 
his  pamphlet  and  of  his  voyage  to  fetch  back  Buonaparte's 
bones ;  and,  finally,  none  of  Louis  Philippe's  sons  accompanied 
him  to  Windsor  but  the  Duke  de  Monlpensicr.  So  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  clearly  mistakes  l\\e:  person  and  tlie  lime.'\ 

Croker.  Well,  that  is  a  degree  of  rudeness  and  fanfarnniutiie 
tlial  I  could  not  have  believed  of  any  man,  and  besides  such  a 
strut  I  for  he  never,  I  believe,  saw  any  real  war.  His  Morocco 
affair  seems  to  have  been  nothing  worth  mentioning.  His 
brothers  had  seen  something  that  might  be  called  service,  but 
his  '^ga^rre  "  was  a  very  small  war  indeed. 

Duie.  Quite  true;  but  all  this  rendered  the  ill-manners  the 
more  offensive. 

Partridge-shooting  happened  to  be  mentioned ;  he  said,  "  Ah, 
'twas  only  yesterday  morning  that  I  was  thinking  how  often  you 
and  I  used  to  meet  at  this  season  to  shoot  rcd-leggcd  par- 
tridges." I  said  in  a  doubtful  tone,  "  Do  you  venture  to  shoot 
now?"  forreally  there  seemed  no  kind  of  reason  why  he  should 
not  He  paused  as  if  unwilling  to  say  directly  No ;  and  then 
said,  "Why,  Charles  is  with  me,  and  if  he  goes  out  perhaps  I 
may  go  and  look  at  him."  I  think  he  said  something  of  having 
hunted  last  season  ;  but  it  is  unluckily  one  of  my  deaf  days,  and 
Vou  11.-30 
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I  missed  several  points  of  what  he  said,  and  some  I  have 
already  forgotten,  for  he  talked  alternately  to  me  and  the  ladies 
for  three  hours  with  very  little  pause. 

lie  said  our  present  Queen  had  resolved  to  prevent  such  an 
affair  as  had  occurred  between  George  III.  and  *^^  our  friend'* 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  as  to  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall during  the  minority,  by  appointing  a  Commission  to  receive 
and  accumulate  the  revenues.  He  was  one,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
another  (he  mentioned  two  or  three  more).  They  had  already 
accumulated  100,000/.,  besides  paying  for  the  education  and 
personal  expenses  of  the  boy ;  for  instance,  5,000/.  had  been 
given  to  his  late  tutor,  Mr.  Birch.  The  Prince  seems  a  fine, 
well-disposed  boy. 

He  said  he  had  had  a  letter  from  London  to-day  to  say  that  a 
Mr.  Neild  had  died,  leaving  his  executor  100/.,  and  the  rest  of 
his  fortune  to  the  Queen,  estimated,  it  was  said,  at  400,000/.* 

An  old  soldier,  with  a  medal  or  two  and  several  bars  on  his 
ribbon,  and  with,  as  he  said,  a  French  bullet  in  his  thigh  from 
the  siege  of  Ridajos,  came  up  to  him  on  the  railway  platform. 
He  had  some  employment  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  drill-master 
at  schools,  and  said  he  ivas  well  off^  but  wished  the  Duke  would 
make  him  a  warden  of  the  Tower.  "No,  no,"  said  the  Duke,  "I 
cannot  do  lliat."  The  Duke  then  said  to  me,  **A11  I  can/i^i'do 
must  l)c  done  to  reward  current  service — the  Cape  and  India; 
every  one  must  have  his  day."  The  Duke,  however,  gave  him  the 
accustomvd  sovcrci\^n,  which,  I  believe,  he  always  carries  loose  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket  for  these  occasions,  so  frequent  are  they; 
hut  he,  on  this  occasion,  gave  it  with  evident  reluctance,  as  the 
mail  ((///  Irishman^  was  <>btrusive,  and  inclined  to  bo  over-familiar, 
and.  moreover,  a  little  tipsy. 

Lady  Harrow's  five  little  girls  were  with  us,  and  he  won  their 
hearts  by  writing  his  name  in  their  albums  ;  in  the  signature  of 
one,  the  best  written  of  the  five,  he  wrote  his  name  with  a  single 
/.  I  lis  good  humour  and  kindness  to  the  children,  and  indeed 
to  everybody,  was  very  pleasing.  To  me  (evidently  on  account 
of  my  precarious  health)  he  was  peculiarly  affectionate. 

On  going  away  he  promised  to  sec  me  again  next  week,  but 
as  he  could  not  then  fix  the  dav  he  would  write  to  let  me  know. 

As  we  were  getting  into  the  carriage  that  wjis  to  take  us  to 
the  station,  he  handed  the  ladies  in,  and  placed  them  in  the  bark 


*  [The  estate  was  sworn  as  being  under  250^000/.] 


t  seats,  the  Duke  insisting  on  taking  the  front  seat,  snying,  "  I 
,  muitt  sit  opposite  to  Nony ;  yes,  I  must  sit  opposite  to  Nony," 
referring  to  Lady  Barrow  by  her  early  familiar  name.  But  she 
fwxred  him  to  take  the  back  seat,  and  then  sat  opposite  to  him. 
Going  down  out  of  the  house,  there  were  two  sets  of  steps, 
which  he  went  down  verj-  leisurely  with  Mrs.  Croker  on  his  arm, 
and  counting  them  i,  a,  3,  and  c,  a,  3  and  4,  and  then  looked 
back  and  repeated  the  numbers,  as  if  for  my  use,  for  he  thought 
mc  feebler  than  I  really  am,  thank  God. 

How  characteristic  this  trifle  is  both  of  his  precision  and  his 
)  kind  attentions  to  others ! 

Afr.  Croker  to  Mrs.  Bedford. 

West  Moulsey,  Juiaoiy  z8th. 
Df.ar  Mrs.  Bedford, 
My  story  of  the  cloak  is  short  and  clear.     The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington gave  me  the  cloak  he  wore  at  Waterloo.     I  had  it  for 
two  or  three  years. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  painting  the  Duke's  por- 
r  trait  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  was  intended  to  represent  him 
f  exactly  as  he  appeared  the  evening  of  Waterloo,  they  asked  me 
to  lend  my  cloak  to  be  copied.  I  was  goose  enough  to  consent. 
As  soon  as  the  picture  was  finished,  I  sent  to  Lawrence  for  my 
cloak.  He  then  began  to  hum  and  haw  about  it,  and  asked  me 
whether  it  was  not  still  the  Duke's,  At  last  it  came  out  that  he 
had  delivered  it  to  a  lady  who  said  she  had  the  Duke's  authority 
for  IL  I  complained  to  the  Duke,  who  seemed  a  good  deal 
vexed,  but  equally  disinclined  to  attack  the  lady,  and,  with  a 
strange  misunderstanding  of  the  real  value  of  the  cloak,  he  had 
another — a  perfect  fac -simile — made,  which  he  gave  me,  and 
which  Mrs.  Croker  still  has.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  was  by  no 
I  neons  satisfied  with  this  substitution.  But  the  lady  was  in 
■sion,  and  the  Duke  said,  "  One  cloak  is  as  good  as 
[•nothcr."     So  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit. 

I   know  nothing  more  about  the  cloak,  but  wonder  how  it 
r  could  get  out  of  that  lady's  possession. 

Ever,  dear  Mrs.  Bedford,  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  Crokbk. 
Mr.  Croker  to  Mrs.  Bedford. 

Wesl  Muul«7.  Febnurr  5lh,  1853. 
Dear  Mrs.  Bedford, 
There  Is,  I  think,  no  more  to  be  said  about  the  cloak  ;  that 
krhich  you  describe  was  cerlairdy  not  that  which  the  Duke  wore 
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at  Waterloo^  and  in  which  he  was  painted  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, as  you  may  see  in  the  prints,  and  as  I  myself  saw  when  I 
lent  the  cloak  for  that  purpose.  You  are  mistaken  if  you  think 
th«it  I  did  not  know  who  the  lady  was  who  possessed  herself  of 
my  cloak,  but  having  acquiesced  by  my  (forced)  acceptance  of 
\\\c  fdc-simiii'  cloak  from  the  Duke,  I  had  no  longer  any  claim 
on  the  original.  That  l.idy  was  not  Lady  Caroline  Lamb.  I, 
of  course,  know  nothing  of  any  cloak  which  her  "  capricious  " 
Ladyship  may  have  exhibited,  or  what  she  or  Sir  A.  Carlisle 
may  have  said  about  it :  all  I  can  say  ^iXhfositm  certainty  is, 
that  the  cloak  which  you  describe  is  not  the  cloak  which  the 
Duke  gave  me  as  the  only  cloak  he  wore  at  Waterloo — which, 
at  his  desire,  I  lent  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence — in  which  the 
Duke  was  at  least  twice  painted,  and  which  at  his  desire  again 
I  left  in  the  possession  of  the  lady  to  whom  Sir  Thomas  had  de- 
livered it 

Yours,  dear  Mrs.  Bedford,  very  faithfully, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  A,  Greville, 

West  Moulsey,  Surrey,  March  14th,  185X 
MV  DKAR  GrKVILLK, 

Ask  the  Duke,  from  mc,  to  be  so  good  as  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion : — 

M.  Lamartine,  amongst  other  wonderful  (as  they  seem  to  me) 
stories,  says  that  at  tlic  last  charge  at  Waterloo,  the  Duke  him- 
self drew  his  sabre,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn of  cavalry  **  charged  like  a  common  trooper."  I  don't 
tliiiik  tliat  the  Duke  ever  forgot  that  he  was  a  general  and  not 
a  trooper.  It  would  not  surprise  me  to  hear  that  he  had  not 
even  drawn  his  sword  tliat  day.  Perhaps  «ilso  I  might  venture 
to  ask  his  Grace  whether  he  did  say  "  Up  Guards  and  at  them." 
This  also  is  very  unlike  him  ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  moment  in 
which  he  might  have  departed  from  his  usu«al  style.  Pray  let 
me  have  your  answer  as  soon  as  you  can  find  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  the  Duke.  Give  him  my  affectionate  regards,  and 
I  fear,  farewells  !  I  write  from  bed,  where  I  am  confined  by 
(we  think)  some  disease  of  the  heart,  and  can  (though  the  dan- 
ger may  not  be  immediate,  hardly  hope  that  1  shall  ever  again 
see  my  illustrious  and  dear  friend. 

Ever,  my  dear  Greville,  faithfully  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 


I 


THE  DUKE  AT  WATERLOf 

Tke  Duke  of  IVcllinghm  to  Mr.  Croker. 

[Wilhout  ciale.] 
I  certainly  did  not  draw  my  sword.     I  may  have  ordered,  and 
dare  say  I    did  order,  the  charge  of  the  cavalry,  and  pointed 
It  its  direction  ;  but  I  did  not  charge  as  a  common  trooper. 
I  have  at  al!  times  been  in  the  habit  of  covering  as  mucli  aa 

possible  the  troops  exposed  to  the  lire  of  cannon.     1  place  ihem 

behind  the  top  of  the  rising  ground,  and  make  them  sit  and  lie 

down,  the  better  to  cover  ihem  from  the  fire. 

After  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  the  enemy's  troops  may 

have  advanced,  or  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  might 

have  arrived.     What   I  must  have  said,  and   possibly  did  say 

was,  Stand  up.  Guards  !  and  then  gave  the  commanding  officers 

the  order  to  attack. 
My  common  practice  in  a  defensive  position  was  to  attack 

the  enemy  at  the  very  moment  at  which  he  was  about  to  attack 

our  troops. 

very  sorry,  indeed,  to  hear  that  you  arc  unwell.     You 

inustkeep  yourself  quiet  and  take  rest. 

Lord  Jlariiingi  to  Afr.  Croktr, 
Orast  Slanhope  Slrccl  (Monday),  November  Ijtli,  igja. 
Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

Before  I  received  your  note  of  Saturday  I  had  on  the  Friday 
selected  twenty-four  of  the  Duke's  most  celebrated  victories  to 
be  inscribed  in  bronze  letters,  three  victories  on  each  of  the 
eight  panels.  The  car  is  of  bronze,  of  most  beautiful  workman- 
ship, and,  like  his  fame,  will  endure  for  ever.* 

It  is  a  simple  epitaph  on  the  car  which  conveys  his  remains 
to  the  grave,  and  will  be  kept  as  a  national  monument  of  great 
interest,  for  the  bronze  car  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen  ol  art, 
got  up  in  a  dozen  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  enthusiastic  zeal 
o(  our  best  workmen,  who  are  completing  it  night  and  day. 

You  may  say,  best  add  the  flags  ;  that  question  has  been  con- 
sidered and  decided  in  the  negative,  and  after  consideration  by 
authority  higher  than  mine  ;  and,  as  (he  more  enduring  inscrip- 
tion on  the  car  is  adopted,  1  think  the  other  inferior  in  appro- 
priate value,  and  concur  in  that  decision  ;  although,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  sort,  I  can  have  no  authority,  and  1  should  say  the 

*  (The  tar  may  pcthaps  endure  far  ever,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ditlinguUh  its 
beauties,  whulevcr  iht-y  mny  lie,  iu  tbc  daric  comer  where  il  li  "  slorcd,"  in  tbc 

M  ol  St.  Paul's  CiillicdioL] 
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victories  on  the  bronze  will  be  very  generally  preferred  by  the 
army  and  the  country. 

Your  quotations  are  eloquent,  and  the  reasoning  good,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  course  taken  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Hardinge. 

The  following  letters  are  selected  from  the  general  corre- 
spondence of  these  two  years. 

Z(?n/  Ijyndondcrry  to  Mr,  Croker,     Extract. 

Homburg^  Jane  26th.  1852. 
The  enclosed  letter  is  from  our  great  and  interesting  friend 
Mctternich,  who  seems  as  alive  to  ever)'^thing,  and  his  great 
mind  to  be  as  keen,  as  ever.  Keep  the  letter  till  I  am  at  Hold- 
erness  House  next  month,  when  I  will  write  to  you  and  ask  for 
my  volumes  with  your  judgment 

[^En^losurc  in  the  adozr.] 

Viennc,  ce  juin  23,  1852. 

MoN  CHER  Marquis, 

Jc  ne  vous  ai  point  fait  dc  reponse  A  vos  demieres  lettres, 
parcc  que  je  ne  savais  pas  oii  vous  Irouver.  Vous  jouissez  en- 
corc  dc  la  libertc  du  mouvemcnt ;  j'ai  depuis  longtemps  perdu 
rhabitiide  de  cc  bien,  et  ce  ne  sont  que  dc  forts  graves  6vene- 
ments  qui  m'ont  mis  en  niouvcment,  tout  en  mc  rendant  4  une 
lil)erte  dont  cliaque  jour  me  fait  apprdxier  le  bienfait  Cin- 
quantc-cinq  annees  de  service  public  sont  une  lourde  charge 
pour  rhorninc  (onsciencieux  ;  11  m'cst  ainsi  pcrmis  de  me  sentir 
soulai^c  d'un  ])oi(is  apres  ma  desccnte  dcs  planches  dans  le  rang 
dcs  spectatcurs  du  dranie  qui  est  loin  encore  dc  sa  fin  !  La 
piece  toutofois  est  micux  placec  qu'cUc  ne  Tetait  avant  les  ex- 
plosions (le  1848.  Tout  mal  est  son  proprc  ct  implacable  en- 
ncnii,  ct  la  marche  dcs  cvcncnicnts  dans  Ic  cours  dc  cette  annee 
et  Icurs  suites  rcnfcrnient  une  nouvelle  et  bien  eclatante  prcuve 
que  la  vcritc  sait  toujours  rcntrer  dans  son  droit  Le  premier 
element  dc  la  vie  sociale,  le  respect  pour  rautorite,  a  ete  at- 
taque  dans  scs  dcrnicrs  rctranchements ;  ce  sont  les  armees, 
fortes  de  leur  discipline,  qui  ont  sauvces  la  societe  ;  elles  se  sont 
acquises  une  gloire  immortelle.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  elles  qui 
pcuvcnt  gouverncr,  mais  sans  leur  appui  Ic  gouvernement  serait 
encore  impossible.  Get  empirc-ci  qui,  dans  les  conditions  de 
sa  vie,  ne  ressemble  i,  aucun  autre  corps  politique,  a  su  resister 


PRINCE  METTERNICH  ON  . 

ndurnnt  viDgt-cinq  ansi  I'attaquc  de  la  revolution  civile  et  mili- 

Ltairc  dc  la  France,  A  I'aidc  de  la  forte  organisation  de  son  sys- 

^4n>c  militaire  ;  c'est  I'arinie  qui  ne  s'est  point  d^menlic  quand 

Jbn  inlerrigne  do  13  annees  avail  afiFaiblt  I'autorite  civile  ;  c'cst 

fi^ujoiird'hui  encore  rarmtSc  qui  permet  au  jeune  Empereur  de 

B:rcconstniire  I'Enipire.     Oil  en  serait  aujourd'hui  laFrancesans 

Ceun  armee  ?    C«  no  seront  pas  les  Cobden  el  les  Bright  qui 

Ircndrunt  la  paix  morale  ni  i  I'Europc  ni  k  leur  patrie.     Ce 

^service  est  r^servi  ikd'autres  esprits.     Ce  n'est  pas  te  dcspoi- 

Ismc  que  je  preohe  du   fond  de  ma  retraile  ;  c'est  Tordre  sans 

Icquel  il  n'y  a  point  de  sociit6.     Vous  voyez  que  jc  restc  lidele 

%  pratique  de  ma  vie  toute  entiere. 

Vuus  me  ditos  qu'il   ne   restc  que  pcu  de  nos  collogues  du 

h  CoDgT^s  de  Vienne,    C'est  que  38  annees  sc  sont  ecoulees  depuis 

cette  ligne  tiree  enlre  le  pass6  et  un  nouvel  avenir.     Vous  cod- 

naissez  la  collection  des  portraits  que  possede  ma  femme  ;  dans 

le  premier  des  volumes  de  la  collection  qui  date  de  I'ann^e 

1836,  et  qui  renferme  cinquante  portraits,  sc  troiiveni  24  mortsi 

Lcshommcs  de  1814  et  1815  out  bicn  moins  de  droits  d  la  vie  en 

{ 1S5.. 

,  mon  cher  ami,  offrir  mcs  respects  i  la  Marquise  ct 
I  cnntinuez  A  compter  le  menage  du  Resmuroy  parmi  vos  plus 
(fiddles  amis.     Venez  nous  voir. 

Mille  sinc^res  liommagcs, 

M  tTTERNICH. 

Miu  Langlvn  lo  Mr.  Croker. 

4,  Ruyol  Tcir-icc,  July  29th, 

My  hear  Sir, 
You  were  Bo  good  as  to  accept  of  my  offer  to  leave  you  the 
letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  that  great  and 
pxid  man  Samuel  Johnson,  and  1  have  accordingly  bequeathed 
it  to  you  in  my  will.  Since,  however,  I  have  made  this  inten- 
tion known,  some  of  my  nearest  relations  have  expressed  their 
regret  that  such  a  document  should  be  lost  for  ever  to  the 
nily.  Under  these  circumstances,  1  venture  to  request  tbat 
u  would,  in  the  event  of  your  own  demise,  give  a  direction 
It  this  letter  might  be  given  lo  my  great-nephew,  George 
lennet  Langton,  pussessor  of  Langlon.  Begging  you  to  par- 
loo  the  trouble  I  am  giving  you, 

I  remain,  my  denr  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully,  &c., 

Jane  Lanctom. 
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Mr.  Croker  to  Miss  Loudon. 

Alverbuik,  Goqport,  August  Stli,  185^ 

My  dear  Miss  Langton, 
I  was  very  grateful  for  the  kindness  of  your  intended  bequest, 
but  for  the  last  few  years  my  state  of  health  made  it  very  un- 
likely that  I  should  survive  you ;  that  improbability  is  now  still 
stronger,  and  I  therefore  have  no  merit  in  releasing  you  from 
your  promise,  and  in  leaving  you  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  your 
valuable  relique  as  you  may  think  proper.  If  I  had  had  the  pain 
of  becoming  its  owner,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  left  it  to 
the  British  Museum,  but  it  will  be  better  disposed  of  by  your 
present  design  of  leaving  it  to  your  own  family ;  but  I  hope,  as 
I  did  in  my  own  case,  that  it  may  be  long  before  it  reaches  their 
hands.  I  this  day  heard  of  a  lady  neighbour  who  is  twenty 
years  my  senior,  and  who  still  enjoys  her  faculties  and  much  of 
domestic  happiness.  I  heartily  wish  you  the  continuance  of 
life  as  long  as  it  is  not  a  burden  to  you;  and  when  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  you,  I  may,  I  hope,  venture  to  w^ish  you, 
what  Dr.  Johnson  wished  for  himself,  sit  aninia  tuacum  Langtane, 
May  you  rejoin  your  excellent  father. 

I  am,  my  dear  Miss  Langton, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

J.  W.  Croker 

(a;tat.  73). 

Mr.  A,  Pafiizzi  to  Mr,  Croker,    Extract, 

British  Museum,  October  30lh,  1 85 2. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

As  to  the  encouragement  of  readers,  I  should  agree  with 
yoii  ;  but  how  can  they  be  discouraged t  or  kept  out  ?  or  classed  ? 
In  11836  I  stated,  in  giving  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  two  more  libraries  ought  to  be 
founded  in  London,  and  provided  with  works  and  editions  on  a 
different  principle  from  ours — that  is,  for  mere  readers.  As  to 
scholars,  I  suggested  (in  a  paper  which  was  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  which  I  gave  a  history  of  our 
library,  of  its  then  condition,  and  of  its  deficiencies)  that  dupli" 
cates  of  our  books  of  value  to  scholars^  and  not  merely  books 
for  reader Sy  should  be  lent  out  under  certain  regulations. 

If  both  these  suggestions,  or,  at  all  events,  the  first,  had  been 
acted  upon,  we  should  not  be,  I  think,  now  pressed  as  we  are 
by  the  influx  of  both  books  and  readers. 


From  the  comparison  you  used  with  me  here  respecting  codi- 
tcation,  and  the  printing  n  perfect  catalogue  of  an  increasing 
library,  I  guess  wlio  is  the  reviewer  of  Hardy's 'Life  of  Lord 
Langdale ' — that  compariBon  occurring  in  a  note  to  that  article 
in  the  last  Quarterly.  I  am  sorry  poor  Lord  L.  should  suffer  so 
much  owing  to  his  biographer. 

1  congratulate  you  on  the  state  of  your  health,  which  must 
«  excellent,  judging  from  your  letter  and  your  undiminished 
lergy. 
Believe  me,  with  many  thanks  and  great  truth. 

Yours  stnccrcty  and  obliged, 

A.  Panizzi, 

Mr.  Henry  Hallam  to  Mr.  Croker,     Exiratl. 

Iltkhursi,  firumley,  November  aolh,  1851. 
Mv  DEAR  CrOKER, 

I  have  not  the  least  recollection  that  I  ever  heard  Hcber 
xneniion  the  intended  sale  of  the  Royal  Library  to  Prussia, 
though  I  was  often  with  him,  and  have  no  doubt  that  we  have 
talked  about  its  transference  to  the  Museum.  Wlien  the  article 
\n  the  Quarterly  Ret'inv  appeared,  I  was  struclc  by  the  anecdote 
s  one  perfectly  new  to  me,  and  1  entertained  strong  doubts  as 
Co  its  truth,  which  you  have  since  confirmed.  But  I  do  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  at  the  time,  that  Nash  had  suggested  it  to 
iGeorge  IV.  (then,  I  think,  only  Regent),  wanting  the  space  lo 
institution,  or  some  other  rooms  that  were  more  nccca- 
■ary  for  the  body  than  the  mind.  At  the  same  time,  while  I 
disbelieve  that  the  report  about  a  sale  to  Prussia  ever  reached 
toy  ears,  I  am  too  conscious  of  the  increasing  imperfection  of 
my  memory  to  assert  any  negative  with  confidence. 

1  hope  we  shall  not  long  have  to  wait  for  your  Pope.  You 
irill  have  been  led  to  consider  the  foundation  for  the  '  lilcgy  on 
in  Unfortunate  Lady.'  Roscoe,  whose  edition  alone  I  have 
rith  me,  does  not  advert  to  the  story,  which  I  have  read,  per- 
haps in  Bowles,  and  which  seems  to  me  the  most  saiiafaclory 
^planation.  It  is,  that  one  of  the  French  princes,  perhaps  the 
Due  dc  Bern,  made  proposals  to  the  young  lady,  which  she  was 
Inclined  to  accept,  when  her  uncle  interfered  and  shut  her  up 
a  a  convent.  This  alone,  as  it  seems  to  mc,  explains  what  per- 
plexed Johnson,  the  ambitious  love  ascribed  lo  her,  and  the 
pride  imputed  to  the  undo,  Lt.  an  English  gentleman  did  not 
biok  his  niece  honoured  by  being  the  mistress  of  a  prince. 
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Slight  evidence  would  induce  me  to  accept  this  solution. 
Roscoe  ought,  at  least,  to  have  mentioned  it  if  it  is  in  Bowles; 
but  he  has  written  on  Pope's  life  with  great  partiality. 

You  know  how  much  Pope  kept  Horace  in  view.  Thus  the 
couplet  on  'Avidien  and  his  wife,'  which  to  an  English  orator 
seems  both  coarse  and  unmeaning,  becomes  witty  as  a  transla- 
tion. In  the  famous  couplet  on  Sappho,  the  gross  expression 
is  sui^ested  by  '  vehemens '  in  the  original  He  had  followed 
this  already  in  the  preceding  line  about  Delia ;  but  he  wanted 
four  lines  instead  of  two,  and  wished  to  bring  la  his  enemj 
Sappho.  Excuse  my  garrulity. 

And  believe  me  truly  yours, 

H.  Hallaic. 
Mr,  Croker  to  a  Drunken  Servant 

West  Moulsey,  January  2oth,  185^ 

James, 
You  must  be  aware  that  after  what  has  passed  you  can  no 

longer  remain  in  my  service. 

This  gives  me  as  much  pain  as  it  will  do  to  you.  You  have 
lived  with  us  ^wo.  and  twenty  years  ;  you  have  been  a  most 
fai  til  fill,  honest,  intelligent,  and  attached  servant  I  have  never 
had  cause  to  complain  of  you  in  all  that  time  till  within  these 
few  years,  when  the  irregularity,  which  has  now  grown  in- 
tolerable, began  to  show  itself.  I  need  not,  I  hope,  remind 
you  of  our  reluctance  to  believe,  and  our  indulgence  in  excus- 
ing, those  irregularities.  I  cLiim  no  merit  for  it,  because  your 
own  services  deser\'ed  all  possible  kindness  and  consideration, 
and  I  most  anxiously  hoped  that  the  serious  crisis  of  this  time 
twelve  months,  the  indisputable  proof  of  the  cause  of  your 
irregularities,  and  the  solemn  engagement  you  then  entered 
into,  would  have  averted  the  distressing  result  which  has  at 
last  arrived. 

I  am  in  great  anxiety  as  to  your  future  welfare  ;  I  know  not 
what  you  may  be  able  to  do  for  yourself,  for  the  circumstances 
under  whicli  you  leave  me  will  not  recommend  you  to  either 
service  or  employment.  In  consideration,  however,  of  your 
faithful  service  to  me,  I  hope,  during  my  life,  or  till  you  can 
place  yourself  as  well  as  you  were  with  me,  to  be  able  to  allow 
you  twenty  pounds  a  year  towards  your  maintenance. 

You  will  always  have  my  good  will  and  good  wishes.  I  had 
hoped  that  death  only  would  have  separated  us. 

J.  W.  Croker. 


m- 


M.  Guisot  to  Mr.  Croker.    Bxtratt. 

Paris,  9  mois,  1S5J. 
MoN  CHER  Ami, 
[  J'aurnis  bien  dcs  choses  i\  vous  dire  ;  toujours  les  memcs  .111 
id,  el  pendant  asscz  longtemps  encore  ce  scront  loujours  les 
iSmcs.  Ni  la  France,  ni  I'Europe  ne  renverseront  le  nouvcl 
mpire  ;  il  faudra  qu'il  se  rcnverse  lui-meme  par  ses  fautcs 
"faulcs;  et  quoique  je  le  croie  toujours  predeslm6  4  les  com- 
mettre.  11  n'en  esl  point  presst5-  II  n'a  pas,  comme  son  fincle, 
des  besoins  passionnes  d'csprit  et  d'action  ;  il  jouil  moUement 
dc  sa  fortune,  et  ne  recherche  point  les  occasions  de  la  conipro- 
mettre.  C'est  iin  fatalistc  qui  croit  4  son  etoile,  niais  qui  en  a 
peur,  et  quoiqn'il  ne  cesse  pas  dc  rSver  les  Iimites  ancicniies  de 
I'Empirc,  il  se  contcnte  volonliers  d'etre  Empereur  comnic  il 
Test  aujourd'hui.  Je  cruis  done  encore,  et  pour  assez  long- 
temps,  &  la  paix,  quoique  la  guerre,  la  guerre  revolutionnalre, 
soil  au  fond  de  notrc  situation,  et  doive  un  jour  en  surtir. 

1  mariaj^^e  "  lui  a  fait  tort ;  mais  pcrsonnc  n'y  pense  plus. 
Icnreste  cependant  une  impression  d'abaissement  et  d'insia- 
■Ute:  tout  le  mondc  se  dit  qu'il  n'a  pas  pu  £pouscr  une  prin- 
Jesse,  et  qu'il  est  capable  de  ceder  i  toutes  ses  fantaises.  La 
KinGancc  est  done  moindre  que  jamais.  Mais  quand  on  est 
tSteidd  ^  vivrc  au  jour  le  jour,  on  n'a  pas  besoin  de  confiance, 
~  a  France  en  est  \k.  La  vie  civile  est  tranquille,  r^guliere,  et 
active.  Pcrsonne  ne  dcmande,  quant  i  prt-sent,  ricn  dc  plus. 
La  vie  politique  n'est  point  definitivemcnt  tteinte ;  rien  ne  le 
prouTC  mieux  que  la  pcrsistance  des  classes  supcrieurcs  k  nc 
point  sc  rallier  A  I'Empire.  Elles  attendcnt  autre  chose.  Mais 
eltes  snnt  incertaines  sur  i'avenir,  et  fatiguces  dans  le  present. 
EUcs  dorment  en  attendant. 

J'ai  vu,  par  I'un  des  derniers  num^ros  du  Quarterly  Eefiew, 
que  vous  travaillez  toujours.  Est-ce  que  le  travail  ne  vous 
fatigue  pas  trop  ?  Voire  article  sur  M.  d'lsracli  ct  son  budget 
n'abcaucoup  intdresse.  Je  iravaille  aussi.  J'acheve  moo  his- 
'  '  1:  de  voire  republique  et  de  Cromwell.  Je  vi>us  la  donnerat 
vbablement  i  lire  vers  la  Gn  dc  cetteann^e.  Je  suis,  ct  serai 
Kijours,  de  tout  mon  occur, 

Tout  d  vous, 

GuizoT. 


4J0  TBECSOKER.HUma.'      fCBMKlBBniL 

£mt  Ittftm  U  Mr.  Cnktr, 

KvA  ISO,  iSsj. 

The  loMof  the  three  days,  i6th,  17th,  and  i8th  June  [1815], 
was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  13,000^  exclushre  vA.  the  Bel- 
giim  loss,  of  which  between  800  aod  900  are  stated  to  have  beea 
killed ;  but  then  it  must  be  borae  in  mind  that  in  theses  as  ia  aD 
other  engagements,  many  who  were  returned  wounded  died  oF 
their  wounds. 

Our  force  at  Talavera  was  ae,eoa  Lord  Castlereagfa  showsi 
me  a  return  scot  to  him  by  his  brother,  who  was  then  Adjotaat- 
General,  which  I  brought  over.  Victor  had  a  very  large  army, 
somethli^  1  believe,  like  50,000  men,  but  he  was  not  attacked, 
except  on  bis  left  flank,  to  a  certain  d^p-ee,  and  crowds  of  lus 
people  bolted  the  nig^t  before,  alarmed  by  the  firing  erf  tbdr 
front  line,  just  after  the  close  of  day  ;  at  what  I  never  diacorere^ 
though  I  stood  with  the  Duke  abreast  of  it 

My  impression  certainly  is  that  at  Salamanca  the  numbers  of 
the  two  armies  were  nearly  equal 

1  have  omitted  to  say  that  at  Talavera  we  had  no  Portuguese 
Our  army  was  exclusively  British. 

My  notion  about  Waterloo  is  that  the  Duke  hod  nearly 
60,000,  including  the  American  *  brigade,  which  arrived  at  tlie 
very  moment  that  the  attack  began,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Lambert 

I  should  not  put  Prince  Frederick  of  Orange's  troops  at  so 
high  a  figure  as  30,000.  Besides  the  Dutch  troops,  he  had  tm&j 
a  portion  of  Colvilie's  division  with  him,  one  of  Sir  Charles's 
brigades,  consisting  of  the  14th,  >8th,  and  srst,  beingf  oa  the 
field  of  battle  with  us. 

A  French  officer  of  the  staff,  whose  name  1  never  knew,  but 
he  was  not  of  high  rank,  came  over  to  us  at  Qiiatre  Bras.  He 
put  the  French  army  at  110,000  infantry  and  ai.ooo  cavalry, 
and  I  tliink  he  was  not  far  wrong.  The  iittaclcs  of  Ligny  and 
Quatrc  Bras  must  hnve  occasioned  them  a  heavy  loss,  but  sup- 
posing it  was  30,000  and  that  35,000  followed  Bliicher,  there 
would  still  remain  above  80,000  to  oppose  the  British  army. 

When  the  battle  of  Toulouse  was  fought,  the  allied  army  was 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  Duke  had  with  him  Lord  Hill's 
corps,  the  3d,  4th,  6th,  and  light  divisions.     Sir  John  Hope  was 

*  [The  Gth  Bri^e,  contitling  of  the  4tta  and  40th  Regimenti  (which  had  jqM 
retunied  (n»n  America),  and  the  xfOik  R^inenl,  icached  Waterloo  fay  foned 
nardwi  Inni  OiUnd  aa  Uie  battk  «•■  bcgumii^) 
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cmplojrcd  in  investing  Bayonnc  with  the  ist  and  sth  divisions 
and  two  Portuguese  brigades  not  in  division,  and  Lord  Dal- 
housie  was  at  Bordeaux  with  the  7th  division.  Thus  dispersed, 
the  troops  with  the  Duke  at  Toulouse,  including  the  cavalry, 
could  not  have  been  more  than  from  30,000  to  35,000  men. 

Tlicre  was,  however,  the  Spanish  corps,  of  some  thousands, 
which  gave  way  after  having  crossed  the  open  ground  and 
reached  the  foot  of  the  heights  on  which  the  French  were 
posted,  and  got  an  awful  mauling ;  and  Morillo's  brigade  with 
Lord  HilL  R. 

Mr.  Croktr  to  Lord  Palmenlon. 

Wesl  Moulsey,  April  13th,  1853. 
Mv  DEAfi  PaLMERSTON, 

A  new  and  terrible  crime  has  grown  up  recently  amongst  us 
out  of  a  pious  and  charitable  principle — the  murder  of  children 
by  parents,  of  husbands  by  wives,  and  tice  versd,  for  the  sake  of 
the  wretched  profits  on  their  funerals  from  the  burial  societies. 
The  extent  to  which  this  has  gone  is,  I  am  told,  frightful ;  but 
a  single  instance  that  proves  the  possibility  of  such  a  motive 
and  such  results  would  sufficiently  justify  some  specific  measure 
against  a  crime  unimaginable  till  it  has  appeared. 

There  is,  I  believe,  at  this  moment  a  case  before  you  for  your 
decision,  on  the  recommendation  to  mercy  by  one  of  the  circuit 
juries,  of  an  accomplice  in  a  murder  of  this  class,  the  principal 
being  also  convicted.  This  brings  the  matter  officially  to  your 
cognisance,  and  requires  from  yon,  I  think,  some  imniediiite 
measure  to  arrest  this  hellish  abomination  ;  and  I  venture  there- 
fore to  suggest  to  you  one  which  I  hope  would  be  effectual 
without  really  impeding  whatever  there  is  of  beneficial  in  the 
operation  of  these  societies — I  mean  the  passing  an  Act  to  re- 
strict these  societies  from  paying  to  any  subscriber  any  greater 
sum  th.^n  may  have  been  actually  expended  for  the  burial  of 
the  deceased  party.  That  single  provision  would  suffice  to 
stop  the  crime  at  once.  Whether  any  additional  clause  as  to 
any  surplus  to  be  produced  from  such  restricted  payments 
would  be  necessary,  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
inienial  details  of  such  societies  to  say ;  but,  no  doubt,  it  might 
be  easily  arr.-inged.  All  that  is  essential  is  to  take  away  this 
fearful  temptation  to,  and  premium  on,  murder.  And  if  that 
could  not  be  done  without  abolishing  these  societies,  let  them 
be  aboll&hed.         Yours,  my  dear  Falmerstoa, 

Very  sincerely,  J.  W.  Croker. 
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Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  PaJmerston. 

West  Moulsey,  April  13th,  1853. 

My  dear  Palmerston, 

I  have  just  written  you  a  note  from  an  impulse  of  humanity. 
I  now  add  another  on  behalf  of  historical  and  Parliamentary 
literature,  to  which  you  cannot  be  personally  indififerent,  and 
which  you  have  now  a  kind  of  official  duty  to  promote. 

There  is  a  lacuna  in  our  Parliamentary  debates  of  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  very  most,  interesting  period  of  our  domestic 
history,  viz.,  from  1768  to  1774.  That  Parliament  is  commonly 
called  the  *'  unreported  Parliament,"  though  it  was,  in  truth, 
the  best  reported  Parliament  that  ever  sat,  as  appears  by  the 
MS.  notes  of  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  which  were  made  during 
the  whole  of  it,  with  a  degree  both  of  assiduity  and  intelli- 
gence superior  to  any  other  portion  of  our  Parliamentary  re- 
ports. 

The  publication  of  these  notes  was  commenced  by  the  late 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  same  form  as  the  Hansard  series,  and  vi-as 
intended  to  comprise  four  volumes,  each  of  six  numbers  ;  but, 
strange  enough  to  say,  it  excited  so  little  general  interest  that  it 
stopped  at  the  sevcntli  number  (that,  at  least,  is  the  last  that 
reached  me),  and  I  believe  its  failure  very  much  embarrassed 
the  poor  editor.  Lord  Brougham,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  and  some  others,  gave  it  their  countenance.  But  the 
public  sale  did  not  answer  our  expectations.  Surely  this  is  one 
of  the  cases  in  whicli  a  Government  ought  to  interfere.  Wc 
have  been  for  these  fifty  years  expending  large  sums  in  the 
publication,  or,  indeed,  I  should  rather  say  the  printing,  of 
public  documents,  none  of  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  more  im- 
portant to  history,  or  of  more  general  interest,  than  Cavendish's 
reports. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  very  trifling  contribution  on  the  part 
of  the  public  would  revive  and  complete  this  publication,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that,  as  it  is  somewhat  disgraceful  to  us  that 
the  work  should  be  left  in  such  a  state,  it  would  be  all  the  more 
creditable  to  you  to  distinguish  your  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment to  which  it  belongs  by  having  it  completed 

I  know  nothing  about  the  papers,  and  have  no  private  or  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  affair ;  but  the  new  controversy  about  Ju- 
nius having  led  me  to  look  back  to  the  Parliamentary  history  of 
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thai  periiJd.  I  found  it  n  blank,  nnd  was  thereby  reminded  of  the 

Iie  "f  whith  I  have  thus  reminded  yuu. 
[  enclose  you  one  of  poor  Wright's  prospectuses. 
Ever,  my  dear  Palmerston, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
J.  W.  CaOKER. 
Li>rii  Palmerston  to  Mr,  Croker, 
April  »ind.  1853. 
Mv    DEAR   CrOKER, 

Mniiy  thanks  for  your  two  tetters.  Your  su^eslion  about 
burial  funds  seems  to  me  well  adapted  to  cure  the  evil,  and  I 
will  see  what  can  be  done  about  it.  I  felt  it  right  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, nnd  in  deference  to  jury  recommendations,  to  com- 
mute the  capital  punishment  of  the  two  women  you  mention 
into  transportation  for  life, 

I  will  communicate  wiiii  mycollcagues  about  Cavendish's  de- 
bates, of  which,  like  you,  I  have  only  a  portion, 

»  Yours  sincerely, 

Palmerston. 
Mr.  Croker  to  Lard  Brougham. 
Alverbuik,  Go«port,  May  ISth,  1853. 
Mv  DEAR  Brougham, 

Lord  Derby's  Administration  was,  after  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech, 
more  formidable  than  Cobden's  would  have  been,  and  the  (to 
mc)  most  alarming  measures  of  Aberdeen's*  are  but  corollaries 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  propositions.  The  coalition  that  1  most  dis> 
approve  is  not  so  much  the  co.iliiion  in  office  between  Lord 
John  and  Aberdeen,  as  the  coalition  of  principles  between  the 
two  Budgets.  I,  as  I  think  I  have  often  told  you,  believe  as 
firmly  in  the  political  as  in  the  moral  and  physical  providence 
of  God,  and  1  therefore  trust  that  this  great  ship,  the  Britannia, 
that  has  weathered  so  many  storms,  is  not  destined  to  founder 
in  her  own  seas.  She  will  somehow,  though  Providence  only 
knows  how,  right  herself,  and  save  her  people  ;  but  one  thing  I 
look  upon  as  certain,  that  the  constitutional  frame  of  govern- 
ment, as  it  existed  in  our  earlier  days,  exists  only  in  name,  and 
will  in  no  distant  time  exist  not  even  in  name.     It  is  under  the 

*  [Lord  Abadecn  entered  odice  at  Ihe  head  of  the  celebrated  Coalition  Min> 
istry,  under  which  the  Crimean  War  broke  out,  on  the  ajth  of  December,  iSji. 
d  Palmerston  wiu  Home  Secrelaiy,  Mr.  Gladstone  Chnncellor  of  Ihc  Exchni- 

1;  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle  Colonial  Secretory,  Mi.  Sidney  lUibeil  Seucluy 
iWv.] 
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process  of  Sir  John  Cutler's  silk  stockings,  so  incessantly  darned 
with  worsted  that  they  came  at  last  to  be  altogether  of  the  in- 
ferior material. 

I  have  read  Moore's  second  and  third  volumes,*  and  I  advise 
you  to  read  them  too.  They  are  not  dull,  for  there  is,  as  Hor- 
ace Walpole  once  said,  "  such  a  charm  in  proper  names,'*  that  I 
find  even  the  Court  Guide  more  amusing  than  most  of  the  dis- 
quisitions that  pass  now  for  history  and  philosophy.  You  may 
read  them,  I  think,  without  any  serious  annoyance,  certainly 
without  any  on  your  own  account,  though  you  will  feel  vexed 
for  some  of  your  old  friends'  sake,  but  especially  for  Lord  John 
and  Tommy  Moore  himself. 

What  could  have  induced  the  latter  to  write,  and  the  former 
to  publish,  such  a  farrago  of  petty  egotisms  and  worthless  gos- 
sip (with  a  sprinkling  of  trick  and  spite  which  tell  only  against 
the  writer  and  editor)  I  cannot  guess ;  but  you  should,  I  won*t 
say  read,  but  skim  them,  though  you  will  get  curds  and  whey 
instead  of  cream.  Ever  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Mr,  Lockhart  to  Mr.  Croker,^ 

May  26th,  i85> 
Dkar  Croker, 

I  have  read  some  slips  of  Moore,  and  when  I  get  a  larger  por- 
tion will  send  you  a  set  with  marginalia  Meantime,  I  think 
you  speak  rather  too  much,  and  not  very  consistently,  about  an 
editor's  right  to  suppress.  That  cannot  be  doubtful.  But  for 
it,  wliy  an  editor  at  all  ?  On  the  other  hand,  there  never  can  be 
a  rii;;ht  to  add  to  what  is  produced  as  the  letter  or  diary  of 
anotlicr.  Even  to  dream  that  Lord  John  Russell  could  ever 
confound  tlicse  questions  is  quite  out  of  my  line.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  has  suppressed  much,  though  not  so  much  as  he 
should  have  done,  and  can  well  believe,  such  are  the  evidences 
passim  of  careless  haste,  that  in  his  account  of  the  passage  as 
to  Sir  R.  Wilson  he  describes  what  happened  in  many  other 
cases. 

Moore's  diar}'was  suggested  by  Byron's  ;  so  was  Scott's.    Be- 
sides many  other  views,  Scott  clearly,  and  indeed  avowedly,  con- 


♦  [Ix^nl  John  RusscIFs  'Memoirs  of  Thomas  Moore.'] 

f  [This  letter  refers  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Croker,  reviewing  Lord  John  Russcirs 
'  Memoirs  of  Moore,'  published  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  June,  1853.  The 
controversy  which  it  occasioned  receives  some  notice  in  the  next  chapter.] 


sidcred  liimself  as  writing  what  would  one  day  be  published. 
In  liis  will  he  distincily  directs  what  shall  be  dune  with  the 
money  that  his  executors  siiail  obtain  in  respect  of  this  and 
other  msinuscripts.  But  he  never  could  have  considered  him- 
self ns  writing  a  diary  that  could  be  published  in  (xUmo  during 
thtf  life  of  any  whom  he  cared  for,  or  at  least  of  any  whom  he 
had  ever  seen.  Greatly  feeling  the  responsibility  imposed  on 
me,  in  selecting  for  publication  within  a  few  years  after  his 
death,  I  had  the  whole  diary  set  into  type,  in  order  that  I  might 
obtain  the  advice  throughout  of  his  most  intimate  friend  Mr. 
Murritt,  and  another  person  who  knew  very  little  of  him  but  a 
good  deal  of  society,  and  all  literary  questions — Milman.  Three 
copies  were  struck  ofi,  and  I  now  have  them  all,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  some  heir  of  his  will  sell  the 
complete  diary  for  a  larger  sum  than  my  book  brought  for  the 
relief  of  his  immediate  representative,  as  succeeding  to  an  over- 
burdened estate  ;  nor  have  1  the  least  doubt  that  Sir  Walter  fore- 
saw this  alsa  Moore,  it  is  plain,  had  money  in  view  from  first 
to  last ;  but  that  money  (was)  to  be  realised,  as  respected  his 
own  wife  and  children,  only  through  the  medium  of  an  editor. 
Trusting  to  such  intervention,  both  diarists  absolved  themselves 
from  any  very  strict  watch  over  their  pens — set  down  much 
which  the  whim,  or  very  often  the  laziness,  of  the  hour  could 
alone  account  for.  You  knew  both  well ;  in  ever>thjng  else  so 
dissimilar,  they  were  both  imbued  with  the  deep  political  preju- 
dices of  provincial  origin  and  connexion.  Posterity  will  know 
that  I  at  least  endeavoured  to  avoid  tlic  offending  of  Scott's  sur- 
viving contemporaries,  and  you  will  not  doubt  that  I  had  to 
spare  Tories  about  as  often  as  Whigs  the  castigalion  of  diarizing 
Malagrowihcr.  The  grand  blame  in  Lord  John's  case  seems 
that  he  took  little  or  no  thought  about  the  responsibility  he  had 
p  incurred,  and  lent  his  imfrimalur  with  a  levity  which  bespeaks, 
I  in  fact,  contempt  for  Moore,  rfis  aristocratic  insolence  is,  1 
vtliink,  apparent  all  through  his  very  small  contributions  to  the 
-ok. 

J.  G.  LOCKHART. 

Lord  Straagfont  lo  Mr.  Croker. 

London  (Saturday).  July  30th,  1853. 
Mr  DKAR  Croker, 
Vou  must  think  mc  an  ungrateful  bnite  not  to  have  given 
you  tigne  de  vie  on  the  subject  of  the  last  Quarterly  beyond  my 
Vou  II.— 31 
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brief  acknowledgment  of  your  kindness  in  sending  me  the  re- 
vised sheets  before  its  publication. 

On  Tuesday,  the  19th  inst.,  I  was  stuck  on  a  confounded 
Railway  Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  have  been 
nailed  to  my  green  morocco  chair  at  the  rate  of  seven  hours  per 
diem  ever  since.  It  is  a  renewal  of  the  old  **  battle  of  the  gauges^" 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  the  bellig- 
erents  have,  literally,  not  left  me  a  moment  for  my  own  use  or 
that  of  my  friends. 

The  article*  is  quite  admirable,  and  a  model  in  the  art  of  un- 
masking. It  is  grievous  to  think  that  a  mask  should  have  been 
so  long  and  so  successfully  worn.  I  am  glad,  however,  that 
you  do  not  publish  the  supplemental  pages.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  your  case,  which.  Heaven  knows,  is  strong  enough 
already  ;  and  I  will  fairly  own  to  you  that  I  think  it  would  have 
been  scarcely  compatible  with  your  dignity.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  explain  myself  sufficiently,  but  it  is  one  of  those  things 
that,  if  not  comprehended  //r  prime  abard^  all  the  explanation  in 
the  world  will  not  suffice  for  the  purpose. 

I  have  met  two  or  three  bitter  Whigs  at  dinner  last  week,  and 
I  was  very  much  amused  to  find  that  they  blame  you  for  letting 
Julinny  Russell  off  so  easily,  when  you  might  have  made  mince- 
meat of  him. 

Sir  James  Graham  \  to  Mr,  Croker,     Extract. 

Admiralty,  October  20th,  i8$> 

My  dear  Croker, 

When  you  tell  me  that  you  have  a  mortal  disease,  and  that 
your  pulse,  however  low,  beats  kindly  towards  me,  I  gladly  em- 
brace the  opportunity  of  a  return  to  former  friendly  relations; 
and  let  us  not  dwell  on  our  political  differences,  either  past  or 
present;  but  while  we  still  ** linger"  on  the  stage,  let  us  re- 
member that  here  time  is  short,  and  the  day  near  at  hand  when 
every  unreconciled  quarrel  will  be  a  sorrow  to  the  survivor. 
I  have  committed  many  errors,  and  I  am  conscious  of  many 
faults.  I  hope  to  be  forgiven,  as  I  am  ready  to  forgive  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  I  have  done  mv  best. 

I  still  liope  to  see  you  some  day,  and  to  shake  you  cordially 
by  the  liand. 

I  am,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Jas.  Graham. 


•  [The  article  on  Moore.]  f  [Secretary  to  the  Admiralty.] 


» 


L8»- 
Kriil 

r    -I 


Mr.  Croktr  to  Sir  James  Graham.     Extract. 

Alverbuik,  Gospon,  October  19111,  1E5J. 
My  DEAR  Graham, 
You  do  rather  an  injustice  to  my  personal  regard  for  you 
when  you  call  it  "lingering."  In  fact,  it  is  and  has  been  un- 
altered. I  lamented,  and  still  lament,  the  fatal,  as  I  thought  it, 
error  into  which  you  were  all  (the  Duke  included)  drawn,  but 
my  feeling  extended  no  more  to  you  personally  than  to  him,  or 
to  Aberdeen,  or  to  Goulburn  ;  and  even  now  in  a  political  view 
!  have  a  much  stronger  individual  feeling  towards  a  majority  of 
the  present  Cabinet  than  towards  (with  two  exceptions)  your 
predecessors,  and  my  most  serious  (and  very  serious  it  is)  dissent 
from  your  measures  is  that  they  seem  too  like  an  executorship, 
of  the  nuncupative,  at  least,  if  not  written  legacies  of  the  last 
Administration.  1  lament  some  things,  and  particularly  the 
Succession  Tax,  that  you  have  done,  but  I  have  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  others  were  likely  to  have  done  that,  and  worse  ;  and  1 
cannot  doubt  thai  in  three  essential  Departments  "^Foreign, 
Home,  and  Naval — we  are  safer  in  your  hands  than  we  were  a 
year  ago.  When  I  was  writing  on  these  subjects  last  year,  I 
had  quoted  with  such  approbation  as  I  could  give  your  avowed 
principle  on  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  policy,  which  I 
thought  seriously  endangered  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  programme. 
But  inttr  scribemium,  events  happened  which  induced  me  to  ab- 
stain from  those  details,  and  I  have  been  since  glad  to  see  that 
you  have  done  nothing,  at  least  that  1  know  of.  derogatory  from 
the  great  principle  avowed  in  your  speech  on  the  Seaman's  Bill 
when  you  were  formerly  at  the  Admiralty.  The  real  danger  of 
the  country,  in  my  view,  is  the  impossibility  of  making  a  strong 
Government — a  Government  that  can  dare  to  govern  on  its  own 
principles.  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 
Lord  Slrangford  lo  Mr.  Croker. 

London,  June  isth,  1S53, 
My  deak  Croker, 
Grant  tells  me  that  "  Hat  "  Vnughan  f  (so  called  from  the  af- 
fected  singularity  of  liis  <aslor')  was  a  wealthy  ship  broker,  n 
A»i-m'ai/and  dear  friend  of  Sheridan's,  who  almost  lived 
ilh  him  in  Dover  StreeL     In  later  times  he  lost  caste. 


"  [[.ord  Ilcrliif''  Foteipi  S«mlary  was  Lord  Uslmeibiirjr ;  Ilomc  SccreUty, 
It.  Wtlpole  i  Tint  VatA,  uf  the  Ailminlty,  Ibe  Duke  of  North  umber  la  ml.) 
t  [Sec  Ibe  Mmlemcnl  motie  bjr  George  IV.  to  Mr.  CioIki  ia  ch.  x.  voL  i.) 
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I  really  cannot  recollect,  do  what  I  will,  the  circumstances  of 
the  200/.  to  Sheridan.  All  I  can  remember  is,  that  on  my  return 
from  Sweden,  I  was  very  ill  at  Grould's  Hotel,  in  Jermyn  Street, 
and  that  Sir  Matthew  Tiemey  called  on  me  by  the  King's  command 
(for  I  was  a  bit  of  a  favourite),  and  that  on  the  conversation  being 
directed  by  me  to  the  scandalous  imputations  cast  upon  H.M., 
he,  Tiemey,  told  me  that  the  King  had  placed  500/.  at  Sheridan's 
disposal  the  moment  he  was  made  acquainted  with  S.'s  destitute 
condition  ;  that  Sheridan's  friends  did  at  first  avail  themselves 
of  this  piece  of  kindness  (he  did  not  say  to  what  extentX  and 
that  subsequently  they,  most  scornfully  and  with  the  utmost 
insolence,  "  flung  it  back  in  the  King's  face."  This  is  all  I  recol- 
lect on  the  subject,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  at  the  time  I  wrote 
it  to  Moore,  who  was  then  in  Paris.  I  suppose  my  letter  will 
turn  up  some  day  or  other. 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

S. 

London,  December  5th,  185^ 
Mv   DEAR   CrOKER, 

Here  is  some  gossip  for  you,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  well 
founded. 

I  St.  Of  the  Reform  Bill.  I  am  assured  from  an  authority 
which  I  cannot  doubt,  that  it  is  to  be  of  a  "most  extensive" 
and  hitherto  unexpected  nature ;  that  John  Russell  has  been 
obliged  to  give  up  his  5/.  clause  ;  that  he  alone  of  all  the  Lib- 
erals stood  up  for  it ;  that  in  the  new  proposition  (whatever  it 
be),  Lansdowne  and  Palmerston  are  the  only  dissidents  ;  that  no 
constituency  under  one  thousand  is  to  have  two  members  ;  and 
that  a  partial  disfranchisement  of  such  boroughs,  &c.,  as  have 
been  proved  to  be  corrupt,  is  to  take  place.* 

2d.  The  Eastern  Question.  The  French  are  not  satisfied  with 
us  (whoever  thought  they  would  be?).  No  proposition  has  yet 
come  from  France  to  us  which  has  been  favourably  received ;  a 
tortuous  negative  has  been  put  upon  all  of  them.  Distrust  is  at 
work,  and  it  dates  from  the  time  when  France  proposed  that 
troops  should  be  sent  by  her  to  Turkey.  It  was  in  the  belief 
that  that  proposal  would  be  accepted  by  us,  that  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers  was  sent  to  Constantinople. 

Madame  de  Lieven  says  openly,  that  Nicolas  has  been  drawn 

•  [In  1854  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  a  Reform  Bill,  but  the  nation  was  on 
the  brink  of  war,  and  the  Bill  was  withdrawn.  Reform  did  not  again  make  an 
appearance  in  politics  till  iS$7.\ 


MR.  DISRAELI'S  CONSERVATISM. 

bto  »  snsire  by  the  pacific  assurances  of  Aberdeen,  who  wrote 
I  just  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Pruth  (and  when 
all  the  world  thought  that  it  must  lead  to  war),  that  he,  Aber- 
deen, "had  once  seen  forty  thousand  men  dead  or  dying  on  the 
field  of  battle,*  and  that  he  had  solemnly  vowed  never  to  be 
connected  with  a  Government  engaged  in  war!"  This,  of 
course,  she  communicated  to  Nicolas,  and  hence  he  was  en- 
couraged to  go  on.  step  by  step,  in  ihe  conviction  that,  do  what 

I  he  might,  pen  and  ink  would  have  been  the  extent  of  our  oppu- 

^tion. 

I  look  forward  with  delight  to  our  meeting  at  Moulsey. 
Why  should  I  not  pass  your  birthday  with  you,  with  a  day  or 
two  thrown  into  the  bargain  ?  1  cannot  undertake  the  Alver- 
banlc  expedition  in  the  present  slate  of  my  precious  liver  ;  but 

tat  Moulsey  1  see  no  difficulty  in  our  playing  old  grasshoppers 
tfjgclhcr. 
Ever  yours  affectionately. 


^he 


Ju>rtf  Lonsdale  to  Mr.  Croktr. 

Uccerabcr  l6lh,  1853. 


[y  DEAR  Croker, 
V'ou  submit  to  me  a  question  that  requires  much  considera- 
tion, and  more  information  than  I  possess  at  present — that  is, 
the  stale  of  our  party?  Malmesbury  is  just  come  up  from 
Lord  Derby's,  where  he  had  been  to  meet  Dizzy  and  some 
others.  I  believe  they  agreed  to  oppose  the  principle  of  Re- 
form. Dizzy,  I  understand,  promises  to  be  entirely  Conservative  ; 
to  have  no  flirtation  with  the  Manchester  men.  He  is  our  only 
man.  He  has  nerve  to  face  the  pelting  from  the  opposite 
benches.  Pakington  has  also  good  pluck.  I  hear  fromdiffer- 
m\.  sources  thai  our  party  show  a  disposition  to  unite  and  co- 
(crate  together. 

*  [Probttbly  al  ihc  battle  o(  Lcipiig.J 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
1854. 

The  Contioveray  over  Lord  John  RusseH's  '  Memoirs  of  Moore '^Mn  Croko'i 
Challenge — His  Policy  of  "  Living  Down  **  Slander — Mr.  Disraelfs  attacks 
upon  him — Not  a  Reader  of  Novels — Never  read  'Coningsbj'  or  'Vivian 
Grey,*  or  a  volume  of  Dickens — Repudiates  the  Suggestion  of  *'  Retaliating^ 
on  Mr.  Disraeli — Hook*s  Novels — Mr.  Croker  and  O'Cbnnell — Letter  from 
Lord  Lyndhurst— The  "  Biography**  of  Mr.  Disraeli—The  Crimean  War- 
Mr.  Croker  opposed  to  it,  and  agrees  with  Mr.  Bri^t — His  Reasons— Coc^ 
respondence  with  Mr.  Murray — Mr.  Croker*s  attacks  on  Napoleon  HL— 
Announces  his  Retirement  from  the  Quarterly  Review — Correspoodenoe 
with  Lord  Lyndhurst — Mr.  Croker  denies  being  a  "Russian" — His  Views 
on  the  Eastern  Question — And  on  the  French  Alliance — Lord  Lonsdale's 
Opinions  on  Russia  and  America — Lx)rd  Raglan's  thanks  to  Mr.  Croker— 
Defeat  of  the  Aberdeen  Ministry— The  "  Raw  Coffee'*  in  the  Crimea— Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  Faro  Bank  at  Goostree's— Was  Pitt  a  Gambler?— The  Boroi^ 
of  Midhurst — Lord  Brougham  on  the  Fitzherbert  Marriage — The  Weakness 
of  Government — Power  of  the  Press — The  Force  which  controls  Public 
Opinion — Mr.  Secretary  Johnston — Last  Letter  from  Mr.  Lockhart — His 
Death. 

In  the  early  part  of  1854,  a  somewhat  ditter  controversy  arose 
between  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Croker,  with  regard  to 
certain  entries  in  the  Diary  of  Moore,  which  Lord  John  had 
seen  fit  to  publish.  Until  the  appearance  of  this  Diary,  Mr. 
Croker  had  no  suspicion  that  Moore  entertained  any  unfriendly 
feelings  towards  him.  He  knew  that  he  had  more  than  once 
been  of  service  to  the  author  of  the  *  Irish  Melodies,'  especially 
at  the  time  of  his  Bermuda  difficulties.  Moore  had  acknowl- 
edged these  obligations  somewhat  profusely ;  on  one  occasion 
he  wrote  : — "  No  one  feels  more  high  respect  for  your  talents, 
or  bears  more  ready  testimony  to  the  great  good  nature  ex- 
perienced from  you  and  yours,  than  yours  sincerely,  Thomas 
Moore."  No  doubt,  therefore,  it  was  a  disagreeable  surprise 
to  Mr.  Croker  when  he  found  himself  spoken  of  by  Moore 
in  disparaging  strains — for  example,  as  a  '*  quick  skirmisher  of 
reviews,"  but  "  as  to  an3rthing  of  a  higher  order  of  talent,  I  am 
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w 

■rgreatly  inistakeo  if  he  has  the  slightest  claim  to  it"     To  this 
"  was  afienvards  added  a  note  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  effect 
tliat  there  were  passages  still  more  offensive  in  the  Diary,  which 
the  editor  had  suppressed — a  note  scarcely  calculated  to  redress 
H   Che  injustice  done  by  Moore.     Mr.  Croker  defied  Lord  John  to 
^K|)rodiice  the  passages  referred  to.     He  wrote  : — 
r      "There  is  another  very  serious  consideration  arising  out  of 
this  surprising  confession,  which  is,  that  for  the  purpose,  1  sup- 
pose, of  attributing  to  yourself  the  ghriole  of  a  generous  deli- 
cacy towards  mc,  as  well  as  others,  you  sacrifice  not  only  your 
argument,  but  the  character  of  your  poor  friend,  by  revealing, 
what  I  never  suspected,  that  during  the  many  years  in  which 
he  was  living  on  apparently  the  most  friendly  terms  with  me, 
and    asking,  and    receiving,    and   aclcn  owl  edging  such   good 
offices,  both  consultative  and  practical,  as  my  poor  judgment 
and  interest  were  able  to  afford  him,  he  was  making  entries  in 
his  'Diary'  concerning  me  so  'offensive,'  that  even  the  politi- 
cal and  partisan  zeal  of  Lord  John  Russell  shrank  from  repro- 
ducing them. 

"  i  must  be  allowed  to  say,  under  such  strange  circumstances, 
that  I  reject  your  Lordship's  indulgence  with  contempt,  and 
B^lesptse  the  menace,  if  it  be  meant  for  one,  that  you  have  such 
■weapons  in  your  sleeve  ;  1  not  only  dare  you,  but  I  condescend 
to  entreat  you  to  publish  all  about  me  that  yuu  may  have  sup- 
pressed.     Let  me  know  the  full  extent  of  your  crooked  indul- 
gence, and  of  Moore 'sundcviating  friendship.     Let  lis  have  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  while  1  am 
^■^till  living  to  avail  myself  of  it.     Let  it  not  be  said  that  '  poor 
H'dear  Moore'  told  such  things  of  Croker  thai  even  Lord  John 
b    Russell  would  not  publish  them.     I  feel  pretty  confident  that 
there  will  not  be  found  any  entry  of  Moore's  dcrt^tory  of  me 
gainst  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  produce  his  own  contem- 
s  evidence  of  a  contrary  tendency." 
;  correspondence  was  first  published  in  the  Times,  and 
terwards  reproduced  by  Mr.  Croker  in  a  parophleL     To  this 
mphlet  he  refers  in  the  following  letter.- — 
Mr.  Croker  lo  M.  Guiiof. 

Wot  Moulscy,  FcbrBnry  i3rd,  1854. 

I  have  postponed  answering  yours  of  the  13th  for  a  few  days 
Wt  I  might  send  you  the  accompany  log  little  breehurt,  which 
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perhaps  may  interest  you  on  my  account  I  began  very  early 
in  life,  full  fifty  years  ago,  to  be  a  dabbler  in  literary  and  polit- 
ical polemics,  and  had  given  and  received  a  good  many  hard 
knocks  in  various  encounters  in  Parliament  and  the  Press.  In 
Parliament  I  could  take  my  own  part,  and  in  the  Press  that  of 
my  party,  but  I  seldom  (indeed  I  believe  never)  noticed  the  per- 
sonal abuse  of  which  I  was  the  subject—  I  was  content  to  Uve  it 
iioum  !  But  when  just  on  the  verge  of  the  grave  I  found  myself 
assailed  both  in  moral  character  and  f>ersonal  honour  by  a  per- 
son of  Lord  John  Russell's  rank  and  station,  I  thought  it  a  case 
to  justify,  nay  to  require,  a  direct  defence — and  so  I  made  one 
— first,  against  Lord  John  in  the  Times  newspa]>er  ;  and,  as  I 
wished  to  place  it  in  a  more  permanent  shape  than  the  feuilles  vo- 
lantes  of  a  newspaper,  I  have  added  to  my  correspK)ndence  with 
his  Lordship  some  account  of  my  acquaintance  and  connection 
with  Mr.  Moore,  whom  Lord  John  had  made  the  prSte^nom  of 
his  old  political  and  personal  malevolence  against  me.  All  the 
world  here,  ^^  of  all  parties^**  as  Brougham  writes  to  me,  agree 
that  I  have  had  a  complete  victory ;  I  hope  you  will  think  so 
too. 

Mr.  Crokcr  here  affirms  that  he  had  never  before  noticed  any 
personal  abuse  of  which  he  was  made  the  subject,  and  undoubt- 
edly this  was  the  case.  Whether  it  is  always  wise  to  allow  per- 
sonal attacks  to  pass  unheeded,  in  reliance  upon  the  'Miving 
down "  principle,  is  a  very  delicate  question,  turning  much 
upon  circumstances  which  every  man  ought  to  be  able  to  judge 
best  for  himself.  The  plan  does  not  always  answer ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  answered  very  well  in  Mr.  Croker's 
own  case  ;  for  calumnies  which  he  could  have  disposed  of  very 
easily  while  living,  were  repeated  and  renewed  after  his  death. 
Sometimes  the  prudent  course  is  to  grapple  boldly  with  slander 
and  strangle  it  on  the  spot  But  however  this  may  be,  Mr. 
Croker  consistently  followed  the  rule  which  he  prescribed 
for  himself,  and  never  replied  to  his  assailants.  Some  one  re- 
marked of  him,  in  a  magazine  sketch,  that  he  had  "  embroiled 
himself  rather  frequently  in  literary  feuds,"  and  his  note  upon 
the  margin  of  the  paper  was  this :  **  I  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  *  embroiled  myself '  with  either  Macaulay  or  Lord  John. 
They  were  both  the  aggressors,  and  attacked  me  as  a  writer  be- 


r 


c  they  hated  me  as  a  political  antagonist."  A  biographical 
;h  appeared  about  the  same  lime,  in  which  he  and  Mr. 
braeli  were  described  as  enemies.  Mr.  Croker  returned  an 
wer  to  tlie  gentleman  who  had  forwarded  him  a  copy  of 
sketch,  and    the   correspondence   which  ensued    is   given 

Mr.  Croktr  to  Mr.  Charles  Phillips* 

Wesi  Moolsey,  Surrey,  December  J^fh,  1853. 
looked  hastily  into  the  work  to  see  if  1  could  guess  why  it 
sent  to  me,  and  I  suppose  it  was  because  my  name  is  men- 
ioned  two  or  three  times  in  reference  to  some  supposed  hostility 
between  me  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  which  at  least,  as  to  my  supposed 
hostility,  is  a  mistake.  I  never,  I  think,  met  Mr.  Disraeli  above 
twice— once,  when  he  was  very  young,  at  his  father's,  and  once, 
many  years  later,  at  Lord  Lyndhursts  table,  and  nothing  cer- 
tainly happened  to  create  any  coolness  on  my  part ;  on  the 
contrary,  my  impressions,  as  far  as  I  recollect  them,  were  agree- 
able, and  [  had  a  particular  regard  for  his  father.  I  again  met 
him  one  day  in  the  street  with  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and  I 
shook  hands  with  him,  without  dreaming  of  any  estrangement, 
or  cause  of  estrangement,  between  us,  who,  though  then  of 
tlie  same  political  party,  had  so  little  personal  acquaintance. 
I  was  once  again,  about  three  years  ago,  at  a  public  dinner  in 
Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  where  he  was,  but  we  did  not  happen 
to  speak,  and  I  can  sincerely  say  that  1  never  had  the  slightest 
personal  coolness  towards  him,  nor  any  political  difference  or 
^istrust  till  his  Budget,  which  I  thought,  and  think,  liighlymis- 
ibievous  to  the  countrj-  and  to  the  party. 
When  I  published  my  review  of  the  Budget  speech  I  heard 
tD  my  surprise  that  I  was  supposed  to  have  given  him  tit  for  tat, 
for  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  attacked  me  in  two  novels,  called 
'  Vivian  Grey '  and  '  Coningsby.'  Now,  the  fact  is,  I  never  read 
either.  This  may  seem  strange,  but  you  will  easily  believe  it 
when  I  add  that  1  am  not  a  novel  reader — that,  for  instance,  I 
never  read  one  of  Theodore  Hook's  novels,  though  some  of  them 
were  written  in  this  house,  and  the  characters  sketched  from 
the  society  he  met  here.  I  have  never  read  a  volume  of  Sir 
Edward  Ljtton,  or  even  of  Mr.  Dickens.  I  know  Messrs,  James 
and  Ainsworth  only  by  name  ;  I  never  saw  one  of  their  works, 
is  is  to  be  sadly  behindhand  in  the  popular  literature  of  my 
[Aathot,  ai  ii  has  been  sUted,  of  '  KecoUcctioni  of  Cutnn,'  ftc.] 
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times,  but  such  is  the  fact  However,  when  I  heard  that  I  was 
retaliating  on  *  Vivian  Grey  *  and  *  Coningsby/  I  recalled  to 
mind  that  I  had  heard,  I  am  almost  sure  from  Mr.  Murray,  that 
there  was  in  the  former  some  compliment  to  me ;  whether  it 
was  a  compliment,  as  Murray  thought,  or  a  censure,  as  this  new 
work  says,  I  know  not,  for  I  never  from  that  day  to  this  either 
saw  the  book  or  gave  the  matter  a  second  thought — for  me,  it 
is  as  if  it  never  had  existed.  I  may  say  the  exact  same  of 
'Coningsby ':  I  had  never  seen  it  nor  heard  of  it  in  connection 
with  myself  till  after  the  publication  of  the  Budget  review ;  and 
I  can  most  sincerely  affirm  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  personal 
pique,  or  any  motive  to  have  any,  towards  Mr.  Disraeli 

On  the  contrary,  there  were  one  or  two  circumstances,  of 
which  Mr.  Murray  was  the  channel,  which  led  me  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  looked  towards  me  with  a  friendly  and  approv- 
ing eye.  If,  therefore,  I  have  given  Mr.  Disraeli  tit  for  tat  it 
has  been  quite  unintentionally,  and  only  by  chance  medley. 
Whether  I  may  have  unconsciously  offended  Mr.  Disraeli's 
amour  propre  in  any  way — that  is,  whether  he  may  have  heard 
something  that  may  have  created  such  an  impression  on  his 
mind — I  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  not  likely,  for  we  had  no  points 
of  contact,  nor,  as  far  as  I  remember,  a  common  acquaintance, 
but  Murray,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Lord  George  Bentinck. 
None  of  them  were  likely  to  have  received,  and  still  less  so  to 
have  repeated,  anything  disagreeable  ;  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Disraeli  should,  without 
some  such  motive,  have  done  so  unusual  a  thing  as  to  make  me 
the  subject  of  a  satirical  novel.  In  short,  I  cannot  account  for, 
nor  in  fact  do  I  care  enough  about  it  to  endeavour  to  account 
for,  Mr.  Disraeli's  attacks  upon  me  ;  all  I  care  about  is,  that  my 
political  views  as  to  him  should  be  rightly  understood  as  alto- 
gether uninfluenced  by  any  personal  pique  or  morbid  spirit  of 
retaliation. 

If  I  fancied  that  I  had  anything  to  retaliate  or  resent,  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  I  should  not  have  wanted  occasions  from  the 
publication  of  *  Vivi.in  Grey '  down  to  last  Christmas — the  date 
of  my  Budget  article — for  I  find  from  the  volume  you  have  sent 
me  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  publishing  a  numerous  succession 
of  works,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  I  never  heard  of,  but  in  which, 
had  I  been  looking  with  a  jealous  eye  on  Mr.  Disraeli,  I  think 
it  very  likely  that  I  might  have  found  some  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging my  spleen. 


[RE  HOOK'S   NOVELS. 

As  irou   bnvt  been  the  channel  through  which  this  volume 
reached  tnc,  and  as  you  seem  to  have  some  communication  with 
ttic  author  or  publisher,  1  have  thought  that  you  would  forgive 
my  trotililing  you  with  this  explanation,  which  I  hope  will  sat- 
isfy, »t  least  your  own  mind,  as  to  the  error  of  attributing  my 
r5cnt  from  Mr,  Disraeli's  Budget  speech  to  any  personal  pique 
literary  '"  rivalrj' "  quorum  eausasproeul  habto. 
Ever,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 
J.  W.  Croker. 
Mr,  Croker  t0  Mr.  C.  PhUlips. 
West  Moulscy,  Surrey,  Jniiuary  3rd,  1854. 


Mv  UEi 


I  Sir, 


tast 

F 

1     noE 


Be  quite  at  your  ease  about  the  '  Biography  ;'  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  that  could  be  in  the  least  offen- 
sive to  me,  except  only  the  notion  that  I  was  actuated  to  attack 
Mr,  Disraeli  by  a  previous  attack  on  me.  The  supposition  was 
natural  enough  ;  nor  should  I  have  had  any  reason  to  complain 
of  it  ;  all  I  cared  about  was  to  let  you  know  that  the  inference 
was  erroneous,  because  the  alleged  fact  itself  was  an  error. 

As  to  my  novel  reading  I  confess  thai  in  my  younger  days  I 
used  to  read  them  all,  from  Charlotte  Smith  to  Maria  Edge- 
vrorth  ;  Scott  I  have  by  heart ;  but  1  so  far  differ  from  you  about 
Hook's  that  I  date  my  later  indifference  to  novels  frum  my  dis- 
appointment at  his. 

'  Gilbert  Gurney  *  is  something  of  an  autobic^raphy,  as  you 
say,  but  the  majority  of  the  characters  are  persons  ho  met  in 
this  house.  And  the  book  might  have  been  called  a  picture,  fur 
which  our  society  furnished  the  principal  sitters  ;  yet  I  could 
not  read  it  I  diligently  tried  to  do  so,  but  never  accomplished 
a  volume,  and  I  have  often  debated  in  my  own  mind  how  I,  who 
looked  with  admiration  and  wonder  at  Hook's  power  of  oral 
amuscmimt,  should  be  50  repelled  by  his  novels.  1  had  and  have 
some  theories,  critical  and  moral,  of  the  cause  of  this  apparent 
contr^iction,  which  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  ;  but  it  led  me 
at  first  to  read  no  novel,  that  I  might  have  a  better  excuse  to  my 
poor  dear  Hook  for  not  reading  his  ;  and  insensibly  1  lost  the 
taste  for  them  altogether,  partly  from  my  mind's  growing  less 
ipresaionable,  but  partly,  or  perhaps  chiefly,  from  a  very 
ktter-of-fact  cause,  that  1  happened  never  to  have  subscribed 
a  circulating  library,  and  since  I  left  office  I  have  had,  I  know 
not  bow,  less  spare  time  (ban  I  had  at  the  Admiralty  in  the 
height  of  the  war.    I  was  greatly  struck  with  some  early  de- 
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tached  tales  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  some  stray  livraisons  of  his 
longer  works,  but  I  found  I  could  not  read  them  continuously ; 
and  the  short  and  long  is,  that  I  never  read  either '  Vivian 
Grey  '  nor  *  Coningsby,*  nor  even  heard  of  any  other  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  novels.     The  book  you  sent  me  is  inflated  by  hostility 

to  D beyond  all  measure  of  either  taste  or  judgment    The 

author,  I  believe,  is  well  known  ;  at  least  it  is  attributed,  I  am 
told,  to  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  of  the  same  tone  which  ap- 
peared last  year,  and  who  makes  no  secret  of  the  authorship  ; 
but  I  never  read  it,  any  more  than  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh^ 

which  I  heard  was  very  severe  on  Mr.  D .     So  little  had  I 

of  any  personal  resentment  towards  him ! 

I  wonder  at  your  citing  O'Connell  to  me  as  an  authority  for 
any  matter  of  taste  or  literature.  I  knew  him  long,  and  though 
little  yet  well.  If,  as  you  tell  me,  he  read  novels,  I  believe  he 
read  little  else,  and  least  of  all,  law.  0*Connell  and  I  had  what 
by  poetical  license  I  may  call  "  a  sharp  encounter  of  our  wits  " 
the  first  hour  I  ever  saw  him,  and  on  the  first  day  of  my  public 
life,  when  I  joined  the  Munster  Bar  at  Ennis,  and  he  happened 
to  be  in  the  chair,  and  thought  proper  to  try  my  metal,  as  he 
phrased  it.  After  that  we  were  always  on  the  most  good- 
humoured  terms ;  even  in  four  years,  in  which  we  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  very  last  time  I  saw  him,  which 
was  in  Palace  Yard,  the  year  before  his  death,  he  opened  his 
arms  and  enveloped  mc  in  a  strict  embrace  d  la  fran^aisCy  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  own  tail,  several  joints  of  which  were  fol- 
lowing him,  and  of  the  cab-drivers  on  the  stand,  who  could  not 
comprehend  such  an  ostentatious  salutation  :  so  we  parted  as 
we  had  lived,  after  our  first  wrestling  match,  in  personal  good- 
will, and  I  might  say  cordiality.         Ever  sincerely  yours^ 

J.  W.  Croker, 

Lord  Strangford  to  Mr,  Croker, 

Friday  evening.     [No  other  date.] 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  sent  your  letter  to  Phillips  (according  to  your  kind  permis- 
sion) to  Lynd hurst.  Here  is  his  answer.  I  have  not  yet  shewn 
him  (Lyndhurst)  your  last  letter  to  me,  containing  that  permis- 
sion, because  George  Smythe  begged  me  to  let  him  read  a  part 
of  it  to  Dizzy  (whose  great  crony  he  is),  to  which  I  saw  no  ob- 
jection, but  rather  the  contrary,  and  [am]  sorry  he  has  not  yet 
returned  it  to  me. 


i»  Lord  Lyndhursl!\ 

Turville  (Thursday). 

Mr  DEAR  Strancford, 

[  return  Crokcr's  letter,  and  the  copy  of  the  one  to  Phillips. 

I  I  never  heard  Disraeli  speak  in  any  way  unfriendly  of  Croker, 

and  was  very  much  surprised  and  annoyed  when  I  read   'Co- 

nyngsby,"  and  was  told  that  one  of  the  characters  was  meant  to 

represent  him.     Disraeli  never  spoke  to  me  upon  the  subject. 

I  think  the  biography  *  is  a  very  blackguard  publication,  and 

EVritten  in  a  very  blackguard  style,      1  don't  know  who  Mr, 

■Vemon-Harcourt t  is,  tliough  I  read  last  year  a  pamphlet  writ- 

Vlen  by  him,  attacking  Lord  Derby,  somewhat  in  a  similar  nian- 

IBcr,  but  with  more  scanty  materials.     I   am  afraid  we  cannot 

4lopc  to  see  you  immediately,  as  Croker  is  about  to  intercept 

Pray  remember  us  (both)  very  kindly  to  him.     I  can't  say 

Bliow  happy  his  recovery  has  made  us.     I  have  not  yet  seen  the 

^■Quarterly,  but  suppose  he  figures  in  it  as  usual. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

LVNDHURSr. 

I  heard  from  Brougham  yesterday.     He  has  hurt  his  leg,  and 
s  repairing  it,  as  he  says,  by  the  differential  calculus.  , 

Sir  George  Siiulair  to  Mr.  Croker. 

EdinbuiBh,  Maich  iSlh,  1854. 

My  DEAR  Croker, 
A  thousand  thanks  for  your  great  kindness  in  sending  me  a 
•pecimen  of  your  unrivalled  epistolary  gladiatorship.}  Vou 
should,  even  without  obtaining  the  Royal  licence,  quarter  upon 
your  escutcheon  a  Conservative  St.  George  transfixing  a  Whig- 
Radical  dragon.  Never  was  triumph  more  complete  than  yours 
— never  did  an  adversary  who  had  "  written  a  book  "  limp  away 
in  such  a  state  of  discomfiture  from  the  controversial  arena. 
Would  that,  for  the  sake  of  your  friends,  who  are,  like  mvself, 
steady  and  admiring,  and  even  for  the  sake  of  your  enemies, 
who  are  so  vindictive  and  ungenerous,  your  health  of  body  were 
as  uoitnpaired  as  the  vigor  of  your  mind. 

Ever  most  cordially  yours, 

Geokoe  Sinclair. 

*  ['BenjaiDin  DiCTscli :  a  Kogmphy,'  hy  Mr-  Mncknighi.     t»ncton,  iSjj.] 
'   f  [Sir  W.  Vernon -Ilarcoun,  tu  whom  Ihc  ■'  liiopajiliy"  in  r)uc*litm  was  gcn- 
«all)r  attributed  at  lh«  time,] 
%  (The  letlei  lo  l.ur<1  Juhn  Kusscll.  nboiit  the  '  Mcmoin  ul  Moure.-] 
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Mr.  Croker  found  himself  this  year  opposed  to  many  of  his 
friends  on  the  great  event  of  the  time — the  war  with  Russia. 
He  was  at  issue  with  the  conductors  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
who,  without  defending  the  weak  and  undecided  policy  which 
had  rendered  the  war  inevitable,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Grov- 
emment  ought  to  be  supported  by  both  parties  while  it  was 
contending  with  a  foreign  foe.  This  spirit,  it  may  fairly  be  said, 
has  always  animated  the  Tory  party,  as  well  as  the  Quarterly 
Revinv ;  and  it  was  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1854,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  ''  I  can  answer 
for  mjTself  and  my  friends,"  he  said,  "  that  no  future  Wellesley 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  will  have  to  make  a  bitter  record 
of  the  exertions  of  an  English  Opposition  that  depreciated  his 
efforts  and  ridiculed  his  talents."  The  Quarterly  Review  con- 
tended that  it  was  an  '*  instinct  of  self-preservation  "  which  in- 
duced the  English  people  to  consent  to  the  war.  "  The  people 
have  felt  that  this  is  a  war  in  which  all  States  that  can  boast  to 
be  civilized — all  that  desire  fair  expanse  for  internal  energies, 
and  complete  independence  of  foreign  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
domestic  progress,  have  a  vital  and  permanent  interest"  *  In 
these  expressions  it  undoubtedly  reflected  the  opinions  of  the 
nation  at  large. 

It  must  have  surprised  Mr.  Croker's  friends,  and  perhaps  it 
surprised  himself,  to  find  that  on  this  question  he  was  substan- 
tially in  accord,  not  with  his  old  associates,  but  with  Mr.  Bright 
In  the  following  correspondence  relating  to  the  war,  Mr. 
Croker's  position  will  be  found  clearly  explained.  The  letters 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  dates,  and  brought  down  to  the  end 
of  1855,  when  the  war  practically  came  to  an  end,  although  the 
treaty  of  peace  w^as  not  signed  until  1856. 

Mr,  Murray  to  Mr,  Croker, \ 

Albemarle  Street,  January  2nd,  1854. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

I  now  enclose  the  reply  which  I  have  received  to  my  enquiry 
about  the  rayahs,  from  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 


•  [Quarterly  Review^  June,  1854,  p.  251.] 
f  [To  this  letter  no  reply  can  be  found.] 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


w 

^HjUpon  this  question  of  their  protection,  which  was  an  iifter- 

^^Bought  of  tlie  Czar's,  the  war  would  seem  to  take  its  rise,     I 

entreat  you  not  to  commit  yourself  and  me  without  thoroughly 

investigating  the  question  and  reading  carefully  all  the  papers 

relating  to  it. 

It  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  moment — upon  which  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  nation  are  turned — the  Quarterly  Rei'iew  should  not 
only  take  up  the  unpopular  side,  but  should  turn  out  to  be  in 
the  wrong,  it  would  infljct  a  heavy  blow  on  the  Kn-ino. 

There  is  no  greater  admirer  of  your  wonderful  powers  at  your 
advanced  age  than  I  am,  and  it  was  with  enthusiasm  that  I 
hailed  your  beautiful  paper  on  the  Dauphin  in  the  last  Quarter- 
ly Review,*  as  showing  what  you  excel  in  and  can  do  with  great- 
est ease  to  yourself. 

This  makes  me  the  more  regret  that  in  the  paper  on  the 
Buouapanes,  you  have  assumed  an  acrimony  of  feeling  against 
them  which  will  revolt  the  public  taste  of  the  present  day,  and 
prevent  people  reading  the  paper,  while  the  space  you  have 
given  to  discussing  dates  will  render  it  further  distasteful  to  our 
readers. 

The  world  (even  the  English  part  of  it)  will  not  listen  to 

I -abuse  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  result  of  abuse  is  to  drive  readers 
ItO  take  his  side. 
I  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully. 

I  John  Murray, 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Murray. 
Wdl  Moulsey,  April  I3lh,  1S54. 
Mv  DEAR  Murray, 
I  lately  hinted  to  you  that  I  began  to  feel  that  my  stated  ar- 
rangement with  the  Quarterly  Rerietv  was  likely  to  become  more 
onerous  to  me  and  less  valuable  to  you  than  it  has  been. 

I  know  not  whether  my  pen,  like  the  Archbishop  of  Granr- 
da's,  "sent  Tapopl^xie,"  but  it  would  be  very  odd  if  it  did  not, 
and  I  cannot  but  see  that  1  am  in  other  respects,  also,  less  use- 
ful than  I  used  to  be  thought.  The  political  views  of  Burke, 
Pitt,  Castlercagh,  and  even  Canning,  which  I  have  followed  for 
fifty  years,  seem  going  out  of  fashion,  and  somewhat  to  "pale 
their  ineffectual  Orca,"  of  which  my  poor  glimmer  was,  at  best, 
but  a  feeble  reflection.  I  am  well  aware  of  your  liberality  and 
delicacy,  and  feel  how  reluctant  you  would  be  to  propose  my 

•  ["The  touphin  in  ihe  Temple,"   Q,  R..  No.  i8d] 
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retirement,  but  it  must  come  sooner  or  later — and  the  soon  may 
be  very  soon,  and  the  latest  cannot  be  very  late — and  therefore 
I  think  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  both  of  us  that  I  should 
take  the  occasion  of  placing*— to  use  the  ministerial  phrase — my 
resignation  in  your  hands. 

I  take  this  step  with  double  regret :  first  for  severing  so  old  a 
connection  so  cordially  and  closely  maintained ;  but  also  for 
losing  what  I  am  well  aware  has  been  a  g^at  stimulus,  and  I 
might  almost  say,  as  Watson  does,  medicinal  resource  to  my 
mind  and  spirits  for  the  last  few  years ;  but  this  beneficial  result 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  idea  that  I  was  no  longer  able  to  bear 
my  accustomed  part  in  the  great  struggle  that  is,  no  doubt, 
opening  upon  us. 

Ever,  my  dear  Murray,  with  much  gratitude  for  your  kind- 
ness, and  strong  wishes  for  your  welfare. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Mr,  Murray  to  Mr,  Croker, 

50,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  April  15th,  1854. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  could  not  read  without  emotion  your  letter  of  the  13th,  in 
which  you  inform  me  that  you  find  it  necessary  to  give  up  your 
engagement  with  the  Quarterly^  of  which  you  have  so  long  been 
a  prop  and  mainstay.  Your  kind  expressions  towards  myself 
are  very  gratifying,  and  it  will  always  be  a  matter  of  pride  and 
pleasure  to  me  to  have  been  honoured  by  your  friendship, 
and  to  have  profited  by  your  wisdom  and  judicious  advice.  It 
is  no  flattery  to  declare  that  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  the 
man  who  is  to  replace  you.  We  of  the  present  day,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  but  pigmies,  while  you  belong  to  a  race  of  giants  in  in- 
tellect. 

Although,  however,  you  may  not  find  yourself  equal  to  the 
stated  drain  of  the  Quarterly^  and  the  necessity  of  working  up 
to  a  particular  day,  it  is  some  consolation  to  me  to  know  that 
our  literary  connection  is  not  to  be  severed,  and  I  hope  "the 
blue  ink  **  may  long  flow  from  your  pen,  with  benefit  both  to 
yourself  and  me,  and  with  less  labour  to  yourself.  I  hope  that 
the  completion  of  Pope  will  now  prove  an  easy  task  to  you — 
though  it  is  one  from  which  I  am  convinced  you  will  derive  no 
little  fame.  When  that  is  completed,  is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  (perhaps  in  combination  with  Mr.  Lockhart)  you  may  be 
induced    to   undertake    an   edition  of  Shakespeare?      I  feel 


strongly  disposed  to  bring  out  your  Boswcll  once  more  in 
8vo.,  as  a  member  of  my  British  Classics  (which  have,  as  yet, 
proved  so  successful),  and  as  the  best  refutation  of  Mac.iulay's 
malice. 

The  speedy  publication  of  your  Pope  has  now  become  an 
afTnir  o(  urgency  to  me,  and  I  greatly  desire  that  it  may  not  be 
long  delayed,  if  your  convenience  allows  you  to  proceed  with  it 

On  one  subject  connected  with  the  Quarterly  Rmew,  I  feel 
some  regret,  viz.,  the  difference  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
Alliance  and  the  Russian  War,  We  fell  so  strongly  that  the 
interests  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  Rainv,  were  deeply 
involved  in  this  question,  that  we  could  perceive  no  other 
course  open  to  us  ;  and  1  can  only  hope  that  as  regards  you, 
our  resistance  did  not  give  offence,  and  in  other  respects  that 

E-'-'-Dts  may  not  prove  that  we  were  mistaken  in  taking  that 
;.  John  Murray, 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Murray. 
Wal  Mouliey,  Sunejr,  April  17,  1854. 
Mv  DEAR  Murray, 
thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  feel  a  great  relief  at  thinking 
t  yvta  and  the  Kcviciv  are  independent  of  my  sickness  and 
my  sensibilities.  I  know  very  well  that  there  was  a  class  of 
subjects  for  which  near  fifty  years*  experience  in  the  school  of 
politics,  under  great  masters,  made  me  of  some  value  ;  but  in 
the  new  aspect  of  affairs,  and  especially  the  "entente  cordiale," 
established  by  the  three  great  parlies  in  Parliament,  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  between  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  French  Autocrat,  I  feel  that  I  am  out  of  dale 
— at  least  out  of  season — for,  I  confess,  I  have  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  present  folly,  as  t  think  it,  is  likely  to  be  short- 
lived, and  to  end  in  a  terrible  crisis.  The  last  words  the  Duke 
lit  Wellington  said  to  me  in  parting  at  Dover,  just  before  his 
death  (which  we  then  thought  less  distant  than  mine),  were, 
_Jtbat  it  was  a  consolation  to  think  that  the  course  of  nature 
lould  spare  us  the  experience  of  the  terrible  events  which  the 
lursc  of  politics  was  evidently  preparing  for  this  country. 

J.  W.  C. 
Mr.  Murray  lo  Mr.  Croktr. 

50,  AlbeDurle  Sirecl,  London,  April  3i.  1854. 
Mv  DEAR  Sir, 
I  had  forwarded  to  Mr.  Elwin  your  notes  containing  your 
Mgnation  and  the  subsequent  rider  to  it,  and  have  dcL-iycd 
VuL.  11.-32 
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answerinjB^  the  latter  until  I  should  hear  from  him,  which  I  have 
done  to-day.  He  and  I  are  quite  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  your  contributions  to  the  Quarterly  Review^  but  we  have 
also  come  to  a  unanimous  decision,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  impart  to  you,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  King  Joseph*s 
Memoirs,  which  you  have  chosen— that  the  Quarterly  Review 
shall  on  no  account  give  admission  to  abuse  of  Louis  Napoleon 
directly,  nor  to  indirect  attacks  conveyed  in  condemnation  of 
the  first  Emperor.  The  publication  of  your  former  paper  on 
King  Joseph  has  elicited  from  so  many  quarters  unmitigated 
disapprobation  on  account  of  its  tone  and  character,  as  clearly 
to  demonstrate  that  it  is  no  longer  for  the  interest  of  the  Review 
to  persist  in  this  strain.  Moreover,  we  deem  it  to  be  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  country  to  contribute  to  stir  up  feelings 
of  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  we  will  persevere 
in  this  course  so  long  as  the  alliance  lasts,  and  while  the  French 
continue  to  act  towards  us  with  good  faith  and  honesty. 

We  feel  that  this  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  English- 
men at  present,  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  persist  in  this 
determination  to  give  the  present  French  Government  a  fair 
trial,  because  it  cannot  be  unknown  to  you  how  many  engines 
are  at  work  in  this  country  and  others  to  estrange  the  two 
Western  allies. 

Even  had  you  continued  with  the  Quarterly  Review  on  the  old 
footing,  we  should  have  been  forced  to  come  to  this  explana- 
tion, which  I  now  make  in  answering  your  last  note.  You  have 
ahvavs  shown  that  vou  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  Rezneiv, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  concur  in  thinking  that  the 
course  which  Elwin  and  I  have  chosen  is  the  right  one  under 
existing  circumstances.  Yours  faithfully, 

John  Murray. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Mr,  Croker.     Extract. 

Wimpole,  February  26th,  1854. 

Mv  DEAR  Friend, 

What  events  !  I  feel  confident,  indeed  I  may  say  I  know, 
that  all  I  previously  said  and  thought,  viz.,  that  this  war  has 
been  brought  about  by  Russian  confidence  in  Aberdeen,  and 
belief  (well  formed,  I  think)  that  the  Cabinet  hated  France  and 
the  Frenchman,  and  would  never  act  in  concert  and  true  feeling 
with  him. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  dreads  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the 
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^^'orkish  Empire  in  Europe,  for  this  reason  only,  that  in  its 
r  Kead  there  would  be  set  up  a  Christian  Empire,  Kingdom,  or 
Republic,  under  the  name  of  Greek.  He  knows  that  if  that  be 
done,  a  most  formidable  barrier  would  be  raised  against  his 
steps  in  that  direction,  for  such  a  nation  would  have  the  relig- 
ious, as  well  as  the  political,  sympathy  of  all  Europe ;  he  would 
Iherefure  rather  keep  the  Sultan  in  Europe  as  a  more  convenient 
tool  for  his  work. 

This  was  his  opinion  when  he  was  in  England  last.  He  did 
not  scruple  to  express  himsely  openly  on  this  subject,  and  he 
did  more  at  that  time  that  I  dare  not  state,  and  he  felt  Eure  be 
bad  settled  the  question  to  the  exclusion  of  France. 

1  think  you  will  perceive  in  the  Blue  Book  that,  in  the  mind 
of  the  Russian  a  feeling  exists  that  England  will  play  his  game  : 
and  if  he  had  been  left  alone  with  the  Turks,  this  would  have 
followed. 

He  would  in  a  year  have  had  150,000  men  in  the  provinces; 

he  would  then  have  raised  by  secret  agency  a  Greek  rebellion, 

and  then  marched  his  troops  against  the  Greek  rebels,  and  have 

thus  become,  in  the  most    positive  way,  the  protector  of   the 

Sultan  in  Europe. 

■       This  plan  is  now  uprooted,  and  he  is  furious.    Jle  has  fiffn 

UpearWi/,  and    has  a  right    lo  complain    of    Aberdeen    and    hi5 

ptjabinet.     I  think  he  will  now  turn  his  Greek  insurrection  to 

his  own  side  and  fight  it  out ;  that  is,  up  to  n  certain  point. 

Come  what  may,  I  think  the  Government  of  the  Koran  gone  in 

Europe.  Vours  most  affectionately, 

^^  HAi(r>i 


H  Mr.  Croker  lo  a  Corrtspondent." 

V  Kensington  FaUce,  Oclohcr  5lh,  1854. 

How  can  you  doubt  my  joy  at  our  successes?  I  doubted — 
more  than  doubted— the  policy  of  the  war ;  I  fear,  f  more  than 
fear.  I  am  alarmed  at  its  consequences  ;  but  that  does  not  abate 
my  happiness  at  the  glory  of  our  arms,  and  at  so  small  an  cx> 
pcnse  of  the  lives  of  our  countrymen,  and,  as  you  add,  at  the 
success  of  our  personal  friend — "  a  chip  of  the  old  block."  My 
1  aversion  from  first  to  last  and  in  prospectu  is  France, 
lon't  say  that  Russia  is  blameless,  because  the  Emperor's  own 
:  lo  Aberdeen  and  com-ersation  with  Seymour  prove  that 
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he  was  not  sincere  in  his  wish  to  keep  Turkey  alive ;  but  that, 
though  it  has  become  a  kind  of  justification  of  the  war,  was 
not  at  all  its  immediate  cause,  which  was  solely  French  intrigues, 
into  which  our  diplomacy  was  unhappily  drawn,  and  which,  I 
think,  might  easily  have  been  detected  and  nullified,  and  Turkey 
secured,  and  Russia  checked,  by  an  able  minister  at  Constanti- 
nople, or,  he  failing,  by  an  independent  and  firm  and  even  high 
tone  at  home.  I  say  independent,  because  our  Government  has 
been  acting  under  the  undisguised  control  of  the  Radical  (that 
is,  the  whole  European)  Press,  which  is  leagued  against  Russia 
as  the  derni^re  resource  of  monarchy.  But  the  die  being  un- 
fortunately thus  cast,  no  one  can  deny  the  activity,  energy,  and 
general  ability  with  which  the  departments  of  Governmeot 
have  executed  their  duties. 

Mr,  J,  Winter  Jones  to  Mr,  Croker. 

British  Museum,  October  9th,  1854. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Panizzi  desires  me  to  present  his  compliments  to  you 
and  to  ask  you  if  you  would  have  any  objection  to  tell  him  the 
name  of  the  person  from  whom  you  procured  the  first  collection 
of  pamphlets  relating  to  the  French  Revolution,  which  you 
parted  with  to  the  Museum.  He  understood  from  you  that  you 
purchased  them  from  the  bookseller  of  Marat  Mr.  Panizzi 
thinks  it  right  you  should  know  that  it  \s  Louis  B/ane  who  dcsms 
this  information,  <ind  that  he  might  wish  to  make  it  public,  in- 
asmuch as  in  France  they  doubt  his  statement  that  he  has  found 
such  a  collection  in  England. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Winter  Jones. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr,  J.  Winter  Jones, 

Alverbank,  Gosport,  October  25,  1854. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  delayed  for  a  few  days  answering  yours  of  the  9th, 
from  my  not  having  been  very  well. 

Be  so  good  as  to  tell  Mr.  Panizzi,  with  my  compliments,  that 
my  collection  of  Revolutionary  pamphlets  consisted  of  two 
parts — the  first  part  was  formed  by  myself  from  various  sources 
of  which  the  most  copious  was  an  old  bouquiniste  of  the  name 
of  Colin^  who  had  been  Marat's  printer  or  publisher,  and  who 
had  in  some  small  dark  rooms  up  two  or  three  flights  of  stairs. 
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on  immense  quantity  of  brochures  of  the  earlier  days  of  the 
revolution.  He  had  lo,  20,  50,  of  the  same  pamphlet,  of  each 
of  which  I  would  buy  but  otu,  of  course  ;  but  I  bought,  I  should 
think,  many  thousands  of  others,  of  which  he  had  but  single 
copies.  What  he  had  least  of  were  the  works  of  Marat — even 
those  which  he  himself  printed^which  he  accounted  for  nat- 
urally enough — that  there  were  times  in  which  it  might  be 
somewhat  hazardous  to  possess  them.  Though  he  had  been  a 
friend,  and  t  suppose  was  an  admirer  of  Marat,  I  found  him  an 
honest  old  creature,  intelligent  in  his  little  business.  It  was 
through  him  that  I  found  out  Marat's  sister,  as  like  him,  as 
Colin  said,  and  as  from  all  pictures  and  busts,  I  readily  believed, 
as  "deux  gouttcs  d'eau."  She  was  very  small,  very  ugly,  very 
sharp,  and  a  great  politician.  Her  ostensible  livelihood  was 
making  watch  springs,  but  she  told  me  she  was  pretty  easy  in 
her  circumstances,  and  I  either  gathered  from  her,  or  saw  cause 
to  suspect,  that  she  had  some  secret  charitable  help. 
Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

i  Truly  yours, 

J.  W.  Crokeh. 
Lord  tyHdhunt  to  Mr.  Crokcr. 
Geot^  Street.  Oclobtr  i8lh,  [1854). 
Mv  DEAR  CrOKER, 
The  political  world  is  in  a  most  complicated  state,  and  f  feel 
quite  at  sea. 

I  am  told  by  an  anti-Russian  that  you  arc  quite  Russian,  or 
rather  perhaps  anti-French.  Pray  let  me  know,  when  you  have 
nothing  better  to  do,  what  are  your  views  of  things  in  general — 
a  wide  range,  giving  full  scope  for  any  amount  of  political  gossip. 
While  we  are  trying  lo  pull  down  the  Czar,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  contributing  largely  to  build  up  a  nearer,  aud  eventually, 
perhaps,  a  more  formidable  power.  Stilf^  wish  to  drive  the 
Russians  out  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Trans- Caucasian  provinces, 
and  to  compel  them  lo  fall  back  from  their  excursion  to  Khiva. 
I  have  a  great  hankering,  too,  after  the  Finland  part  of  the 
aSair. 

As  you  know  much  about  Admiralty  affairs,  you  may  tell  me 
^■Wietber  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  a  great  mistake  has  been 
^^nule  in  not  preparing  a  powerful  squadron  of  steamers  of 
^^RDall  draught  for  the  Baltic  instead  of  such  enormous  vessels. 
^^n  the  last  war  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Russians,  the  con- 
test was  carried  on  principally  by  Hcets  of  gunboats.     In  like 
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manner,  we  might,  with  a  moderate  squadron  of  this  description, 
have  been  at  this  moment  in  possession  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff, 
embarrassing  the  operations  and  intercepting  the  Russian  com- 
munications in  that  quarter,  &c.  But  this  is  a  small  part  of  the 
whole,  so  pray  let  your  pen  run  glibly  over  a  large  expanse  of 
white  paper  to  enlighten  and  cheer  me  at  this  moment,  for  I  am 
lying  with  both  feet  bound  up,  teazed  by  the  gout,  on  a  soft  bed 
from  which  I  have  no  expectations  to  escape  for  several  days^ 
and,  notwithstanding  the  kind  attentions  of  the  female  part  of 
my  family,  cannot  boast  of  being  in  the  highest  spirits. 

I  do  not  know  where  you  are  at  present,  so  I  send  this  to 
Moulsey,  with  directions  to  forward  it ;  but  wherever  you  are, 
I  hope  sincerely  that  you  arc  going  on  comfortably  and  well. 

Ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

Lynduurst. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

Alverbank,  Gosport,  October  20th,  1854. 

My  dear  Lyndhurst, 

I  take  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  for  you  have  opened  a  large 
field  of  personal,  political,  and  even  prophetical  topics. 

To  what,  I  suppose,  is  meant  by  **  my  being  a  Russian" — that 
is,  disapproving  the  policy  and  dreading  the  consequences  of 
the  Russian  war,  I  must  plead  guilty.  But  you  have  expressed 
my  feelings  more  distinctly  and  truly  in  saying  that  they  are 
against  the  French  alliance.  I  believe,  and  think  I  could  prove, 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  misunderstanding  was  French 
ambition  and  French  intrigue.  France  had  the  dexterity  to 
withdraw  slily  from  an  aggression  so  outrageous  that  even  she 
could  not  venture  to  defend  it,  and  to  drag  us  as  principals  into 
another,  and  at  first  altogether  different,  controversy,  in  which 
fortunately — or  penRips  1  might  rather  say  unfortunately — the 
revelation  of  the  Czar's  Memorandum  in  1844,  and  his  conver- 
sation with  Seymour,  came  opportunely  for  the  Revolutionary 
party  throughout  Europe,  to  justify  the  odium  and  indignation 
which  they  had  already  endeavoured  to  create  against  Russia, 
whom  they  hated  and  feared  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  power 
capable  of  resisting  the  revolutionary  spirit  I  never  could 
understand  under  what  influence  it  was  that  the  Conservative 
press — even  the  most  ultra  of  them — joined  in  the  cry  of  their 
old  adversaries  against  their  old  allies.  As  long  ago  as  the 
scandalous  insult  to  Greneral   Haynau  at  the  brewery  in  the 


ty,*  the  most  viuient  of  the  Conservative  papers  took  the  anti- 
Austrian  and  anti-Russian  Hne.  Long  before  Mentzikoff's  mis- 
m,  and  while  the  dissension  was  still  smouldering  between 
and  Russia  (England  being  then  quite  out  of  question), 
''-■11  the  press  became  anti-Russian  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable,  and. 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  hitherto  unnoticed  fact,  that  be/ore  Meniii- 
koff  had  opened  his  mhsion.  Col.  Ross  senta  requisition  to  Admiral 
Duadas  to  muve  the  British  ffecl  into  the  Bosphorus — an  ex- 
traordinary proposition  at  that  stage  of  the  debate,  for  which  I 
have  never  heard  the  slightest  reason.  My  firm  conviction  (and, 
as  1  have  said,  I  think  I  could  prove  it)  was  that  the  whole 
nilatr  was  produced  by  the  mingled  arrogance  and  dexterity  of 
France,  acting  on  the  weakness  and  bewilderment  of  Turkey. 

]  now  come  to  another  stage  of  the  affair.  Admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument  (which,  however,  I  am  far  from  doing  as 
a  matter  of  fact),  that  the  Czar's  Memorandum  proves  a  predis- 
position on  his  part  for  territorial  aggrandisement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Turkey,  I  think  it  might  rather  liave  been  made  a 
guarantee  of  peace  than  an  excuse  for  war.  It  put  {fx  hsfothtst) 
our  Ministers  in  possession  of  the  dfssous  des  rartes,  and  might 
have  enabled  them  to  restrain  and  reconcile  Russiannd  Turkey. 
On  the  first  movement  of  the  French  to  inveigle  or  intimidate 
Turkey  into  a  violation  of  her  engagements  with  Russia,  Eng- 
land ought,  as  on  amicus  euria,  to  have  advised  Turkey  of  her 
danger,  .ind  told  her  that,  besides  the  general  and  well-known 
a^mndising  policy  of  Russia,  nr  had  special  reasons  to  suspect 
that  the  C/arwas  only  looking  out  for  a  cause  of  quarrel,  and 
that  the  Porte  should  be  therefore  doubly  cautious  not  to  af- 
ford him  one,  and,  above  all,  not  one  so  unjustifiable  un  lis 
part  as  a  breach  of  the  most  solemn  and  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  engagements,  and  as  a  weak  compliance  with  the  new 
and  most  unreasonable  pretensions  of  France.  Such  a  remon- 
strance, I  think,  would  have  steadied  Turkey;  while,  to  the 
C/ar  we  should  have  s-itd  that,  although  we  admitted  that  he 
had  been  recently  ill-treated  in  the  matter  of  the  Holy  Places, 
his  memorandum  of  1844  shoivcd  that  he  had  earlier  designs 
and  ulterior  projects  to  which  we  never  could  in  any  way  sub- 
mil,  and  that,  while  we  should  willingly  mediate  to  induce 
Turkey  to  do  him  justice,  wc  would  not  conceal  from  him  that 
the  principle  announced  in  his  memorandum  would  make  ua 
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look  with  suspicion  and  jealousy  at  any  hostile  niovcni«ttt 
his  part  This  proceeding  would  either  have  been  succcssfa 
in  moderating  both  parties,  or  it  would  have  placed  ibc  m 
on  its  real  grounds— that  is,  a  struggle  between  France 
Russia,  in  which  we  should  have  been  spectators,  and 
ally  perhaps  mediators,  but  not  parties  tiil  some  prctcnsioi 
contrary  to  ihs  permanrnt  balance  of  power  should  be  advaim 
by  any  of  the  belligerents, 

No  one  can  be  more  a  friend  than  I  am  to  the  mainteiiBK 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  because  I  cannot  imagine  what  sul 
stitute  could  be  found  for  the  Government  (even  the  nwst  im- 
perfect) of  the  vast  and  various  regions  over  which  it  isspmd; 
but  I  must  say  that  this  special  chivalry  for  the  integrity  of  lie 
Turkish  Empire,  and  this  zeal  for  the  balance  of  power, 
settled  ill  1815,  come  very  strangely  from  France  and  Engiaa^ 
who  never  before  were  united  in  any  military  or  political  ul^ 
ject,  except  in  the  disturbance  of  that  balance  of  power  by  tW 
dismemberment  of  the  Netherlands  in  1831,  and  the  disruption 
of  Greece  from  Turkey  in  1826  ;  to  which  let  me  add  the  seiiort 
of  Algiers  by  t!ie  French,  acquiesced  in  by  England,  and  ol  the 
Ionian  Islands  by  England,  acquiesced  in  by  France.  To  be 
sure  it  is  a  proof  that  nations  never  blush,  lo  hear  those  wha 
have  robbed  Turkey  of  Greece,  and  Algiers  and  the  loaiu 
Islands,  and  in  a  great  measure  of  Egypt,  complaining  tlul 
Russia  may  entertain  a  wish  to  have  a  slice  on  the  other  side 
Nay,  we  are  angrily  told  that  Russia  has  disturbed  the  bahubt 
of  power  in  the  Caucasin  regions  of  Asia— a  proceeding  liui 
occasions  great  indignation  on  our  part,  who  convcuicnily  for- 
get what  we  ourselves  have  been  doing  in  the  Punjaub  on  oiU 
side,  and  in  Burmah  and  Pegu  on  the  otlier  side  of  Asia :  and 
who  have  witnessed,  without  daring  to  breathe  even  a  sigh  J 
disapprobation,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  California,  and  Mexlcv 
to  the  United  States,  Our  newspapers  say  that  no  pence 
be  made  with  Russia  till  we  have  razed  Sebastopol,  and  takes, 
securities  that  it  never  shall  be  restored.  Suppose  the  Ptltn- 
iur^  Gazette  were  to  sa.Y  thai  peace  never  should  be  made  with 
England  till  she  restored  Gibraltar  to  the  country- of  which  U 
is  a  part,  and  to  which  it  naturally  belongs  ;  thai  its  occupaiiM 
has  not  even  the  excuse  of  being  necessary  to  England  for  sdf- 
defence,  for  it  is  nothing  but  an  insult  to  and  check  upon  the 
whole  Mediterranean  regions?  The  same  ma  be  sjilduf  Mala 
and  the  seven  islands,  of   Bermuda,  and    even   of  the  Cape 
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Ifherc  are  these  doctrines  for  which  we  are  fighiing  in  the 
Crimea  lo  end  ?  When  we  say  that  we  will  not  suffer  t!ie  Czar 
a  advance  against  Constantinople  lo  avenge  a  series  uf  insults 
>  his  religion,  how  is  it  that  we  have  no  jealousy  of  the  occupa- 
"tJon  of  Rome,  and  the  consequent  control  over  the  Roman 
Cliurch  and  Papal  policy  by  the  French.  I  have  wasted  so 
much  paper  on  the  Russian  part  of  the  question  that  1  have 
neither  room  nor  time  to  enier  on  the  most  important  and 
alarming  circumstance  of  our  position — the  French  alliance, 
which  seems  to  me  pregnant  with  the  most  awful  consequences. 
Perhaps,  by-and-by,  I  may  be  able  lo  give  you  my  views  on 
this  point.  I  will  now  only  say  that  the  alliance  is  and  must 
be  "false  and  hollow,"  not  from  the  fault  or  treachery  of 
sovereigns  or  statesmen,  but  from  the  uncontrollable  «iT/*r/^ 
tAiitgs.  and  that,  like  the  people  round  Etna,  wc  are  planting 

I  olives  which  the  next  and  not  distant  eruption  will  destroy. 
^  Ever  yours, 

L  J.  W.  Croker. 

w  Lord  Lmsdak  to  Mr.  Croker.    Exlraet. 

m  London,  Novcmbct  13th,  1854. 

^      Mr  DEAR  Croker, 

As  to  Louis  Napoleon,  I  consider  liira  a  saviour  in  putting 
down  the  republic  ;  it  will  be  a  great  blessing  if  he  can  be  kept 
where  he  is.  We  did  not  like  the  Napoleon  family,  but,  taking 
a  sclGsh  way  of  looking  at  the  state  of  the  world,  he  is  now  of 
use  to  us.  The  world  has  changed  its  aspect ;  two  great  powers 
have  arisen  and  are  increasing  in  force  and  strength,  Russia 

■  and  America;  and  the  union  of  France  and  England  seems 
H accessary  to  resist  them,  I  do  not  like  the  Orlcanists,  and  I 
H  think  ihey  are  the  most  unpopular  of  all  the  different  claimants 

■  to  the  throne.  I  think  Louis  Napoleon  will  be  well  received 
as  a  new  ally  and  the  extinguisher  of  a  republic,  f  speak  as  I 
feel,  thinking  that  it  was  the  best  piece  of  good  luck  having 

_iuch  a  man  turn  up.     We  differ  in  our  old  age  in  politics  for 

e  have  underrated  the  power  of  the  Russians ;  we  had  not 
IBcient  information  to  justify  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea. 
e  are  experiencing  sad  and  melancholy  losses ;  as  yet  the 
iglisfa  have  had  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  have  suffered 

"dingly.     1  am  in  low  spirits  as  to  the  result 

I  remain,  faithfully  yours, 

LoN-^DALE. 
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Mr.  Croker  to  the  Earl  of  Harthfieke.      £xtra<t. 

AlTcibatik,  Gospon,  KoTcmber  17th,  t8{4 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  n  statemeot  of  the  reasons  « 
make  me  tliink  Russia  a  natural  allf,  whose  power  could  du  u 
no  direct  injury,  and  could  do  us  a  ^reat  deal  of  good  {as  it  ba 
done  in  iSii)  as  a  counter-balance  to  Fniace,  which  seeins  b 
me  to  be  inevitably  and  from  mere  vicinity,  and  without  rt^an 
to  the  individual  character  of  sovereigns  or  ministries:,  our  U 
Ural  rival  and,  of  course,  natural  enemy.  I  will  nut  enlarge  « 
that  speculative  topic  ;  but  when  I  came  to  look  al  the  mx 
praelieally,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  and  1  believe  saying,  thA 
I  saw  little  prospect  of  advantage  in  making  wa.r  on  a  putnT 
whose  vitals  were  so  far  out  of  our  reach  that  the  most  we  couU 
hope  to  do  was  to  pare  its  nails,  or  at  best  cut  off  a  finger  Of 
wound  a  toe  ;  and  that,  whatever  success  we  might  obtain  in  lb* 
way  of  chivalry,  there  was  none  to  be  expected  either  \ 
present  profit  or  ultimate  security  for  the  objects  wc  were  o»B« 
tending  for.  1  therefore  approved  the  reluctance  which  tbc 
Ministers  were  accused  of  feeling  to  embarking  In  such  \ov^ 
handed  and  remote  hostilities,  in  which,  according  to  the  f 
laws  of  physics,  the  distance  increased  our  difficulties  in  aim 
geometrical  progression. 

Lard  Raglan  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Bercre  Scbaslopol,  Cbristmu  TMf,  tS$«. 
Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Croker, 

I  am  very  much  gratified  by  your  cordial  congnUuIaiiuos  o 
the  events  of  the  campaign,  and  the  very  favourable  opiBMri 
you  have  expressed  of  my  services,  with  the  acquiescence  thai 
that  opinion  is  shared  by  my  countrymen  generally.  Tbc 
indeed  is  highly  flattering  and  encouraging,  and,  coming  fraM 
a  friend  of  your  experience,  observation,  and  good  feeling,  t 
not  be  loo  highly  appreciated.  I  am  much  concerned  to  hea 
that  your  health  is  so  precarious.  Accept  my  earnest  hopctha 
your  life  may,  notwithstanding,  long  be  preserved,  and  that 
may  have  the  happiness  of  assuring  you,  de  I'ivt  jvix  how  gnUQ 
ful  1  am  for  all  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me. 

The  great  task,  however,  confided  to  the  allied  artnies  b  sti 
to  be  accomplished,  and  we  have  to  contend  ag:unst  the  dii 
culties  of  the  season,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  ttuuU 
you  with.        Believe  me,  with  every  good  «4sh. 

My  dear  Croker,  very  faithfully  yoiirs, 

Raolax. 


9ff 

Lord  Limsdaie  to  Mr,  Croker. 

London,  Junuaty  s^lh,  1855. 
Mv  DEAR  Croker, 
'  r  think  The  present  Government  ought  to  be  turned  out  on 
unt  of  their  incapacity  and  their  negligence,  which  is  no- 
rious. 
*"I  believe  there  never  was  any  one  more  inefficient  than  the 
~^ke  of  Newcastle  has  been. 

I  think  the  members  engaged  in  so  bad  a  business  that 
jr  should  be  left  to  the  consequences,  which  must  be  disas- 
But  the  public  do  nut  understand  the  thing  in  this  light. 
!  public  believe  the  policy  of  the  war  good,  but  that  these 
)  arc  incapable  of  carrying  it  on.  If  we  merely  protested, 
1  allowed  these  incapables  to  carry  it  on,  the  public  would 
jard  it  as  a  Ministerial  triumph.  Wc  can  only  punish  these 
n  in  putting  them  out  The  eventual  failure  of  their  policy 
uld  not  punish  them,  and  the  policy  must  be  carried  out  by 
jne  one,  for  we  are  in  the  war.  Why  should  we  leave  so  im- 
rtant  a  matter  in  hands  which  arc  so  incapable?  Why  should 
Jlow  ihem  that  which  the  public  would  regard  as  a  triumph, 
I  you  may  regard  it  as  only  giving  them  rope  to  h.ing 
mselves!  There  are  others  that  can  be  Ministers;  and  do 
;  it  be  thought  that  the  only  men  fit  for  office  arc  Ncw- 
B  aod  Sidney  Herbert.  Truly  yours, 

Lonsdale. 

London,  January  jtit,  18551 
Dear  Croker, 

e  never  was  a  division  where  the  calculators  and  whips 

e  more  out  of  their  reckoning,*    Our  friends  calculated  upon 

liajority  of  sixty.     The  Government  maintained  they  should 

!  a  majority.     But  everything  turned  up  against  the  Guv- 

lent  in  the  debate^Berna!  Osborne's  speech  was  consid- 

I  as  if  the  Ministers  had  determined  to  resign ;  Gl.idstonc's 

Lack  upon  J.  Russell ;  also  a  very  feeble  speech  from  I'almer- 


W  [The  Aberdeen  Ministry  were  defeated  by  die  lolalljr  unexpected  majutliy  i>l 
the  i9ih  of  Juiiuuy,  1855.  The  occasion  for  Ihe  diviilon  ww  Mr.  Hoe- 
molion  for  an  enquiry  into  Ihc  coniluci  of  die  war.  Lord  (^tlmerilon  Ihen 
hii  (inl  Adminiilration,  Lord  John  RuikII  nnil  t.or(l  ttorlijr  havinK  l»lli 
1  Iheir  eflurti  lo  eonitrucl  >  Miniitry.  Thit  (^vtmmenl,  with  m«n|f  dr. 
lenuJ  changes,  rcmiuned  in  ofliee  till  Febiuoty,  1858.  ujiwiitdi  of  ilir«c  ynrt, 
[iie  term  ol  Mr.  Ciuker*!  life.] 
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ston.  Altogether,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  break  up  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  107  Whigs  and  Rads  voted  against  theoo.  Gladstone 
is  in  error  about  30,000  effective  men  in  the  Crimea.  There  was 
not  half  the  number  a  fortnight  ago,  and  I  fear  by  this  time  not 
10,000.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  misery  of  the  state  of  our  little 
army,  which  I  almost  fear  shortly  will  not  exist  I  collected 
some  private  letters  from  Colonels,  which  I  have  given  to 
Lyndhurst  But  whether  his  motion  will  come  on,  I  know  not 
The  French  Army  are  as  well  provided  as  any  troops  can  be  on 
a  campaign,  whilst  ours  are  starving.  This  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  .  .  .  There  is  no  outcry  against 
[Lord  Raglan]  as  yet,  as  it  would  partly  have  taken  the  respon- 
sibility from  the  Government.  But  he  will  be  removed  upon 
the  change  of  Government,  whoever  they  are. 

Up  to  this  time  I  know  nothing  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  confer- 
ence with  the  Queen  yesterday.  I  suppose  they  will  try  Pal- 
merston.  They  tell  me  he  is  becoming  aged  fast,  that  he  is 
deaf  and  blind,  that  his  hearing  and  eyesight  [are]  failing.*  I 
think  the  Ministry  must  come  to  Derby  at  last 

Truly  yours, 

Lonsdale. 

Monday  morning. 

My  dear  Croker, 

You  are  right  in  your  anticipations  about  Johnny's  mission ; 
his  lute  colleague  scouted  him,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him.  Palmerston  is  busy  now,  but  a  Whig  tells  me  he  will 
fail,  but  they  will  all  rally  under  Lord  Clarendon. 

Johnny  is  to  make  an  explanation,  and  give  his  version  of 
the  ousting  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  will  be  answered 
by  Gladstone.  So  war  still  rages  between  Whigs  and  Peelites. 
Johnny  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  dismiss  Pam,  and  again 
Newcastle,  to  please  the  Court 

Some  predict  Pam  will  not  make  a  Government  The  Peel- 
ites are  too  greedy  for  places.f 

Truly  yours, 

Lonsdale. 

*  [The  absurdity  of  these  reports  nee<l  not  now  be  pointed  out  The  most 
striking  Parliamentary  successes  of  Lord  Palmerston  were  still  before  him.] 

t  [The  Peelites  in  the  Administration,  as  originally  formed,  were  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert,  Colonial  Secretary ; 
Sir  James  Graham,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  They  all  resigned  on  the  22nd 
of  February,  1855.]. 
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February  Znd,  1855. 
Mv    DEAR   CrOKER, 

Derby  has  made  what  the  theatrical  people  call  &fias(s.  He 
would  not  make  a  Ministry  from  his  owo  friends  or  his  own 
bat. 

Johnny  is  low  at  this  time,  as  his  move  to  oust  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  iil-managed,  and  he  has  a  run  against  him  as  a 
shabby  intriguer.    The  offspring  of  all  the  old  Tory  families  and 
_inerchants  have  turned  Liberals,  Whigs,  Free  Traders — Glad- 
lone,  Newcastle,  Sidney  Herbert,  Granville,  Porchesier.     It  is 

e  exception  to  remain  a  Tory. 
•  There  is  a  principle  which  is  called  self  adjustment,  and  I 
Ittpect  Palmerston  will  rally  the  Whigs,  with  himself  at  the 
%ead ;  and  the  formerly  excluded  Whigs,  Lord  Grey,  Clanri- 
C.irde,  Labouchere,  Vernon  Smith,  and  Seymour,  will  fill  up 
the  places  vacated  by  the  Peelites.  Change  of  Ministries  will 
be  frequent ;  but  a  Ministry  always  will  be  formed  in  a  week 
or  two. 

I  am  told  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  becoming  more 
unmanageable  every  session,  that  no  division  can  be  calculated 
Upon,  that  so  many  of  the  town  members  owe  no  allegiance  and 

ITOlc  for  popularity.  We  shall  all  be  beat  in  a  few  years  if  there 
b  not  a  imion  of  the  Tory  and  Whig  aristocracy — and  that  will 
^  only  last  a  few  years.  Vour  prediction  in  the  end  will  be  cor- 
rect as  to  the  [effects  of  the]  Reform  Bill,  but  it  has  been 
longer  coming  about  than  all  of  us  thought. 

Yours  truly, 

I  Lonsdale. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Hanlinge. 
West  Moulscy,  Suirey,  Fcbrnarj  5th,  1855. 
Mv  DEAR  HaRDINGE, 
I  am  equally  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  violence  and,  I 
I  satisfied,  unjust  outcry  which  has  been  raised  against  the 
ilitary  and  naval  administrations  as  to  their  share  in  the  con- 
duct uf  the  war.     Of  the  poluy  of  the  war  I  say  nothing;  but  I 
feel  bound  to  say,  as  one  who  had  an  official  share  in  the  con- 
,     duct  of  the  last  great  war,  and  who  has  not  been  an  indifferent 
•  ■observ-er  of  what  has  been  since  done  in  the  two  great  branches 
t  the  service,  that  I  was  aitomthed  at  the  celerity,  the  energy, 
1  the  efficiency  with  which,  on  so  short  a  notice,  so  great  a 
rce  was  prepared,  collected,  and  directed  to  both  the  Baltic 
j  the  East. 
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The  exertion  and  its  results  are,  I  believe,  without  precedent 
They,  at  least,  exceeded  what  my  experience  could  have  led 
me  to  anticipate.  But  it  is  not  to  express  this  general  opinion 
that  I  write  to  you,  but  to  notice  one  particular  point  on  which 
you  and  I  have  had  some  former  communications  which  you 
may  have  forgotten.  You  are  charged,  I  see,  with  a  special 
neglect  in  not  having  turned  your  attention  to  arming  the 
troops  with  rifles.  What  you  may  or  may  not  have  done,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  it  was  not  from  inattention  to  the 
subject ;  for  when  you  were  at  the  Ordnance  and  I  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, I  happened  to  hear  that  the  Americans  were  introduc- 
ing rifles  into  their  service,  and  I  mentioned  to  you  that  I  had 
obtained  a  pattern  of  one  of  their  rifles.  I  remember  that  you 
were  immediately  struck  with  the  fact,  and  begged  me  to  give 
you  my  pattern  rifle,  promising  to  give  me  in  return  one  of  our 
own  manufacture.  This  you  did  not  do  ;  perhaps  you  were 
overruled,  and  did  not  make  any,  as  we  all  soon  after  went  out 
of  office  ;  but  with  the  eagerness  you  then  showed  to  have  the 
rifle  copied,  I  cannot  believe  that  you  afterwards  grew  indiffer- 
ent and  negligent  on  a  subject  which  struck  you  so  much  at 
first,  and  of  which  subsequent  experience  seemed  to  have  in- 
creased the  importance.  I  know  not  that  this  reminiscence  can 
be  of  the  least  importance,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  you 
might  not  be  sorry  to  have  it  re-called  to  your  memory. 
Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Hardinge, 

Your  friend  of  lang  syne, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Sir  James  Graham, 

West  Moulscy,  Surrey,  February  14th,  1855. 

Mv  DEAR  Graham, 

Is  it  possible  that  raw  coffee-beans  were  issued  to  the  troops  in 
the  camp  ?  No  doubt  it  was  cheaper  and  easier,  and  in  every 
way  better,  to  send  the  raw  coffee-bean  to  Constantinople,  and 
perhaps  even  to  Balaclava.  If  it  had  been  sent  from  England 
roasted,  and  still  more,  if  ground,  it  would  have  been  liable  to 
deteriorate  and  waste  ;  but  that  it  should  not  have  been  roasted 
and  ground  before  it  was  issued  to  the  men  in  the  camp  seems 
utterly  incredible.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  even  if  the  roasting 
and  grinding  could  not  have  been  done  on  shore  (where,  however, 
coffee  forms  an  important  part  of  the  popular  diet),  the  men-of- 
war  and  the  great  steam  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Balaclava  could 
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have  in  a  week  roasted  and  ground  coffee  enough  to  have  served 
the  army  for  a  year. 

This  is  so  obvious  thai  I  totally  disbelieve  the  whole  story,  but 
I  have  seen  in  the  Timrs  a  statement  signed  with  the  name  of  a 
person,  I  think  an  officer,  stating  that  the  fact  was  true,  and 
'lal  he  had  seen  the  coflec-beans  strewed  about  on  the  snow  as, 
be  sure,  they  would  be  if  so  issued.  If  this  can  be  contra 
dieted,  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  doing  so,  authoritatively 
if  it  cannot,  if  the  raw  coffee-beans  were,  even  for  one  day, 
issued  to  the  troops  in  camp,  1  know  not  what  can  be  said  in 
extenuation  of  such  a  blunder,  but  I  know  what  u'///  be  said, 
rfiicf  ornnes."  So  if  the  fact  can  be  denied,  for  God's 
.e  lose  DO  time  in  denying  it.  Yours  ever, 

J.  W,  Crokek. 

Sir  yamts  Graham  to  Mr.  Croker, 

Admirallir,  February  I5lh,  1855. 
■   DEAR   CrOKEB, 

I  Your  Admiralty  practice  makes  you  aware  that  the  rcquisi- 
ibns  from  the  Commissariat  on  the  Victualling  Department  are 
nndatory,  and  have  no  discretion  in  tlie  compliance  with 
lem. 

1  send  you  the  dates  and  the  contents  of  the  varying  rcqui- 
prilions  with  respect  to  coffee  for  the  army.     The  proposal  to 
grind,  as  well  as  roast,  emanated  from  this  office  in  an  extra 
uSicial  shape,  although  the  duty  was  not  ours.     The  proposal 
was  adopted.     The  coffee,  ground  and  roasted,  has  been  packed 
in  air-tight  cans ;  and  I  believe  that  tbe  measure  has  been  suc- 
cessful.   Coffee  is  a  ration  issued  for  the  first  time  to  the  British 
army  on  foreign  sen-ice. 
Many  mistakes,  doubtless,  have  been  committed,  which  expe- 
lencc  alone  can  rectify.     It  remains  lo  be  seen  whether  Com- 
issioners  from  Committees  of  Public  Safety  will  improve  the 
a  of  the  army,  or  contribute  much  lo  the  safe  conduct 
if  affairs  I  am,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Jas.  Graham. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Sir  famts  Graham. 

[No  dale,  appatcnlly  Felimiuy  l6lh,  1855.] 
\\  never  for  a  moment  thought  that  the  Admiraity,  or  any 
dicr  department  at  home,  had  or  could  have  anything  to  do 
"  1  ihc  coffee  blunder.    My  enquiry,  my  wonder,  was  ivhetlierii,^ 
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and  if  so,  by  what  idiotcy,  the  raw  coffee-bean  was  issued  to  the 
troops  in  the  camp.  That  is  my  sole  point.  From  your  silence 
I  fear  the  fact  is  so,*  for  which  nobody  at  home  can  be  to  blame; 
but  whoever  it  was  at  Balaclava  or  the  camp  that  perpetrated, 
or  permitted  such  a  flagrant  absurdity  (without  sending  up  a 
roasting  and  grinding  apparatus  with  the  coffee),  ought  to  be 
dismissed,  or  at  least  censured  and  recalled  for  incompetency 
and  want  of  common  sense.  It  is  such  things  as  this — small,  as 
I  have  said,  in  themselves  but  most  serious  as  indications — that 
drive  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  into  these  des- 
perate courses  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  If  the  War 
Minister  cannot  deny  such  a  fact,  or,  admitting  it,  does  not  make 
a  flagrant  example  of  the  poor  idiot  who  did  it,  can  you  won- 
der, even  though  you  may,  as  I  do,  deplore,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  take  the  matter  into  its  own  rough  hands? 

What  I  think  of  these  Executive  Committees  you  will  judge 
when  I  tell  you  that,  in  breach  of  my  resolution  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  politics,  and,  above  all,  with  party  politics,  I 
used  my  best  endeavours  to  induce  the  two  or  three  friends  with 
whom  I  thought  my  opinion  might  have  any  weight,  to  vote 
against  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion. 

One  of  them  answered  me  with  the  coffee-beans,  and  added 
that  he  expected  to  hear  next  that,  instead  of  flannel  drawers, 
knee-buckles  had  been  issued  to  the  Highland  Brigade. 

Mr.  Crokcr  to  Sir  George  Sinclair. 

Bognor,  November  25th,  1855. 

I  have  the  misfortune,  I  confess,  of  differing  from  you  in 
your  estimate  of  Mr.  Urquhart  and  his  case,  as  I  have  that  also 
of  agreeing  with  Mr.  Bright  in  his  views  of  the  war,  though  not 
on  his  peculiar  reasoning.  I  believe  the  war  was  not  only  un- 
just in  its  origin,  but  utterly  wanton  on  our  part. 

It  has  been  in  its  progress  extravagant  of  money  and  of 
blood,  with  no  advantage  and  little  glory.  Its  object  seems  to 
be  some  indefinite  amoindrissemcnt  of  Russia,  which,  whether 
defeated  or  attained,  seems  to  me  equally  certain  to  revolution- 
ize Europe— probably  to  set  up  kingdoms,  or,  more  likely  still, 
republics,  of  Hungary  and  Poland — perhaps  of  Italy,  to  restore 
the  France  of  Napoleon  I.,  to  absorb  Belgium  and  Holland,  and 
finally  subdue,  and  perhaps   dismember,  our  disunited  King- 


*  [It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  now  that  the  fact  was  sa] 
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Thai  some  such  great  revolution  will  be  produced  by 

Ebe  countlnuance  and  extension  of  the  present  war  I  believe. 

tod  the  only  accident  that  I  can  imagine  to  avert  it  is,  what  I 

mil  is  no  improbable  catastrophe,  a  now  revolution  in  France. 

KO(  such  a  revolution  I  am  as  certain  as  I  was  all  along  of  the 

lorcrthrow  of  the  first  Napoleon,  but  I  am  far  from  prophesy- 

ting,  as  I  did  in  that  case,  that  /should  live  to  sec  it.     Pozzo  di 

Kfiorgo  used  to  say  that  he  antf  /  were  the  only  two  men  in  Europe 

I'who.  in  1810,  believed  in  the  future  fall  of  Buonaparte.     This 

s  in  allusion  to  a  conversation  which  we  had  when  he  came 

to  lake  leave  of  me  on  going  to  Russia,  and  when,  as  he  truly 

related,  I  told  him  that  «'c«  fA^n  (before  the  march  on  Moscow), 

Buonaparte  was  straining  n  string  which  would  inevitably  break, 

and  climbing  a  pinnacle  where  both  his  fooling  and  his  head 

would  fail  him. 

TAis  man's  fall  is,  if  possible,  more  reasonably  to  be  reckoned 
on  than  his  uncle's. 
1        I  am  so  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Urqnhart's  conclusions, 
Klliat  at  this  moment  I  should  be  very  sorry  of  any  disturb- 
pance  of  Lord  Palmerslon.     There  is    nothing  that  I  object  to 
in  his  Administration  that  his  rivals,  nay,  his  soi-iHsanf  Conserva- 
tive rivals,  have  not    countenanced,  nay,    exceeded,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  great  cancer,   Parlimentary  Reform,  will  cat 
deeper  and  deeper  into  our  vitals  every  time  it  is  reopened  by 
L^change  of  Ministry  or  a  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

We  now  return  to  the  general  corresi;ondence  of  1854.     Tlie 
ttrst  three  letters  were  written  in  pursuance  of  a  wish  which 
Ir  Croker  entertained  to  vindicate  the  character  of  .Mr,  Pitt 
■om  certain  charges  made  by  Lord  Holland  in  his  'Memoirs  of 
Bie  Whig  Party.'     Mr.  Croker's  article  on  this  work  appeared  in 
!  Quarterly  Jlmrtf  for  March,  1854.     Among  the  statements 
I^Wadeby  Lord  Holland  was  that  referred  to  by  Mr.  Croker,  in  hia 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  namely,  that  Pitt  was  a  "partner 
in  the  Faro  bank  at  Goostree's."     This  was  a  club  which  suc- 
ceeded "Almack's."  in  the  same  building,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  Pilt  frequented  it.     Mr.  Croker  proved  in  his 
article  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  be 
J  anything  tu  do  with  the  faro  bank. 
Vou  II.-33 
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Mr.  Croker  to  tiu  Duke  of  Rul/and.  ^H 

'West  Moulsejr,  Frbnuuy  iTth,  ifSM   4 
Mv  DKAK  Duke, 

I  have  to  give  you  a  little  trouble,  but  I  hope  and  believe  ii 
vUl  be  a  labour  of  love.  It  has  become  a  fasfaioo  with  libcllm 
to  represent  Mr.  Pkt  sis  a  hard  drinker.  Now  we  all  know-  tlul 
fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  everybody  draok  at  Isast  twice  u 
much  as  they  do  now.  We  know,  too,  that  one  nisfat  (th^  of  1 
debate  on  Lord  Howe's  promotion  as  Admiral)  he  and  Doixhs 
came  in  what  was  called./^.  But  I  have  faeiuxl  from  tntnl 
of  our  common  friends  tliat  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  at  all  renurfcabla 
for  habitual  excess.  Indeed,  even  on  that  celebrated  night  I  «a^ 
told  by  Sir  James  Burgess,  then  ia  the  House,  that  Pitt  «m 
not  intoxicated  at  all,  and  that  v^bat  gave  rise  to  the  idea  was 
that  he  was  actually  sick,  and  went  behind  the  chair  to  dis> 
charge  his  stomach,  which  he  did,  and  made  as  good  a  speech 
as  ever  he  did.  My  own  notion  is  that  both  the  stories  were 
true — that  he  had  had  too  much  wine,  and  that  he  got  rid  of 
it  behind  the  chair,  and  was  himself  again. 

I  don't  like  to  enquire  about  individual  cases,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  from  your  Grace,  the  only  survivor,  I  believe,  of 
Mr,  Pitt's  private  society,  your  testimony  on  this  point,  that  he, 
like  Cato  and  Like  others  that  were  not  Catoes,  may  be  said 
"sape  caluisse  mero."  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  do  not  believe,  that 
it  was  to  any  degree  remarkable  or  unusual  in  the  society  of  the 
day.  1  am  sure  that  1  remember,  with  wonder,  the  things  of 
this  kind  I  have  seen  at  a  still  later  day.  I  see  also  that  Lord 
Holland,  in  bis  insidious  way,  says  that  "Mr.  Pitt  was  not 
guilty  of  any  other  vices  to  excess,"  as  if  he  was  guilty  of  ail 
to  a  degree ;  and  he  specifies  gambling,  and  that  he  even  kept 
a  faro  bank  at  Goostree's.  I  remember  old  Lord  Carringtoo 
told  me  that  they  used  to  sup  occasionally  at  Goostree's,  but  be 
never  said  a  word  about //ay,  and  the  interval  in  which  he  ever 
went  to  that  club  was  very  short — I  think  he  said  it  was  only 
one  year.  You  were  too  young  to  have  been  at  Goostree's,  bat 
you  may  recollect  to  have  heard  of  Pitt's  habits  in  those  early 
days.  Lord  Holland  also  tells  a  story  that  George  North 
(afterwards  Lord  Guilford)  met  Mr.  Pitt  at  "a  country  house  " — 
the  Duke  of  Rutland's,  I  suppose  ytmn — and  that  he  came 
ray  saying  that  "  he  was  sorry  to  find  so  bad  a  politician  so 
)ver  a  man."     Pitt  and  George  North  mi^  have  met  at  Bel- 
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voir  or  at  Chcvclcy,  and  if  they  did  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
found  one  another  very  agreeable  ;  but,  somehow,  I  doubt  tlio 
story  alt<^nether,  and  it  is  only  introduced  to  disparage  Pitt  in 
another  point  of  view.     Do  you  remember  anything  about  it  ? 

Ever,  my  dear  Dukey  affectionately  yours, 

J.  W.  Crokkr. 

ne  Dukt  of  Rutland  to  Mr,  Croker.     Extract. 

Bel  voir  Castle,  February  a4th,  1854. 

Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

As  to  Mr.  Pitt's  habits  of  life  I  can  give  you  no  informiition. 
I  often  dined  with  him  when  I  first  began  life,  for  lie  wan  tny 
guardian,  jointly  with  the  old  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  n)y  ntothri , 
but  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  any  excess  in  i\\v.  way 
of  wine  on  his  part  I  remember  hearing  that  when  hr  itncl 
Harry  Dundas  got  together  over  a  bottle  of  port  wine  (or  prob- 
ably two  sometimes),  the  bottle  or  bottles  were  nlway.H  rii^hUtt 
an  expression  in  use  by  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Chest rr  Inil  I 
never  heard  of  any  habit  beyond  that.  The  same  was  f«al<l  nl 
Lord  Eldon  and  Sir  W.  Scott  Sheridan  used  to  appfMir  now 
and  then  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  state  inapproprlato  lor 
deep  debate.     But  who  ever  heard  tliat  of  Mr.  I'itt  ? 

Mr.  Pitt  never  was  in  a  country  house  of  ininr,  iinlrNN  hi«  wan 
of  the  party  which  assembled  here  on  the  4II1  Janimiv,  1  ;';•)• 
when  I  came  of  age.  I  know  he  was  invited,  Inil  i  hiiKri 
whether  his  public  business  allowed  him  to  conn*.  I  havt*  no 
recollection  of  George  North  (Lord  Guilford). 

I  yesterday  received  the  correspondence  belwrrn  v«mi  and 
Lord  John.  There  are  some  slinging  exprrsMJon**  ./.  ^#'/  »/ 
a*autre^  but  I  certainly  think  that  you  have  lln*  vlt  loiv  on  vniii 
side,  and  that  the  provocation  was  all  on  the  i»lhri  "^iih'  I  ho 
bringing  in  Moore's  poor  wife  was  wholly  unfalhMt  foi  and  nn 
necessary. 

'  Your  account  of  yourself  is  as  favourahh*  a?*  I  r«Mild  ih'nho  lo 
receive.  "Appetite  a  little  better"  denoirs  iinpiovrd  lone*  til 
the  internal  organs.  Then  we  ought  to  be  K<*ti^**K  nearor  to  a 
vein  of  weather  more  suited  to  invalids.  The  winter  has  been 
very  favourable  to  me,  for  I  have  not  had  a  trace  of  coniplaint 
since  November.     I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  mercy. 

Ever,  my  dear  Croker, 

Your  very  affectionate  friend, 

RUTLANIX 
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Lord  Mahon  to  Mr.  Croker, 

Grosvenor  Places  February  27th,  1854. 

My  dear  Mr.  Croker, 

I  have  no  recollection  of  having  heard  anjrthing  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
occasional  play  in  early  youth,  either  from  my  excellent  grrand- 
f  at  her,  Lord  Carrington,  or  from  any  other  veteran  of  those 
times.  But  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the  following 
passage  in  point  from  the  life  of  Wilberforce,  by  his  sons, 
which  you  will  find  in  the  first  volume,  p.  18  : — "We  played  a 
good  deal  at  Goostree's ;  and  I  well  remember  the  intense 
earnestness  which  he  (Pitt)  displayed  when  joining  in  those 
games  of  chance.  He  {>erceived  their  increasing  fascination, 
and  soon  after  suddenly  abandoned  them  for  ever." 

It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Mr.  Pitt  may  have  kept  a 
bank  at  Faro  for  some  one  night,  since  in  the  passage  which 
follows  the  one  that  I  have  quoted,  Mr.  Wilberforce  records 
that  this  very  thing  was  done  by  himself.  But  remembering 
the  general  tenor  of  Lord  Holland's  Reminiscences,  I  must 
say,  though  with  regret,  that  I  cannot  consider  tliem  adequate 
authority  for  any  fact  which  he  does  not  state  from  his  own 
knowledge.  Yours  ever, 

Mahon. 

Lord  LonsdaU  to  Mr,  Croker, 

March  22nd,  1854. 

Mv  DEAR  Croker, 

The  Whigs,  in  their  first  Reform  Bill,  had,  I  conceive,  two 
objects  in  view  :  first,  to  smash  the  Tories  ;  and  secondly,  by 
their  new  distribution  of  the  elective  power,  to  give  increased 
influence  to  the  Whigs.  Their  bill  did  not  prove  so  effective 
as  they  anticipated,  for  in  the  course  of  time  the  Tories  became 
temporarily  in  the  ascendant,  and  perhaps  they  might  [have 
remained  there  (?)]  if  we  had  [had]  three  or  four  good  men. 
The  leaders  of  the  Whigs  are  now  attempting  another  Reform 
to  effect  what  the  last  Bill  failed  to  do.*  Their  present  propo- 
sition docs  not  seem  to  have  the  same  partiality  and  favour 
in  it  as  the  last  had,  as  the  principal  boroughs  to  be  sacrificed 
are  those  of  Whig  and  Peelite  interests.  As  regards  the  small 
agricultural  counties,  such  as  Westmoreland,  the  addition  of 
the  10/.  occupation  franchise  would  not  have  an  annihilating 

*  [Referring  to  the  abortive  Reform  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  in 
February,  1854.] 
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effect,  but  in  tbe  MSdiaad  c»cxa3s&.  »lic:r  iber  are  so  misr 
small  manufactnriiig  txfwrss  ^stz  ^"igcs.  ibe  ccvaasr  irpvir- 
sentatioD  would  be  thrcMni  3213  ibe  ^oaos  c^  tbe  ic^l  y-cacts.  I 
believe  if  this  Bill  vas  cairied.  a  ^si^  asiruritT  of  tbe  House 
of  Commons  under  tbe  ncv  Act  vmSd  be  ooooposed  of  sucb 
men  as  represent  tbe  iaige  tx/ns  in  Laiicasbirc  and  tbe  Met- 
ropolitan  districts.  I  am.  trdlj  touts. 

LOXSDAUL 
Jfr.  S.  H.  n^upfli  U  Mr.  CrMr. 

HiiBie  dL  C:auD:esw  Mxn±  2Sc\  1S54. 
My  DEAR  Sia, 

Your  note  having  been  directed  to  the  Carlton  instead  of 
to  9,  Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street,  has  on;T  just  reached  me. 
You  are  quite  right  in  vour  recoUections  of  MidhursL  It 
was  an  old  burgess  tenure  borough,  which  returned  Members 
to  Parliament  without  interruption  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  the  rights  of  voting  at  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Bill  being  in  the  possession  of  certain  old  stones^ 
which  were  doubtless  the  remains  of  ancient  burgess  tene- 
ments. Whether  the  burgesses  were  bought  by  the  late  Lord 
Carrington,  or  whether  they  were  compassed  within  the  space 
of  about  200  acres,  I  cannot  inform  you.  By  the  Reform  Act, 
the  right  of  voting  was  exclusively  vested  in  occupiers  of  the 
value  of  10/.  and  upwards ;  and  the  borough  is  now,  in  fact,  a 
district  of  a  county,  containing  parishes  and  parts  of  parishes, 
which  were  so  included  (as  I  believe)  simply  to  favour  the 
Whig  interest* 

You  are  probably  aware  that  Midhurst  is  the  borough  which 
first  returned  Mr.  Fox  to  Parliament;  but  Lord  John  has  no 
gratitude  on  that  account,  and,  with  all  his  devotion  to  that  old 
Whig,  he  is  not  generous  enough  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
g^eat  Qilnotrian  conqueror  who  "  bid  spare  the  house  of  Pin- 
dams  when  temple  and  tower  went  to  the  ground"  Seriously 
s|;>eaking,  however,  there  is  a  great  anomaly  about  his  bill, 
which  shows  how  idle  it  is  to  draw  any  new  lines  as  grounds  of 
disfranchisement  Midhurst  has  had  sometimes  upwards  of 
300  voters ;  and  it  has  now  less — not  because  there  are  fewer 

*  [**  There  were  formerly  lao  burgage  tenements,  which  entitled  their  rci|>ec- 
tive  owners  to  vote.  One  of  the  Lords  Montague  pulled  some  of  them  <lown 
that  he  might  enlarge  Cowdray  Park,  but  had  stones  inscribed  '  A  Burgage  *  put 
into  the  wall  to  indicate  their  sites.  Hence  it  was  said  that  at  Midhurst  the  very 
stones  voted  for  Members  of  Ptoliament"— //»f/^/  </5W/m.] 
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than  300  10/.  houses,  but  because  a  great  many  of  them  are 
now  occupied  by  women,  and  in  several  more  the  occupiers 
have  not  cared  to  claim.  By  the  extended  franchise  which  is 
now  proposed,  of  course  it  would  have  many  more  than  300, 
and  so  the  line  is  partly  arbitrary,  and  would  be  in  this,  as  io 
many  other  instances,  entirely  contradictory  to  the  rule  for 
disfranchisement  as  now  laid  down. 

I  think  you  may  well  look  with  wonder  and  alarm  at  what  is 
going  on  abroad  and  at  home.  Very  much  should  I  like  to 
know  your  views  and  opinions  on  the  present  stiite  of  political 
affairs.  In  some  respects  we  are  better  than  we  were  ;  but  no 
real  good  can  ever  be  looked  for  until  two  parties  are  formed 
again  witli  distinctive  principles.  The  Tories  joined  with  the 
natural  supporters  of  Sir  R.  Walpole  to  turn  him  out,  and  we 
had  no  party  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  for  thirty-five  years. 
The  Whigs  joined  with  the  natural  supporters  of  Sir  R.  Peel  to 
turn  him  out,  and  a  similar  result  seems  likely  to  follow.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Conservatives  now  have  only  one  course 
which  they  can  take  with  honour  and  safety,  viz.,  to  support 
the  Executive  Government,  because  it  is  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment, wherever  they  can  ;  but  where  they  differ  from  them 
on  questions  of  principle,  temperately  and  firmly  to  maintain 
such  principles,  however  unpopular  for  the  time  it  may  make 
them.  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely,  S.  II.  Walpole. 

Lord  Brougham  to  Mr,  Croker, 

Hotel  Frejus,  April  19th,  1S54. 
Mv    DEAR    CrOKF.R, 

I  hiive  been  reading  your  article — not  on  Reform,  for  I  had 
no  time  to  weigh  it  well,  and  therefore  deferred  reading  till  two 
days  hence — but  on  Holland— and  I  lose  no  time  in  setting  you 
right  about  a  very  important  point  of  history,  namely,  the  Fitz- 
herbert  marriage.  I  see  you  more  than  half  lean  to  a  belief  in 
it,  but  you  may  at  once  change  that  into  an  entire  belief.  I 
could  have  proved  it  in  1820.  I  had  as  my  witness  H.  Erring- 
ton,  Mrs.  F.'s  uncle,  who  no  doubt  would  have  sheltered  himself 
under  the  privilege  of  not  committing  himself,  for  he  incurred 
a  praemunire  by  being  present.  Mrs.  F.  herself,  in  like  man- 
ner;  and  I  had  a  communication  from  her  in  great  alarm,  and 
I  rather  think  I  quieted  her  with  a  promise  not  to  call  her ;  but 
of  this  I  am  not  certain.  H.  Errington  was  enough  for  me, 
and  his  refusal  would  have  been  as  good  as  his  saying  "yes.** 
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It  was  this,  and  not  at  nil  recrimination,  to  which  I  alluded 
mysteriously,  and  in  a  way  that  has  been  much  censured,  when 
I  spolce  of  throwing  the  country  into  confusion.  Recrimina- 
tion of  adultery  was  supposed  to  be  the  thing  threatened. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  We  had  abundant  proof  of 
that,  but  it  was  of  no  kind  of  value  ;  for  who  ever  doubted  that 
adulterj'?  But  the  other  meant  a  forfeiture  of  the  Crown,  or 
nt  least  a  disputed  succession,  and  I  am  quite  confident,  from 
some  things  Hutchinson  (Lord)  told  me,  that  George  IV.  was 
aware  of  what  the  real  trump  was  that  I  had  in  my  hand. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  the  marriage  was  wholly  illegal; 
and  Mrs.  F.  knew  it  to  be  so,  which  explains  her  sayings  on  the 
Gubjecl.  Some  too  (not  hiwyers)  held  that  illegality  to  make  it 
immaterial.  But  lawyers  well  knew  that  a  perfectly  void  act 
ry  day  occasions  a  forfeiture— as  in  all  entails,  both  English 
id  Scotch.  T.  Moore  gives  a  discussion  between  C.  Butler 
myself  at  Denman's  table  on  this  point,  and  his  account  is 
correct  as  to  what  Butler  and  I  said.  Butler  agrees  in  the  law 
as  above  stated,  but  he  adds  a  thing  utterly  untrue— that  being 
asked  why  we  did  not  bring  it  forward,  we  said,  "  Because  we 
bad  no  evidence." 

We  had  quite  enough  to  raise  the  question,  which,  of  course, 
was  all  we  could  want  to  do.  What  was  said^at  least,  what 
jnust  have  been  said — was  "  That  the  occasion  did  not  arise, 
'e  were  not  in  danger  of  being  beaten,  so  as  to  play  our  trump." 
fact,  we  had  two  escapes — that  trump,  and  the  House  of 
mmons,  where  1  always  maintained  I  could  keep  the  bill  a 
month  in  the  lobby,  or  rather  as  long  as  the  country  were  with 
us,  and  tlie  bill  was  persisted  in. 

1  had  from  Sam  Johns  the  whole  history  of  the  F.  marriage, 
bat  he  would  not  tell  me  the  parson's  name.      He  said  he  had 
promised  never  to  mention  it.     He  was  a  man,  I  think  he  said, 
near  ChclteDham.     He  (Johns)  had  promised  the  Prince  lo  per- 
form the  ceremony,  and  recollected  in  walking  home  a  previous 
promise  he  had  given  to  Jack  Payne  (Admiral),  and  went  back 
next  day  to  Carlton  House  and  got  off  his  promise  there. 
The  Prince  never  forgave  him,  and  never  spoke  lo  him  after- 
irds. 
Irs,  F,  (quarrelled  with  him  for  some  years,  but  made  it  up. 
have  other  evidence  from  the  Darners,  her  favourites. 
Yours,  &C., 

a 
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Lord  Brougham  to  Mr.  Croker, 

Thursday,  April  27th,  1854. 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  grieve  to  say  that  before  I  could  even  begin  the  Reform 
article,  I  parted  from  my  copy  of  the  Quarterly  Review  by  lending 
it  to  Douro  to  read  to  his  brother  Charles,  in  his  sad  state  of 
eyes  (though  I  rejoice  to  say  the  doctor  here  gives  considerable 
hopes),  and  he  has  taken  it  away  with  him. 

As  to  the  Fitzherbert  marriage,  Sam  Johns  was  a  person  in 
whose  word  and  accuracy  I  could  entirely  confide.  He  had  his 
memory  so  entire  to  the  last,  that  when  I  went  over  to  see  hfm 
(he  being  a  good  deal  above  ninety)  at  Welwyn  he  reminded 
me  of  dishes  at  table,  and  persons  present,  and  topics  of  con- 
versation the  last  time  we  dined  together,  and  that  so  long  ago 
that  it  was  at  the  St.  Albans  coffee-house,  in  the  street  near 
Carlton  House,  long  since  pulled  down.  I  was  then  (I  mean 
when  I  went  to  Welwyn)  at  Brocket  Hall,  but  I  afterwards  saw 
him  repeatedly,  both  in  Hertfordshire  and  in  town,  and  came 
more  than  once  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage.  He  had  the 
particulars  from  Mrs.  F.  herself,  who  always  had  the  greatest 
alarm  about  it,  fur  fear  of  the  penalties  (praemunire,  &c.),  which 
she  had  not  been  aware  of,  any  more  than  of  the  invalidity,  at 
the  time. 

She  had  another  reason  for  being  alarmed,  namely,  the  great 
favour  she  was  in  with  the  D.  of  York  and  others  of  the  family, 
who  always  greatly  respected  her.  I  believe  I  mentioned  her 
having  first  quarrelled  with  Johns,  and  afterwards  made  it  up 
with  him,  when  she  happened  to  pass  him  in  her  carriage  in 
South  Audlcy  Street.  But  the  Prince  never  forgave  him.  Mrs. 
F.'s  only  fear  was  of  the  subject  being  publicly  broached,  and 
this  we  know  from  communications  made  at  the  trial  in  1820. 

In  private,  at  least  to  her  very  near  connexions,  she  was  very 
communicative  on  the  subject.  Moreover,  she  never  forgave 
Fox  for  carrying  down  the  message  of  denial,  and  always  main- 
tained that  he  knew  the  fact.  I  don't  think  Fox  did  forgive  the 
former.  1  am  sure  Grey  did  not.  I  shall  have  my  memory  re- 
freshed on  the  whole  matter  as  soon  as  I  see  G.  Damer.  With 
Mrs.  D.  1  have  often  discussed  the  subject,  especially  when  my 
*  Statesmen  *  was  published. 

Yours  truly, 

E 


It.)        THE  WEAKNESS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Brougham.     Extratts. 

Alverbtuik,  Gosport.  July  31st,  lS54. 
Mr  DEAR  Broucham, 
t  phrase  it  .is  you  will— a  House  of  Commons  unmnnngeable, 
or  the  country  ungovernable — the  indisputable  fact  is  that  our 
representative  system  is  not  only,  as  you  say,  "  iikcly  to  be 
brought  into  disrepute,"  but  is  actually  so,  and  will  every  session 
become  more  and  more  notoriously  incompatible  with  what  was 
caJIed  our  Constitution. 

That  result  is  owing  to  two  causes — first,  foremost,  and  in 
f^nelf  sufficient,  was  the  Reform  Bill,  which  gave  the  rcpresen- 
rive  element,  already  even  too  great  (as  the  passing  the  bill 
roved),  a  power  which  is  swallowing  rapidly,  not  merely  all  the 
lonarchicol  authority,  but  all  deliberative  functions  of  a  gov- 
nmcnt. 
^  The  second  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  Government  is  the 
I  power  of  the  newspapers.     This  power  was  always  great,  but 
was  in  general  so  nearly  self-balanced  as  not  seriously  to  inter- 
rupt the  functions  of  a  government.  Mechanical  improvements, 
extension  of  education  and  of  business,  of  literary  taste  and 
commercial  iutercourse,  have  developed  the  powers  of  the  press 
to  an  enormous  influence — an  influence  the  greater  because  it 
has  become  so  subtle  that  we  breathe  it  as  we  breathe  the  air, 
Ehout  being  conscious  of  the  minuter  particles  that  enter  into 
I  COtnposition.     But  these  difficulties  of  a  government  from 
S  quarter  have  been  in  an  incalculable  degree  increased  by 
E  Reform  Bill,  which  lias  operated  in  two  ways,  in  many  in- 
I,  but  in  two  more  prominently  ;  first,  its  effect  on  the  indi- 
Iduol  members.    The  Reform  Bill  has  made  seats,  and  therefore 
'  tlie  profession  of  public  life,  so  precarious  that  no  man  can 
venture  to  brave  the  press,  and  what  with  the  audacity  of  cen- 
sure, or  the  exaggeration  of  flattery  with  which   it  visits  indi- 
viduals, there  has  grown  up,  and  is  still  growing,  an  influence 
I  XT  the  conduct  of  members  so  imperious  that  the  Speaker, 
tead  of  demanding  from  the  Sovereign  freedom  of  speech, 
1  much  better  ask  it  from  the  Times. 
\  dare  say  you  know  better  than  I  in  my  deep  retirement  can 
how  far  this  goes,  but  the  instances  that  reach  me  are  at 
it  ndiculous  and  lamentable.     But  the  second  action  of  the 
press  is  still  more  importanL     The  Reform  Bill  established  the 
broad  principle  of  governing  by  representation,  and  oa  Uiai 
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basis  has  been  erected  into  omnipotence  what  was  formerly  a 
valuable  subordinate  agent,  now  called  public  opinion  :  she  was 
of  old  the  queen  of  the  world  ;  she  has  now  become  its  tyrant, 
and  the  newspapers  her  ministers ;  that  is,  they  assume  that 
they  represent  public  opinion,  and  of  course  the  people,  in  a 
more  direct  and  authoritative  manner,  than  even  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  all  the  great  and  in  the  small  questions  of 
the  day,  from  the  councils  of  sovereigns,  and  the  operations  of 
armies  and  navies,  down  to  the  pliability  of  a  soldier's  stock,  or 
the  early  delivery  of  a  middy's  letter,  the  press  and  its  corre- 
spondences are  the  arbiters.  The  army  is  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign,  virtually,  for  a  long  time  past ;  now 
avowedly.  I  don't  otherwise  complain  of  that,  but  as  another 
innovation  on  our  old  constitution.  I  admit  the  necessity  of  a 
responsible  minister  in  the  army  or  in  the  navy.  My  regret 
and  alarm  is  that  I  sec  all  ministerial  functions  either  yielded 
to  or  usurp>ed  by  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
even  more  undisguisedly  by  editors  of  newspapers. 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Mr,  Croker  to  Lord  Moniec^U. 

Alverbank,  Gosport,  Septembo'  2ist,  1854. 

Mv  DEAR  Monte  AG  LE, 

I  never  suspected  your  memory  or  your  wish  to  forward  my 
search,  but  I  did  apprehend  what  I  think  will  turn  out  to  be 
true,  that  all  the  boastings  we  have  heard  about  the  new  system 
of  keeping  our  national  records  are  palaver  and  humbug.  Mr. 
Secrctar}'  Johnston  *  is  a  remarkable  character  in  our  political, 
literary,  and  anecdotical  history ;  his  name  is  in  our  best  his- 
tories, our  best  poetry,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  ended  in 
a  persecution  under  Queen  Anne,  and  a  pension  under  George 
I.,  and  a  kind  of  Court  favour,  otium  cum  dignitate^  under  Geoige 
II.;  and  yet  I  dare  say  our  well-arranged  public  records  will 
not  afford  you,  an  official  and  authorized  enquirer,  any  partic- 

•  [The  first  e<Hlion  of  Pope's  Works  has  J n,   meaning  no  doubt  old  Mr. 

Johnstt)n,  who  had  been  King  William's  Secretary  for  Scotland.  He  retired  from 
public  life  on  a  pension,  and  fixed  himself  in  an  elegant  villa  at  Twickenham 
(since  known  as  Orleans  House),  where  he  amused  himself  with  horticulture,  but 
neither  neighbourhood  nor  similarity  of  taste  could  reconcile  Pope  to  the  old 
Whig.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Bishop  Burnet,  and  was  recommended  by  him  to 
King  William.— AW^  by  Mr,  Croktr  for  his  edition  of  Fop^s  IVorJts,  voL  iiL  pp. 
64,65.] 


liars  of  that  pension,  which  was  the  final  remuneration,  and  i 
believe  only  means  of  existence,  of  this  once  influential  and  rc> 
marknble  man.  These  are  the  kind  of  details  that  carry  iis 
back  into  the  private  lite  and  individual  character  of  historical 
personages,  and  excite  in  my  mind,  fro  re  tiatd,  a  (perhaps  yi>u 
Htfill  think  it)  morbid  curiosity.  I  shall  therefore  he  glad  if  your 
enquiries  shall  enahle  me  to  complete  the  history  of  James 
Johnston,  and  to  explain  two  or  three  at  once  obscure  and  strik- 
ing passages  of  Pope — obscure  as  to  their  substance,  but  sirik- 
xpression.  It  may  facilitate  enquiry  to  state  that  John- 
ston died  in  1737,  astat.  93.  And  the  short  line  in  the  '  Gcntlc- 
nan's  Magazine'  that  announces  his  death,  is  nearly  all  that 
we  know  of  him  from  the  death  of  William  III. 

Talking  of  pensions,  I  wonder  whether  at  my  death  (almost 
jniraculously  adjourned  (or  now  three  years)  my  pour  wife  will 
jrccovcr  the  pension  of  which  she  was — an  unprecedented  and 
1  believe  solitary  exception — deprived  during  your  administra- 
tion.* 

I  quite  agree  in  what  you  say  of  the  potato  crop.  Virgil 
indicated  tiie  governing  principle  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
{KJtatocs  were  discoverecL 

"Pattr  ipse  coTendi 
Hauii  faL'ileni  csseviam  voluit,  primusquc  perarlem 
Miivit  agrui.  ciiris  scucns  inorlii,lia  corda." 

A  livelihood  that  can  be  obtained  by  what  iscalled  a  labourer, 
riad  in  the  rags  of  a  long  great  coat,  working  with  one  hand 
rhile  the  other  is  in  the  pocket  of  what  once  were  somebody 
Else's  breeches  ;  such  a  livelihood,  if  it  even  keeps  the  body 
titve,  must  kill  all  energy  and  intellect,  and  reduce  the  man  to 
I  condition  of  the  brute,  living  and  contented  to  live  on  the 
ipontaneous  produce  of  mother  earths"  that  man  is  of  the 
tb,  earthy ; "  and  the  nearer  that  his  aliment  approaches  to 
lontaneity,  the  nearer  he  approaches  lo  the  beasts  of  the  Geld. 
Chink  of  the  various  processes  that  improve  and  transform  the 
rain  of  wheat  into  bread-the  plough,  the  harrow,  the  reaper, 
he  carter,  the  bailiff,  the  salesman,  tijc  miller,  the  baker — and 
>inpare  it  with  the  single-handed  Paddy,  who  makes  a  hole  in 
ic  ground  to  receive  half  a  potato,  and  at  the  end  of  six  idle. 
D-nothiog  months  expects  to  dig  up  ten,  which  are  tu  be  his 
ole  maintenance  for  a  whole  year.  Ever  your^ 

J.  W.  Croker. 
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Lard  Sirangford  to  Mr,  Croker, 

London,  October  2ist,  1854. 

My  dear  old  Friend, 

I  am  sick  of  all  I  sec  and  hear !  All  the  ancient  historical 
notions  under  the  shade  of  which  you  and  I  have  grown  old 
and  respectable,  are  being  rapidly  swept  away.  Chateaubriand 
sometimes  speaks  truth,  and  never  more  so  than  where  he  sajrs, 
'*  Noussommes  sur  les  bords  d'un  monde  qui  finit,  et  d'un  autre 
monde  qui  commence."  What  a  frightful  thing  this  "com- 
mencement "  will  be ! 

This  is  Trafalgar-day  !  You  and  I  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber it  Does  anybody  else,  in  these  day^  of  philanthropy  and 
amalgamation,  venture  to  do  so  ?  This  story  of  the  *  Hougo- 
mont '  transport  being  re-baptized  into  the  Marshal  St  Amaud 
is  quite  delightful.  A  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  whom  I  met  at  din* 
ncr  last  week,  told  me  that  there  had  been  some  difficulty  made 
about  this  change  of  name  by  the  owner  of  the  *  Hougomont,* 
as  the  vessel  had,  under  its  original  name,  been  a  part  of  some 
property  settled  on  his  daughter  at  her  marriage  ;  but  that  they 
had  got  over  it  by  engaging  at  the  Admiralty  or  Transport 
Office  that  the  new  name  was  only  to  last  for  six  months,  by 
which  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  war  would  be  over. 

What  do  you  think  of  Dizzy  as  the  leader  of  the  Protestant 
party  ?     Lord  Derby  disapproves  of  the  thing  altogether. 

God  bless  you. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

Sd. 

Mr,  Lockhart  to  Mr,  Crokcr.* 

Abbotsford,  November  19th,  1854. 
Mv  DEAR  CrOKER, 

If  there  had  been  anything  comfortable  in  my  own  condi- 
tion, or,  as  far  as  I  understood  it,  anything  in  yours,  I  should 
not  have  been  at  all  likely  to  drop  the  correspondence  that  had 
been  for  so  many  years  one  of  the  chief  and  most  regular 
amusements  of  my  life. 

My  health  and  spirits  both  gave  way  about  two  years  ago. 
My   immediate    relations   and     friends   thought   something  of 

•  [This  letter  is  signed,  in  a  feeble  hand,  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  was  certainly 
one  of  the  last  letters  signed  or  dictated  by  him.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  Novcm- 
l>er,  six  days  after  it  was  written.  An  interesting  account  of  his  last  days  will  be 
found  in  the  Memoirs  0/  James  R.  Hope-Scott ^  18S4.] 


Ruljert  •  Hay's  Roman  proposal,  and  although  abhorring  travels, 
1  subinitied  lo  the  experiineot ;  but  the  appearance  of  benefit 
was  slight  and  Heating,  and  before  the  usual  period  for  Englisii 
tourists  (o  return  home,  I  found  various  warnings  that  it  would 
be  prudent  forme  to  do  so.  Since  then  I  have  continued  to 
lose  strength  almost  without  interruption,  and  my  usual  state 
is  that  of  the  most  complete  childish  helplessness  in  body,  and 
almost  equally  so  in  mind.  I  am  not,  however,  aware  that  my 
reasoning  soundness  is  disturbed,  unless  by  occasional  medicine 
whicb  often  confuses  my  memory. 

I  spent  the  latter  part  of  tiie  autumn  at  my  brother's  in 
Lanarkshire,  at  which  time  I  was  by  no  means  so  very  low  as  I 
am  now  ;  but  between  the  decay  in  my  own  physical  powers 
and  the  temptations  of  the  Hope  Scotts  being  established  in 
Scotland,  I  saw  no  reason  for  refusing  myself  the  pleasure  of 
being  under  the  same  roof  with  my  nearest  and  dearest  rela- 
tions, not  excluding  Charlotte's  baby,  who  is  a  particular  de- 
light to  me. 

Even  a  short  letter  is  a  considerable  exertion.  My  daughter 
n*ill  let  mc  summon  her  assistance  as  my  amanuensis  some  day 
soon  again.  Meantime  I  suppose  enough  has  been  said  loleavu 
you  with  the  clear  impression  that  It  is  not  possible  for  any  of 
my  inspectors  to  have  reached  a  humbler  notion  of  my  prospects 
than  I  have  long  myself  been  content  with.  Cliarlotte  joins  mo 
in  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Croker,  and  I  hope  when  our  hands 
fail  altogether,  that  theirs  may  still  continue  to  maintain  Ibo 
usual  offices  between  our  families. 

r  Meantime,  believe  me. 

Ever  yours  truly. 
J.  G.   I.OCKHART. 


Air,  Croker  U>  Lord  Brougham. 

Alvcrbank,  Gospori,  Dcccml>cr  yti,  1S54. 


MV  DEAR  B., 

Poor  Lockhart  departed  as  quietly  and  happily  (since  we 

were  to  lose  him)  as  could  be  wished,  and  in  the  circumstances 

he  and  his  friends  would  have  chosen  for  him — in  the  arms  of 

lis  daughter  and  at  Abbotsford;  and  his  last  hours  were  cheered 

fondling  his  grandchild,  the  only  relic  of  his  blood  and  of  Sir 

*  [Robctt  Kd)',  (or  a  long  time  Under- Sccrelirj'  lo  (lie  Colunics.     He  Wat  an 
id  of  Mi.  Lockhan's,  hid  long  been  in  the  habil  of  patsing  ihc  winter  in 
(,  and  Iwd  invited  Mr.  UxUian  to  join  liini  there] 
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Walter's^  He  was  buried  on  the  ist  of  December  in  Drjburgh 
Abbey,  by  the  side  of  Sir  Walter.  It  seems  strange  that  six 
friends,  who,  all  in  good  health,  and  all  having  every  prospect 
of  surviving  me,  took  the  trouble  of  paying  me  visits  when  they 
thought  I  was  near  my  departure,  should  have  all  gone  before 
me — the  Duke,  Londonderry,  Sir  Byam  Martin,  Lockhart  and 
two  others  whom  you  did  not  know. 

I  am  like  you,  and  I  believe  even  more  than  you,  alarmed 
about  this  terrible  war — grieved  for  what  we  have  lost — little 
consoled  by  ruinous  victories,  and  trembling  to  think  how  near 
we  may  be  to  a  more  awful  and  decisive  catastrophe.  God 
avert  it ;  in  fact,  the  fate  of  our  army  is  in  the  hands  of  God, 
not  of  man.  On  His  providence,  vulgarly  called  accident,  it 
now  depends  whether  a  man  may  be  saved. 

Ever  yours, 

J.W.  a 


LoM  of  many  Old  Friends — Mt.  Croker's  UnflagEing  Inlcresl  in  PuMic  AfFiun — 
Lcltcn  frum  tlie  picsent  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Feel — Mr. 
Croker  lo  Lord  Campbell— Baron  Parke's  Peerage— En tni led  Eslales— The 
LJtc  Peerage  Que»tion— A  Difficuliy  in  ".  Pope  "—Solved  by  Mr.  Crokcrand 
tJie  Due  d'Aumale — Dean  Trench  on  the  Ignorance  ot  Candidate* — The 
Waverley  Novels — Mr.  Henry  Drummond  on  the  Crimean  War — Lait  Letler 
from   Lord   Strangford — His  Death — Letter  from   Lord   Palmeiston — Mr. 

I  Croker's  Reply — Correspondence  wilh  Ixird  Lyndhursl  and  the  Dnkeof  Rul- 
lanil — Kenujiiscencci  of  the  Canning  Adminiatrailoa — Letler  from  Lord 
Huhenon— Mr.  Crokei'i  Slate  of  Health — Recurrence  of  Fainting  Fits — 
last  teller  lo  Mr,  Murray— Lord  Brougham  on  French  Politics— Lei  let  to 
M.  Guizol  in  Defence  of  Well inglon— The  Tory  Party  and  the  Reform  Ques- 
tion in  183a— The  "Conway  Papers"— Gift  lo  the  British  Museum- Mr. 
Croker's  Declining  Health — His  Patience  under  Su&cring — His  Religious 
Faith— Last  Momcnis— Prayer  on  the  Death  of  Itis  Son— The  End. 

Mr.  Croker's  old  friends  were  now  rapidly  passing  away,  but 
most  of  them  continued  on  afTcctiunate  terms  with  liim  10  the 
last  The  Ouke  of  Rutland  corresponded  with  him  while  he 
wns  able  to  hold  a  pen  in  his  hand  ;  and  the  chief  companion  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  in  liis  early  scheme  for  the  Regeneration  of  Eng- 
land, felt  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  write  to  Mr.  Croker  to  tell  him 
how  greatly  his  father  had  loved  him,  and  how  sincere  was  his 
own  "admiration  and  respect."  Such  was  the  feeling  with 
iWhich  Mr.  Croker  was  regarded  by  those  who  had  been  closely 
[associated  with  him  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  who  were  best 
able  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  his  character.  They  never 
wavered  in  their  attachment  to  liim.  There  are  men  and  women 
still  living  who  were  his  intimate  friends  and  associates,  and  they 
continue  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  best  and  truest  friends  they 
ever  had.  No  doubt,  he  was  not  the  same  to  all  men.  To 
strangers,  or  towards  persons  whom  he  disliked,  his  manner  was 
ictimcs  overbearing  and  harsh.     The  deference  with  which 
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his  Opinions  were  usually  received  rendered  him  impadratcd 
coDtiadiction,  and  age  and  iDfirmities  doubtless  aggravuedtbc 
natural  sensitiveness  of  a  Dcrvous  temperament.  But  cveiyooe 
who  had  iborethan  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  him  was  well 
aware  that  he  had  done  a  thousand  kindly  acts,  some  of  tlieinta 
persons  who  little  deRcn'ed  them  at  his  hands,  and  his  prime 
accounts  show  how  generous  he  was  to  all  who  came  to  him  io 
necessity  or  distress. 

.  In  spite  of  the  sufferings  which  he  was  called  upon  touD- 
dCTgo  in  these  later  years,  his  spirit  never  flagged.  He  keptu 
his  work,  and  although  death  was  constantly  within  sight,  Ix 
did  not  fear  it,  or  allow  it  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  per- 
fonnance  of  the  daily  duties  which  he  prescribed  for  himtdl 
To  give  up  work,  and  to  acknowledge  in  one's  own  heart  thai 
all  is  over,  and  that  nothing  more  can  be  done  on  this  side  the 
grave,  is  a  miserable  way  to  precipitate  the  end.  Hr.  CnAer 
was  prepared  for  the  end,  but  he  was  disposed  to  wait  patiently 
for  it,  and  meanwhile  to  do  what  was  to  be  done  with  alt  xeal 
and  earnestness.  His  literary  work  never  failed  to  be  a  source 
of  solace,  and  his  interest  in  public  affairs  never  abated.  He 
did  not  write  so  much  as  of  old,  but  few  questions  of  inipor- 
tance  passed  by  him  unnoticed.  Seldom  did  he  allow  anystSU- 
ment  reflecting  on  the  reputation  of  his  old  friends— especially 
the  Duke  of  Wellington — to  pass  unchallenged.  One  of  thelast 
letters  he  wrote  was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  prevent  a  nus- 
representation  of  the  Duke's  political  character  from  {: 
into  history. 

Two  of  the  letters  which  immedi^ely  follow  recall  fai 
names  in  this  correspondence.  They  were,  of  course,  written 
by  the  sons  of  the  distinguished  men  who  had  beeo  amoi^  the 
early  friends  of  Mr*  Croker. 

T/ie  Duke  ef  Wellington  to  Mr.  Croker. 

3,  Upper  Belgnve  Street,  Febmsiy  35111,  185J. 
My  dear  Mr.  Croker, 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  who  is  to  blame  for  the  misfortunes  in 
ic  Crimea,  and  all  suspect  according  to  their  antipathies. 
Routh,  my  father's  friend,  tells  me  that  it  is  mH  the  sytten^ 


but  the  noD-instruclion  of  the  men  employed.     Virtuous  crea- 
ture ! 

For  m_v  part  I  suspect  that  there  has  been  no  loss  or  non-ar- 
riva]  without  proportionate  giiin  to  some  rascal  contractor  or 
carrier;  and  yesterday  I  heard  a  curious  cunlirmaCion  of  my 
fancy.  In  my  defective  way,  I  overheard  Clarendon  accounting 
"for  the  medicines  being  under  the  shot,"  llicy  were  not  tin- 
der the  shot,  but  under  130  ions  of  cargo  smuggled  into  the 
LI  ship  by  the  captain,  which  naturally  he  wished  to  keep  quiet 
klintil  be  sold  it,  and  therefore  would  not  disembark  tlie  mcdi- 
Pciocs. 

This  accounts  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  firmness  in  assert- 
ing that  the  medicines  were  not  under  the  shot.  Remedy  :  send 
a  supercargo,  and  never  spare  an  evil  doer  u-itn  he  can  gain  by  it. 
I  would  lake  his  gaining  by  it  a  proof  of  intention. 

tl  think  yon  arc  rather  a  funker  about  newspapers.  There  arc 
o  things  in  our  favour  against  them. 
They  cannot  come  to  agreement  till  their  customers  agree  ; 
d  in  England  they  depend  on  a  d.iily  sale  ;  an  aifonnemait,  as 
France,  would  make  them  more  formid.ible,  for  it  would  give 
eir  malice  independence  as  lung  as  the  abonnemenl  lasts. 
The  system  of  sending  correspondents  is  fatal  to  any  military 
operation  on  land,  and  a  reason  for  confining  ourselves  to  ships. 
The  mini&ter  miglit  say,  "that  as  the  people  of  England  coun- 

IBADce  such  a  system,  he  declines  the  responsibility  of  send- 
5  an  army." 
Going  to  the  Crimea  at  all  with  such  a  force,  and  during  the 
Drt  inlcrrcgniim  between  autumnal  fever  and  winter,  was  the 
)bt  of  the  offending. 
Napoleon  must  be  forgiven;  his  position  required  a  eoup ; 
It  there  can  be  no  reason  but  personal  ambition  which  could 
induce  Newcastle  and  the  Government  to  obey  the  Timts. 
The  Times,  like  Napoleon,  depended  on  a  eaup,  and  it  might 
have  succeeded  in  upsetting  a  minister,  but  it  could  not  have 
forced  an  unwise  expedition.  Surely  the  consideration  of  such 
nn  expedition  must  be  on  cool  contemplation  of  chances ;  and 
when  a  man  is  convinced  that  they  are  against  the  enterprize, 
lie  ought  to  say  so. 

It  seems  that,  although  Napoleon  was  so  much  Sn  favour  o( 
it,  his  generals  were  ngainst  it,  and  the  English  carried  it. 
_Nuw,  however  successful  the  allies,  ihc  French  must  have 
^the  honour,  as  our  numbers  and  physique  are  so  low, 
Vou  U.— 34 
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Not  a  word  can  be  said  against  our  fighting,  however,  which 
may  be  wholesome  some  day  against  our  allies. 

Yours  sincerely, 

DOURO.* 

Lard  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Downing  Street,  Januaiy  6»  1855. 

My  dear  Croker, 

Your  letter  contains  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  truth.  I 
never  recollect  anything  like  the  present  state  of  the  daily 
press  ;  and  I  know  not  what  may  ultimately  be  the  conse- 
quences. I  fear,  however,  we  must  admit  that  all  hope  of  a 
remedy  is  vain,  at  least  it  entirely  passes  my  p>ower  to  provide 
one.  I  well  recollect  the  days  of  the  Courier  to  which  you 
refer,  and  am  fully  aware  of  its  prompt  and  successful  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  truth.  But  you  were  young,  active,  and  able, 
and  you  had  useful  fellow-labourers.  I  should  not  now  have 
the  least  notion  how  to  organise  a  system  of  counteraction  of 
this  kind.  I  can  easily  understand  why  I  should  be,  almost 
exclusively,  the  object  of  these  attacks.  Whatever  may  be  the 
qualities  of  different  ministers,  I  am  the  bond  by  which  they 
are  united  together.  That  once  destroyed,  the  whole  fabric 
falls  to  pieces.  This  Is  not,  however,  a  Ministerial  question. 
Ministers  must  always  expect  to  be  treated  with  injustice,  but 
it  is  new  to  sec  our  naval  and  military  commanders  held  up  to 
public  scorn  in  this  fashion. 

The  power  of  the  press  for  good  and  for  ill  has  been  steadily 
progressive,  and  will  probably  continue.  My  great  hope  is  in 
the  |2^ood  sense  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who  are  also  be- 
coming more  enlightened  every  day,  and  better  able  to  distin- 
guish the  good  from  the  bad.  We  must  educate  by  all  the 
means  in  our  power ;  and  we  shall  be  able  to  trust  the  people 
more  safely  with  their  own  concerns.  Many  changes  of  popu- 
lar opinion  have  taken  place  in  our  day,  and  we  need  not  alto- 
gether despair  of  seeing  a  salutary  impulse  given  by  apparently 
inadequate  causes. 

Ever,  my  dear  Croker, 

Truly  yours, 

Aberdeen. 


♦  [The  second  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  died  suddenly  at  Brighton,  on  the 
ijth  August,  18&1,  continued  to  UM  the  (ignatoro  "  J>oiin>  *'  for  some  little  time 
after  his  father's  dc»th,J 


«** 


Sir  Robert  Peel  ta  Mr.  Croker. 


Draylon  MnnoT,  Tamworlh,  Fcbniaiy  and,  1856. 
My  DEAR  Mr.  Croker, 
I  It  is  indeed  years  since  last  we  met,  and  although  circiim- 
s  unfcirtiiiiaiely  led  to  an  interruption  in  ilie  relations  of 
n  once  mosl  intimate  acquaintance,  I  cannot  but  look  back  ivitli 
pleasure  to  the  time  when  you  were  a  familiar  friend  beneath 
this  roof;  it  is  therefore  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  me 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  congratulations  on 
the  occasion  of  my  recent  marriage,  and  whilst  appreciating 
your  expressions  of  the  present  wiili  the  happiest  recollections 

Iirf  my  earlier  years,  i  thank  you  warmly  and  heartily  for  your 
^Dod  wislies  for  the  future  honour  and  welfare  of  my  family. 
*  I  remain,  ray  dear  Mr.  Croker, 

V  Yours  very  faithfully  and  truly, 

B  Robert  Peel. 


SlR, 


r  to  the  Due  it Aumale. 

WesI  Moulsey,  April  Sth,  1855. 


Your  Royal  Highness  is,  I  believe,  aware  that  in  my  enquiries 
after  our  great  poet  Pope,  1  have  found  one  line,  which  has  per- 
plexed all  his  critics,  id  which  he  describes  a  view  of  your  Royal 
llighness's  present    residence    as    exhibiting,  when  seen  from 
the  1  ivcr,  two  statues  of  a  dog  and  a  biteh.     No  such  statues  have 
been  visible  for  an  hundred  years,  and  people  have  been  puzzled 
to  make  out  what  they  were,  and  where  they  could  have  been. 
They  have  been  looked  for  and  enquired  after  in  vain.     At  last 
!  have  ascertained  that  they  stood,  and  actually  do  stand,  on  a 
wall  of  your  Royal  Highness's  garden  towards  the  Thames,  but 
overgrown  wilh  ivy  as  to  be  totally  hid,  and  offering  only 
appearance  of  two  ivy  bushes  which  give  no  idea  what  they 
iginally  were.     Your  Royal  Highness's  personal  goodness  to 
and  your  known  love  of  literature  induces  me  to  hope  that 
will  permit  this  curious  point  to  be  elucidated.     If  my 
;h,  which  Is  still  very  precarious,  allows  me,   I  would  do 
;lf  the  honour  of  paying  my  respects  at  Orleans  House  any 
lay  next  week  that  you  would  allow  ;  or  if  I  should  not  be 
"lie  to  accomplish  that  object,  I  should  hope  that  your  Royal 
[igfaness  would  cunsent  to  allow  ine  to  have  a  drawing  made  of 
statues. 

J.  W.  Croker. 
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The  Due  d^Aumale  to  Mr.  Croker. 

7  avril,  1855. 

Le  chien  et  la  chienne  existent  en  effet  dans  mon  jardin,  mon 
chcr  Monsieur.  lis  ornent  les  murs  de  mon  potager,  et  je  les 
ai  fait  recemment  d^gager  de  la  masse  de  lierre  qui  les  cachait 
I^ur  existence  m*a  €xk  r^v61ee  par  un  clergyman  qui  m'a  fait 
demander,  il  7  a  quelques  mois,  la  permission  de  les  dessiner. 
Malheureusement,  je  n*6tais  pas  chez  moi,  en  sorte  que  je  n*ai 
pas  pu  savoir  de  lui  quel  genre  d'interSt  s*attachait  i  ces  deux 
petites  statues,  et  Pope  ne  m*est  malheureusement  pas  assez 
familier  pour  que  je  puisse  faire  la  d6couverte  k  moi  tout  seuL 
Vous  serez  done  doublement  aimable  en  venant  nous  expliquer 
cela  vous-meme,  et  en  nous  procurant  le  plaisir  de  causer 
quelque  temps  avec  vous.  Nous  d6jeunons  i  midL  Samedi 
prochain  14,  vous  conviendrait-il  ?  ou  bien  quelque  autre  jour, 
a  votre  choix,  de  la  semaine  qui  commence  le  lundi  16  ? 

Tou jours  heureux  de  mc  retrouver  en  rapport  avec  vous,  et 
de  vous  assurer  que  je  suis,  bien  sinc^rement, 

Votre  afi[ectionn6, 

H.  d'Orli&ans 

Dean  Trench  to  Mr.  Croker,     Extract, 

Itchenstoke,  Alresford,  September  24th,  1855. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Certainly  the  answers  of  the  candidates  generally  revealed  to 
me  a  depth  of  ignorance,  in  respect  of  English  literature  among 
our  young  men,  of  which  I  had  no  conception.  In  one  of  my 
questions  I  ask  who  were  the  authors  of  a  few  of  the  best 
known  poems  in  the  language.  I  received  the  following 
answers,  which  I  gathered  out  of  the  papers  as  I  read  them.  I 
was  assured  that  *  The  Fairy  Queen*  wns  written  by  Chaucer, 
by  Tlionison  ;  *  Canterbury  Tales,*  by  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Dry- 
den  ;  *  Comus,'  by  Pope,  Dryden,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 
'Absalom  and  Achitophel,'  by  Milton,  Hannah  More,  Shake- 
speare, Hyron  ;  *  Essay  on  Man,*  by  Newton,  Dryden,  Burke, 
Milton,  Locke,  Swift,  Prior;  *Dunciad,*  by  Sterne,  Akenside, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Dryden;  *Hudibras,*  by  Go  we  r.  Pope, 
Fielding,  Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  Samuel  Johnson;  *Task,' 
by  Coleridge,  Goldsmith  ;  *  Excursion,*  by  Crabbe,  Thomson, 
Tennyson,  Swift,  Gower,  Goldsmith ;  *  Thalaba,*  by  Swift,  Pope, 
Shenstone,  Cowper,  Byron,  Coleridge. 

I  would  not  have  troubled  you  with  these  particulars  but  that 


I 

I 
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your  letter  indicates  an  interest  in  tbe  subject,  and  the  docu- 
aacnt  is,  I  thinb,  a  curious  one  is  its  way. 

E^-er  vcrj-  f^iUully  yours, 

RtcHAJtD  C  Trench. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Croktr. 

As  I  can  speak  decisively  on  the  question  Kitely  raised  as  to 
Mr.  Tlioinas  Scott's  share  in  the'  Waverley  Novels,*  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  do  sa 

Early  in  my  acquaintance  with  Walter  Scott,  and  snon  after  I 
had  become  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  he  asked  mc  to  obtain 
some  Colonial  office  for  his  brother  Thomas ;  in  addition  to  a 
Statement  of  his  posilion  and  circumstances,  not  necessary  to  be 
repeated,  he  said  that,  besides  being  a  very  good  fellow,  he  hnd 
a  great  fund  of  local  Scotch  anecdotes  and  stories,  which  per- 
haps might  be  turned  to  account  in  the  Quarterly  Herieiv,  \vhich 
had  been  recently  established,  and  in  which  he  and  I  took  a 
common  interest.  Without  reckoning,  I  confess,  much,  or  in- 
deed at  all,  on  Tom's  literary  value,  I  was  anxious  to  gratify  bis 
brother,  for  whom  (as  I  l>clicve  every  one  did)  I  had  felt  a  pecu- 
liar regard  from  the  moment  that  I  made  his  acquaintance.  1 
accordingly  applied  to  the  late  Lord  Batliurst,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  for  some  situation  in  the  Colonies,  which  his  Lordship 
liad  very  soon  an  opportunity  of  giving  in  Canada,  Tom  on 
,|his  came  to  London  to  receive  his  appointment  and  prepare  for 
bis  emigration.  1,  of  course,  saw  him,  and  must  again  confess 
that  !  discovered  no  indications  of  the  latent  spirit  that  was 
soon  after  manifested  in  "  Waverley."  I  never  thought  again  of 
Tom  Scott's  storj'-telling  till  after  I  had  myself  heard  with  great 
wonder  Sir  Walter's  almost  spontaneous  and  quite  unequivocal 
deninl  of  the  authorship  at  the  Prince  Regent's  table.  This 
declaration  so  staggered  my  former  bclier,  I  might  say  certainly, 
that  Walter  was  the  sole  author,  that  I  set  about  conjccliiring 
how  it  could  be  reconciled  with  what  1  still  bad  little  dnuht  wna 
the  substantial  fact,  and  then  1  recollected  what  he  hnd  told  mc 
of  Tom's  store  of  Scottish  stories,  and  1  was  inclined  In  %up|K>SD 

lat  Tom  might  have  furnished  the  original  matter  insucli  n  dit- 
to warrant  Walter  in  attributing  the  aulhonhlp  to  him, 

believe  this  solution  occurred  to  others  as  well  ns  to  mc,  but  It 
•n  vanished  before  successive  evidence,  and  at  ln*l  the  |iiibUc 
ivowal ;  after  which  I  reminded  Walter  that  »uch  an  inipreMlon 

to  Tom  had  naturally  received  some  couDtenooco,  u  hlkcom* 
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munlcfitioo  had  been  made  to  me  long  before  the  "  Waverfejr" 
mystery,  and  could  not  have  been  designed  to  mislead. 

Sir  George  Sim/air  ta  Mr,  Cr</ier.      Exirtut. 

Thureo  Castle,  November  10th,  1855. 

Mt  dear  Croker, 
Ourweatlier  has  been,  in  general,  calm  and  moderate.    Mf 
beloved  daughter  is  unc  o(  the  kindest,  most  afiectionate,  aod 
most  devoted,  as  well  as  lotelligent,  of  fauman  beings;  ud  1 
may  with  truth  say,  that 

"  The  \MKf  i*f,  dM  peMcfnl  B^t^ 
Unfelt,  nnconnted,  g^ed  by ;" 

-and  I  often  reg^t  the  years  misspent  in  Ruthless  courts  and 
fawning  senates — neither  doing  nor  deriving^  any  good. 

I  would  much  rather  learn  from  you  whM  3rou  think  of  the 
present  state  of  public  aflairs,  than  trouble  you  with  any  lucu- 
brations of  my  own.  There  seems  to  prevail  a  fatal  mediocrity 
in  every  department — in  the  Cabinet,  no  Chatham  ;  in  thcnavr, 
no  Nelson;  in  the  army,  no  Wellington;  in  the  church,  no 
Luther.  "I  am  only  a  lodger,"  as  the  Hibernian  said  when  tlie 
house  was  on  fire.  But  I  must  say  that  I  think  we  are  in  great 
jeopardy  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
both  here  and  in  France  an  awful  financial  crisis  is  near  at  hand, 
which  our  shallow  and  self-conceited  ministers  are  quite  inca- 
pable to  parry,  or  even  to  palliate  ;  andno  other  party  possesses 
or  I  fear  merits,  national  reliance  and  respecL 
My  dear  Croker, 
Your  very  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher, 

George  SiNct^in. 
Mr,  Drummond  to  Mr.  Croker. 

SL  Junes'!  Place,  FebrUKiy  14th,  18561 
My  dear  Croker, 
I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  presenting  your  address,*  and  it 
was  an  additional  gratification  to  see  your  handwriting  as  good 
as  ever,  whereby  1  hope  you  are  stronger  than  when  you  last 
wrote  to  me.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  refusal   to  keep  the 
churches  in  repair  is  as  infidel  an  act  as  the  nation  can  commit, 
and  far  worse  than  refusing  to  pay  tithes. 
As  to  the  war,  its  popularity  arose  from  the  strong  instinct 

up  by  Ui.  CiduH.'\ 
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nigst  the  revolutionists  that  Russia  is  the  great  represert- 
c  of  the  Conservative  principles  ;  hence  their  hatred  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  they  expected  that  it  would  not  cease  until  it  had 
blown  up  into  a  flame  all  the  dominant  nationalities.  I  think 
still  that  when  we  come  to  the  last  sealing  uf  the  treaty  some- 
thing  will  occur  to  unsettle  it.  The  Emperor  of  the  Frencli  is 
determined  to  have  it :  Palmcrston  is  as  determined  for  war. 
Our  Conservative  (!)  lords  seem  blowing  up  their  house  about 
r  own  ears.  Voting  by  proxy  in  criminal  cases,  appellate 
irisdictioDS,  &c.,  &c.,  will  all  now  be  discussed,  questioned,  and 
tered.  Always  yours  faithfully, 

(Ilnkv  Duummond. 


Lord  St.  Leonards  to  Mr.  Croker. 

[No  dale.] 
Mv  DEAR  Croker, 
^  If  I  were  you,  or  rather  if  I  had  your  task*  before  mc,  I 
■ould  not  refer  to  the  ancient  law,  which  would  require  ex- 
planation.    Strictly  speaking,  the  power  of  entailing  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  generations, 
^_    What  you  wish  to  explain  may  be  put  thus,  although  you  will 
^Htplain  it  much  better. 

^B  The  author  is  incorrect  in  stating  that  the  right  of  prinio- 
^^eniture  is  derii-ed  from  tlie  liberty  of  bequeatliing.  The  law, 
in  the  absence  of  any  disposition  by  act  inter  vivos  or  testament- 
ary disposition,  gives  real  property  to  the  eldest  born.  But  an 
entail  may  be  created  by  deed  or  will,  and  if  left  undisturbed  by 
the  successive  owner?  under  the  entail;  may  continue  by  law 
until  the  whole  line  provided  for  is  exhausted-  The  incon- 
venience resulting  from  too  much  land  being  placed  extra  earn- 
i  by  entails  is  avoided  by  enabling  tenants  in  tail,  who 
rerc  unborn  when  the  entail  wascreated,  upon  attaining  twenty- 
Be,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  previous  tenant  for  life  if 
one,  to  bar  the  estate  tail  and  all  remainders  over,  and 
[>  acquire  the  fee-simple  or  eiiiirt-  ownership  over  the  properly. 
Rher  modes  of  settlement  by  the  English  law  arc  subject  to 
^les  which,  in  order  to  guard  against  perpetuities,  require  the 
■tates  created   lo  be  capable  of    vesting  within  a    fixed  and 


\*  [An  >riiclc  ■pixared  in  (lie  Qaaritrfy  Krvitv.  No.  165,  on  EntaiU  of  Land 
le^  1B48).  Il  WKS  nnl  writlen  by  Mi.  Cmkci,  )>u(  he  msf  hav«  bad  ■ame 
d  In  il,  uid  this  letter  wu  pubap*  dctigncd  lo  tiel|i  him.] 
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limited  period.  These  powers,  whilst  they  tend  to  keep  large 
properties  in  the  heads  of  families,  lead  to  no  serious  mischief, 
for  the  power  of  releasing  the  estate  from  its  fetters  soon  arrives, 
and  the  habits  of  the  people  lead  to  resettlements  of  the  prop- 
erty upon  the  like  footing. 

I  hope  this  sketch  will  assist  you  in  your  note. 

Ever  very  truly  yours, 

St.  Leonards 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  LyndkursL 

West  Moulscy,  Surrey,  February  21st,  1856. 

Dear  Lvndhurst, 

Occupied  as  your  mind  must  be,  I  think  it  worth  while  to 
intrude  on  you  for  two  minutes  at  most. 

I  very  much  doubt  either  the  constitutionality  or  the  ration- 
ality of  the  new  doctrine  that  the  High  Court  of  the  House  of 
Peers  should  be  exclusively,  or  even  over-proportionably,  a 
Court  of  Lawyers.  Cases  come  there  only  after  all  the  lawyers 
in  the  land  have  debated  and  differed,  and  it  seems  to  me  most 
wholesome  that  the  question  should  be  brought  before  a  tribunal 
not  destitute  of  the  highest  legal  authorities,  but  comprising 
also  the  natural  good  sense  of  the  best  educated  body  of  men 
in  the  kingdom,  the  most  interested  in  the  due  execution  of 
justice,  and  the  highest  and  farthest  above  any  private  feelings 
that  might  warp  it :  it  seems  to  me  like  a  final  trial  by  the  most 
special  and  respectable  jury  that  the  country  affords ;  and  if 
they  think  that  on  any  point  they  have  not  legal  authorities 
within  their  own  circle,  the  Constitution  provides  for  them  the 
assistance  of  the  judges  to  advise,  though  not  to  vote. 

In  short,  I  believe  this  life  peerage  to  be  as  irrational  and 
unconstitutional  as  it  is  illegal,  and  I  persuade  myself  that 
I>ord  Coke's  dictum  about  it  is  not  a  dictum,  but  a  deduction 
from  premises  which  he  lays  before  us,  and  of  which  the  major, 
the  minor,  and  the  middle  term,  are  all  notoriously  false,  and 
therefore  so  is — pace  tanii  viri — the  conclusion. 

I  heard  with  great  delight  that  you  were  in  the  former  debate 
as  brilliant  and  vigorous  as  you  were  at  forty-four. 

With  kindest  regards  to  my  lady,  I  remain,  as  I  have  been 
for  thirty  years, 

Your  affectionate  and  admiring  friend, 

J.  W.  Croker. 
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^B  Zitri/  Straitgforii  lo  Mr.  Croktr* 

^p  Monday. 

■  MV    DEAR   CrOKER, 

Kl  have  been  very  ill  since  I  wrote  to  you  last  week.  My 
^ftftesii  still  pursues  me.  On  Thursdny  I  had  the  mii^fortunu 
K  losing  the  last  legacy  of  my  poor  dear  daughter  Sligo,  at 
Bl^cstpon,  the  most  gifted  little  being  1  ever  beheld  :  so  preter- 
Baturally  gifted  in  truth,  that  one  might  have  safely  predicted 
Wiai  she  would  not  be  long  for  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow. 
Khi  the  same  day  I  lost  my  dearest  and  oldest  friend  (except 
notirself),  Lord  Stanhope,  after  an  uninterrupted  intimacy  of 
Htm Y ■seven  years.  My  darling  little  granddaughter  had  just 
bomplcted  her  sixth  year.  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

i  S. 

L  Mr.  Croktr  to  Lonl  Campbell. 

K  West  Mniilsey,  Surrey,  301h  Fcbninty,  1856. 

■  My  dear  Lord, 

ft.  I  have  just  received  your  speech  on  the  life  peerage.t  and 
ntastcn  10  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  your  remembrance  of  an 
^^d  acquaintance  whom  you  might  liave  been  weil  excused  for 
blinking  out  of  the  world.  I  am,  however,  still  alive,  and  as 
Ulisccptible  of  a  life  peerage  as  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  and  as  likely 
Ex  hope  to  enjoy  one.  Tliis  alTair  has  its  grave  and  its  ludicrous 
E^e,  but  one  aspect  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  noticed  combines 

■  The  pretence  of  the  measure  is  to  introduce  an  accession  of 
bound  law  (much  needed  it  is  alleged)  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
hed  the  "  learned  pundit"  selected  for  this  great  purpose,  and 
^Whose  presence  is  to  give  learning  to  the  House  and  confl- 
uence lo  the  public,  exhibits  his  competence  by  advising  and 
'accepting  what  every  lawyer  in  England,  except  the  two  par- 
tics  who  have  concocted  the  patent,  pronounce  a  gross  illegal- 
ity.    This  is  stumbling  at  the  threshold  with  a  vengeance,  as 

*  [Tbis  «ppca(5  lo  be  the  last  Idler  which  Mr.  Ctokcr  received  frcm  his  old 
riend.  Lord  Sirangfcml  died  on  Ihe  »9tli  of  May.  1855.  The  leiici  on  p.  S39 
lion,  the  well-knuwn  George  Sinythe,  of  the  "Young  England"  par- 
),  who  lurnved  Mi,  Croket  only  a  lew  monlba.  Tbc  Slrengfotd  peerage  be- 
«xd«:t  .1.  1869.] 

rhb  discuuiim  arose  in  consequence  cif  a  life  pcfrage  having  been  gmnted 
run  Parke,  nndn  the  title  of  t^ird  Wcnsleydnle,  The  Ilimsc  o(  Lordk, 
■  division,  decided  thai  ihc  letters  palent  could  not  cnnblc  "  the  grantee  li> 
d  vote  in  Parliotnenl,"  and  fiDally  the  Government  created  Baioo  Faifce  a 
V  Inihc luiul  way,  and  the Lordti gained  Uieir  pvioL] 
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Sir  Thomas  More  said  when  he  was  about  to  lose  his  head  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Sir  James  Parke,  who  has  very  evident- 
ly lost  his  in  his  eagerness  to  get  a  coronet  to  put  on  it 

But  on  looking  closer  into  Coke's  dictum,  I  think  I  see  that 
it  is  not  so  much  a  dictum  as  a  deduction — ^a  very  different  thing ; 
for  little  weight  as  I  think  even  his  dictum  would  have  in  the 
present  state  of  our  Constitution,  and  after  two  centuries  of 
practical  dissent  from  it,  still  that  dictum  of  such  a  man  would 
carry,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  considerable  authority  ;  but  if  it 
be  only  as  I  think,  a  deduction  from  premises,  it  is  of  no  more 
value  than  the  premises  may  warrant.  Now,  on  reading  ail  the 
paragraphs  attentively  and  in  connexion,  it  seems  to  me  tliat 
Coke  states  the  argument  thus :  a  woman  may  obtain  a  life 
p>eerage  by  marriage  (which  I  deny  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
all  peerages  are  peerages  for  life);  but  having  made  this  conun- 
drum, for  it  really  is  no  better,  he  proceeds  to  complete  his 
syllogism  thus — I  quote  his  ipsissima  i^rba : — 

"And  as  an  estate  for  life  may  be  gained  by  marriage,  so  may 
the  king  create  either  man  or  woman  noble  for  life." 

The  argument,  you  see,  is  a  gross  non  scquitur;  for  even  if 
the  premises  were  true,  the  conclusion  is  much  wider  than  they. 
But  that  is  not  all,  for  the  premises  are  notoriously  false  :  a 
woman  does  not  obtain  a  life  peerage,  for  Coke  immediately 
after  states  that  she  forfeits  it  by  a  second  marriage  with  a 
commoner,  and  so  it  is  not  for  life.  But  again,  the  original 
peerage  which  she  shares  with  her  husband  is  no  more  a  life 
peerage  than  his — it  is  an  hereditary  peerage,  which  both  enjoy 
pliysically  for  their  natural  lives,  but  which  descends  to  their 
joint  heir,  and  not  two  peerages,  one  on  the  man  and  one  on 
the  woman.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  myself  understood, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  Lord  Coke's  dictum  is  merely  a  deduc- 
tion from  premises,  of  which  the  major,  the  minor,  and  the 
middle  terms  are  all  false — it  is  but  little  better  than,  as  I  have 
said,  a  conundrum  on  the  word  life.  The  peerages  to  unmarried 
women  for  life  is  quite  another  matter,  for  in  the  first  place  it 
does  not  affect  the  real  point  at  issue — sitting  and  voting  in 
Parliament ;  but  in  the  next  the  legality  of  such  creations  might, 
in  spite  of  the  harlotry  precedents,  be  reasonably  doubted,  and 
they  might  be  rather  assimilated  to  that  exercise  of  royal  fa- 
vour that  bestows  rank  by  a  notice  in  the  *  Gazette.'  But  it  is 
observable  how  cautiously  this  prerogative  has  been  used  of 
meddling  with  the  peerage  ( 
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c  tUc  instance  that  Lord  Clarendon's  mourning  tlie  other 
suggests.  He  succeeded  his  uncle ;  his  mother  was  Mrs., 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters  Misters  and  Mistresses  Villiers. 
Well,  a  notice  in  the  Gazette  gave  the  brothers  and  sisters  the 
rank  of  Earl's  children,  and  we  had  My  Lady  Theresa  and  the 
Honourable  Charles  and  the  Honourable  Henry,  and  a  very 
proper  exercise  of  a  decent  and  reasonable  prerogative — but  was 
ii  decent  or  reasonable,  if  it  could  have  been  helped,  that  the 
mother  of  these  lords,  ladies,  and  honourable  gentlemen  should 
iiavc  lived  and  died  plain  Mrs.  George  Villiers  ?  1  myself  do 
nut  see  why  she  should  not  have  had  the  Gazette  courtesy  rank 
i)f  an  Earl's  widow,  but  I  suppose  tliey  have  been  afraid  of 
meddling  with  titles  really  belonging  to  the  peerage  ;  for  what 
onferrcd  on  the  sons  and  daughters  was  only  rani  at  court, 
which  might  be  given,  and  was  given,  in  the  Fitz-Clarence  cases, 
~  "here  there  was  no  question  of  peerage  at  all.  But  why,  then, 
I  life  peerages  to  women  were  legal,  was  not  a  life  peerage  of 
Countess  of  Clarendon  conferred  on  Mrs.  Villiers,  which  would 
have  placed  her  and  her  sons  and  daughters  all  in  their  nnturni 
positions?  1  really  believe  that  if  it  had  been  thought  possible, 
50  simple  and  reasonable  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  have 
sen  adopted. 

You  sec  my  pen  has  run  away  with  me,  and  I  have  returned 

f  you  nn  essay,  almost  as  long,  longer  indeed  than  the  portion  of 

your  speech  to  which  it  refers,  but  I  have  ventured  to  do  so,  not 

only  in  the  hope  that  my  hints  from  my  hermitage   may  be 

not  altogether  useless,  but  also  to  show  your  lordship  that  I 

■  an  Dot  ungrateful  for  your  kind  recollection  of  me. 

B  Believe  mc,  my  dear  lord,  very  sincerely  yours, 

H  J.  W.  CKOttEK. 


\    yhic 
■whet 

^ou! 
have 

posit 
so  sir 

Ttoui 
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T^  Hon.  G.  S.  Smythe  (SeventA  Viscount  Slrangfgrd)  to 
Mr.  Croker. 

Majtjoth,  1855. 
My  dear  Mr.  Croker, 
It  is  my  painful  office  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  your  old 
college-friend,  and  world-friend,  and  Tory-friend,  l.ord  Strang- 
rd,  my  father. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  his  life  he  was  perfectly  calm, 
l,  unconscious  and  tcihai^c.     From  this  night  sennight,  up 
Friday  night  last  he  suffered  in  great  agony  from  indigence 
(tit)  and  default  of  respiration.     Bet  for  ten  days  preceding  the 
end  be  was  utterly  Incompetent  to  write,  or  Indeed  shape  his 
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thoughts  into  form,  or  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  he  would  have,  in 
farewell,  written  to  you. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning  you  have  ever  been  his  intel- 
lectual chief  ;  and  from  boyhood  I  remember  that  every  solecism 
of  my  puerile  English,  or  sciolism  in  more  ambitious  nonage, 
were  met  by  the  correction,  '*  What  would  Croker  say  ?** 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  I  believe  that  the  reminiscences  of 
long-past  years  and  Trinity  days  were  revived  and  re-riveted  in 
the  bonds  of  a  retrospective  sympathy  and  warm  agreement  as 
to  the  causes  and  results  of  modem  politics. 

At  any  rate  I  am  sure  that  my  father  greatly  loved  you; 
much  looked  up  to  you  as  a  king  in  letters ;  was  always  seri- 
ously and  gravely  concerned  when  you  were  ill  (as  you  were, 
sir,  a  few  years  ago) ;  and  these  reflections  must  stand  my  ex- 
cuse for  intruding  upon  your  retirement,  to  give  you  news  so 
painful 

I  am,  Sir,  with  great  admiration  and  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  Sydney  Smyths. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Strangford. 

Alverbank,  Gosport,  June  2nd,  185$. 

My  dear  Lord, 

I  have  only  this  morning  received  your,  I  may  almost  ven- 
ture to  call  it,  welcome  letter,  which,  by  a  post-oflSce  mistake, 
had  been,  it  seems,  sent  to  Faversham.  I  venture  to  say  wel- 
come^ because,  as  I  already  knew  the  worst,  I  was  anxious  to 
hear  some  of  the  details,  and  am  thankful  to  have  heard  that 
the  last  days  and  hours  were  without  suffering.  It  was  also 
some  consolation  to  find  that  our  old  and  mutual  friendship 
and  affection  is  duly  appreciated  by  the  person  most  sure  to 
know,  and  best  entitled  to  express,  his  feelings.  Of  that  friend- 
ship and  affection,  which  had  Listed  fifty-seven  years,  I  had  had 
abundant  proof  that  his  share  was  as  cordial  as  mine  towards 
him ;  but  I  could  hardly  have  expected  that  his  partiality  for 
me  was  in  other  respects  so  much  greater  than  I  could  deserve. 

I  had  heard  about  the  middle  of  April  that  he  was  not  well, 
and  I  took  an  early  opportunity,  the  first  and  the  last  I  had,  of 
calling  on  him,  and  was  glad  to  find  him  better,  both  in  health 
and  spirits,  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect,  and  he  even  arranged 
to  spend  a  few  days  here  about  this  time.  We  talked  of  old 
times  and  recent  times>  of  his  domestic  afflictions  and  hopes ; 
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of  the  children  he  had  lately  lost,  and  of  those  that  remained — 
all  with  his  usual  good  sense  and  good  feeling.  You  are  aware 
that  during  my  illness,  when  he  had  a  prospect  of  more  years 
of  life  than  I  had  of  weeks,  his  good-nature  often  brought  him 
to  see  me. 

I  conclude  by  thanking  you  very  sincerely  for  your  own  feel- 
ings towards  me,  and  wish  I  could  hope  for  an  opportunity  of 
cultivating,  for  the  short  space  that  is  probably  left  to  me,  the 
friendship  of  your  father's  son. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  most  gratefully  and  faithfully, 

J.  W.  Crokeil 

L4>rd  Lyndhurst  to  Mr,  Crake r. 

Gentle  fkreet, 

[No  date.     Probably  Norcmbcr,  1856.  J 

My  dear  Croker, 

I  was  charmed  at  receiving  a  letter  from  you,  and  the  more 
so  as  it  appeared  from  the  contents  that  you  are  a«  ulivit  Ut 
what  is  going  on  among  us  talkers  as  ever.  Brougham  aM>iifii«;/| 
his  old  tone  in  the  debate — active  and  energ^tk,  Ciim\AprM 
and  St  Leonards  were  piano  in  voice,  but  they  hav*;  \m\AhUt'A 
their  speeches,  and  they  tell  well  I  think  we  hav^  ^^^**A  th« 
Peerage,  but  we  must  endeavour  to  construct  a  y^*Af\Kn  Uri^ic^ 
for  the  retreat  of  our  opponents.  ThU  affair,  iift4  i\$^,  ti$\fi4" 
quent  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Comition%  U^v*',  U'wUt'i  u$ 
damage  the  Palmerston  Ministry,  and  if  ih^  \^/as^,  th/iM  iant 
out  not  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  thf:y  will  huftWy  1/^  k\tU*.  VttUh^ 
.their  ground.  Peace,  I  presume,  there  will  i/<j  at  hH  t  ^fUhln 
The  Emperor,  I  hear  from  Pari%  h  tinUzrtu'int'A  io  ^ff}$ni  in^  fc 
his  army  from  the  Crimea.  I  pa^vrd  four  m*fUiU%  m  Hm  i  AmttH*^ 
Elysees,  not  disagreeably,  though  tli^  wntti  of  $$ty  w*tlU}uH 
powers  interfered  wiih  the  u*u;4l  t:u]oymf:ui%,  i'f^ty,  wU*h  yoN 
come  to  town,  look  in  upr>n  Ijuly  L.  i^Ufi  myvl/ ;  w*i  ^hntthi 
both  like  to  have  a  little  chat  with  you,  wh>/  h  utw.tf%  h  »v^4  Hft 
agreeable  impression.  Ever  your^  1itUUtt$lly, 

Lord  Palmer $t4m  h  Afr,  Ctffhr, 

yif^Mfhtif,  I'A^/f i»w/  if«ht  ^*»^' 

Mv  DEAR  CrOKCR, 

I  have  not  read  Mootakrr#i>^ft,  «ri/l  h'4f»'  u*0  tUt$.  htti  V***^ 
letter  to  guide  me  to  %u0:imu%  w'uuM  "i^w  W'ff^%'* »,!  w)**^  >'*• 
honours  with  bis  zf^r^AMMju  ;  \fi$i  h%  \^o\f\**  i^^^f^PHttf  ihhtt^  H 
speech  good  ta  proprxtk/o  Uj  0^U  iH^H^um^^i  wilU  )M  HfHH 
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ments  and  object,  I  conclude  that  he  alludes  to  a  speech  o( 
mine  in  1829  on  the  Catholic  question  and  in  support  of  Peel's 
Bill. 

You  were  a  better  prophet  than  I  am,  for  I  certainly  did  not 
contemplate  llie  possibility  of  my  having  to  form  a  GovernmciU 
til!  a  very  short  lime  before  I  was  called  upon  to  do  sa  As  to 
the  two  things  you  want  us  to  do,  1  think  on  the  whole  the 
chances  are  that  we  shall  accomplish  the  Grst,  and  I  should  be 
very  f»lad  to  be  able  to  do  the  second.  I  am  incHocd  to  be- 
lieve that  tlie  Russians  mean  peace  ;  and  I  have  always  thought 
the  Succession  Tax,  though  imposed  by  a  great  name,  a  finan- 
cial error,  and  at  variance  with  the  plainest  principles  of  polit- 
ical economy.  But  if  the  tax  was  to  be  maintained,  there  was 
a  great  difficulty  in  resisting  its  application  to  landed  propenr. 

1  hope  I  may  look  upon  your  letter  as  a  proof  that  yuu 
continue  welL  Yours  sincerely, 

Pai,mersto>. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lorii  Palmerslan. 

Kensington  Palace,  April  35t]i,  1856. 
My  dear  Palmerston, 

t  have  been  ill  ever  since  I  saw  you,  but  am  better,  and  ex- 
pect to  return  to  my  rural  exile  next  Monday ;  and  as  1  can't 
prophetize  when  1  may  ever  have  another  opportunity,  I  shoutd 
like  to  see  you  again  before  I  go,  if  you  could  give  me  another 
twenty  minutes  next  Sunday.  I  have  not  been  well  enough  to 
see  any  one  from  whom  I  could  hear  what  the  world  is  saying ; 
but  what  I  read  of  the  debates  and  newspaper  criticisms  only 
increases  my  despair  of  the  possibilityof  governing  this  country, 
and  my  sincere  sympathy  for  those  who  have  to  deal  with  that 
captious,  jealous,  inconsistent  and  ungrateful  tyrant  that  calb 
itself  the  "public."  I  do  not  say,  "God  send  you  a  good 
deliverance,"  because  I  believe  that  what  might  seem  y^ttr 
deliverance  would  inevitably  and  most  seriously  increase  the 
general  danger.  The  last  words  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said 
to  me  in  contemplation  of  my  probably  going  before  him 
(who,  however,  went  the  following  week),  were : — *'  But  at 
least,  my  dear  Croker,  it  is  some  consolation  to  us  who  are 
Bo  near  the  end  of  our  career  that  we  shall  be  spared  seeing 

■  coosummation  of  the  ruin  that  is  gathering  about  us." 
Yours  siocerely, 

J.  W.  Ga 


I    ma 
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jVt.  Croker  lo  Lord  Palmfrston, 

Alvctbank,  Goipon,  July  8lh,  1856. 
MV  DEAR    PaLMERSTON, 

see  by  the  papers  that  Prince  Jerome  has  some  law-suit 
Concerning  the  legitimacy  of  his  children  by  his  first  marriage. 
I  don't  suppose  that  wty  English,  can  have  any  concern  with 
the  affair,  but  f/we  have,  you  may  like  to  know  that  you  have, 
I  believe,  in  ihe  Foreign  Office  some  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, lor  happening  last  week  to  be  looking  over  some  old 
papers,  I  found  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Serrurier,  then  French 
Minister  in  America,  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano  dated  14  Janvier, 
1813,  giving  an  account  of  "the  Act  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land," dissolving  the  marriage  between  "Jerome  and  Ehzabeih 
Bonaparte,"  but  preserving  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue  of  the 
marriage.  Serrurier  enters  into  some  details  as  to  Miss  Pater- 
iews,  who  throws  herself  on  the  goodness  of  the  Emperor. 
I  forget  how  or  why  I  came  to  have  a  copy  of  this  letter, 
tut  suspect  that  it  was  intercepted  by  the  allies  in  the  Saxon 
Campaign  of  1813  (as  several  other  despatches  were),  and  that 
it  having  somehow  reached  me,  I  preserved  it  as  Apiece  his- 
forique.  But  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  either  the  original  or  a 
copy  must  have  reached  the  Foreign  Office  :  and,  if  the  matter 
is  worth  enquiring  after,  will  no  doubt  be  found  there  under 
the  date  of  March  or  April,  1813. 

There  has  been  an  old  tracasserie  between  Jerome  and  Louis 
Napoleon  about  the  position  of  Jerome  and  his  son  in  relation 
to  (he  Empire,  and  this  law-suit  is  probably  a  branch  of  it. 
Ever  sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 
Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Bioadlands,  October  i6ih,  \%ib. 
Mv  DKAR  Croker, 
[1  have  received  yours  of  the   12th.     I  was  very  sorry  that 
r«r  young  friend  •  was  not  one  of  the  three  at  the  top  of  the 
^ISL     He  may,  nevertheless,  have   been  in  fact  as  good  as  the 
:  successful  competitors,  for  these   examinations  cannot 
from  the  nature  of  things  and  the  constitution  of  man  be  as 

*  [Thii  rAa\  lo  a  compciiiive  cuaminaiion  tor  n  clerkship  in  ilie  Ti ensurr, 
fo>  wliich  Lord  Palmerelon  hml  giren  a  nominilioii  to  Air.  Croker  Baiiuw,  l!ie 
11  Sit  Jolin  Barrow.     Hi:  took  llic  aiitli  [ilacc  among  nine  competitors  for 
!>pIKiinUDaiU.J 
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accurate  measures  of  relative  ability  and  attainments  as  a  foot 
rule  would  be  of  relative  height,  but  at  least  they  so  far  secure 
the  interests  of  the  public  service  as  to  make  it  certain  ttiii 
those  who  succeed  are  young  men  of  capacity  sod  atlainment, 
while  by  the  method  of  appointment  formerly  adopted  no  such 
certunty  could  be  had.  Yours  siacerely, 

Palmerstok. 
Lord  Lyiidktira  to  Mr.  Croker. 
Hy  dear  Crokbk, 
I  hare  just  seen  Charles  GreriUe  * — lately  from  Paria.    Tbe 
,  French  seem  to  have  taken  part  with  the  Russians  against  Ac 
Austrians.     We,  however,  stuck  to  these,  our  ancient  allien 
pntticularly  upon  the  questicM  of  the  New  B^aundary,  wUch,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  comprehends  less  than  was  origiaaUy  int 
The  Austrians,  therefore,  and  we  are  upon  the  best  { 
terms.     I  hope  it  may  continue.     The  balance  of  our  warlike 
account   is   not  very  agreeable.      We  have  spent  a  hundred 
millions,  and  have  increased  the  influence  and  consolidated  the 
power  of  a  nation  which  has,  and  always  will,  bate  us.    We 
shall  wilfully  harm  ourselves  if  we  omit  to  take  every  prccautioa 
to  guard  against  what  sooner  or  later  will  happen — a  dispute 
with  this  very  formidable  Power.     France  is  evidently  couniug 
Russia,  and  will  probably  beat  us  as  usual  in  that  game.    We 
must  look  to  ourselves  alone  for  security. 

Yours  ever  faithfully, 

LVNDBURST. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  to  Mr.  Croker.\ 

Belvoir  Castl^  September  I4tli,  1856. 

My  DEAR  Croker, 
You  will  readily  understand  my  long  silence,  and  especially 
my  having  let  several  days  elapse  without  answering  your  letter 
of  the  34th  August,  so  kindly  inquiring  after  me.  Tbe  fact  is, 
1  do  not  like  that  a  friend  such  as  you  have  ever  been  in  sincere 
attachment  to  me,  should  be  addressed  hy  any  amanuensis  in 
lieu  of  myself,  and  yet  I  have  had  so  much  pain  and  suffering 

*  I  Author  of  tbe  'Journals*  published  in  1874.     Mr.  Greville  died  in  JmiMn; 
■S6S.J 

'  ''These  letters  are  given  uthe  last  memorials  of  another  of  Mr.  OoktfsVB'   ■ 
■ieodihip*.     Tbe  Dnke  died  on  tbe  30th  of  Jannaiy,  1857,  a  f«w  ntM^ 
e  Mi.  Croker.     They  bad  been  ftaunch  friends  for  apwaida  fli-^f 
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since  that  date;  tint  I  faave  failed  on  several  occasions  when  I 
have  been  goii^  to  mite  to  jou. 

I  have  been  confined  to  bed  seventeen  weeks,  getting  up  for 
three  hoars  in  the  evening  lately.  My  own  opinion  is,  tliat  I 
shall  never  get  rid  of  this  illnesa  Every  organ  in  the  system 
has  been  attacked  in  its  turn,  and  how  I  have  survived  so  long 
I  know  not.  Vet  my  doctor  and  thdSe  who  have  seen  mc  scctn 
to  have  no  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger,  tliough  souio 
weeks  since  my  doctor  told  me  I  was  very  seriously  ill. 

Well,  as  to  yourself !  I  was  made  most  happy  by  the  totio 
of  your  letter  written  in  August.  Think  of  yuur  tai Icing  of 
walking  the  stubbles!  How  your  energy  would  have  hocn 
thrown  away,  for  scarcely  a  partridge  is  to  be  found,  and  my 
doctor,  who  is  the  only  tirailleur  here  (and,  indeed,  ex(!('pt  dear 
John,  my  only  guest),  can  find  very  little  to  shoot  at.  Vrt  ho 
is  wild  after  the  diversion,  all  gouty  as  he  is.  At  Longshawo 
the  game  is  boundless. 

Ever  believe  me,  my  dear  Crokcr, 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

Kuri.ANi). 

Th^  Duke  of  Rutland  to  Mr.  Croker.     Extract, 

Belvoir  Castle,  Sc|)tcinl>cr  171)1,  1856. 
MV  DEAR   CrOKER, 

My  sickness  is  such  that  I  can  never  depend  upon  mysrlf  fm 
one  hour  as  to  capability  of  application  to  any  subject.  My 
conviction  is  that  I  can  never  again  have  health  that  will  \(\\v  u 
charm  to  life,  and  yet  1  am  most  desirous  of  some  slight  pro- 
longation of  life,  with  a  decent  share  of  health  and  strength,  f«»r 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  zealous  I  am  to  evince  dccpcontri- 
tion  and  remorse  for  the  poor  amount  of  good  which  I  have 
done  during  a  long  life,  compared  with  the  means,  rapabllilirs, 
and  capacities  so  mercifully  and  graciously  bestowed  upon  me. 
Your  letters  are  ever  interesting  to  mc,  and  are  always  wel- 
comed heartily,  especially  when  they  give  such  an  account  of 
yourself  as  you  did  three  weeks  since,  and  which  tone  I  hope 
you  are  again  enabled  to  entertain. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  writes  me  word  that  he  saw  great  im- 
provement in  Ireland  during  his  late  visit  there,  and  my  relation 
Carlisle  is  very  popular.  He  is  sure  to  be  popular  wherever 
he  goes,  but  with  some  he  is  said  to  be  thought  too  volatile, 
and  to  aim  too  much  at  youth  gone  by.  He  danced  down  a 
long  set  one  night  last  week  at  a  ball^  and  appealinjg  to  the  host 
Vol.  II.— 35 
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ot  thCCourt  (Mr.  Conncllan)  for  applause,  he  asked  if  be  (Mr. 
C.)  had  left  off  dancing,  when  the  reply  came  back,  "  Yes,  mf 
lord,  and  marbles  too." 

How  long  do  you  mean  to  remain  at  Alverbank  ?     Ha^'e  jroo 
iDftde  an  arrangement  comfortable  to   yourself   on  giving  up 
Moulsey?     I  remember  being  struck  with  the  perfection  of  iti 
amngenients,  and  especially  of  your  library. 
Ever  believe  me,  my  dear  Croker. 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

RuTLAxa 
7%;  Duke  ^  RutlaMdUMr.  Ovker. 

BelTob  CMtt^  NoTMBbv  TJtk,  iS^  ~ 
Mr  DEAK  Croker, 
I  go  downwards  each  day.  My  leg^  feeC,  awl  tliigfas  ne 
swollea  beyond  measure.  I  have  l»d  to  send  to  maiijr  pboca 
(Nottingham  at  last)  for  stockings  that  will  draw  on.  Then  is 
much  pain  over  the  wliole  body,  and  I  dread  the  arriv-al  ukI 
passage  of  each  niglit  The  fits  of  coughing  issue  a  sound  suck 
as  1  never  before  heard.  I  think  another  two  days  will  be  >s 
many  as  1  can  endure,  unless  a  favourable  change  takes  place 
If  1  was  better  prepared  for  the  awful  change,  I  should  be  br 
more  comfortable  and  easy. 

We  are  in  a  curious  pobition  abroad.  I  hear  that  the  Freflcb 
Emperor  is  as  strong  as  ever  in  bis  friendly  feeling;  towards 
England,  and  that  he  is  very  angry  with  those  of  his  Mioistos 
who  have  been  playing  a  false  game,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
curry  favour  with  him  for  Russia,  viz.,  Momy  and  two  or  three 
others.  The  affair  of  Fontainebleu  is  entirely  attributable  to 
his  English  disposition.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Beaufort, 
and  some  others  of  our  noblesse,  were  to  have  been  of  tbc 
party,  and  arc  sorely  mortified  by  the  disappointment.  We  ban 
very  few  pheasants,  to  the  di^race  of  the  keeper^  for  the  ex- 
pense at  which  the  game  will  have  been  preserved  amounted  to 
a,oool.  last  year,  and  there  is  very  little  to  show  for  it. 
Ever,  my  dear  Croker, 

Your  truly  affectionate  friend, 

Rtrrtjuto. 
My  hand  has  become  so  unsteady  that  I  can  scarcely  gnafe 
'ny  pen,  and  shaving  b  becoming  a  most  dai^^roas  empkqp* 
ent,  but  still  I  have  alwajrs  performed  it  aa  yet>     Make  aV 
tt  lemembraaces  to  your  fireside  dick: 
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The  Duke  of  Rulfanii  to  Mr.  Creker. 

Belvair  Cutle,  Decetnlier  iSlh,  1S5& 

My  t>EAR  Crokeb, 

f  I  had  been  wondering  what  had  made  you  silent — you  know- 

^  bow  much  gralification  I  derive  fnim   your  letters — when  I 

sccived  the  unpleasant  solution  of  your  silence  in  the  account 

f  your  not  having  been  so  well.     I  must  therefore  entreat  that 

"  1  may  have  very  shortly  a  further,  and  I  hope  a  better  report  of 

your  health.     Vou  have  recovered  so  completely  from  a  worse 

state  than  you  describe  ihat  I  will  even  hope  you  may  be  able 

to  shake  it  ofif.     1  can  give  you  no  good  news  of  myself,  for 

each    night   before  going  to    bed  I   have    asked    Dr.    Parsons 

whether   I    shall   live   till  the   morning,     My  cough  continues 

Qiost  distressing,  and  the  action  on  the  chesl  is  so  embarrassing 

B  to  breath  that  I  have  not  gone  to  bed  the  three  last  nights. 

1  shall  leave  a  curious  state  of  Europe  behind  mc  ;  and  what  is 
o  happen  who  can  say?   If  the  King  of  Pnissla  moves  as  he  says 
c  will,  all  the  European  nations  must,  ere  long,  be  again  at 
^ar.     I  hear  that  M.  de  Morny  is  dissatisfied  with  his  position 
t  Petersburg,  compared  with  that  in  which  we  have  placed  our 
Minister  at  Pans.     We  (the  Lord  Lieuls.  of  Counties)  have  re- 
vived the  fill-up  to  complete  the  regiments  of  the  several  coun- 
Ics  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable,  and  I  have  drawn  the  money 
for  the  accomplishment  of   the  objecL     There  seems  to  be  a 
hankering  for  fighting  among  the  nations  of  Europe.     Even 
Prussia,  that  held  oil  so   long,  has  at   last  indulged  the  fanc)-, 
.when  the  great  folk  had  finislied   their  fancy  in  that  direction. 
■](  Prussia  perseveres  I  hope  she  will  have  a  good  drubbing ; 
EAie  deserves  it  Ever,  my  dear  Croker, 

B  Most  affectionately  }-ours, 

H  Mr.  Croker  ta  Lard  Lyndkursi. 

^r  Alvcibanli,  Gospoii,  Novtmbcr  371!),  1856. 

■  MV  DEAR  LVNDHURST, 

K  Do  you  still  remember  what  you  once  reminded  mc  of^the 
uSoner  that  Canning  gave  you  and  me  when  he  was  settling  his 
■Administration  ?  After  you  and  he  had  discussed  several  per- 
nons  and  allotted  several  offices,  in  which  I  perhaps  too  saudly 
wkaxe  Biy  poor  opinion,  you  said  to  me  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry, 
^■And  now,  Croker,  that  yon  have  settled  almost  all  the  offices 
^H  the  Stale,  what  do  you  mean  to  take /or  yoursel/ 1 "    Though 
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this  was  a  mere  pleasautry,  I  answered,  if  not  seriouslr  at  k 
BiDcerely,  tliat  circumstanced  as  I  was,  I  could  not  change 
positioo  ;  and  Canning  (I  think),  reluctantly,   and  you  also,«r 
quiesced  in  my  motives. 

If  you  remember  this,  1  should  like  much  to  possess  ji 
testimo-ny  to  that  effect,  and  my  kind  lady  would,  1  tliiiik,  i 
F^ret  the  trouble  of  writing  it  for  you.  _ 

I  often  bear  of  you  and  her,  and  lately  from  Paris,  and  ^N 
to  hear  all  that  is  agreeable  as  to  your  spirits,  and  notbini;di^ 
l^eeable  of  your  health.  In  plain  truth,  people  look 
as  n  miracle. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  some  hopes  of  being  mon 
ness  of  yuur  juvenility  than  I  have  lately  been,  as  we  r 
take  our  permamnl  abode  at  Kensington  Palace  ;  and  thougi 
my  state  is  precarious,  it  is  not  seriously  uneasy  for  the  momtnl, 
and  prtjmises  me,  please  God,  the  power  of  seeing  you  mot 
frequently. 

What  a  week  of  excitement  that  was  when  you  and  I  saics* 
much  of  cacli  other,  while  Canning  was  making  his  arraD|t- 
ments.  Kindest  regards  to  the  lady  so  deservedly  dear  to  jtob, 
and  to  me  so  undeservedly  kind. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lyndhurst, 

Affectionately  yours, 

J.  W.  Crokei: 

Lord  Lyndhurst  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Geoige  Street,  December  wd,  \V^ 

Mv  DEAR  Croker, 
Those  were  joyous  days— days  of  hope  and  expectation.  l| 
well  remember  the  conversation  to  which  you  refer,  and  1j^| 
Lyndhurst  reminds  me  that  I  have  more  than  once  mentioB 
it  ill  her  presence.     We  are  charmed  with  the  account  o(  ti 
intention  to  fix  your  residence  so  near  us  ;  you  know  how  k 
we  relish  your  conversation  and  society.     We  find  London  m 
us  extremely  well  at  this  season  ;  we  left  Paris  at  the  bcginnii 
of  November  in  hopes  tliat  this  would  be  the  case,  and  vt  la 
not  been  disappointed     At  this  moment  of  all  others  I  shoJ 
delight  in  an  hour's  conversation  with  you — there  are  so  mi 
matters  to  discuss  and  consider.     If  you  have  no  bettereaipl 
meat,  and  are  not  likely  to  come  to  towa  soon,  perhapi 
will  favour  me  with  a  sketch,  however  slight,  of  your  rie 
our  actaai  sltuatvoa  and  future  prospects.    Everything  apt 


,  ir  I  may  so  say,  looiened ;  the  attraction  of  cohesion  gone, 
jts  of  the  system  floaCing  here  and  there,  and  I  am  asking 
myself  and  others  in  what  will  all  this  end  ;  to  what  are  we,  in 
the  language  of  our  Foreign  Minister,  drifting  al  home  and 
abroad?  Rise,  my  Apollo,  and  throw  a  little  prophetic  light 
upon  these  matters  which  you  from  your  observatory  art:  so  ca- 
pable of  doing.  Yours  faithfully, 

Lyndhurst. 
Lord  Hatherhn  *  to  Mr.  Crokrr. 


Capcilhotne,  DcLCiubet  26lh,  1856. 
MV  DEAR  CrOKER, 


II  am  sorry  not  to  have  answered  your  letter  dated  the  ist  (but 
which  did  not  reach  me  till  several  d^ys  after  that  date,  if  I  re- 
nember  rightly)  as  soon  as  1  expected  1  should  have  done.  But 
I  have  not  yet  had  a  day  at  home  to  search  for  that  memoran- 
dum, which  I  am  anxious  to  copy  for  you. 
I  am  now  in  old  Davenport's  house— you  remember  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Don't  you  now  see  him  up,  strokmg 
his  hat,  and  stammering  out  a  sessional  speech  about  the  ruin 
of  the  silk  trade,  with  old  Egcrton  on  one  side,  and  the  excel- 
lent GaScr  Gooch  on  the  other  ? 

Alas  1  1  can  think  of  nobody  of  that  date  who  is  not  gone. 
Even  the  young  men  of  those  days  are  no  more — Peel,  Goul- 
bum,  Fitzgerald.  I  ought  to  look  much  older  than  I  feel. 
There  is  not  now  one  peer  owning  property  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford, except  Lord  Sl  Vincent,  nor  one  squire  of  1,000/.  a  year, 
living,  who  was  in  possession  of  his  property  when  I  entered 
on  mine  in  iSia  ;  nor  one  trading  firm  that  has  not  changed  its 
tuinie  I  And  here  1  still  am,  well ;  once  the  county's  member, 
now  its  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  its  father  with  a  vengeance.  I 
dare  say  this  is  singular  in  my  case  ;  but  the  singularity  goes 
farther.  I  am  only  the  fifth  proprietor  of  my  property  since 
the  time  of  James  I.  1  believe  I  am  the  only  peer  of  whom 
thai  can  be  said.  My  immediate  predecessor  (old  Sir  Ed.  I.it- 
tleton)  commanded  a  company  of  the  Line,  in  garrison  at  Ches- 
ter, at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  1746. 

k  Yours  ever  sincerely, 

Hatherton. 


*  [Lonl  [lalliciimi  ui  in  Uie  lliiuic  of  (JoinmoDi  (ur  SlaBoidthitc  n 
Ik  Anil  wife  wa*  x  daughlci  of  aaniher  of  Mi.  Crokci'i  old  Iiiends,  the  Mi 
iirdletler.] 
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It  will  have  been  gathered  fnmi  wrious  alhiAiiis  in  thefoM' 
going  letters  that  Mr.  Croker^s  health  had  gradually  been  db- 
dining,  and  that  there  were  circumstances  coouected  wiA  lb 
condition  which  occasionally  gave  his  friends  great  •-^iifj  ■! 
alarm.  He  was  a  sufferer  from  a  disease  of  the  heart,  vhU 
manifested  itself  in  fainting  fits»  sometimes  very  severe^  and  m 
long  protracted  that  recovery  seemed  almost  impossible  It 
was  in  the  year  1850  that  this  malady  first  appeared,  and  the 
physician  who  was  consulted  thought  it  wise  to  reveal  to  Ul 
Crokcr  the  true  nature  of  the  warning  which  had  come  to  Ida. 
In  a  letter  written  to  Lord  Londonderry,  he  remarked:  "I 
have  had  ever  since  my  youth  a  disposition  to  faint  on  wif 
slight  provocation,  and  I  have  actually  fainted  four  or  fw 
times  in  the  last  eight  or  nine  months  without  any  cause,  and 
as  jet  without  any  consequence.  But  my  doctors,  though  tliej 
seem  not  to  know  what  the  matter  is,  advise  me  to  be  mart 
sparing  than  I  used  to  be  of  mental  exertions.*' 

Undeterred  by  the  gravity  of  these  symptoms,  Mr.  Croker 
continued  to  work  with  his  usual  energy  at  every  enterprise 
which  he  took  in  hand.  His  annotations  of  Pope  always  af- 
forded him  congenial  occupation.  A  year  after  the  first  attack, 
the  fainting  fits  returned  with  increased  violence,  and  from  the 
middle  of  November,  185 1,  till  March,  1852,  he  never  kner 
what  it  was  to  pass  a  single  day  without  two  or  three  of  these 
fits,  and  he  sometimes  had  twelve  or  fourteen.  He  also  suf- 
fered from  agonising  pains,  which  were  supposed  to  have  their 
origin  in  neuralgia.  But  '*  neither  of  these  most  trying  com- 
plaints drew  from  him  one  murmuring  word."*  He  was  aware 
that  in  this  sleep  which  so  nearly  resembled  death,  he  might  at 
any  moment  pass  into  another  state  of  being,  but  he  was  ac- 
customed to  say,  "  I  have  no  fear  of  death*  It  is  but  like  going 
out  of  one  room  into  another."  His  pulse  was  seldom  aboTe 
30,  and  often  fell  to  23.     As  soon  as  the  attacks  passed  awar, 


*  From  a  letter  by  Lady  Barrow  to  the  Editor.  For  the  paiticnlars  CDDoeraiif 
Mr.  Croker* s  illness  and  last  days,  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  this  lady,  and  to 
Miss  Boislesve,  who  acted  for  some  years  as  Mr.  Croker's  ama^iw^^n^^  mil  ^ 

■uled  him  with  great  fidelity  and  affection  until  his  death. 
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he  went  to  his  desk  again  and  resumed  those  pursuits  which 
were  dearer  to  him  than  life — an  article  for  the  Quarterly^  or 
some  notes  for  the  edition  of  Pope,  which  he  worked  at  almost 
every  day,  although  he  had  no  hope  of  living  to  complete  it. 
"The  result,"  he  wrote  to  Sir  George  Sinclair  in  1852 — when 
he  was  unusually  weak  and  low — "  is  in  the  hands  of  Grod,  and 
is  probably  not  distant  I  await  His  pleasure,  nut  merely  with 
resignation,  but  with  gratitude  that  in  my  seventy-second  year 
I  have  neither  bodily  suffering  nor  mental  decay,  and  that  I  Am 
fondly  and  carefully  watched  over  and  supported  by  a  circle  of 
wife  and  children*  as  anxious  and  affectionate  as  ever  man  was 
blest  with.  Adieu !  Receive  my  best  wishes,  and  if  we  are  not 
to  meet  again,  continue  your  kindness  to  my  memory." 

But  the  end  was  not  so  near  at  hand  as  he  thought.  After  a 
time,  indeed,  he  became  in  some  measure  accustomed  to  the 
mysterious  visitations  which  so  suddenly  transported  him  to  the 
border-land  "between  two  worlds."  His  general  health  was 
good  ;  his  intellectual  faculties  were  as  acute  as  ever  ;  **  but," 
says  Miss  Boislesve,  "at  any  moment,  without  any  warning 
whatever,  he  felt  faint,  and  sometimes  completely  lost  con- 
sciousness for  a  few  seconds,  sometimes  merely  felt  the  passing 
feeling ;  but  even  when  he  lost  consciousness,  he  woke  up  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  he  had  fainted,  but  able  to  go  on  with 
what  he  was  dictating  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  He  could 
even  finish  the  sentence  he  had  begun,  not  having  lost  the 
thread  of  his  ideas  in  the  least  degree.  All  this  time  his  pa- 
tience never  failed.  His  love  for  his  family  and  friends  was 
something  wonderful.  He  was  always  thinking  of  what  could 
please  and  amuse  the  young  people,  entering  into  all  the  pleas- 
ures he  had  planned  for  them  with  as  much  zest  as  any."  In  like 
manner.  Lady  Barrow  speaks  of  his  "  wonderful  patience,  and 
liis  gratitude  for  any  little  attention  to  his  comfort."  "  My  con- 
stitution," he  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston,  "  has  learned  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  circumstances,  and  I  seem  to  live  as  com- 
fortably on  a  pulse  of  30  as  I  used  to  do  on  one  of  70.     I  am 

*  The  children  of  Lady  Barrow. 
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thankful  for  the  mercy  I  experience,  but  not:  bUnd  to  the  pei^ 
and  to  the  inevitable  termination.  Though  I  walk  and  diite 
out,  and  receive  and  even  pay  visit%  my  tether  b  very  ahoit* 
And  to  Lord  Londonderry  he  wrote  (in  September,  1853X  *I 
thank  Grod  for  the  absence  of  all  suffering;  and  the  enjoymat 
of  much  domestic  happiness.  I  have  a  good  many  joaag 
people  about  me,  and  I  sit  up  sometimes  thrice  a  week  to  see 
them  dancing  polkas  and  playing  charades." 

Although  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  he  Ind 
ceased  to  contribute  to  the  Quarterfyf  be  watched  every  number 
with  undiminished  interest,  and  kept  up  a  friendly  communica- 
tion with  his  old  friends.  The  following  letters  are  amoE^  the 
last  which  he  wrote  : — 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Murray. 

Keniington  Maoe^  Febnuiy  141!^  iS$7. 
Dear  Murray, 

I  have  been  so  very  ill  as  to  have  been  unable  till  yesterday 
to  look  at  the  Raglan  article  in  the  last  Quarterly^  of  which  I 
heard  a  good  deal,  and  which  was  sure  to  interest  me.  In  read- 
ing it,  however,  I  find  a  statement  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
"  had  been  often  heard  to  say  in  after  years  that  there  were  two 
or  three  periods  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  when  he  thought  it 
all  over  with  us."  I  am  very  curious  to  know  the  reviewers 
authority  for  this  statement  There  were  few  persons  to  whom 
the  Duke  talked  so  often  and  so  fully  of  Waterloo  as  to  me,  and 
I  can  assert  that  not  only  did  he  never  say  anvthing^of  the  kind 
to  me,  but  when  he  has  been  asked,  as  he  was  directly  by  me^  and 
often  by  others  in  my  presence,  whether  he  was  at  any  period 
seriously  alarmed  for  the  result,  would  always  answer,  "  N<verr 

In  Lord  EUesmere's  little  sketch  of  his  life,  p.  39,  you  will 
find  his  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  and  I  think  I  also  may  ap- 
peal to  any  other  person  who  has  conversed  with  the  Duke  on 
the  subject,  whether  he  ever  gave  any  colour  to  such  an  infer- 
ence. I  can  positively  assert  that  Alava,  Lords  Hill,  Anglesey 
and  Raglan,  and  all  that  I  liave  ever  talked  with  on  the  subject, 
united  in  stating  that  neither  the  Duke's  confidence  in  the  re- 
sult nor  their  own  ever  for  a  moment  varied. 

It  would  have  been  no  wonder,  and  still  less  disparagement, 
if  during  so  long  and  complicated  and  diversified  a  struggle 
^here  had  been  fluctuations  of  hope,  moments  of  doubt ;  but  it 
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was  one  of  the  greatest  man-els  of  thai  day  that  in  point  of  fact 
there  was  not,  neither  in  his  own  calm  judgment  nor  In  the 
congenial  and  conGdlng  feelings  of  all  those  who  were  around 
him. 

I  write  with  difficulty  and  in  great  pain,  but  I  am  Anxious  to 
record  my  evidence  on  this  particular  point  which  had  from  the 
first  excited  my  surprise  and  curiosity,  and  which  turned  out 
to  be,  »s  I  thought  and  think,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
steady  lucidity  of  a  mind  that  rose  clear  above  tlie  clouds  of  the 
battle  accumulated  t>elow.  Ever  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Jfr.  Croker  to (^obabty  L^d  Brougham). 

June  Ijth,  1857. 
I  am  by  no  means  surprised  at  the  quiet  and  even  gay  aspect 
of  Paris.  Despotism  is  the  paradise  of  the  infinite  majority 
of  the  people,  ft  has  no  drawbacic  but  taxation  ;  but  if  (as  it 
certainly  does  occasionally  happen)  the  taxation  should  repay 
itself  or  help  to  reproduce  the  elements  of  taxation  in  pleasur- 
able or  plausible  forms,  as  in  Paris  for  the  last  few  years  ;  if,  1 
say,  taxation  can  be  so  sugar-plummeii,  nothing  can  be  for  the 
moment  more  agreeable  lu  the  feeling  and  taste  of  the  nation, 
or  more  conducive  to  a  temporary  prosperity.  The  brilliant 
bubble  will  burst,  but  meanwhile  "  Vht  tEmperear t"  AnA  this 
is  a  kind  of  prosperity  that  nothing  but  a  despotism  can  be- 
stow. Any  form  of  legitimacy,  or  even  legality,  would  be 
forced  to  surround  itself  with  something  of  independent  co- 
operation, and  the  minutest  grain  of  independence  in  the 
loweit  tribunal,  or  most  iiumble  rouage  in  the  whole  sj-stcm, 
would  l>e  the  germ  of  a  general  break  up.  Louis  Napoleon  is, 
as  his  uncle  was,  dancing  the  tiglit-rope.  So  I  said,  so  I  wrote, 
the  uncle  in  1809,  and  1814  fulfilled  my  prophecy.  What 
anno  domini  of  the  nephew's  tumble  is  to  be,  some,  pcr- 
ips  very  small,  events  will  decide  ;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  distant, 
I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  with  all  my  old  prejudices  in  f.ivoiir 
conUituiional  Government,  I  shall  think  It  a  great  pity  if  a 
doien  literary  adventurers  and  fmeutiers  should  i^^ln  get 
upper-hand,  and  prevent  the  vast  majority  of  Ihc  French 
iple  from  enjoying  that  species  of  government  which,  after 
I  believe  to  bo  the  most  conducive  to  their  general  happl- 
Prcedom  of  speech,  liberty  of  the  press,  iaheat  torpui, 
,1  by  jury,  are  as  essential  to  govcmraeni  In  England  as,  I 
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believe  in  my  conscience,  they  are  incompatible  vith  any  gov^ 

ernment  in  France ;  therefore  I  repeat  **  Vioe  fJBmfgrtmrJ*  Tot 

Whigs  are  like  quack  doctors  who  have  but  one  mpimSc  iat  aB 

constitutions,  and  you  have  been  endeavouring  to  revolutloeiv 

*'  mankind  from  Indus  to  the  Pole  **  only  becaoae  it  suited  ov 

traditions,  our  tempers,  and  our  wants  to  have  a  RevolutiQa  in 

1688. 

Mr.  Croker  to  M.  GuiuU.    Extract. 

Kennngton  FoJaoe^  July  Mth,  18$^ 

In  the  letter  to  which  I  was  repljring,  you  blamed  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  for  his  indiscreet  declaration  against  all  refornv 
and  attributed  to  it  the  mischief  that  followed.  I  was  a  witness 
of  the  whole  game — the  dessaas  des  cartes^  as  well  as  what  was 
public,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  that  declaration  had  nothii^ 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  events  that  followed.  The  refonn 
clamour  had  not  been  for  many  jrears  so  low  as  it  then  wa%  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Duke's  Government  arose  entirely  from  his 
and  Peers  unhappy  defection  from  their  principles  and  their 
party  by  the  concession  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

I  am  an  impartial  judge  on  that  point,  for  I  had  been  all  mj 
life  a  steady  supporter,  both  in  the  press  and  in  Parliament,  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  It  was  the  only  point  on  which  I  dif- 
fered from  Peel  and  the  Duke,  and  that  was  the  reason  why, 
when  they  resigned  in  1827,  I  found  it  impossible  to  go  wiih 
them,  as  Mr.  Canning  and  I  had  always  agreed  on  that  poinL 
In  the  natural  course  of  politics,  when  that  question  grew  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  the  anti-catholic  ministers  should  have 
retired,  and  the  Whigs  should  have  been  allowed  to  come  into 
office  and  to  carry  their  own  great  measure ;  but  when  Peel  and 
the  Duke  unhappily  and  unfairly  cut  that  ground  from  under 
them,  they  were  forced  to  lay  hold  of  the  next  great  questioa 
on  which  something  was  left  for  them  to  do  ;  and  they  were 
driven  back  upon  Reform,  which  was  in  a  very  slunnbering 
state,  but  of  so  combustible  a  nature  that  when  the  match  was 
once  applied  it  blazed  up  and  exploded  with  a  fury  that  sur* 
prised,  and  astonished,  and  alarmed  those  who  had  introduced 
it,  as  some  leading  men  of  that  Cabinet  have  honestly  confessed 
to  me. 

But  though  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  made  the  original 
mistake  of  doing  what  was  right  to  be  done,  and  perhaps  InevI- 
table,  and  what  1  individually  approved,  but  which  ought  to 
have  been  done  by  the  Whigs,  the  Duke,  I  say,  saw  that  one 
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false  step  sbould  rtii  be  followed  by  another,  and  that  nnothcr 
concession  would  have  been  only  followed  by  other  demands, 
each  growing  more  irresistible  by  every  success  that  was  ob- 
tained.    He  was  therefore  in  :is  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
situation  that   Louis    Philippe  and  you  were  upon  your  own 
subject  of  reform  ;  some  portions  of  the  demands  of  your  op- 
position were  plausible  enough,  and  you  would,  as  abstract  prop- 
ositions, have  seen  no  great  harm  in  conceding  them;  but  if 
you   had  once  begun  to  make  such  concessions,  all  the  rest 
would  have  followed,  with  the  additiimal  mischief  of  discredit- 
ing the   King  and  his   niiniarry.     Vuu  would  not  have  rnucii 
cared  as  to  what  rate  the  electoral  franchise  should  liave  been 
fixed,  but  you  knew  that  even  the  most  moderate  concession 
would,  in  the  then  Icmpcrof  men's  minds,  involve  virtually  the 
nbandonmeni  of  your  position.     What  great  barm  was  there  in 
the  proposed  bantjuct  ?     None  at  all,  as  a  single  fact,  but  it  wns 
a  defiance  of  the  Government  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  resist;  and  this  wns  so  true,  thnt  we  now  know  that  the 
leaders  of  that  movement  (who  only  wanted  your  places,  and 
not  a  revolution)  were  in  their  own  minds  as  much  alarmed  as 
jrou  were,  and  found  themselves  most  relucinntly  dragged  into 
^e  vortex.     I  told  all  this  to  Louis  Philippe  himself,  ns,   E 
iliere,  I  also  did  to  you,  and  1  consoled  the  King  in  some  of 
ir  long  conversations  at  Claremont  by  showing  him  that  his 
and  your  resistance  to  the  banquets  had  only  accelerated  s 
catastrophe  which  (accompanied  by  a  loss  of  your  characters) 
would  have  equally  occurred  if  you  h.id  been  so  pusillanimous 
to  yield,  and  the  wise  old  man  actually  embraced  me,  ofec 
tsioH,  as  you  say,  at  the  view  1  )iad  thus  opened  to  him  :  and 
was  on  those  principles  that  I,  at  the  lime,  defended  you  in 
le  QuarUrfy  Rtview,  when  there  was  an  outcry  made  against 
II  for  having  precipitated  things  by  your  indiscreet  resistanci*, 
id  li  is  on  this  principle  that  I  now  defend  the  Duke  of  Wcl- 
ion  against  the  very  same  reproach  which  you  have  dtrccicd 
Linst  him,  and  if  I  had  room,  or  time,  or  strength  to  pursue 
le  subject,  1  am  convinced  that  I  could  prove  that  nothing 
lid  be  more  analogous,  I  might  almost  say  identical,  than  the 
loduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Monsieur  Guizot  on 

respective  occasions. 
This  was  what  1  was  anxious  to  say  to  you,  and  I  shall  con- 
clude with  assuring  you  that  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  nffcc- 
lionatc  lympathy  which  your  letter  shows  (or  my  present  con- 
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dition.  I  can  hardly  hope  that  I  shall  ever  see  joo  again,  bat 
while  I  live,  I  shall  never  cease  to  pride  myself  in  the  titk  of 
being  your  friend,  and  by  thinking  that  to  the  best  of  my  ahOi* 
ties  I  did  justice  to  both  your  personal  and  political  chanda; 

Believe  me  to  be,  mon  cher  ami. 

Most  affectionately  jroun^ 

j/w.  Crosol 

On  the  ist  of  August,  1857,  Mr.  Croker  dictated  a  letter  to 
the  Home  Secretary*  concerning  the  final  disposition  of  a  cd- 
lection  of  papers  which  Horace  Walpole  found  at  Lord  Hert- 
ford's seat  at  Ragley,  in  August,  1758.  These  papers  related  to 
the  lords  Conway,  who  were  Secretaries  of  State  to  James  L 
and  to  Charles  I.  and  II.  Walpole  had  once  intended  to  make 
a  selection  from  the  documents  for  the  purpose  of  publicatioii, 
but  he  abandoned  the  idea,  and  the  third  Marquis  of  Hertford 
handed  a  great  part  of  the  papers  over  to  Mr,  Croker,  reserving 
for  himself  a  number  of  autographs.  Mr.  Croker  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  State  Paper  Office  and  the  British  Museum 
were  the  proper  homes  for  the  collection,  and  he  offered  10 
present  them  to  those  departments. 

•Sir  George  Grey  to  Mr,  Croker. 

Whitehall,  August  yih,  1857. 

Sir, 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  ist  insunt, 
and  of  the  two  volumes  which  accompanied  it,  containing  an 
index  of  the  curious  and  valuable  papers  described  in  your 
letter. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  conveying  to  you  the  best  thanb 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  interesting  informatioi 
which  you  have  given  me  with  regard  to  these  papers,  and  for 
the  proposal  you  have  made  as  to  the  disposal  of  them.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  gratefully  accept  your  offer  of  plac- 
ing that  portion  of  them  which  may  be  considered  as  valuable 
State  Papers  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  I  have  no  doubt  thai 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  will  gladly  receive  such  of 
them  as  are  merely  private,  thougli  relating  to  subjects  of  in- 
terest, with  a  view  to  their  being  deposited  among  the  manth 


*  Sir  George  Gfcjr* 


scripts  ID  the  Museum.  In  accordance  with  what  I  understand 
lo  be  your  wish,  I  wiil  either  direct  that  sunie  competent  person 
from  (lie  State  Paper  Office  sball  wait  tipoa  you  lo  receive  tJie&c 
papers,  and  examine  them,  with  a  view  to  the  distribution  of 
tlicm  between  tiie  two  depositories,  or,  if  you  should  prefer  to 
transmit  the  entire  collection  to  this  office,  I  will  take  charge 
oE  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  examined  and  disposed  of 
in  the  manner  which  you  have  suggested. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  ser\'ant, 

G.  Grey. 


Sir, 


Mr.  Croker  lo  Sir  Gtorge  Grry. 

Si.  Alban's  Bank,  Hamplon,  August  glh,  1857. 


r 


I  ara  very  much  gratified  by  the  approbation  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  been  pleased  to  signify  to  me  of 
my  proposal  concerning  the  Conway  papers. 

I  have  been  cxpcrimenlally  removed  hither  by  the  advice  of 
my  physicians,  and  1  have  not  any  clear  recollection  of  what 
the  bulk  of  the  papers  may  be  ;  I  shall,  however,  have  them 
looked  at  to-morrow  or  next  day  and  shall  acquaint  you,  per- 
haps in  a  postscript  to  this  letter,  with  the  size  of  the  box  or 
case  which  may  be  necessary  for  their  removal  ;  and  when  it  is 
provided  it  may  be  sent  lo  Kensington  Palace,  where  Mrs. 
Crokcr's  servant  will  have  directions  to  deliver  the  papers  to 
the  person  who  may  be  sent  to  receive  them. 

There  is  a  further  observation  which  I  think  it  right  to  make 
for  the  use  of  those  who  may  have  to  arrange  the  papers.  I 
have  mentioned  in  my  former  letter  that  several  of  probably 
the  most  curious  of  the  papers  have  been  formerly  disposed  of 
as  curiosities.  But  of  any  that  have  been  so  moved  since  I 
have  known  them,  I  hope,  and  indeed  am  pretty  certain,  that  I 
had  copies  made  to  replace  them,  so  that  for  literary  or  histori- 
e&l  purposes  nothing  is  lost. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

J.  W.  C. 

5l  Alban's  B«ik,  IlnmptDn,  Augiul  glh,  1857. 

With  reference  to  my  other  letter  of  this  date.  I  beg  leave  lo 
"1  a  further  stipulniion,  of  which  yuu  will  no  doubt  see  the 
iriety,  which  is,  that  if  on  examination  of  the  CoDway  papers 
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anjTthing  like  title  deeds  or  other  documents  connected  with  the 
property  should  have  found  their  way  into  the  coUectioii,  they 
should  be  carefully  put  aside  and  returned  to  Loid  Heitibnit 
whom  I  have  appriseid  of  this  stipulation. 

I  have  the  honour,  ftc^ 

J.  W.  Crokol 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  two  letters  are  dated  from 
St  Alban's  Bank,  Hampton.  This  was  the  house  of  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  Justice  Wightman,  where  Mr.  Croker  liad  come  to 
spend  a  few  weeks,  both  his  own  houses  having^  l>een  let  He 
went  there  on  the  5th  of  August  *'  We  drove  down,**  writes 
Miss  Boislesve,  ^^from  Kensington  Palace.*  On  arriving^  lie 
went  straight  to  the  library,  as  he  always  did  on  first  arriiiog 
anywhere.  The  next  day  the  Barrows  arrived,  and  he  was  quite 
pleased  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  his  family.  He  was  toj 
fond  of  all  those  children." 

On  Monday,  the  loth  of  August,  he  worked  all  day  at  his 
notes  on  Pope,  and  was  perfectly  happy  among  his  books  and 
papers^  "  His  old  friend,  Mr.  Beresford,"  says  Miss  Boislesrc, 
"  spent  an  hour  or  so  with  him,  talking  of  old  times.  I  had 
gone  to  Kensington.  On  my  return,  he  greeted  me,  as  usual, 
with  pleasant  words  of  welcome,  and  told  me  he  had  had  a  very 
good  day,  and  his  voice  was  as  cheerful  as  his  looksw  After 
dinner  he  asked  me  to  write  two  letters  under  his  dictation,  one 
to  the  late  Lord  Hertford,f  about  the  Conway  pap>ers  ;  the  other 
to  Sir  George  Grey,  about  the  same  papers  beings  sent  to  the 
British  Museum. 

"We  (Mrs.  Croker,  Lady  Barrow,  and  I)  then  took  leave  of 
him,  while  he  was  being  put  to  bed  by  his  servant,  intending 
to  come  back  to  him  in  a  few  minutes.  Hardly  had  we  time  to 
get  down-stairs  when  the  handbell  rang  violently.  We  ran  up 
— I  entered  the  room — saw  he  was  fainting,  jumped  on  his  bed, 
and  held  his  head — but  it  was  all  over.  In  an  instant  he  had 
gone  to  his  rest.  His  servant  said  that  he  merely  exclaimed, 
*  Oh,  Wade !  *  just  as  he  was  putting  him  into  bed." 

*  Where,  as  it  has  been  stated  in  previous  diapters^  Mrs*  Croker  !»•<<  apvt- 
ments  for  many  years. 

\  Tlie  fourth  Marquis,  who  died  in  August,  1870W 


wlha 


Thus,  then,  he  passed  away,  in  the  manner  which  he  had 
■ays  desired — surrounded  by  those  whom  he  loved  the  best, 
and  yet  spared  the  pain  of  protracted  parting  and  farewells. 
A  little  while  before,  some  one  had  remarked  in  his  presence 
that  "death  was  an  awful  thing.*'  "I  do  not  feel  it  so,"  he 
the  same  Hand  which  took  care  of  me  when  I  came 
ito  this  world  will  lake  care  of  me  when  1  go  out  of  it."  In 
this  hope  he  died,  as  he  had  lived.  The  record  here  presented 
would  be  sadly  incomplete — would,  indeed,  be  wholly  mislead- 
ing as  to  Mr.  Croker's  true  character — if  great  stress  were  not 
laid  upon  tlie  incalculable  value  and  importance  which  be  at- 
t.ichcd  to  a  firm  and  unfaltering  belief  in  the  revealed  truths 
of  the  Chrisiinn  religion.  It  was  in  that  faith  that  he  sought 
nnd  found  consolation  and  hope  under  the  great  sorrow  which 
had  bchilten  him  in  the  loss  of  his  only  son.  "  It  is  one  of  our 
greatest  comforts,"  wrote  Lady  Barrow  to  Sir  George  Sinclair, 
to  know  that  his  faith  and  hopes  were  entirely  fixed  on  the 
ic  foundation  of  our  blessed  Christian  faith,  and  the  fruits 
Trere  indeed  apparent — the  submission  to  God's  will  with  which 
he  bore  acute  and  lengthened  sufferings."  Among  his  papers 
there  is  a  prayer  which  he  was  accustomed  to  use,  and  which 
be  liad  composed  two  days  after  death  had  bereaved  him  of  his 
ID,  nnd  cut  off  "  the  desire  of  his  eyes  at  a  stroke."  The  same 
:ling  which  is  breathed  in  this  prayer  animated  him  to  the 
id  of  his  days,  and  enabled  him  to  look  forward  to  the  short 
isage  which,  for  him,  lay  "  between  one  room  and  another," 
Ith  a  tranquil  mind  : — 

"Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  that  the  death  of  our  dear,  dear 
child  may  awaken  us,  his  unhappy  parents,  to  the  prospect  of 
eternal  life  ;  and  that  this  our  temporary  afRiciiun  may  so 
chasten  and  correct  our  hearts,  as  to  make  us,  when  our  trial 
shall  come,  less  unworthy  of  that  eternal  mercy  into  which  \vc 
humbly  trust  that  our  little  innocent  is  received  ;  and  we,  with 
all  our  souls,  beseech  Thee,  O  merciful  Gou  !  to  strcngthcnour 
good  intentions,  to  control  our  worldly  propensities,  to  forgive 
us  our  past  offences,  and  by  Thy  grate  so  to  regulate  our  lives 
win  this  perishable  world,  that  we  may  indulge  the  blessed  hope 
'.  meeting  our  beloved  child  where  pain  and  death  cannot 
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cobe,  and  where  love  endureth  for  ever !  For  which  we  hope 
and  pray  through  the  mediation  of  our  Savicyor  Jesus  Christ 
Amen." 

TAe  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  Mrs.  Cr^ker. 

Duham,  September  Ttl^  iSjjk 

My  dear  Mr&  CrokeRi 

If  I  have  forborne  hitherto  to  write  to  jrou,  ytm  will,  I  am 
sure,  attribute  my  silence  to  its  true  cause  :  unwillingness  to 
intrude  upon  you  in  the  early  days  of  your  bereavement  Ac- 
cept now  my  very  sincere  condolence  on  an  event  which  has  Idka 
in  all  its  heaviness  upon  you,  but  which  has  also  been  fek  « 
no  light  sorrow  by  the  wide  circle  of  friends  who  knew  and 
loved  him  for  whom  yon  mourn.  The  greatest  and  surest  cos- 
solation  even  to  yourself  must  be  the  remembrance  of  that  un- 
swerving faith  in  which  he  lived  and  died.  But  you  have  the 
further  comfort  of  knowing  that  all  that  untiring  love  asd 
watchfulness  could  do  in  lightening  the  sufferings  of  his  Imig 
protracted  illness  and  contributing  to  his  comforts^  was  roost 
affectionately  performed  by  you.  May  it  be  long  before  jou 
need  similar  attentions.  This  consideration  is  more  strongly 
impressed  upon  myself  by  my  daily  experience  of  the  same  love, 
evincing  itself  in  the  same  way,  and  forming  my  chief  worldly 
happiness  now  that  I  am  in  my  eightieth  year.  Let  me  hopc^ 
if  it  please  God  still  to  prolong  my  life  and  strength  to  another 
spring,  that  I  may  have  the  gratification  of  assuring  you  in 
person  of  my  deep  sympathy  and  warm  regard. 

Mrs.   Phillpotts  and  my  daughter  unite  with  me  in  every 

kind  wish. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Madam, 

Your  very  faithful  and  attached  friend, 

H.  Exeter. 
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Abercromby,  Mr.  J.,  elected  Speaker,  it 
6a. 

Aberdeen,  Lord,  on  Mr.  Pitt's  friendship 
for  Lord  Ahercom,  ii  97-100 — on  the 
United  States  Boundary  Question,  189 
— the  Homeric  Poems,  37^Lord  Hol- 
land's '  Foreign  Reminiscences.'  415. 
^K>— at  the  head  of  the  Coalition  Min- 
Uvry,  479 — on  the  state  of  the   daily 

£ress,  53a 
lir.  Mr.,  anecdote  of.  i.  139. 

.  Mrs.,  bribe  to    the   Duchess  of 

Devonshire,  i.  269. 

Admiralty.  Croker  appointed  Secretary 
to,  i.  15. 

Alnva,  anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington at  Salamanca,  i.  5x1. 

A1|^ers.  bombardment  of,  i.  84. 

Alison's '  History  of  Europe*  not  reviewed 
in  the  Qmarierfy  Revifto,  ii.  222,  n. 

AUeyne.M..  letter  to  Mr.  Johnson,  i.  441. 

Althorp.  Lord.  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  i.  368— on  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  Seaborne  coal.  i.  50a 

Anglesea.  Lord,  his  recall  from  Ireland, 
i.  4c^— motion  on.  4x4. 

Anti-0>m  Law  League,  history  of  it  in 
Quarttrly  Review,  li.  i8a 

Arbuthnot.  Mr.  Charles,  on  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  resignation,  i.  14 — Peel  be- 
coming a  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  it 
290 — the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's statue.  324— the  dififerences 
between  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville.  371— 
reminiscences   of    Lord    Castlereagh. 

384-387. 
Aristocracy,  Tory  and   Whig,  influence 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  summary 
of  the  number  of  Members  returned,  1. 

339.342. 
Ashburton,  Lad]^.  on   Carlyle's  '  Crom- 
wellian  Confusion,'  ii.  2^S--distribution 
of  places.  307 — anecdote  of  Peel,  307. 

■.  Lord,  his  treaty,  ii.  X85 — defence 
of  it,  188— conversation  with  the  Duke 
of  WeUington.  X95 — on  the  Factory 
Debates  of  1844,  ii.  227 — Croker's  ar- 
ticle on  the  First  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
238— Peel's  politics,  255— the  Repeal 
debates.  274— his  hopes  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley, 280. 

,  Croker's  letters  to,  11  253.  277. 


Assaye,  the  Ford  at.  described  by  the 

Duke  of  Welhngton.  i.  326— long  march 

after  the  battle,  ii.  34. 
Athenaeum  Club,  the,  origin  of.  l  234. 
Auchinleck,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  i.  429. 
Augusta,  Princess,  anecdote  of,  i.  375. 
Aumale.  Due  d\  on  the  statues  of  two 

dogs    at    Twickenham  mentioned  by 

Pope,  ii.  532. 

Babbage's  calculating  machine,  i.  241. 

Boird.  Sir  D..  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, i.  495. 

Bank  Restriction  Act,  the,  ii.  302. 

Baring,  W.  B. ,  on  the  *•  blow  up"  between 
Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  G.  Bentinck. 
ii.  304. 

Barrow.  Sir  John,  on  the  French  Cruisers 
in  the  Channel,  i.  29. 

.  Mr.  George,  letter  from  Croker, 

ii.  i6a 

•,  Lady.   iL  558.    and   see  Croker, 


Miss  Nony. 

Battier.  Lieut.,  duel  with  Lord  London- 
derry, i  245. 

Bavaria,  Prince  of,  anecdote  of  his  speak- 
ing English,  i.  64. 

Beauclerk,  Lord  Amelius,  and  William 
IV.,  ii.  4. 

Becker.  General,  anecdotes  of  Buona- 
parte, i.  61— in  charge  of  him,  303. 

Bedchamber  Question,  the,  ii  1 11- 113, 
i?8-i40.  142. 

Bedford,  Mrs.,  letter  from  Croker,  it 
467. 

Bentinck,  Lord  George,  and  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  ii.  282— his  rapid  advance  in  po- 
litical eminence.  317— sells  his  racing 
stud.  318 — leader  of  the  opposition,  tb. 
— on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  statue, 
327,  328— Free  Trade,  329-332.  333.  337 
— ^Jewish  Disabilities,  336— potato  fam- 
ine, 337-343 — on  the  ••Pecl  Policy"  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  343— the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844.  346-351— Peel's 
monetary  laws.  35i-353---Coercion  Bill, 
354,  3Q8---rcsigns  the  leadership,  354— 
••  Peel's  Compact."  356— Irish  affairs, 
358— industry  and  zeal.  361 — on  Dis- 
raeli's manner  of  speaking.  36a — sudden 
death.  363 — proposed  statue  to.  384. 

Bentinck,  Lord  George,  Croker's  leUers 

to,  iL  MS.  ass 
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Beresford,  Lord,  letter  to  Croker,  iL  3x6. 

Bicknell,  Mr. .his  funeral,  I  379. 

Bishops,  the  Catholic,  their  address  at  the 
Levee,  l  x88 

Blackwood,  Mr.  W.,  Croker's  letters  to, 
i.  131,46a 

*  Blackwood's  Magazine.'  Croker's  criti- 
cisms on,  i  131. 

Blandford,  Marquis  of,  on  the  payment  of 
Members,  i.  493. 

Blomfield,  Sir  B.,  his  downfiedl,  i.  oa^ 

,  Croker's   letters  to,  i.  906.  aao, 

3^1,  343. 

Bode,  l^ux>n  de,  iL  45^ 

Bois  de  Boulogne,  British  army  encamped 
in,  i.  561 

Boswell,  anecdotes  of,  i  431-43^ 

Boundary  Question,  the,  between  the 
Unitea  States  and  England,  ii.  185 — 
map  marked  by  Franklin,  x86— disap- 
pearance and  another  substituted,  X87. 

Bouquets,  fashion  for,  i  3scx 

Boyle  Farm,  Site  at,  i.  348. 

Braintree  Church  Rate  case,  the,  iL  458. 

Bristol  Magistrates,  the,  acquittal  ot,  L 
581. 

Brougham,  Lord,  his  conduct  about 
Queen  Caroline,  i.  158, 159— made  I^rd 
Chancellor,  475 — mysterious  appoint- 
ment with  Denman,  ii.  36— intimacy 
with  Croker,  145 — estimate  of  party,  147 
— on  the  Kitzherbcrt  roamape,  5x8-53a 

,  Croker's  letters  to,  ii.  147,  163, 

322.   225,   265-267,  302,  344,  412,  414. 

417.  453.  479.  521.  525.  553- 

Brummell,  Beau,  at  Calais,  i.  112. 

Budget,  the,  of  1B33,  unpopularity  of,  iL 
12. 

Buller,  his  mistake  in  giving  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  IV.,  L  462. 

Buonaparte,  measures  taken  for  his  ar- 
rest, i.  54,  302— anecdotes  of,  by  Denon. 
55 — on  board  the  BelUropfioN,  58— let- 
ter to  the  Prince  Regent,  6x — his  heart- 
Icssness,  62 — character  as  a  general, 
312 — littleness  of  mind,  ^13 — system  of 
secrecy,  314— at  ValladoTid,  327— plans 
of  campaign,  515— Wellington's  opin- 
ion of  him.  ii.  85. 

,  Jerome,  lawsuit  on  the  legitimacy 

of  his  children  by  his  first  marriage,  ii. 

543. 

-,  Joseph  and  Lucien  in  England, 


expemesfor  the 

937- 
Byron,  Lord,  mplics  for  « 

King's  ship,  £  49 ;  lor  a 
a  frwud,  131. 


iit 


*CabtDet,'  die,  stsrted,  L  7. 
Campbell,  Lord,  Croker's  letteis  Id^  & 

537* 
Canada,  disturtMuiees  io  itjl,  M.  hl 
Cannfaic;  George,  friendship  lor  Grafcer, 
i.  xo— refuses  to  act  under  Bereefal,  13 
—duel  with  Lord  Castleieagh,  x8-«p- 
I^ies  for  a  passage  in  a  King's  ship,  ii 
—indecision  about  India,  aoi— Foici|i 
Secretary,  003— George  IV.  *s  isTiMiUe 
repugnance  to  him.  905 — astninfd  t.' 
▼airy  with    Peel,     aos— at  the   Loid 
Mayor's  dinner,  044 — visit  to  Irdwd, 
946— proposed  provision  foribe  R.C 
clergy,  SS5 — •m  the  Escfaeaner 
990— Spanish  diflficulties.  agfr-ai 
35^— death,  359— roonnroent  far. 
character  described  bv  Croker.  ia^vn- 
,  Mr.,  Croker's  letters  to,  L  51^ 

,  Lord,   appointed    Loxd   oC  the 


II.  15- 

Burdctt,  Sir  Francis,  and  his  "  Tory  lan- 
guage," ii.  6,  14, 

Buncos  blown  up  by  the  French,  ii.  106— 
Wellington's  narrow  escape  from,  108. 

Burial  Societies,  the  crimes  arising  from, 
ii.  477. 

Burke,  quarrel  with  Sheridan,  i,  264— his 
'  Paper'  addressed  to  the  King,  365,  the 
"dagger  scene,"  377. 

Burrard,  Sir  H.,  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera. 

i.  SM. 
Qurton,  Mr.  Decimus,  letter  from  Croker 
on  his  having  exceeded  the  estimate  of 


Treasury  by  Heel.  ii.  69. 
Cardigan,  Lord,  duel   with    Lieotenaat 

Tuckett.  ii.  198. 
Carlton  Club,  the,  founded,  i.  543. 
Carlton  House,  children's  ball  at.  L  33L 
Caroline,  Queen,  her  guilt  or  innocence, 
i.  156— popular  feeling  in  favour.  157— 
lands  at    Dover,    159— trial,    163— re^ 
ception  at  Astley's,  xyS— conduct  at 
the  coronation.  x8x — illness.  183— death. 
185. 
!  Carrin^ton,  Lord,  his  creation,  ii.  10a 
I  Catholic  Association  Suppression  B;Il  i. 
I      409. 

,  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.  L  413.  414^ 
!      receives  the  Royal  assent.  414. 
;  Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  i.  148. 
Cavendish,  Sir  Henry,  his   MS.  notes  of 
I      •'  Unreported  Parliament."  ii.478. 
Chalmers,  Mr.  A..  Croker  to.  i.  436. 
Charles  X. ,  abdication.  L  46s— treatment 
!      in    England,    578 — on      Henry     IV.  s 

change  of  religion,  ii.  iicl 
'  Charlotte,  Queen,  her    illness.  L  loB— 
I     death,  109. 

,  Princess,  her  marriage  mith  Prince 

Leopold,  i.  94 — death,  95 — story  about 
her  sapphire,  177. 
Cholera,  outbreak  of.  in  183a.  i,  539. 
Church  Reform  Commission,  issued  bf 

Peel,  il  63. 
Cintra,  Convention  of,  defended  by  the 

Duke  of  Wellington,  i.  513^ 
Clare  Election,  the,  i.  40a. 
Clarence,  Duke  of,  anticipations  on  be- 
coming King,   i   343-— on  the  Catho- 
lic question.  369— retires  from  the  Ad- 
miralty, 396— his    proposed    political 
changes.  459— Croker  to,  1.  jm. 
Qarke,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne,  her  f^mnffr*^"* 


I'  *ilh  Ihe  Duke  ol  Vorii.  I,  ta— wilh  Col. 

'Varill«,  It. 
onitBs   Needle,    Croker'i  prepoMi 


^rckiii  Bill  (or  treUnd.  the.  il  aSj, 
_jrcion  lllil.  the  Whig,  of  1833.  ii.  i 
Commemal  Policy  oT  Pill  mnd  Peel.' 


311-315— Lotil    G. 
linl  used  by 


d  the  tlidtng  moIc, 


Benttack  on,  .{43. 

Croker.  Ii.  a' 
bnway  Papen,  Ihe,  presenled  by  Cro- 
'Iter  to  the  SInle  t'aper  office  ^nd  the 
Ornish  Miueum,  il,  .S56. 
iDoyDlthiiin,  Lndy,  Ibe  "  Vice  Queen," 
L  158— al  ihe  children's  tancir  ball.  177. 
tra  Lawi,  the.  and  importaiion  dI  for- 
eign corn,  i  »96— repeal  of.  "  ' 
(un-1aw  agilalion  and  t*-  -  ' 
ii.  17a, 

OrpuratioD  ReTotm  Bill.  the.  ii.  78— 
amendments  in  the  House  of  LorUi,  81. 
ounenny,  Mr.,  on  Gen.  Uucoisne'i 
motion,  I  39a. 

.  iwford.  Mr.  Robert.  Intrigues  agunsl 
Ibe  Duke  of  Wellington,  i.  330. 
ritneaii  Wiu,  Croker  on,  ii.  503. 
guard's  '  FaiTy  Palace."  i.  37a. 
koker,  J,  W..  his  true  character.  1.  a-~ 
bitlh  and  parcDTnge,  3 — early  reeol- 
kcliDni.  4— school  life.  3,  6— impedl- 
loeDt  In  his  speech,  6— at  Trinity  Col- 
lige,  6— aequainlance  with  Moore,  ii. 
— «I  l^nilon,  and  entered  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  it.— letters  li 
French  Revolulii 
luet,  t — marriage,  ii. — elected 
Uuient.  10— first  speech, 
>blp  wilh  Canning,  ii. — au  Lninouc 
4l>ibllitks.  10.  II—'  Sketch  of  Ireland 
Put  and  Present.'  to— acquaimancc 
'WMl  Sir  A.  Wellesley.  11-defence  of 
lAe  Duke  of  York,  13— Secreiarj  to  Ihe 
Jldralnliy,  tj— cnnKU  from  journal, 
-tt-OD— defalcations  hi  Ihe  Hccounlanl 
■mt  the  Admimlly,  ai— ■■  Battle  nt  TaU- 
ver*."  la— nccuney  nnd  truthfulness 
oCbU  Mtlcles  in  the  Quarlrrty  ftrviex. 
■--     ■-   -■"-  --   Ihe  Regency  Bill,  »7- 


3  the  Tim 


,   ii. — friend- 


uply 


ofthepF ,      _, 

ilo  the  R.  C  electors  of  DoM-n,  35- 
«lMUt)  tat  Alhlone,  35— on  the  wnr  of 
''iSm,  38— confideniiiu  suggestiDns  to 
i&nfUui  naval  oSeersi  40— ncquainl- 
-■nee  wHb  Peel,  ^t^ffice  seekers  and 
(heir  reception.  43— on  Lord  Nelson 
al  the  battle  of  Copenhagen.  44— pos- 
sngcsin  Kinc's  ships.  40— visit  to  Parts, 
51— on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  me- 
morial for  ITicrnii  Park.  51— poUlicwl 
tqutbs,  SI— retrospect  of  liuonaparle's 
career  In  the   iJanrUrly  KrvifiB,  S* — 


second  visit  10  I^ris,  53— joutn.il  of 
events.  54-O8 — aaeedotesol  Booniilane, 
53,  6i,&i— the  field  of  Waictloo,  64-67 
— delMie  on  the  Nnvy  Kstimaies.  71- 
TT^Ihc  Elgin  Marbles,  77— on  Kuonn- 
□arte  al  St.^elenn,  So— a  spec1.ll  mcdLd 
far  Algerian  service.  84— contrihiiiii^is 
to  the  Quarurly  /fn-irw.  84—'  ClidJc 
ffnrold.'  86— Ihe  lasting  mcriis  of  I'npc 
and  Drydcn,  »j.  88— death  of  the  Prin- 
cess     Chariot; 


rching  for  th 


95-97~'he 
Inlns  Ihe  ivai 


Kuyal 


of  the  Prince  Regent  and  oilii  ts, 
115-119— Member  fur  Vnrniouih.  ijo— 
speech  on  Calholic  claims,  it. — un  the 
necessity  of  eoneesilon.  laa-  Parlia- 
tnenury  Reform,  114.  135— reputaticn 
its  a  man  of  letters,  ib»— criticisra  on  a 
tragedy.  /"* — '  Blackwood's  Magaiine.' 
130— ■  Don  Juan,'  133— Ihe  Pringle  ap- 
plicnllon.  134— quotniions  liom  nole- 
books,  138 — from  diary.  14a — pmring 
for  Ihe  Queen,  145 — dinner  hi  the  t<oy- 
al  Academy,  150 — visit  10  ComWHll, 
151— elected  for  Bodmin,  13a — debnie 
about  Queen  Caroline.  t6a-l6s— illness 
and  death  of  his  Hin,  t66,  itT— edits 
Lady  Hervey's  Leilers.  169— suggests 
Ihe  popular  file  in  ihc  Park.  i8&^de- 
Bcrlbes  the  Coronation. .  lA— visll  to 
Ireland.  183-igi— tries  10  produce  a 
reconciliation  between  the  King  and 
Lord  Liverpool.  1(13- remnrks  on  Can- 
ning, 903- the  Conynghams.  am— ac- 
count of  Lord  Londonderry'*  suicidv. 
906— his  funeral,  aoS— puliliinl  ru- 
mours, 310-314— in  I  imaey  wi'h  Lord 
Hertford.  114-317— Conn  li(e  at  flrigh- 
■—  "■  —  -iroject  tor  eital,lii,hinit 
Club.  »33-»36— Btl 


Ihe   A  then 


Ss 


on  ihe  Kicbequer  Rills  and  vnhdraw 


,  398— advic>-  i< 

PeersCornlJ^ 

changes  on    Lori.l 
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334-337 — summary    of  the    Members  ' 
rriufnod  lo  ihc  House  of  Commons  by 
the  influfnce  of  the  Peers.  339.  343— 
nnxielv  to  effect   11  junction   with   the  , 
moiicrato  \Vln);s.  344— Pt^cls  jealousy, 
34^  — mfmnraniluni  of  conversation  with 
IaWiI  i'loderich,   354— offers  to  resign 
offuf.  vx>— on  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Rcjwal  Hill.  385— at  Dublin.  38<>— 
!*rivv  Councillor.  392— tour  in  the  City, 
3q3  -concludfs  the  lease  for  Molesey 
Grove.  400— at   the   Speaker's  dinner, 
408— the  p;iv  of  the  new  police  force. 
4x7—*  tale  of  woo.'  420— on  the  power  of 
joumal!sm,42i— project  of  a  new  edition 
of  IkMwoU,  423— loss  of  his  notes  from 
Lord      StoucU.    426-K:orrespondence 
nlKnit  John>on,436— on  the  progress  of 
RL'foriii.443— tii>turbed  state  of  politics, 
453— defeat  at  Dublin  I'niversily,  465— 
K-ttcr  til   Mr.  Itlackwood  on  the  con- 
tinued attacks  on   the    Duke  of  Wcl- 
Iin}*lim  .in«l   Sir   R.  IVel.  468— resigns 
his  office  at  theAdniir.\lty.470,  473— on 
|x>1itical  consistency,  476*481 — on  the  • 
Ki'form   question.  486— first  speech  of 
tile  Session.  488— on  the  form  of  prayer 
for  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  1 
48Q— Reform  as  a  "  system,"  491— ru- , 
nioured  Whig  dissensions.  496 — confi- 
dence inlVcl, 498— on  the  pcnsion5,499  -  ' 
anomalies  of  the  I'irst  Reform  Hill,  502  = 
— «m  Revolutionary  Reform,  505 — con- 
versations wiih  thr  Duke  of  Wellington.  ' 
5'»    spooihc*  In  an^wiT  t<i  Macaulay, 
^21-^24— t)ie  ouilire.iks,  riots,  and  iiu- 
piri'-nos  of  the  Minisl«'rs.  524-526— on 
the  jiolilical   article    fv)r   the   (Juat  tcrly 
A'r  u-Xk:  526  -the    Reform  iJill  a  "  step- 
pinij  sKjiie"  to  a  Repui)lic.  530— literary 
j>roj»'ct>,  532— Hume  and    l*ope,533 — ' 
refuses  to   take  oIVk**.    548  — jniblished 
l«'tter  on    the    Rcfurm    Hill    561— ur^es 
IVel    to   take  o'Tice,    5^xj— retires    from 
j>ul)lic  hte.  571    -on  turrets  and  beltrics, 
5>-j — ]\\^  lil»r.iry  at  West    Moulsey.  5R3 
— replica   to  tlie    Mini.»terial   pan)]>lilet 
in  the  {ht.if  frr/v  A'l'ritn',  ii.  17— at  Ox- 
f(»rd.    27  -on    matters   connected   with 
the     {hi.ntir/y    A*t"'/i-,(;    31— determi- 
n.ifiiiii  not   to  serve    under   Peel,  46 — 
reroinmends     Mrs.      Somerville      and 
oihiTs  f<»r    |>ensrons,   57 — ilescribcs  G. 
Cnily.  <X)— on  the  RejW'al  of  the   Malt 
Tax.  66— iin  the  [)ittiires  in   the   Roy- 
al    Acaderny.   73  -article    on    •R«>bes- 
pierre."  83  — '  Rjchardstin's  Kn^^lish  Dic- 
tionary." 89-92 — on   till?  sy>tein  of  dcl- 
efj.ilion,  117 —correspondence  witli  tlie 
Kinjj   of    Hanover,    121— ShakesiJeari- 
an  rehcs  at  Wilton,  129 — the  Hedcham- 
ber   (piestion,   143 — renewed  overtures 
to  stand  for   Parliament,  145 — intmiaey 
with  Hroui^ham,  /A— illselainis  the  .iu- , 
thorship  c»f  the  article   on   the   Oxford  , 
Tracts,     150 — (Jueen      Victoria's    an-  ' 
nouncemcht  of  her  intention  of  mar- 


riage with  Prince  Albert.  153— the 
Eastern  Question  of  1840,  158— pros- 
pect of  war  with  France;  i63--to 
Bp.  Phillpotts  on  the  Church  service 
for  Sunday.  164 — article  on  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  Agitation,  lEo— conversa- 
tions with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  xc4 
— memoranda  of  duels  fought  by 
Prime  Ministers  and  others.  198— ar- 
ticle on  the  "  Old  and  New  Ministers.'* 
aoo — on  Ijord  Hertford's  death  and  w  ill. 
205 — sum  bequeathed  to  him,  210— his 
irreproachable  private  life,  axi — article 
on  "  Rubrics  and  Ritual,"  212 — refer- 
ence to  the  "  Young  England"  party, 
3x7 — on  the  Com  Law  League.  222— 
'  Selwyn  and  his  Contemporanes.'  ii.— 
Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  George 
HI..  333 — railroads.  a34^-discontent  of 
the  country  gentlemen.  338— consults 
Peel  on  his  article  in  defence  of  the 
Com  I^ws,  344 — on  Peel's  resignation, 
346 — and  his  course  of  pi>litics.  254. 257, 
359-361 — on  the  Conserv.itive  policy, 
366 — Repeal  of  the  Com  I^ws,  368-271 
— Peel's  change  of  politics,  376— on 
Crown  patronage.  385 — final  separation 
from  Peel,  294 — article  on  his  policy, 
398,  312— Free  Trade,  300— Lord  }. 
Russell's  Irish  measures,  303 — payment 
of  Irish  priests.  305 — tlie  "  Commercial 
Policy  of  Pitt  and  Peel,"  311— Jewish 
Disabilities,  337 — Bank  Charter  Act,  3*5 
— charges  against  Huskisson.  371— ad- 
vice to  Sir  G.  Sinclair,  378 — notes  on 
Pope,  381 — article  on  Mucaulay's  His- 
tory of  ICnpland.  387 — reminiscences  of 
Curran  and  Kirwan  407 — on  the  "No 
Po|K*ry"  paroxysms,  412 — H«jll;md  s 
•Foreign  Rt  miniscences,'  417— on  a 
common  thermometrical  scale.  433 
— cheap  railroad  literature,  434 — Lord 
Derby's  Administration,  445,  4411 — 
the  i*rotestants  of  Ireland,  447— 
Disraeli's  attack  in  his  Budget.  449-^52 
— Lord  J.  Russell's  anomalous  position. 
453 — conversations  with  the  Duke  of 
\Vellinj;ton,  458-467 — story  of  the  cloak 
worn  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  467— 
letter  to  a  drunken  servant,  474 — the 
crimes  arising  from  the  Hurial  Societies, 
477 — article  on  *  Memoirs  of  Moore.' 480 
— controversv  with  I-ord  J.  Russell.  486 
— sup{)osed  hostility  to  Disraeli,  489— 
retires  from  the  Quarter iy  Rci'icti\  405 
— (ollectionof  Revolutionary  pamph- 
lets, 500— views  on  the  E.astern  t^Jues- 
tion  and  F'rench  Alliance,  502— on  the 
**  raw  coffee"  served  to  the  soldiers  in 
the  Crimea,  510 — war  with  Russia.  512 
— defence  of  Pitt,  514 — weakness  of 
the  Government  and  power  of  the 
Press,  521— the  "single-handed  Pad- 
<b'-"  533— on  Mr.  Lockhart's  death.  525 
— the  dogs  at  Twickenh.am  mentioned 
by  Pope,  531 — authorship  of  the  Wa- 
verley  Novels,  533 — the   Life   Peerage 


■neiilon.  sj6  539 — on  Loid  Strang- 
btd'i  death.  540— trmmisccDce  of  llie 
■"innlni;  Adminiiirotion,  547— fainiing 
i.  sso— defence  of  Wpilingion,  554 — 
Im  mjiil  peaceful  death,  558— prayer 
•mpoKod  ifler  Che  death  of  his  son, 

.  Misi  Non;  (Lady  Banow),  L 
!«,  *!- 
,  Be*.  Geotpe.  Iflter  from  Croker 
D  Drydpii't  and  Pope's  works  becom- 
me  obwIeK.  L  87-90— described  by 
Croker,  il.  to. 
Siini>>erl>nd.  Duke  of,  hU  haired  of 
WeUington.  i.  413. 

,  PtlBcc  Gcofg«.  deictibeil,  i.  384 

—hit  accident,  L  580. 
Cnrrwi.  rrmlniiccnccs  of,  by  Cntkcr.  IL 
•06. 
lltit.  Bp..  his  letter.  I  3, 

dv,  Mr.  iBisei,  Croker  to,  i.  345. 
i^ey.  Aiaettnin.  his  ofreiuive  to»l,  i. 


my.  Mr>.,  L  117. 

,    Lori!.   hli   speech   for  Queen 

ne.  i.  ib4 — epignm  on  It.  1G5. 
aa\  ■  Anecdotes  of  Buonaparte.'  L 


ettrh  war  puiy,  439— Rrsi  adminl! 
Jioa.  44a — letter  from  Cr<;ikcr.  445. 
iHiibire,  Dueheis.  a  bribe  onered  b 


altncks  on   Ciuker,   49D — Croker 

Uaac,  letters  to  Croker  about 
_.     sir*  Johnson.'  L  439^41.  4S3- 
enlcrs'  MitrTlage  Bill,  I'      "'    '" 


M,  li.  s»9~Napoleon  III.'(<-iw/, 


riifueallon  Debute,  the,  ii.  14J. 
Elbmg  Letter,  the.  ti  383.  313 
Eldon.  Lord,  to  Croker,  with  noles  about 

Dr.  Johnson,  i,  443, 
Elgin.  Lord,  to  Crolier  on  bis  speeehes 

on  (he  Refonn  Bill,  i.  519- 
— ■~—  Marbles,  their  purchase  indaced 

by  Croker,  t  77. 
Elibnnk.  Lord,  reply  lo  Johnson's  ddini- 

lion  of  "oals,"  1.434. 
Elliot.  Lady  (of  Stobbs).  described  by 

Croker.  i,  490. 
Ellis.  Sir  Henry,  10  Crokee  about  Dr. 

Johnson,  i,  443, 
E^nglon,  Rev.  C,  lellerfrom  Croker,  i, 

133, 
Emenons  '  Essavs,  il.  336. 
Esprit,  St..  Ordcroflhe,  ii.  4«i. 
Eieter.  Bp.  of  (ITiillpolla),  to  Croker  on 

Ihe  Chtirrh   Service  for  Sundays,   ii. 

164-Croker  lo,  .64. 
E^moulh.  Lord,  Croker  10.  i.  84. 


lani,  Maria,  marrlace  with  (he  Earl 
Varmouth,  i.  316-death.  ai?. 
Boron,  his  book  about  Buonaparte, 


nmmond.  Mr,  Henry,  correspondence 
Tilh  Croker,  i.  a6o— on  Jewish  and 
Mjem  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 
sl4  —  division  of  land  and  small 
"  ,  37»-de5[™dency  of  ibe 
Mnttives,  456— Ihe  Church  Rate 
tion  and  ihe  Crimean  Wat.  sj|. 
f.  Lord,  hit  peculiarlijei,  L  5to 
'Islof,  fotightby  Peers  andutheri, 


Fnncy  Ball  for  Children,  given  by  Gaorge 

Feodore.  the  Princess.  I.  177. 
Ferguison,  Mr.  Cuilat.  1,  305. 
Ferns,  Bp.  of,  Idler  from  Cioker  on  a 

provision  for  Ihe  R.  C.  clergy,  i.  336, 
Ferret  Expedition,  the.  i.  196. 
Ffle,  popular,  in  the  Pack.  i.  tSci 
Filigerald.  Vesey.  defeated  al  Clare,  i, 

403— Croker  lo.  453-465.  S7> 
FiBherben.  Mrs..len-haiid  marriage  with 

the  Prince  Regent,  i.  lit — position  at 

Brighton.  114— supposed  marriage  with 

George  IV..  a6S. 
Fleory,  Card.  de.  anecdote  of,  L  in. 
Follell.  Sir  William,  on  war  with  France. 

ii.   161 — the   Easlem   question,    l6>.— 

career  and  death,  ii.  364 — politics,  3(16. 

,  Croker  lo.  ii.  197. 

PoQch^  described  liy  (broker,  I.  3S— hii 

pretended    conspiracy,     39 — memoirs, 

li.  37. 
I  Fox.  nod  George  IV.,  i.  368-270. 
I  Fojf.   Gen..  ■History  of  Ihe   peninsular 

*ar,-  i.  3»S- 
French  Revoluiion,  Croket's  sindy  of.  L 

7.  84— writings  or  collection  of  buohi 


Fiigal, 


nBphlel_.  ...  ^._ 
,    English  and  J 


■  Question,  ihe,  [n   1840,  ii.  ijS, 


IV.,  proclaimad  King.  L   143— 

aniiely  for  a  divorce.  147— oironatiuo, 
179— visit  la  Ireland,  181— dislike  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  i8»— the  Queen'*  ID- 
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new,  x84^-entr7  into  DnUin,  z86— 
levies  and  drawing-room,  x86,  x88 
—dinners,  189,  x9x--)oiimey  to  Han- 
over, 197— presence  of  mmd,  X9S— 
imitates  tne  old  Due  de  la  Chatre,  aas 
—loss  of  his  snuff-box,  987— on  the  er- 
rors in  Moore's  'Life  of  Sheridan,' 
a64p-a88— his  lather's  sentiments  about 
tile  Catholic  question,  aTO-m— gives 
Sheridan  9o.ooo£,  980— «avanoes  more 
mone3r,  aS^— increasing,  weaiwess,  376 
—power  of  imiution,  398— illness,  454 
-^death,  461, 

Giffard,  Dr..  Crokerto,  iL  sBjl 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  iL  Z71 — disapproval  of 
Croker's  artkUe  on  the  Com  Laws, 

Gleig,  Mr.,  and  the  'Subaltern*  criti- 
cised by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  l 

3x9. 
Glenbervie,  Lord,  'Life  of  Lord  North,* 

i.  948. 
Gloucester,  Duke  of,  anecdote  of,  i.  304 

—and   WUliam  IV.,  i.  50S— hit  ptt 

dinner  to  the  Tories,  iL  25— death  of, 

SO- 
Goderich,  Lord,  and  his  Administration, 

i.  354~resigns,  370 — created  Earl   of 

Ripon,  ii.  xi. 

,  Croker  to,  i.  360. 

Goodriche.  Sir  Henry,  ii.  15. 

Goosetree  Club,  the,  ii.  413. 

Goulbum,  Mr.,  on  the  United  States 
boundary  question,  ii.  187. 

,  Mr.,   Croker  to,  i.  134,  997— iL 
269. 

Graham,  Sir  James,  his  fears  of  Democ- 
racy, if.  151 -on  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  and  Croker's  article  in  Quar^ 
terly  Review^  iBx-xBs— on  Disraeli  being 
leader  of  the  '  *  Young  England  '*  partv, 
ii.  219— the  reversal  of  O'Connelis 
sentence,  228 — Mr.  Porter's  pamphlet 
on  'Federation,'  230 — hostility  of  the 
Press,  237 — the  Coin  Laws,  268,  269— 
the  death  of  Lady  FoIIett,  367 — recon- 
ciliation with  Croker,  482 — on  the  issue 
of  "  raw  coffee  "  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
Crimea,  51  x. 

,  Crolcer  to,  i.  470— iL  238,  a63,  368, 

493»  510,  511. 

Grandees  of  Spain,  the,  privileges  of.  L 

307. 
Grant.  Sir  Alexander— **  Chin  Grant."  L 

182. 
Grant  and  the  Com  Resolutions,  i.  383. 
Grattan,  Mr.,  motion  for  the  CathoUcs.  L 

121— seconded  by  Croker,  123. 
Gregory,  W. ,  Croker  to,  i.  70. 
Greville,  Mr.  A.,  Croker  to,  iL  468. 
.  Mr.  Charles,  on  Peel's  change  of 

opinions,  L  904. 
Grey,  Lord,  his  Ministry,  i.  471.  474.  559. 

^-speech  in  favour  of  Irish  tithes.  540— 

foreign  policy,  ii.  29 — resignation,  43— 

the  Conway  Papers,  556,  557. 


Guards.  dM.  repeated  HntiBijr  «1  L  Ml 
Guiaoc,  M.,  OB  Um  CMa  Laws  nd  Fm 

Trade,  it  agi— d— crib—  Us  kIwb  i» 

FnuBce,  jot    on 

NapoleoiniL>  n 

Menoini' 

554* 

Gwydir,  Lonl*  sit 
tfon,  L  iftu 

Han,  Capt  Bnsil.  aBecdote  of  Iht  Loo- 

Cboo  islaBden,  L  xoi. 

.  Dr.,  Croker  to,  L  435. 

Hallam,  Mr.,  notea  on  Ptqie,  iL 

the  sale  of  the  Rojral  JLibrary  to  J 

473- 
Hamilton,  Miss,  her 

Earl's  daughter,  U.  $^,  991 
Hanover,  Klnir  of.  oorrespoi 

Croker,  iL  lae— on  LcNrd  Melboww'i 

resignation,  X44. 
,  Croker  to,  ii  lex.  14a,  150, 155, 

XS7.  a3a. 

Hardtnfe,  Lord,  on  the  fimenl  car  fsr 
the  Duke  of  Welliagtoo,  IL  469- 
Croker  to,  5091 

,  Sir  Henry,  Croker  to.  L  46S-& 

971. 

Hardwicke,  Lord,  on  a  statue  to  Lord 
George  Bentinck.  ii.  384 — party  pah- 
tics.  448— the  war  with  Russia.  49B— 
Croker  to.  449,  so6l 

,  Lady.  Croker  to,  it  153. 

Harrington,  Lady,  her  passion  for  tea- 
drinking,  i.  978. 

Harrowby,  Lord,  and  the  •  Waverers.*  L 
546  ». 

Harwood.  Mr.  T..  to  Croker  about  Dr. 
Johnson's  family.  L  440. 

Hatfield  House,  theatricals  at,  L  4tia 

Hatherton.  Lord,  his  recoUections  of 
the  debate  on  the  Navy  Estimates.  L 
79. 

,  Croker  to.  L  73 — ii.  549L 

Haydon.  Benjamin,  letter  from  Croker 
on  his  historical  painting.  L  940U 

Helens,  Lord  St.,  on  the  scandalous 
stories  published  by  Wraxall.  ii.  94— 
anecdote  concerning  the  equerries,  95 
—on  Mr.  Joseph  Ewart's  inOuence  at 
the  Court  of  Prussia.  96. 

Herbert,  Sidney,  to  Croker  about  the 
Shakespearian  relics  at  Wilton,  ii.  ijok 

Henries.  Mr..  Chancellor  of  Exchequer, 
i.  361.  369— the  new  Cabinet.  373-co 
the  number  of  menservants  kept  in  the 
upper  classes,  ii,  394^ refusal  to  be- 
come leader  ol  the  House  of  Commoos, 
395. 

Hertford,  second  Marquis  of,  death,  i. 
990— character,  991. 

^  third  Marquis  of  (Earl  of  Yar- 
mouth), intimacy  mith  Croker,  L  ai4— 
character,  9x5 — marriage.  316— sap- 
posed  portraiu  ol  him  in  *  Vanity  Fur' 
and  ■  Coningsby.'  axy-^relatioiis  widb 


Croker.  319—011  Raibrm,  491— diiitii&t 
of  I'cel.  ««— on  Iho  propcny  l».  517 
— lllaeis  uiJ  death.  iL    ; —     "" 


SjS.  5*0-  S6S.  579.   S83-'' 
Sa.  6i.  G6,<3.  110.  141- 
Hanfiinl,  fnunh    MHTcjuis   of,   letter  to 

Crok«t  about  Ihe  ralet  9uhise,  IL  aio. 
HUtorical  Societv.  the.  nt  Dublin,  i.  6. 
Ilubhoiue.  Sir  John,   retigni  hi*  office 

Mul  (eat  br  WeMmtnilcr,  II.  13. 
Holbnd,   LunI,   hii    ■  Koreii-n    Hcminli- 
o«nces.'  ii.  415,  417,  4ao, 
—  -,  Ladr.  BnecdoiE  of.  I.  369. 

;   Rev.  W.  F.  (Deftn  ot  (.■hiCMler), 
'e  for  Crdkcr's  kindness  tii  Ills 

e  Oxibnl  TriKts,  ii.  149 — Croker  to. 

^  Tbeodote.  Croker*!  exertloni  in 

"     ~  (.  ajS— reteue  from  prison, 

Jole  nf.  31)7— Irlicn  to  Cto- 

r.  iL  19;,  196—10  Mrs.  Croker,  iiA 

■-iin,  Tjord,  libs  brnvery  and  ruih* 


rrlallog  lo 

iom.  CanL~  ud'the  Duk^of  Wclllns- 
ito — the  misdirected  royal  lei- 
Mr,    ("RnilH^r    King"),   de- 
br  Lord  Lonadale,  >i.  380, 
Bnrcfette,  trial  of,  i.  13s- 

Mr  .  hit  currency  pamphlet, 
I— fVesktcnl  of  the   Board   of 

:t-on  tlie  difSculllei  follow- 

Ijirerpiiii  »  illness,  338— res. 

388-lillled  on  Ihe  Uverpoul 
Mioelicsier  Railway,  466. 

itdlvvl 

me  Ta<.  (tie.  or 

-~Lonl    Herllbrd,  on, 

THilli  passed.  II.  17a. 

la,  first  appearance    of.  IL   14 — 

jet  of  deaths.  1  to 

r,  Sir  William,  on  the  Malt  Tax. 

ltd.  dliiurbed  state   in  1843^44,  il. 
'    'n  1847,  301, 

abe  CoJimutatlon   Bill,  ihe,  Ii. 


o  London,  i.  7 — Croker  1 
11.  aai. 

e*nh  dlsabilKie*.  1.  4SS— ii-  3i4- 
M*  Bui/.  George  IV.  on.  t.  9i& 
obnson,  Ur..  anecdotes  of.  L  4a»-43>- 
ohnstun.  James,  Secretary  for  Scotland, 


of    Revol 
British  M 


nee  de,  anecdote  of,  IL  465. 

nter,  on  Croker's  colleclioi 
.tionary  pamphlets  at  Ihi 
iscum.  ii,  500— Croker  lo 


lius,'  its  impeded  authors,  i.  350, 


Kent.  Duke  of.  death  of,  i.  143- 
King,  Mr.  Locke,  bU  Bill  lor  the 
sion  of  sulTraEe.  ii.  43a, 

Knighton,   Sir    William,   Croker 


Landseer's  piclnre  of  ■  Homed  Cattle,* 

Langion,  Miu.  ber  letter  from  Or.  Johiu 

Languet,  Cur^  anecdote  of,  i.  in. 
Laurie.  Sir  Peter,  on  the  mode  oltxecnt- 


Ljiw^ence,  Sir  i'homai,  death  of,  I.  481— 
pecuniary  troubles,  483— letters  to  Cro- 
ker, 483-485. 

Leach,  Sir  John,  I  147. 

Leonards,  Lord  at,  tn  entailed  estates. 

Lidwin;  Mr.,  his  duel  with  Sir  Charles 


— .  Ixrd,  (son),  describes  his  family, 
11- 373- 

and  Manchester  Railway,  open- 
ing of.  1,  46s- 

Lockhart.  J.  G,.  Croker's  letter  on  the 
projected  OMardiJM  newspaper,  ■■  (ae- 
on Southey  as  ■  political  writer,  it,  >o3 
—disbanding  the  yeomanry,  li.— de- 
scribe* the  leaders  of  ''  Yoong  I^nit> 
land."  S18— Alison's  -History  of  Eu- 
rope,' ««•— The  '  New  Timtto,'  «7B— 
Slate  of  Heel')  health.  9S1— the  wont  of  a 
leader,  aoi— Ihe  irnu  between  Stanley 
ami  l.ord  (1.  UrnlHick.  joi— lelllcmcnt 


tf,  Laily,  liir  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  j 
arence,  i.  ijfiv 
•e.  Hi.  I   describes  Croker  when  he  | 
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Lockhart,  J.  G.»  Croker  to,  i  xa6-4L  31, 
378. 

Londonderry,  Lord,  his  saidde,  i.  ao6^ 
907— funeraU  ao8. 

■,  Lady,  her  eztrmvmnuicey  L  393. 

Lonsdale,  Lord,  on  French  afEurs,  TL  380 
—Arthur  Young's  Travels,  395— pros- 
pects of  a  Tory  Government,  428— 
Disraeli,  446, 44^Lord  Derkiy 's  admin, 
istration,  454— Lord  Palmerston's  se- 
cession, 45fiH--state  of  politics  in  Decem- 
ber, 1853,  485— his  opinions  on  Russia 
and  ^neiica,  505— -on  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  inefficiency  and  defeat  of 
the  Aberdeen  Ministry,  507— on  the 
;£'xo  occupation  franchise,  5x6. 
,  Croker  to,  iL  976,  416,  446. 


Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Due  de  Liancourt, 
L  333. 

Philippe  in  England,  ii.  998 — 
contributes  to  an  article  in  the  Qmar- 
ieriv  Jf€Pi€W,  ib.  —recollections  of 
Robespierre  and  Louis  XVIII.,  399— 
on  French  history,  40Z. 

Lowther,  Lord,  predicts  the  failure  of  the 
Goderich  Ministrv,  1  363. 

,  Croker  to,  f.  140,  344,  353.  497. 

Lushineton,  Mr.  R.,  letter  from  Croker 
on  behalf  of  Theodore  Hook.  i.  939. 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  commissioned  to  form 
a  Ministry,  i.  544 — on  the  Small  Debts 
Bill,  ii.  387— list  of  appointments,  387 — 
on  Croker's  delicate  state  of  health,  441 
— on  the  biography  of  B.  Disraeli,  493 
— the  Russian  and  French  question, 
501. 

,  Croker  to,  ii.  69,  502,  536,  547. 

Macaulay,  I^rd,  unjust  criticism  of 
Croker's  ^  Boswell,'  i.  444 — hatred  of 
Croker,  445— threat  of  revenge,  445 — 
his  attacks  resented  by  Croker,  521-534 
— slanders  on  Croker's  private  life  re- 
futed, ii.  311 — History  of  England  re- 
viewed in  the  Quarterly  by  Mr.  Croker, 
il  287.  438. 

MacMahon,  Sir  W.,  i.  187. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  letter  from  Cro- 
ker, i.  4^, 

Maginn.  Dr.,  recommended  for  a  pen- 
sion, ii.  58. 

Mahon,  Lord,  on  difficult  passages  in 
Pope,  ii.  597— on  Pitt  joining  in  Faro 
at  Goosetree's,  516. 

Malt  Tax,  the  proposed  repeal  of,  ii.  66. 

Marat,  death  of,  painting  by  David,  ii. 
76. 

Marmont  and  the  Battle  of  Salamanca, 
ii.  107. 

Martin,  Sir  B.,  letter  from  Croker  about 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  i.  253. 

Martin  s,  St..  Vaults  described,  I  380. 

Martineau,  Miss  Harriet,  her  unjust 
criticisms  of  Croker's  character,  i.  i — 
and  calumnies,  ii.  996. 

Maynooth  Bill,  the,  ii.  337,  34a 

Melbourne,  Lord,  his  resignation,  ii.  43 


pitipiiirinoiiiibf  iiMBodiBiMftfiaCitK 
ineC  44-aecoad  MinirtiyTgt  wmmm 
aad  returas  to  olBee,  ly    JiH  cf  hi 

MdvilU,  Locd.  appoiBted  Ffnt  VaH  tf 
the  Adninltjr,  L  M— bis  Cither'a  cor- 
respoodgpce  with  Gnarge  UL  wmd  Ui 
colleacuet,  X96— Croker  to,  161. 

Metteraidi,  Prince,  deicribed  hf  Lori 
iL     415— icstten   lo   Lori 


Londoiideny.  4^3-406.  409^  4m 
Michael,  Archduke,  anecdote  o(  L  xtj, 
Miguel,  Dom,  in  London,  L  367. 
Ministry,  list  of  the,  under  Sir  Robert 

Ptel,iL53. 
Montea^e,  Lord,  letter  firom  Croko;  a. 


Moore,  Thomas,  first  acquainted  vrilh 
Croker,  i  6— renews  the  acqnaintaaee, 
45— proposed  sale  of  his  office,  4^- 
reveals  his  marriaire.  46— 'Life  of 
Sheridan,*  a6a  misstatenMnts,  963— 
conduct  to  his  patrons,  eTft— Cnkerlo^ 

4^-li437. 

^ '  Memoirs  of.'  bj  Lord  Joha  Ras- 

sell,  iL  480— controversy  between  him 
and  Croker,  486k 

Morgan,  Lady,  her  attack  on  Croker  for 
his  review  other  '  France.'  i  991 

Morpeth,  Lord,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's statue,  ii.  321. 

"M.s,"  the  Four,  I  538. 

Mulgrave,  Elarl  of,  letter  from  Croker,  i. 
170. 

Murat,  Joachim,  anecdote  of.  L  305. 

Murray,  Mr.  John,  on  Croker's  plan  for 
a  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  L 
8s— the  proposal  to  edit  *  Boswell's 
Johnson,  i.  435. 

Murray,  Croker  to,  L  86,  133,  133,  433, 
4^6,  «6,  533— >>•  89^ 

^John,  jun.,  on  cheap  railway  read> 

ing,  ii.  437— on  Croker's  contributions 
to  the  Quarterly  Htvieto,  495 — on  his 
retirement,  495 — the  French  alliance. 
498. 

'♦  ^.?y^^.  *^'  ?*•  '♦SS,  437.  495.  55a. 


Mutiny  Bill,  the.  alterations  in.  L  373. 

Napier,  Admiral  Sir  Charles,  capture  of 
Dom  Miguel's  fleet,  iL  14. 

Napoleon  I.  See  Buonaparte Mr.  Cro- 
ker's Despatch  provides  for  his  arrest 
in  iBis.  i.  303. 

,  l^uis,  his  descent  on  Boulogne. 

ii.  158,  160. 
Nelson,  Lord,  described  by  AVellingtoa, 

ii.  35. 
Newspaper  Duty,  the.  reduced,  ii.  104. 
•  New  Whig  Guide.'  the,  i.  5a.         . 
North,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  t.  305. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  his  intended  dud 
with  Peel,  i.  69-.anecdote  of,  118— 
prosecution,  246 — ^indicted  for  con- 
spiracy. iL  aaS— describcd^y  Croker, 
49"« 


sley.  public  dlttreu  in,  <L  183. 


with 


nd    Cavendish'*   detnici,    ii.   <79— 

ompctllive  exaTnin»litnis,  543, 

— ,  Cmker  10,  i.  i&-iL  +77.  v'.  543^ 

ik.  Ibt.  of  itas.  i.  ^ 

uui.    Mr.,   on    the   readers   in    Ibe 

luteura  Libnuy.  ii.  47a. 

-ii  undBr  RuKlish  occtinUim,  i.  54. 

Ihunenl,  (he  Firsl  Relormed.  Ii.  i. 

'liuncniu')'  ttcforro,  i.  447— proposed 

»n>.  4sa 

r  Hcnrx.  nod  Ihc  Civil  List,  1. 

Brighton,  described  by 


ing.  IDS— on  the  functions  of  the  savtv- 
eigiii  113— iccular  education,  I3D — 
seluCUOD  of  Wyalt  lor  Ibe  Duke  oT 
Welhnglon'iilnlue,  114 — on  Lady  Peel 
wIshiQC  tor  an  apiary.  131— a  ■  RcvoIb- 
Uonary  Encyclopedia,'  133— slate  o(  the 
couDlry.  18;^.  ija — pictures  at  Drayton, 
«3S— Uic  Bedchamber  question.  1311-140 
— on  the  eveals  of  1830-31.  16B— fonm 
liusecond  administration.  171— hiiilld- 
ing  scale,  17a— foresees  the  neceaiily  of 
tax  on  properly.  174  :  and  of  a  liberal 
"  inof ihetlmberduty. 


icll,  £ 


1843.310 — LordA^burton' 


A. 


Crokcr  i,  i;  . 

Priest  of.  i.  315. 
,_..  _  .:oben.  on  Mr.  Canning  nnd 
Lord  Wellcsley,  i.  41— his  life  in  Ire-  I 
Jand,  49 — describes  his  crossing  (rum 
Holyhedd  to  Dublin,  6a — intended  duel  I 
With  OConnell.  69-— on  Papal  supcr- 
•tlllon.  Si— Irish  airocilies,  83— Mr.  | 
Davoeh's   information,   91  —  Croker's  1 


-iage,  53'- 


ia6~on  specie  payments.  135 — changed 
lone  of  public  opinion  regarding  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  I55~omission  of 
Queen  Caroline's  name  in  the  Liturgy. 
Ma— overtures  from  Lord  LiTcrpoo],  j 
^his  change  of  opinions,  103—  . 

Secretary,  aof— on  OConnells 

•Rait,  a4fi — opposed  to  (he  Emancipa- 
ttm  policy.  958— jealousy  of  Croker. 
— S — reconciliation,  346— conversion  to 
e  CUholic  EmancTpaiioo,  407— letter 
lbeV)ee<:hancel)DrofOxlbnl.  409— 
__i  [he  pay  oflhencw  Police  Force.  418 
•—hi*  growing  importance,  501 — on  the 

* of  the  First  Reform  Bill.  506— on 

Into  Committee,  fA— report  of 
rining  O'Connell,   soS~4:oun(er- 

Jilion*.  Sa8 — consistency.  54* — on 

Croker's  leltir  on  the  Reform  Bill.  564 
— deiflTmised  not  to  lake  office.  569— 
00  battlementcd  houses.  576 — speech 
oa  the  disorder  in  the  House,  IL  S — an-  ' 
IkJpMiuu  of  oAice,  8— on    the   Minis- 
tcrja]  pgunphlel,  ty— the  Irish   Church 
Bill,    i8-tbe    Landed    Interest.    24- 
■annoned  &om  It*ly  to  form  a  Minis- 
try. 4>— the   Taiuvforth    mnnifeslo.  s* 
—msprcti  u   Prime  Minlsier,    56— 
Church  Reform.  6j— Disienlers'  Mar- 
.e  Bill.  68— Irish  Tithes  Commuta- 
I  Bill,  fi9~resignaiion.  71  — cnti- 
-   on  Wilkie,  74-<nd  on  David's' 
h  of  Marat,  7«— suggests  a  hislnty 
lie  Rdgn  of   rerror,  76— on    the 
TUkxi     Kefoini    Bill,   77— l-«rd 
-'■  pwitloii.  lOB— grouse  sboot- 


gralulBliou-  _ _ ___,  _, 

eel.    Sir    Robert,  Croker  to.  i'.  ,  . 

96. 100,  104,  109.  i&a.  163.  tSo.  198-301, 
ao9,  ai3,  341,  mG,  333.  37B,  417-  4». 

44B,  45'.  469.  506.  566,  i77,  sSa— ii.  48, 
S8,  66,  68,  70,  73,  83,  116,  MI.  346, 
396-  "97- 

I  rcers.  proposed  creation  of.  in  1831,  i. 

I      544- 
Pennell,  Mr.  William,  father  of  Mr.  Cro- 


i.  298- 


E  from  Cro- 


Penryn,  Di&franchiiement  Rill,  i.  377. 

Pepper.  Mr.,  anecdote  of.  i.  116. 

Perceval.  Mr.,  on  Husklsson's  '  Currency 
Pamphlet.'  i.  30-33. 

^,  Mr.  J.  W..  on  his  fathers  ehnrac 

ler  and  opinions,  ii,  166 — and  his  writ- 
ings. 167. 

Phillips.  Mr.  C.  Iclicrs  from  Croker,  ii. 
406,  489.  491- 

nilllpolls.  B|>.  (Exeter),  on  the  Church 
Service,  ii,  165— on  Newman  nnd 
Pusey,  ai4-3i6— grace  at  table.  3747- 
on  Croker's  article  on  Mocaulay's 'Hii- 
lory  o(  England,'  388— Free  Tiade 
Taialion.  418 — to  Mrs.  Croker  on  her 
husband's  death.  560. 

■  Picnic.'  paper,  started,  i,  7. 

Pitt  at  Uoosetrce's  Club.  ii.  513. 

Plania,  Mr.  J. .  endeavours  to  eslobltth  a 

Plunkett  dcictibcd  by  Croker.  i.  MO— 
letter  from  him  on  the  provuion  for  the 
R.  C   Clergy,  336^ 

Police  Force.  Ihc  new  Metropolican,  L 
417— conlticls  vrilh.  469. 

Polignac  and  his  Ministry,  ii.  36. 

-  "ical  consiilency,   Croker  on,  L  477- 


orks,  L   53J. 


4«I 

Pope,  new  edition  of  ^ 

53*- 

Porter,  Mrs.,  and  Johnson,  i.  408. 
Portland,  Uuke  of,  mignalion,  J,  13. 
ronugal.  dispatch  of  troops  lo,  l  •97. 
PolMo  lUswtsc,  Uio,  IL  ail. 
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prayer,  fbrm  of.  on  ncconnt  oT  the  dis- 
lurbed  lUte  of  ilie  counny,  i.  489. 

Prials.  Irish,  paymBnl  of.  11  305,  3C6. 

Prior's  ■  Life  of  Burke.'  i.  3+8,  asp. 

Prussian  ioldiers  in  Paris  ia  1815,  i,  55— 
review  of  their  atmy,  63. 

Pusey  odviaed  by  Peel  not  to  resign,  ii. 


Quartrrlv  Kivirw,  ihe.  founclation  of.  1. 
a3~Crol(er's  Idler  u  10  Ihe  subjeels 
oT  the  .irllcles,  ii.  31.  See  also  All- 
son  ;  Anii-CorD-Law  League  ;  Ben- 
tinck  ;  Croltcr  ;  Grahnm  ;  J.ockhan  ; 
Louis  Philippe;  Macauluy;  Murray i 
Moigan  ;  Robespierre. 

Ragl.in,  Lord,  on  Ihe  losses  on  the  i6lh. 
I7ih.  and  iBlh  June,  iSij,  and  st  other 


Railroads,  Croker  on.  ii.  a^ 
Kedesdnle,  Lord,  on  Ihe  decision.i  of  the 
l-aw  Lords  and  Judges,  il.  930-aja. 


lies,  503— the  Second,  5 iS— the  'I'blrd, 


Russia,  ttie  hnipefo*  oi.  in  Parli. 
i-  S7— Mr.  Ctoker's  nirtn  oa 
croichmenls  of.  ta  i8sa.  ii  4ai. 

Rutland.  Dult.;  ol.  <.■□  i;,l-  KJ^iJ 
Belvoir  C.i 


-.'il  \-a 


Richardson*:   English    Dlclionary,  Cro- 

fcer's  eriticisms  on.  ii.  89, 
Richmond,  Duke  of.  deadi  from  liydro- 

phobia.  I,  156. 
Ductless  of,  and  her  stuffed  rail. 

414. 
Ripon,  Lord,  on  Ihe  charge  ngainsi  Hus. 

kisson.  ii.  273.  1 

Robespierre.  Crokefs  article  on,  in  Ihe  I 

Qujrltrly    Kn-irw.    ii.    83 — aneedoles ' 

bv  Louis  Philippe,  359.  I 

Robinson.  Rt     Hon.    F.   (•  Proiperily'l.  I 


of  Macr.,,:, 

to  CiDker,  ^7 — ■ 

SdrkviUe.  I.0T1I  C 

ihor  of  'Junius.*  I.  050 

Scoll.   Sir   Walter,    on    lb        . 

Talavera.'  i,   38— Byrod's  polibei  m4. 
nionilily,  88— rhc  piojccteil   C*  -  '  - 
paper.  187  1»9— in  LobiIod.  IS* 
ins   about    a    memnifL   155— < 
llircalened  withdrawal  oi  &  & 

of  Dr  Jolinuin.  497-.434. 
Seoll.  Sir  Walter.  Cruker  to,  L  M3.  ul. 
436.505, 
I  seiiryn,  Oeuree,  cti  Wruall  bcUf  tee- 
:-      ommendvd  lor  Sudger'ti  Uail.  d  » 
n  '  Seymour,  Horace,  anecdoia  uT  iticBi 
I     tie  of  Walerliu.  i.  iij 
.StdHM,  IbE,  and  the  C*eMfj^^.  Ad 

Sheridan,  «•-•■'■   '     - 

UcMge    !■. 

dishonoiii  '. 

rry  and  ^.| 
Sidniouth,  i 
Sinclair.  Sir  '..ff-rg,-.  on   trir  pu' 

dens  In  ScotUiid.  lii.  4tj — u>t  1 

letter  10    Lord    Jidio     Koaacl 

Croker  10.  377,  51a. 
Slane   Caidc.  Gc.'fg,.  IV.i  .i> 


yCrokei. 
him  atiout  Theodore  Hook, 
on  tlie  loss  of  his  son,  agS— hi 
pl.-iced  anecdotes,  305.     Srt  Ripon. 

RoKLTs,  Samuel,  nolci     "    "  "- 
—Croker  to,  jSa. 

Roman   Cathoric  claims  advocated  by 
Croker.  l.a„. 

Roscncranti.  Count,  anecdote  of.  i.  stx 

Rothschild.  Baron,  takes  Itis  seal  in  Ihe 


_.  bis  father  i 

mis- 1  SomHrrillE,  Mi 

I.  penuoD,  li.  57. 

Pope,  ii.  381  '  Soniag,  Mdlle.,  dMCTthml 

'  Soulhey,  Bobcn,  jtcrirf. 


propose'! 
epolllir.il 


Hoi 


iose.  il.  33s. 


Royal  Academy  dinners,  Ibe.  L  ISO.  385  1 

— ii,  13.  73,  I      .91. 

Exhibitions,  receipts  ofthe.  1.  484.    Spencer,  Sit  B,.  an»';i' 

Russell.    Urd  John,  bis  resolutions,    i.    SprinK   Rioe.   Mr,,    li. 

4S»— Ihe  Irish TllbeBCoininulaiion  Bill,  (     spcKh  oa  ibe  CaUiuli.. 


!.  dc.  dcsciibed  by  Croker, 

in/,  Ihe.  potagiHph  in.  i.  366,  368. 

uiley,  Ijird.  nouses  10  join  Ihe  Minis' 

liy  Id  1835,  il.  56— his  posidon  with  Sir 

Roberl  l>eel,  101— on  file  rale  of  nav- 

TIM'    wnga,    390 — pBymenl    ol    Irish 

,    prtCTW,     306— object    of     Ihe     'Peer 

I    pntnphlct.  3 13-316 — on  the  Corn  Laws, 

;    MO— poll  lira!  prospectt  in  1850,  410— 

'    Srfiiculljt  nf   forming   a   Gowemmenl, 

4*1 — on    '  Proteilanibtn,    rroleclion, 

■od  down  with  Ihe  Income  Toi,'  436. 

Slantey,  Lord,  Croker  lu,  ii.  aia,  305, 

3  to. 
Staremberg,  Count,  uiecdolc  of.  i.  306. 
StMUc  of  the   Duke  of  Wellingion,  il. 

tot— dUpulet  about  its  site,  laj. 
9lewBn.  Charlei  (Mnrquls  of  London- 
derry), inlrignes  agaJnil  the  Uuke  of 
Wellington,  I,  119. 

— lord,   Dr.  (Bishop  o(  Cloyne),  and 
...■.Phillips,  1.7. 

i*bI1,  Lord,  nulei  of  Johnsi 


4=6. 

i|:faTd.  Lord,  on  the  Duke  of  Wel- 

" '-'     -a6— on   Ctokers 

re  of  MooTC.'  483 

Iranspoil   being 


1in«l 
—George  IV. 


;44-eleo' 


- t.  the.  in  ttaB.  \.  370. 

talMC.  Nicholu,  vilci  lo  Lard  HercTord. 
fl.  MS— snspecled  of  di^onesly.  >D^ 
■Hon.     Chftrtei     ManDeni,     teller     10 
Croker  on   ihe  illness 
III— Prime     MInisier. 
Kpekker.  Ii.  4— tailed  h 


TUIeyrand  described  hy  Croker,  i,  58— hf 
Welllnfilon.  30S— in   London,  46O— an- 
ecitotes  oT,  i.  139,  467.  494. 
tkmiKorth  manllesto,  Ihe,  il.  5a. 
r»ylor.  SIf  Herben.  secretary  to  WlUiam 
JV.,l,4fa 
Ftaierden.  Lord.  I.  s8i- 
Ttu  and  Corporation  Kepeal  Bill  paued. 
I.  385. 
nuHiel,  Eari  of.  imprison menl  imd  luie, 

lealh.  L  376. 


duties,  (he,  i.  501, 


Lord  Allhorp. 
inteniion 


la  repeal  ihe  Com  Liiwi,  ii.  . 
brio.  the.  1831,  L  538 — diaiciilliei,  jjl 
—failure.  557. 
^nshend,  Lord,  and  Provoil  IIulcbiD- 


Trades  of  London  demonitratioi 
St.  Ismn's  Pikiacc,  i.  476. 

Tren^,  Dean,  on  the  Ignoranre 
didaies  In  [aspect  of  l^gllsli  III 
ii.  53a. 

United  Stat»,  the.  conlrovcri 
England  in  i8u,  i.  38— Bi 
question,  il.  18S-194. 


Vnnslttar 


,  I^Bncellor  of  the  Enchequer. 
Sheridan  in 


maniage  with  Prince  Albert,  il.  153— 
letter  to  Queen  Adelaide  on  her  in- 
tcTKied  marriage,  169. 
r;n/iV  GarJr.  their  ragi,  &G..  1.  iig. 


□vement,  aatlclpalion  of,  if. 


Wales,  p'rilice  of  (George  IV-(,  anpopu- 
larily  when  Regent,  i.  93— gnef  for  the 
deaih  of  the  i'rinccu  Cliachitle.  9s. 
97,  iis-iiy- 

,  Princess  of.  public  feeling  in  her 

favour,  i.  M— indifference  on  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Chariolle.  05 — 

144-^ifficuity  about  praying  for  her  in 
the  Liturpi,  145— J"  Queen  Cnroline. 
Walpole.  fforac*,  letters  and  character. 
1. 1147-350 — '  Memoirs  of  the  tint  leu 
yenra  olCieorge  lll.'i  reign.'  il,  932 

clal  propositions,  ii.  45a— the  borough 
of  Midhursi,  517. 
Walter,  Mr.  John,  of  the  Timrr.  his  piD- 

risal  liiT  obtaining  continental  joumaii, 
^3— declines  loiupport  the  Liverpool 

Miniitry.  34— retires  from  PaiUamem. 

ii.  IIS,  Its. 
Wardle.  Col.,  his  chnrecs  aeainsi   Ihe 

Duke  of  Vort  i  la. 
Warrender.  Lady,  anecdote  of.  i.  14a 
Wuchman,  the  old,  of  London.  1. 416. 
Waterloo,  battle  of.  Ihe  news  conveyed 

to  London,  I.  53— Held  of.  described 

by    Croker,   G5-68-~aneedotr3 


B«  Seymour,      _ 
..  'eren,'<  the,  1.  546— Sir  K.  Peel  on 
Ihe,  I.  569. 
Wavcrley  Novels,  on  their  authorship. 

Weliesfc*.  Sir  A.,  first  aequninunee  wUh 

Croker.  I.  11. 
.  Marquii  of.  on  Johnson's  l..alln 

poetry,  i.  444— notes  on  Piil't  character. 

li-0> 
Welilogtan.  Lord,  <di  the  Ignoraaes  ud 
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misrepresentations'of  the  Press  during 
the  Peninsular  Campaign,  i.  35-38 — 
Victory  over  Soult,  47. 
Wellington,  Duke  ot,  his  views  on  the 
Emancipation  policy,  i.  257— day's 
shooting  with  the  French  King,  358— on 
the  French  Cuirassiers  at  Waterloo,  304 
— oflfered  an  estate  in  France,  307— 
a  Grandee  of  Spain,  «)7-~on  Talley- 
rand. 308— the  Battle  of  Vittona,  310— 
his  Generals,  311— Archduke  Charles* 

gii — Buonaparte  as  a  general,  319— 
istory  of  his  watch,  313 — the  Priest  of 
St.  Pe,  315— Horse  Guards,  31s-;-'  Dry 
Nurses'^  of  the,  4x6— Convention  of 
Cintra.  317 —Lord  Hopetoun,  318— Mr. 
Gleig  and  the '  Subaltern,'  3io--Charles 
Stewart*s  intrigues,  3x9 — Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  32»— Louis  XVIIL,  33|— First 
Portuguese  campaign,  335 — *' White's 
window,**  336— national  characteristics, 
336— the  Ford  at  Assaye,  336— Buona- 
parte at  Valladolid,  «7 — made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief^ ^33 — his  Administra- 
tion, 364 — perplexities,  373 — anecdotes 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  400~on  Lord 
-  Anglesea's  recall  and  the  letter  to 
Bishop  Curtis,  403-406 — anxieties  and 
difficulties,  410— resigns,  469 — ^banquet 
to  the  Ex-ministers,  475 — attempt  to  as- 
sassinate him,  475 — and  Sir  D.  Baird. 
495 — on  Croker's  speech  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  503 — his  armorial  bearings  an  of- 
fence to  the  French,  509— has  intima- 
tion of  an  intention  to  shoot  him.  516 — 
failure  to  form  a  Ministry,  550 — on 
Croker's  letter  on  the  Reform  Bill,  561 
— the  state  of  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ii.  9— the  new 
democratic  influence,  9— despond- 
ency about  public  prospects.  10— on 
the  Ministerial  pamphlet.  19  —  the 
Church  of  England,  so— foreign  policy, 
21— Chancellor  of  Oxford,  27 — entry 
and  enthusiastic  reception.  28-50 — 
the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  33 -long  march 
after  the  Battle  of  Assaye,  34— de- 
scribes Lord  Nelson,  35 — on  Polignac 
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